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rived from Cot, an enclosure, as in cottage, dovc-co<. This 
word occurs also in Irish. In the poem on the Fair of Car- 
man,”'^ it is used for an enclosure or separate place for the 
women at the fair, and is the origin of the French coterie. 
There were two kinds of Cotarii, the Cotarius proper, and the 
Cotarellus, corresponding probably to the Erh Kotter and Mark 
Kotter of the Germans, and the Saer and Daer Bothach of the 
Irish. The Cotarius, Erhkotter, and 5aer j5oi!/mc/jmay have been 
poor freemen who occupied their share of the common land, 
and who wore in part also inheritors of subdivided estates. The 
tenure of this class was certainly different, as we shall see 
hereafter, from that ol the Cotarellus, Mark Eotter, and Baer 
Bothach, who were mere squatters on waste lands. Another 
word used on the Continent for persons of the class of cottiers 
was Casati, from casa, a thatched or straw covered hut or 
cabin. 

The Anglo-Saxon “Bordarii” and “Cotarii may be safely 
reckoned as descendants in great partof non-Saxons, — an opinion 
rendered the more probable by the fact of their being men- 
tioned in connection with the boundary lands of England to- 
wards Wales. 

Sencleithes were the poor adherents of a Flath, who lived in 
his house as servants, or upon his demesne as herds and 
labourers. The name implies that they were old adherents of 
the Flath, who had acquired the right of settlement upon 
the estate. They were the descendants of strangers, mer- 
cenaries, prisoners of war, Bothachs, and many of the poorer 
members of free families were no doubt also included under 
the term. Among the Norse many of the Hus Karlar or 
Verkmenn, or workmen on farms, were poor free men, and 
while in that position were treated in the same way as those 
who were slaves. The Sencleithes, like the Bothachs or 
cottiers, did not possess the political rights of freemen, but 
they formed part of the afliliated family or clan, known in 
the laws as the Fine Flatha,'’’^ and were thus secure of shelter 

Vol. ii. Appendix, p. 638. 

MS. H. 2. 15. pp. 13 b. and 14 a. In a subsequent section will be found an 
explanation of the several applications of the important word Vine— Post, p. 
clxii. 
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and relief, and were irremovable from tbc estate of the lord. 

The Fuidir, on the other hand, possessed no rights beyond his 
contract, and no public responsibilities, and did not belong to 
the clan; he was a stranger, but as such was protected by spe- 
cial laws and customs. 

In all ancient nations the foreigner was suspected, and ran Foroignc-s. 
the danger of being denied the commonest rights of hospita- 
lity unless he placed himself under the protection of some 
citizen of the country. Thus among the Greeks a sojourner 
chose his Tr/oocrrdrijc or guardian; among the Anglo-Saxons 
and other Germans he had his Mundhora, or as he was called 
in medieval Latin, his Mundiburdus. In Wales foreigners 
admitted to the privilege of domicile, placed themselves under 
the protection of the king, or of a Breyer or Uchelwyr, that is, 
of some lord. In Ireland the immigrant stranger who from 
choice or necessity came into a territory with a view of re- 
maining in it, was a Fuidir,— name applied to all persons 
who did not belong to the clan, whether born in the territory 
or not. 

The word Fuidir, and the classes of persons included under • 
the teifh, arc alike deserving of special study. Here I shall position: 
only discuss the position in the community of the persons so 
designated, reserving for a subsequent section on the b cudal 
System the consideration of the word itself The Saer or free 
Fuidir was simply a free man who entered into a contract 
upon certain terms with a Flath outside his own territory, or, 
as we shall presently sec, he might be the grandson of a Fair 
Fuidir. The position of this class will be better understood when 
I have described the Daer or base Fuidirs. The old laws speak 
of the position of the latter as the inheritance of bondage and 
of hardship."' The Fuidirs, except in certain cases which shall 
be mentioned presently, were not liable for. the fines, mulcts, 
or damages due of them, or of their children or grandchildren, 
in any civil or criminal action. All these liabilities fell 
upon the Flath, or lord, upon whose lands they were. If his 
chattels were stolen, he was not entitled to receive the 
corresponding to the Anglo-Saxon Wergild; he was only entitled 

>” MSS. II. 2. 15. T.CD., p. 11, and B. 3. 18. T.C.D., p. 122. 
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Contrast systCHis of iROSt Continental countries with that of Iieland a 
Irish and contrast wlilcli Hiust sti’ikc any one who studies them. While 

hind the legislation in the former has on the whole been directed to 

the conversion of tenure at the will of the lord into fixity ol 
tenure, or absolute ownership, thut is to rooting the peasant in 
the soil, in Ireland it has been almost exclusively directed to 
loosening him from the soil. 

REPRESENTATION OF THE COMMONS, AND FRANKPLEDGE. 

Protection Tho political, as distinguished from the economical, object 
ofowt^ref.ipof the co-hcirships and of the co-partnerships mentioned in 
nancy In the forcgoing scctioiis, was not perhaps so much the pre- 
servation of rights as the securing ot protection. 1 olltical 
privileges being dependent upon the possession of a certain 
property cpialilication, only one possessing it could, as I have 
before stated, be a compurgator, a surety, a witness, or a suitor, 
or exercise any of the functions of a freeman. Those Avho did 
not possess the necessary qualifications could only acquire the 
protection of the law, cither by becoming base Ceiles, to some 
lord, who would answer for them in all cases of crimes, fines, 
or mulcts, etc. j or by forming associations or co-paitneiships 
of four or more, whose united property would he sufficient as 
a Comorhship to qualify one of the co-partiiors to represent the 
others in their civil rights, and to be responsible for their legal 
charges. 

The Fim In the constitution of the Fine and of the substitutes for it, 
source'of namely, those co-partnerships, we have, as I believe, tho tine 

tion of the prototypG of tllTCC lUOSt llllpOTtLlllt lUStltU tlOllS, tllC Onglll Ol 
tomm.)U3. hitherto remained obscure, namely, tlie first begin- 

nings of the representation of the Commons, Frankpledge, 
and the medieval Gilds. 

Political or- After the Norman Conquest English society might be 
<a"»ooiety In divided into three classes. The first, consi.sting of archbishops, 
af"?i'‘‘Nor. bishops, 301110 abbot-i, earls, and barons, representing to a certain 
extent the early Anglo-Saxon Tioelfliaendmeu. In the eye of 
the law, persons of this class were “ right trusty ”, and as such 
were qualified to become sponsors for the knights holding by 
military tenure from them, and for tho military retainers which 
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they kept about them or as ramsons of their castles. By pre- or- 

/ . ^ , • . , , , . . T . ^ ganlzatlonof 

scription or by grants irom the crown, they held junsdiction to^^c^etym 

a certain extent over their own rnaniipasts, and were bound to«aer Nor- 

Con- 

produce them to justice, or be liable for the legal penalties 
such cases provided. They were also responsible, under the 
conditions dcllned in the law, for crimes committed on their 
domains, and for all mulcts and lines chargeable upon it 
This kind of security or pledge was called “ Frceborgh” or 
“ hTank pledge”, and to distinguish it from another kind to be 
described presently, it was called “ seignorial b rankplcdgc”. 

The second class consisted of all those who were deemed to 
have sulliclent freehold property to be a good and permanent 
security for their good behaviour, and to meet the legal 
charges incidental to their position. A person of this condi- 
tion was said to be in Ids own pledge. The third class con- 
sisted of ccorls or villeins, who were considered as freemen, 
and the burghers of towns, who, not being deemed to have 
sulFicient property to aftbrd a permanent security for their 
good behaviour, were enrolled into bands or associations, the 
members of which were mutually pledge for each other.^^® 

These bands in Saxon times were called Frith GildSy the term 
Collective Frankpledge being applied in Anglo-Norman times 
to the mutual security thus afforded. 

This system of giving security is obviously parallel, and Irish organ* 
indeed almost identical, with the Irish organization. It did similar, 
not, however, exclusively originate with the Saxous, though 
somewhat modilled by them, and by the Normans afterwards, 
but belongs to all the northern nations. The Flath was as fully 
the representative of his JJaer Chiles, or base clients, Bothachs^ 
and Faidirsy as any feudal lord In the language of the Crith 
Gablachy “ He is a Toing, he is a Naidm, he is a liaith, he is 
an Aitirey he is a plaintiff, and a witness for them”. There 
is even a term in Irish Slogh Comfleda of a Flath^^^ which in- 

See Palgrave, loc, cit., pp. 197-98. 

Slo(/h Comjleda was the FlatJCs hustiDg of the feasts of the Comhad’- 
ham or Duthaig or people of the Fin€s of a territory. As the people were 
collectively bound to provide the supplies for the feast, Slogh Comfleda in- 
directly represents the collective responsibility of a district for certain of the 
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directly expTCi=ses tlie Idea of ‘‘ seignorial frankpledge^ . On 
the other hand, /iJ Aires who had not Ceile>‘, were in their 
own pledge, as wc are told of the Briiiglife7\ that “ Ids oath 
is good, his Naidm, his Raith^ his evidence, his Aitire^ his 
loan”, etc. In Ireland two responsibilities have, however, been 
confounded, and a distinction drawn between the so-called 
Celtic and Saxon customs which did not really exist. Within 
a Tiiath the different Flaths, or lords, were responsible for 
their own Chiles, and for all their Bothaehs and Fuidirs. 
The responsibility of the Rig, or chief, did not differ from 
that of any other Flath, except that he had a larger number 
of persons under his protection. Hut outside the Tuath, 
that is, as regards the external relations of the territory, 
the chief represented the whole people. A luath was in 
many respects a sovereign state, in confederation with similar 
states. And, as in modern times the government of a sove- 
reign state is in certain cases responsible to other states for the 
acts of its citizens, so the Rig Tuatha, or tribe king, repre- 
sented all the rights and responsibilities of his people. 
Among all the ancient nations of Europe each tribe consti- 
tuted such a sovereign state. Hence the error, as has been 
already well pointed out by Palgrave,^'^ of applying the term 
provinces, in France, Germany, and Spain, to what had never 
been such, but, on the contrary, had been independent states. 

I have already pointed out that the people of a Tuath were 
not, and could not from the organization of society have been, 
of one blood ; although it may have been the case with the 
Flaths and free Cedes. The clan responsibility was in reality 

tributes, fines, etc., of a lord. The following passage bears out what is here 
stated. 

^^Slo(jh Comfleda, i.e. when he goes \i.e. the FlatK] to the feasts of the 
Comhadhasa [i.e. the Duihaig or people of the territory] which are made for 
him outside the Crxch or territory ; he has a host with him from its Ur [i.e. 
the border, consisting of] companies for him of his Cind or race, of his Suidha; 
and [he is entitled] that they be supplied everywhere, even after companies from 
his Cmd or race” [i.e. not only while attending a court or other assembly^ but 
also while returning home].— if T.C.D. H. 3. 18, p. 247. 

These feasts may have been connected with the banquets of gilds. 

0/). aV.. p. 547 
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partly founded on blood or kindred, partly and chiefly terri- 
torial. Among the Anglo-Saxons it was the same. The d/aey t/i oan paniy 
or clan was responsible down to the time of Eadward the Elder 
for the discharge of any legal fines which the individual amerced 
was unable to pay, or otlierwise was obliged to surrender him 
into slavery. With the development of the strong centralized 
government of the Anglo-Saxon kings the genealogical character 
of the sub-divisions of the country disappeared, and they became 
purely territorial. The old responsibility of tlie Maegth or 
clan in its territorial character has, however, survived to our 
own time in the amerciaments imposed upon baronies or other 
subdivisions for arson and other malicious injuries, and in the 
quartering of police upon districts where a murder has been 
committed. In comparing Irish customs with Anglo-Saxon cun system, 
ones, we should never forget that we know the latter, only “^^terprese^ved^^^ 
the clan system, and the original cantonal or Hundred organi- 
zation, had been more or less modified, and a strong central go- saxon., etc. 
vernment existed which tended to obliterate the old customs ; 
and also that on account of the Roman occupation of Britain 
and the movement of population there, and in Germany and 
Gaul, the patriarchal system was more rapidly obliterated than 
in Ireland, where circumstances continued favourable to its exist- 
ence down to comparatively modern times. This it is that has 
led to much misconception as to the true organization of ancient 
Ireland and Britain, and which renders the investigation of Irish 
history so useful as a key to the origin of European institutions. 

Collective Frankpledge, at the period at which we have the 
means of studying it, was not organized on a uniform plan. In 
some parts of England, as in East Anglia, Middlesex, Rent, 
and many shires of Mercia, the free pledges were formed by 
telling off the villeins into bands of not less than ten. But 
from a very important passage quoted by Palgrave from the 
Holkham MS., a collection of fragments of Anglo-Saxon cus- 
tumals, this number might be extended to seventy or eighty,^’ 

SS2 <‘DGcimatio continet decern, septuaginta vel octoginta homines, 
secundum loci consuetudinem q^ui orones debent esse fidejussores singulorum, 
ita Q^uod si quis illorum calumpnia patetur, coeteri ilium producant ad justi- 
tiam ; et si negat ex sua propria decimatione, pargationem tegalem debit 
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according to tlie custom of tlie country. Sometimes a town- 
ship or 'J'ithing formed but one Collective Frankpledge. But 
originally, there can fee no doubt, the number of Frankpledges 
in a Tithing depended upon the number of persons who could 
not be in their own pledge. The Tithing, as 1 have before 
shown, was a division of the Hundred originally established 
upon a genealogical basis, but which in time came to have the 
territorial slgnifieation of a township.^’ According to the 
passage from the Holkham MS quoted below, the name Tith- 
ing, CT, in its Latin form, Decimatio, was derived from the 
number ten being the least number which could be in a Col- 
lective Frankpledge; this, however, is a mere guess, as the 
was only so far connected with Collective 1* rank- 
pledge" as that the persons included in a pledge should be in 
the same Tithing. It is probable that originally every co- 
heirship, or co-grazing association founded upon the same type, 
should belong to the same township or Bails BiallMch, and 
that it was only when churches and monasteries became mem- 
bers of CO hcirsliips by donations of portions of lands held by 
gavelkind, that this u.sage was departed from. 

■ Each collective frce-plcdge was represented by a chief 
pledge, who was responsible for all the rcsiants in his pledge 
above twelve years of agc,“* and who was obliged to attend 

liabere. Decimatio autem alicubi dicitur viilgo, Warda, id est, observatio, 
scilicet, sub una societate urbem vel centenam debent. Alicubi dicitur, 
Borch, id est fidejussu, propter superius dictara causam scilicet fidejussorem 
communem ; alicubi vero, decimatio, quia decern ad minus debent inesse”. 
Rise and Proi/ress of the English Commonwealth, p. exxv. 

Fleta, in describing the “ View of Frankpledge” as it was organized in the 
reign of Edward the Second, speaks of “ dozej nes" as if the villeins were 
tolled off by twelves and not by tens. 

363 Palgrave states (^pp* cif.j p- 198) that in some shires of W^essex and 
Murcia, “villa” and “teothing” were used as convertible terms; but he adds: 
“ Yet not so but that it may be perceived that the ‘ villa’ was’ the designation 
of the district, whilst the ‘ teothing’ was tlie proper denomination of the 
inhabitants which it contained”. It would be more correct to say that 

villa” or township was purely territorial, while the “ teothing” included 
the people as well as the territory, the latter being originally the accident 
of the former. 

This responsibility and the object of Frankpledge are well shown by the 
following section of tlie Laws of Canute : “ 20 And we will, that every free- 
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as suitor at the Lcet Courts, and at the “View of Frankpledge” 
held thereat. This chief pledge was the representative of those 
under him in the courts and assemblies, where he testified, 
acted as compurgator, etc., for them. He evidently correspon- 
ded to the Irish Aire Fine,^^ or Chief of Kindred, the 
Aithech ar a Threba, or father, or head of a copartner- 
ship, or Gild, or the Aire Cosraing or Aire Fine of 
Tiiath when the collective Frankpledge of a Hundred was « 
concerned^® From the singular Bye-laws enacted in the 
burgh of London for carrying out the provisions of the 
law of Athclstane respecting free “ borgh” it would appear 
that the several Gilds formed a common fund for covering 
the loss of cattle stolen from the gild-brothers, and of assist- 

man be brought into a hundred, and into a tithing, who wishes to be entitled 
to Ladot to Wer, in case any one sliall slay him after he is xii years of age ; 
or lot him not afterwards be entitled to any free rights, be be heorth-foest^ be 
he follower. And that every one be brought into a hundred and in horh\ 
and let the Borh hold and lead him to every plea”. Ancient Laws and In- 
sti lutes of England^ p. 106. 

365 Welsh Penctnedl, or chief of kindred, represented the Irish Aire 
Fine. He should be the oldest efficient man of the kindred to the ninth 
degree, have a legitimate wife and children, and not hold either of the offices 
of Canghellor or Maer to the prince. If no competent man could be found 
belonging to the kindred by right of his father, a man belonging to it by his 
mother, might be chief of kindred. The chief of kindred had the gift of all 
offices among the kindred, the right of imprisonment, of appearing as plain- 
tiff and defendant on the part of the kindred, of protecting the Aillts, and 
other dependents belonging to members of the kindred, and of summoning a 
session of llaith of country on account of a plaint of injustice and a breach 
of law by the king and his judges, or where full justice could not be obtained 
by law. The chief of kindred was one of the three classes who acted as 
mediators between hostile border territories ; whether the kindred between 
whom he mediated were at war or at peace, no hostile weapon durst be 
bared against him. The Teishantyle was a substitute for the chief of kin- 
dred ; he was elected from among the wise men or seniors of the hundred 
at an assembly of the chiefs of household to the ninth degree, by vote 
by ballot, or tacit vote. A chief of household corresponded to the Irish 
Trebaire. The family council in Wales appears to have consisted of seven 
wise men or seniors, and not of five as in Ireland, and from what l^ts been 
said in the text, among the Anglo Saxons and other Teutonic races also. See 
Ancient Laws and Institutes of Wales^ pp. 92, 240, 271, 273, 886, 642*8, 662, 

659, 668, and 669. 

See Crith Gablack, vol. ii., App., p. 482. 
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ing in their recovery. This fund was managed by a committee 
of ten “ Decani” who represented the body in all cases of legal 
proceedings connected with property. There was associated 
with them an eleventh man chosen by the men of the “ Hin- 
dena”. Kemble thinks Hyndenwas at first the same as Hundred, 
but at a later period the former was used for the numerical di- 
vision, the Hundred for the territorial.^'’’^ The name Hen- 
dinos given by the Burgundians to their chiefs or kings, 
supports this view. This eleventh man was an elected 
counterpart of the Irish Aire Cosraing who acted as Aire Fine 
for the Faatli or Hundred. Perhaps the Fertliingrnan^ or “Fer- 
dlngus”, a term which 1 have explained in a note to the Crith 
Gablach to be Fer-Tonga or oatli-man, may have been the 
chief pledge of a Frith Gild or an elected representative, like 
the man chosen by the “ Hindcna ’ of London, who acted as 
compurgator and witness for those who elected him — a kind 
of public officer in fact, who represented certain bodies in suits 
at law, and corresponded in many of his functions to the Irish 
Aithech or a Tlirehcu This view would fully accord with tlie 
position assigned to them in the laws of Henry the First, 
where they are classed among the freemen of the lowest class ; 
nor is it incompatible with the position in which they ap- 
pear in the statutes of the gild of llerwick, ad. 1284, where 
they arc put after the aldermen and before the decani. If 
they were the representatives of freemen, not having the 
full rights of burgesses, this should be indeed their true posi- 

tloii 36'J 

Many writers have considered Collective Frankpledge as a 
political right. Palgrave, who has been so successful in divining 

Saxo7is in England, vol. i. pp. 243, 245. 

Ainni. Atarcell. Jlist., xxviii. c. 5. 

309 Statuta giklaj de Berwik. — CXIV. Statuimus quod quoties cumque 
Aldermannus, Ferthingmanni, decanu.s, voluerint coiigregare Confratres Gildie, 
ad negotia Gildae tractanda: omnes, fratres Gildae veniant audito classico, super 
foris factum duodecim denariorum”. Houard, Traitessur Us coutumes Anglo- 
Normcti/tdes^ t. 467, 487. 

Skene gives the following singular explanation of the word, “Ferding- 
tnannus ane Dutch word, ane Penny Maister or tliesaurar”. De Verhorum Sig- 
nificaiiom^ p. 66. Even yet, every law term that cannot be explained from 
the Latin is “ane Dutch word’*. 
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the true origin of many institutions, could not, however, ^ 
any connection between it and political^ rights and ht„ ...nk ^ 

it except so far as in very modern times tlie insertion oi utkainght? 
an individual in the roll of the Leet became evidence of resi- 
ancy”. It is true that, as the institutions were modified by the 
growth of the power of the king, and with it that of the lords 
and Thegns who gradually encroached upon the common land 
iind converted it into B6c-land, thus reducing the Ircemen to the 
state of villeinage, the political privileges which were secured 
by the custom fell into desuetude, or were modified, or set 
aside, and Frankpledge became useful merely as an organiza- 
tion for the subjection of the people, for which it was un- 
doubtedly used, often without any corresponding advantage 
being derived fiom it. But originally it was certainly a great 
right, and in it we may trace one of the sources of the true 
orii^in of the representation of the commons. 

In Aiudo-Saxon times the township was always ‘‘opro- 
sented, a^ every kind of Folkmoot, by an officer called 
the Gorefa or Reeve and four men. There were several “"‘p- 
officers in the Anglo-Saxon common-wealth who were called 
by the name Gerefa. The Gerefii of the Hundred cor- The oerete _ 
responded, as we shall see hereafter, to the Irish Aire 
raimj, a functionary who had especially to do with the oc- 
cupiers of the common or tribe lands, the Comorbships and 
partnerships. The Aire Cosramg was the executive officer 
of the Tuath, whose duty it was to see that all 'were in or 
pledge, and to act as the chief Aire Fine or representative 
Aire of the Fines of the Tuatha. I have already men- 
tioned that each Fine had a kind of family council com- 
posed of five men, who regulated everything connected with 
the rights and responsibilities of the family. One of these 
five acted as the Aire Fine or chief pledge for the family, 
and in this capacity possessed within the Une considerable 
rights and powers, including that of arrest, and performed 
many functions analogous to those of aa Aire Cosraing, 
that is, he was the Gerefa or Reeve of the Fine. The 
Cuicer na Fine or council of five corresponded therefore 
to the “four men and the Reeve” of the Anglo-Saxon town- 
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ships.^’'® If a family had not among its own members a 
man possessing the qualifications of an Aire to represent 
them as Aire Fine^ it fell back on the next branch, and 
elected the best qualified among the members of that 
branch to act as their chief pledge, or two or more poorer 
branches formed a Comaitches or Conqilda^ and elected one 
of the members to act as Aire Fine, This was the Aitliech ar 
^h^Aithech a threba or father of his tribe. Fuidirs formed similar associa- 

ar a 1 hreba 

cedacli^ or five pledges of one hundred of 
FitUi chattels.^^* The head of such a gild appears to have possessed 

370 Evidence of the repr<^sentative character of five members of a JYne, 
is to be found throughout the laws. Thus if an eye witness prosecuted a 
charge of theft, the prosecutor should swear before the three highest litres 
of his Fine that he saw with his own eyes the crime committed ; his father 
or his mother, or his brother or his Art Fine [that is the principal man of his 
Fine'] should then make oath after him that they had not particii 3 ated with 
him. The jjassage in the laws which tells this is explained by a commentator 
thus: “Or an Art Fine after, i.e, that he [the witness] shall not be lower 
than the Aire Desa^ i,e. than the highest man who is in the Fine^ i.e. the 
Fiath Gtiijine^ i.e. w ith the four worthies of the Fin^ who succeed him, and 
that is a Tuarastal then, i.e, that is a positive Tuarastal (proof) then, that 
is proof [of guilt] having been seen”— Brit. Mus, Egerton, 88, p, 48, a. a. 

Again: “These down here are the Tuarastals, t.c. the Urrads (sureties*) of 
the Caincomithe and co/wyotVef with four persons after him to confirm the guilt, 
and these four persons are, namely, the best Coibdealach (corelative) p.c. the 
highest person] of his Fine, and a Do Aire and an Aire Tuisi, and an Aire Desa, 
And if tliey find the nine persons these are the nine persons, namely, five men 
of his Derhjine, and two Bo -Aires- Tuisi, i.e. for themselves, and an Aire Desa, 
i.e. for himself, and an Aire Echlai, i.e. on the Aire Tuisi, the crime is fastened 
(confirmed), unless it be Fobrad Fiach (a charge for debts or damages), that 
was brought at first ; or he confirms a Fir D€ [an oath of expurgation on the 
gospels] with one man after him”. Ibid. That is, when the prosecutor is able 
to find the nine persons, the accused could only free himself by expurgators 
sworn on the gospels. 

And again : “ The man who brings the four neighbours ( Comaithi) to give 
a Teist (testimony) with an oath on the gospels that they know not a charge 
of a Guin (death, or a wound), or Gait (theft), ox Braid (jg\\xxniQt),ov Eithrach 
(perjury); or other misdeed upon him, either against or in violation of Cata”. 
Ibid. p. 49, b. 

37 > See ante, p. 

• The man who made a criminal charge became thereby an Urrad or surety, for, as the 
Uw expresses It, “ upon him rests the security of his crime, as he must pay It himself if he 
does not succeed In establishing it [i.e, his charge."] MS. Egerton, 88l p. 48. 

t Laws of CO eating and co-stealing, that is the laws regulating charges of theft by an ac- 
cessory. 
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The cliair of Archaeology and Irish History which O’Curry 
held in. the Catholic University of Ireland, was established 
chiefly with a view of promoting historical investigation; and 
Dr. Newman, the first Rector, intended that all the lectures' 
delivered by O’Curry should be published. One of his last, if 
not his very last, act as Rector, was to hand me a cheque for 
tlircc hundred pounds, in order tliat the printiag of the first 
series of Lectures, those “ On the Manuscript Materials of 
Irish History’, might be commenced. Tlie intention of 
Dr. Newman was not lost sight of by the Catholic Bishops, 
nor by Dr. Newman’s successor; the present Rector, Monsignor 
Woodlock For, besides giving a further sum for the comple- 
tion of the first series of Lectures, they purchased, after 
the death of O’Curry, his glossaries and manuscripts. One 
object whicli the University had in purchasing O’Curry ’s manu- 
scripts was, to obtain possession of the Lectures now published, 
with a view to having them printed. This series of lectures 
comprises several short courses which were delivered from 
time to time. According to the original design, it should 
have included at least three other courses — on the internal 
arrangements and furniture of houses, on food and drink, and 
on the burial of the dead. Owing to the sudden death of 
Professor O’Curry immediately after the completion of his 
Lectures on Music, the intended Lectures were not written, 
and I have not been able to discover any materials collected 
towards their preparation. 
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the same rights as the Aithech ar a threha^ and was perhaps 
also included under that name. 

In the case of a minor it was necessary that his Aire 
should be joined with him in all legal acts; and whether 
a person were of age or not, he was not entitled to the full rights 
of a freeman, that is to act as pledge, bail, witness, etc., until 
he had first proved that he possessed the necessary property 
qualification, and had been legally recognized as an Aire : other- 
wise an Aire of his should be joined with him in all legal 
acts. The Aire Cosraing^ as the official Aire Fine of the whole 
Tuatli^ appears to have had much to do with minors, and to 
to have represented them in their general political relations. 

While the family still continued to constitute a political or- 
ganization among the Anglo-Saxons, they must have had 
family council representing the Maegth^ similar to the Irish 
five men of the Fine. When the Maegth merged into a 
mere territorial township, this council of five pledges became 
“the four men and the Reeve”, who represented the Anglo- 
Saxon township on all public occasions, while the general re- 
sponsibllities of the families and partnerships {Maegth^ Frith 
Gilds) y merged into the frankpledge of the township. The 
organization of the family and the custom of descent, are there- 
fore, as we might naturally expect, the true sources of two in- 
stitutions, one of which being also incompatible with the com- 
plete individual liberty of modern times, has disappeared, while 
the other was the embryo, whence has been gradually developed 
the representative system of England. 

Before leaving this subject, I must, however, notice the state- 
ment of Palgrave, in which he differs from most historical and 
legal writers on the subject, namely, that Collective Frank- 
pledge was not an universal custom in England. For instance 
it does not appear to have existed in the ancient shires of 
Northumbria. The men of Salop also claimed to be exempt 
from the Tithing; and there were some at least of the Mer- 
cian burghs, for instance Bristol and Worcester, which were 
free from it.*^* At first sight, this opinion, if true, and it 
probably is so, seems fatal to the views which I have put for- 
Palgrave, op. ciV., p. 202. 
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Being very anxious that the publication of these lectures 
should take place with as little delay as possible, I olTered to 
edit them. In undertaking this task, so foreign to my ordi- 
nary pursuits, I knew that I could rely upon the help of my 
dear friend, die late John E. Pigot, who, besides being 
thoroughly acquainted with everything connected with the 
history, literature, and arts of Ireland, was also intimately 
acquainted with the special subjects of all O’Curry s Lectures, 
having aided him in their preparation. I looked upon, myself 
indeed as only the nominal editor, feeling sure from my 
friend’s love of the subject, and his respect for the labours and 
memory of O’Curry, that he would spare no labour or trouble 
in this matter, as indeed he never did whenever a patriotic 
object or an act of friendship was in question. 

The manuscript of the Lectures as written out for de- 
livery, contained no references to the pages of the Codices 
from which O’Curry drew his materials, and in pome instances 
the Codex itself was not even named ; and, with the excep- ♦ 
tion of some of the shorter ones given in the first ten or 
twelve Lectures, he had not copied out the Irish text of the pas- 
sages of which he gave translations. But although his own collec- 
tion of manuscripts, bought by the Catholic University, included’ 
copies of many of the principal poems and prose tales contained 
in the more important Irish vellum manuscripts, the task of 
going over, without any references, nearly the whole of the 
manuscript literature of Ireland in the Irish language in searclx 
of isolated passages, appeared so formidable an undertaking to 
Mr. Pigot and myself, that we determined to print the lectures 
as we found them, merely omitting repetitions which were 
necessary for the connection of the subject when delivered as 
lectures, but which were unnecessary in a book. 

When about two-thirds of the first volume of the Lectures 
had been printed off, Mr. Pigot went to India, so that I was 
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ward, especially tlie absence of the Tithing in precisely those 
parts in wlilch the inhabitants were largely composed of the 
so-called Celtic or British people, and remained longest in con- 
tact with British Institutions. But if I am right in deriving it 
waTfJ)re-^* from an ancient family organization analogous to the Irish sys- 
of Us origTn could oiily luivc existcd originally in those districts where 

large quantities of common land still existed, and consequently 
many free men still entitled to its usidruct. In Northumbria and 
indeed in all tlie land north of the Tjent, and in the western 
shires in which Saxon lords had siq)planted the British ones, 
the rights of the poorer British freemen must have been set 
aside, and they tliemselvcs reduced to the condition of manu- 
Riscof pasts in the pledi/e of’ a lord. When the organization of the 

collective ^ ‘ ‘ ° 

Maegtli or family fell into desuetude, and the custom of gavel- 
kind was supplanted by greater testamentary freedom, and by 
the foreright of the eldest son to tlie inheritance of freehold 
estate, it. was natural that the responsibilities of t\\Q Maegth 
should be repudiated when its advantages had ceased. It was 
the interest of tlie lord, wlio under tlie old system was directly 
responsible for the liabilities of all those on his estate, to shift 
that responsibility upon his tenants collectively ; on the other 
hand it was the interest of the latter to repudiate collective, and 
assert individual responsibility, especially where freemen who 
owed only allegiance to the British chief, who corresponded 
to the Rig Taatk in Ireland, became by conquest base retainers 
of Saxon lords. Wherever the passage from the old family 
system of the Maegth ^ and the accompanying gild system, 
which I shall describe in the next section, into the collective or 
territorial system of Collective Frankpledge, took place gradu- 
ally as the result of the development of a strong central govern- 
ment and the growth of individual freedom, the tenants made an 
important advance in civil rights. We can therefore under- 
stand why in one part of England Collective Frankpledge should 
be looked upon as a burthen, and in other places as a liberty. 

GILDS A5JD TRADE CORPORATIONS. 

Among most early nations employments were hereditaiy, 
and each handicraft was more or less a caste. Thus in Ireland 
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unexpectedly obliged to go on with the rest of J:he work un- 
aided. As the printing progressed, the necessity of supplying 
references to manuscripts, and the Irish text of the passages 
translated in the body of the Lectures, impressed itself more 
and more on my mind, so that at length I determined to 
make the attempt. This, as the reader will find, has been done 
in Volume III., and a table is now added at the beginning 
of Volume II., supplying the references for the passages 
quoted from Irish manuscripts in that volume. 

In performing this task, I found that some of Professor 
O’Curry’s translations were only free renderings of the original 
text, more or less paraphrased, but always sufficiently close and 
correct for the purposes for which they were used. However 
anxious I miirht be to make some emendations in those trans- 
lations, such as he would have himself made if he had been 
spared to prepare his work for the press, I thought it due to 
O’Curry’s memory to give his own words, except in one or two 
instances, where he gave rather an abstract than a translation. 
When, for this reason, the text is emended, the part so emended 
is enclosed in brackets. The nature of the emendations I would 
suggest in other cases will be seen by comparing the passages 
■quoted in his Lectures from the Crith Gahlach^ the JBruditi 
Da Derga^ the Tain B6 Chuailgney and the Fair of Carman^ 
with the corresponding passages in this Introduction and in 
the Appendix to the second volume of the Lectures. 

In collecting the numerous extracts from the Tain B6 ChuaiU 
gne^ which may be called the Iliad of Irish romance, if I may 
compare small things with great, it struck me that it would be 
well to give a translation of some part of it, sufficient to convey 
an adequate idea of the character of genuine Ancient Irish 
poetry. With this object I made a literal translation from that 
romance, of a complete episode recording the combats of Per- 
diad and Cuchulaind, which, together with the original text, I 
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the craft of the goldsmith, the smith, and the builder, although 
ranked according to the laws with the Baer Nemid or base pro- 
fessions, because the work was done with the hands, were 
looked upon as noble, and always eontinued privileged profes- 
sions, because their privileges and fines were determined by the 
rank of those for whom tliey workedd'’ The curious story in the 
mn B6 Chuailgne of Cularid the smith,— the Irish Wayland 
Smith— and the boy Setanta, which recounts how the latter 
changed his name to Cuclmlaind, or “ Hound of Culand", shows 
us that a king might feast with a smithd'^ Even kings them- 
selves and their sons were often goldsmiths, as is shown by many 
instances recorded in ancient Irish manuscripts. Again the ge- 
nealogy of the Cerdraiglie of Talach Gosxa, which became ex- 
tinct after seven generations in St. Moikemnioc?''' proves the 
nobility of descent of the artists, and the hereditary character 
of the employment. All other handicrafts besides those men- 
tioned were base, and were followed by base Cidles or clients, 
as among the ancient Homans. So, too, a kind of praedial servi- 
tude, or villeinage, the obligation of carrying on the employ- 
ment, was attached to the land given them by a lord.”" 

Before the rise of cities among th.c northern nations, 
every lord had Ins own base craftsmen, and when nth 
enough, he kept as his guest, or attached in some way to his 
court, a professor of each of the noble arts. In those nations 
of antiquity in which the population became dense, and cities 
grow up, each trade or craft had numerous artizans, who 
formed a species of corporation or college. In Rome these col- 
leges were of very ancient origin, their establishment being. 


irandicrafta 
In ancient 
times here- 
ditary. 


Each lord 
had his own 
base crafts* 
men. 


Rise of Cor- 
porations in 
towns. 


See Lect., vol. ii., p. 209. Sec vol. i. Lect. xvii. p. 362. 

375 Vol. ii. Lect, xxix. p. 207. 

37f. right to possess a mill or a forge, like that of a certain class of house, 

appears to have been connected with the possession of a certain quantity of 
land, as the following passage shows : 

“ Even though a man has purchased the site of a forge, or a mill, or a wicker 

hoiis^ and even though he has built them upon it It does not 

avail him, unless he has the grade qualification of land . JifS- II. 3. 18. 
r,C.D. 122. The craft of smith was evidently a privileged one. The oc- 
currence of Buch names in Irish topographical nomenclature as Haile na 
Cerd, or the Bally of the Goldsmith, Haile an Gabhain, smiths town, etc., 
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have printed as one oC the Appendixes to Volume III. 1 have 
also given tlie complete text and a new translation of the wliole 
of the poem on the Fair of Carman^ which O’Carry lias made 
so mucli use of in his second Lecture, and the value of which, 
as an illustration of Irish customs, cannot be overrated. 

I had originally intended to prefix to the first volume of the 
present series of Lectures a short introdiiction chielly on the 
subject of the stone, bronze, andiron ages, that being a subject 
which came more or less within my own proper domain of 
science. Wheri after the departure of ]\Jr. Pigc^ 1 was 
obliged to devote more attention to the general subject, the ^cope 
of my Introduction enlarged itself. The account of the classes 
of society given in the second Lecture appeared to me to be in- 
complete and unsatisfactory. This account was based on a frag- 
ment of a law tract called the Crilh Gahlach^ which I thought 
ought to be printed in full in the Appendix. On searching 
among the papers of O’Curry, I found only a rough draft of 
a translation of the fragment of the tract which he knew, evi- 
dently made for his own use when preparing his Lectures, 
and in which he consequently left many of the most important 
terms untranslated, so that it was almost unintelligible to any 
one. else, and evidently not intended for publication. The frag- * 
ment of tliis tract, such as it was, aj^peared to me, however, to 
be so important that I thought it worth while to institute a 
search through all our manuscripts in order to ascertain whether 
a complete copy of the tract, or the missing fragment, might 
perchance be in them. The task of making such a search was 
undertaken by Mr. O’Looncy, and, as I have fully stated in 
the preface prefixed to the text and translation of the wliole 
tract in the Appendix (vol. III. p. 465), he was successlul in 
finding two fragments which enabled us to give a complete 
text and translation. 

The thorough study of this law tract occupied me a consider- 
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privileges < 
the Roman 
ones abused ; 


suppressed 
and re-es’ 
tabllshcd 
several 
times. 


CoUegium 
applied to 
two kinds 
of corpo- 
rations— the 
Colleges 
and the 
Sodalities. 


by some, attributed to Numa;^^^ in later times they had 
a legal existence, derived no doubt from prescription in the 
'first instance. Their privileges must in time have been abused, 
lor at least have become incompatible with the social and 
commercial condition of Rome, for the senate abolished them 
A.u.c. 685. Clodius restored and increased them, as Cicero 
complains,*^® from among the slaves and dregs of the people, 
thus implying that those previously existing were of a better 
class. Julius Caesar appears to have abolished all those created 
by Claudius, respecting those only of ancient foundation.^^^ 
They revived aficr his death, and were again suppressed 
by Augustus.^^ From a statement of I^ampridlus we learn 
that Alexander Severus reorganized the whole of the colleges, 
and probably gave them the form which they retained more 
or less throughout the middle ages. 

The word Collegium was applied to two classes of corpora- 
tions, both hereditary. The first was wholly religious, such as the 
Collegia Pontificum^ Augururn^ Fratrum Arvaliurn^ etc.; the 
second were trade corporations, such as the Collegia Pistoriim, 
who were both millers and bakers, Fabrorurn^ Navicularum 
or lightermen, and “Ambajarum Collegia, Pharmaeopolac”. 
The trade corporations appear to have been included in the 
associations called Sodalitates, which had more or less of a 
religious character. It is probable, however, that while the 
members of a Collegium were SodaleSy there were many Sodali- 
tales, which were composed of persons not of the same profes- 
sion or occupation. In other words, the Collegium was originally 
a hereditary corporation of persons, having the same occupa- 
tion, such as priests, augurs, etc., or practising the same art or 
handicraft; the Sodalitas was, in most cases at all events, a 
voluntary association for religious purposes and mutual suc- 
cour, such as the great Roman burial societies. It was 

taken in connection with the passage from the laws show that the pos- 
session of land was one of the qiialifieations of at least master craftsmen. 

Plutarch in Numa; Plin., Hist* Aar, lib. xxxvi. c. i. ; lib. xxxvi. c. 12. 

Collegia non ea solum quae senatus sustulerat, restituta sunt, sed in- 
numerabilia quaedam nova omni foece urbis ac servitio constituta. In Pisoneni. 

Cuncta collegia praeterantiquitusconstituta distraxit. Sueion inJul. c.42. 

Collegia, praeter antiqua et legitima dissolvit. Sueton, in Aug c. 82, 
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able time, but it repaid all my trouble by furnishing me with the 
key of the whole Irish political system. It was this study which 
chiefly retarded the publication of the Lectures, and extended 
my Introduction, from forty or fifty pages, to a thick volume. 
The results which I have obtained are very diffei'ent from the 
current views about the political and social condition of the 
ancient Iiish and their ethnological relationships. They also 
throw such an unexpected light upon the early institutions of the 
Anglo-Saxons, and upon the origin of the English representative 
syster , of Gilds, and of the feudal system, as must give to 
an .lent Irish history an importance it never possessed before, 
and secure for it a high place in early European and Aryan 
history. 

The way in which the Introduction was produced, and 
especially the widening of its scope according as materials ac- 
cumulated, account for many of its defects. As I have already 
said, it was to have consisted of a short dissertation on the ages 
cf stone, bronze, and iron, and a number of notes, illustrative 
of special points, which seemed to require some further explana- 
tion, such as the comparison of the w’eapons in the museum 
of the Royal Irish Academy, with the descriptions of the arms 
of the ancient Irish given in Irish tales, the comparison of the 
houses of the Irish with those of the Gauls, the nature of. 
Glaisiit^ etc. As it is now before the reader, it contains very 
little on the subject of the “ three ages of human culture”, but 
the notes on the other subjects have been extended into essays, 
in which I have investigated not only most of the subjects 
treated by O’Curry, though in a totally different way, but also 
those which he intended to discuss — namely, the furniture and 
internal arrangements of houses, food and drink, and the burial 
of the dead. Until the Introduction had reached nearly four 
hundiviid pages, and materials for two hundred more had been 
accumulated, I did not give up the original intention of pre- 
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tlie Collegium that In the first instance could be said 
corpus liahere^ or to be a Corporation though all the rights 
of the corporation of a Collegium may have been enjoyed by 
the Sodales of a SodalUas. Among these religious associations 
were the Sodales Augustalesn an order of priests or religious 
persons instituted by Tiberius to attend to the worship of 
Augustus and the Julia Gens; the Sodales Flaviin lladrianaleSn 
A eliauin A ntonhiin etc. Many of tlicsc Sodalities were probably 
composed of priests, and diflercd therefore in nothing but in 
their antiquity from the ancient colleges of priests or augurs. 

There can be little doubt, however, that, though often con- 
founded and having their functions united in the same body, 
they were distinct in origin, and continued to separately co-exist 
during the first centuries of the empire. 

The colleges of priests and augurs were of course suppressed The^tjade 
when the empire became Cliristian; the trade colleges, on the •urvivcd the 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ , o ^ Koinan Jbra- 

other hand, survived tlie fall of the empire in every country pire* 
where the Roman power iiad subsisted sufiiciently long to de- 
velope Roman municipalities, and witli the rise of tlie Christian 
states attained a developement and a power, especially in the Cor- 
porxUtons des Arts et Ahdlers of France, unknown in Roman 
times. The Confreries or Confraternities may be looked upon as 
the Christian successors of the SodaliiateSn and there seems no 
reason to doubt that the Christian Sodalities arose directly 
out of the pagan ones,^"'-’ and, like them, were sometimes con- 
joined with a trade corporation — that is, the woiicmen of a 
trade corporation selected a patron saint and formed a pious 
association. The two were, however, distinct in origin and design, 
and confraternities existed wholly unconnected with trades. 

Among the German nations there existed during the middle The jnedie- 
ages a number of associations distinguished by the collective 
name of gilds, whose origin and objects were, however, diffe- 
rent. They may be conveniently classified into religioiw gilds. 

As early as the third century a great Christian confraternity existed 
in Alexandria for attending to the sick. It became so powerful and pos- 
sessed such influence in the beginning of the fifth century that it was made 
the subject of an Edict of Theodosius. Similar associations appear to have 
been numerous among the working classes of Rome about the same period. 
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fixing it to the lirst volume of the Lectures. With the view 
of carrying out this intention, I endeavoured to save space by 
compressing my facts into the smallest compass. I hope that 
“ in labouring to be brief I have not become obscure”. If I 
could have re-written the whole when I had ended my investi- 
gations, the book would no doubt gain much in form, and be 
perhaps more readable ; but unless I had done it in the way it 
has been written, it would never have been done at all. As an 
apology for its shortcomings, I can only say with the Roman 
orator: “ Edidi, qua3 potui, non ut volui, sed ut me temporis 
angustlaj coegerunt”. 

One of the most apparent defects is the paging in Roman 
numerals instead of Arabic ones. This method, though suitable 
for prefaces and short introductions, is very inconvenient for a 
volume such as this. But as fully one-half of it had been 
printed off before I determined to make a separate volume of 
it, this defect could not be remedied. This is perhaps the best 
place to say that nearly one-half of this Introduction was already 
printed off in the year 18G9, and that a considerable portion of 
the remainder has been in type during the last two years. The 
chapter on Gilds was printed off before the publication of the 
admirable essay on the subject by Dr. Brentano, prefixed to the 
work of Mr. Toulmin Smith on English Gilds, published by 
the English Text Society. The full information which he has 
gathered together might have been useful to me, but as I did 
not aim at writing an essay on Gilds, but merely at showing 
how the political organization of the ancient Irish indicated 
their true origin, I am rejoiced that I did not see Dr. Brentano’s 
essay before I had worked out my own views on the subject. 
The results of his inquiry generally coincide, so far as they 
go, with those obtained by me. My inquiry may be said, 
however, to have only properly commenced where his ended. 
His results suggest that the origin of Gilds is to be sought in 
the family. I believe I have fully proved it. 
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Th« Gilds of and Ifty or worldly gilds. Xlio former consisted of tlie Kal- 
Kaien- Q-jjg Kalcndors, wliich were associ- , 

ations of priests, who met on the Kalends of each month, 
whence came the name, for tlie transaction of business con- 
nected with their functions; and the pious brotherhoods, or 
Confrater- “ Frominen Bruderschaften”, who represented the ‘ Confi diies 
of France, and like them were the successors of tlie first Chris- 
tian sodalities formed upon the Roman pagan models. The 
Gilds of the Kalenders continued to exist even among the Pro- 
testant pastors long after the Reformation in the form of meet- 
ings held several times in the year. 

Giid-Meri The lay gilds consisted of the glld-mcrchants or town- 
chantBi craft-gilds. The former represented on the one 

hand the protective' or true gilds, the origin of which I am 
about to discuss, and on the other, the trade associations or 
collegia. In some cases gild-merchants were protective gilds 
which had been modified according as the original free burgh 
developed Into a city, or which had gradually arisen, in the 
towns of lords as a protection against the oppressions of the 
latter, or against that of patrician families. In other cases where 
a town grew up in conscipience of the special development of 
one or more handicrafts, its government vested in^ the 
corporation or society formed by the craftsmen, and this in * 
process of time became a mere civic body. Tire free handi- 
craftsmen were of course originally members of the town- 
gilds; but as the burghers grew wealthy and acquired 
aristocratic pretensions, or neighbouring noble families got hold 
of the government of the city, the wants of the handicraftsmen 
naturally led to the rise of associations which may be regarded 
as the revival of the original trade corporation which had 
Craft-Giw.; merged in the town-gild. In this way arose many of the 

craft-gilds or associations of handicraftsmen for the regulation ' 
and protection of their crafts. These craft-gilds, as well as the 
original trade corporations from which they sprung, were called 
Zunfte. 

the Gild, of The gilds of kalenders and the confraternities are clearly 
Sconira- of Christian Origin, but founded upon Roman pagan models, 
man"' and indeed must have been introduced in many cases into 

origin ; 
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Altliough my main object in writing the following Intro- 
duction was to bring tlie subject of Irish Archaeology and 
History, as treated of by O’Curry, into connection with those 
of the other countries of Northern and Western Europe, and 
thus take them out of the state of isolation in which they have 
hitherto remained, I have endeavoured, as far as possible, to use 
different Irish materials for my illustrations from those em- 
ployed by O’Curry, not only because I was anxious to get 
passages more suitable from my point of view than those given 
in the Lectures, but chiefly in order to increase the number and 
diversity of the examples given. At first I intended to give 
the Irish text of every passage quoted from a manuscript, but 
the extent to which this would have increased the volume 
compelled me to give up the idea. This accounts for some of 
the notes being set in double columns : the Irish text was to have 
been in one column and the translation in the other. As most 
of the manuscripts quoted are accessible, and as I have given 
all the technical terms in the translation, the absence of the 
Irish text will not be much felt. In the case of those quoted 
from the Lehor na h-Uidhri^ there can be now no inconve- 
nience at all, inasmuch as the beautiful lithograph transcript 
of that MS. published by the Royal Irish Academy, puts a fac- 
simile of the original within the reach of every one. The 
Academy is now bringing out a similar facsimile of the vellum 
MS. called the Lehor BreCy and I trust that it will continue 
to bring out similar facsimiles of all the other vellum MSS. in 
their possession, and thus bring the materials of Irish history, 
literature, and philology within the reach of scholars. 

Names and technical terms are always a difficulty to transla- 
tors, especially if the original language be very different in 
sound and genus from that of the translation. There is, how- 
ever, an additional difficulty in Irish. In the first place, we 
have^to deal not with one language, but with several ; for be- 
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Germany from tlie Romanized countries, Gaul and Italy. 

or trade corporations in tlic true sense of the word,<^'’adocorpo- 
could only nave arisen in countries where the population aornan 

- 1 i origin ; 

became dense enough to form towns, although the germs of 
such associations may be traced among all the earlier nations 
of Europe in the privileges enjoyed by the armourer, tlie 
goldsmith, tlie sculptor, the builder. There seems little doubt 
that the Zibifte^ like the Corporations des Arts et Metiers 
of France are imitations of the Roman institutions of the same 
class. 

But besides the two classes of associations, the reli£^iousP'‘oa>cfiveor 

^ true Gilds; 

confraternities and the trade corporations, whicli arc not of 
German origin, there existed another class whicli without being 
peculiar to ancient Germany, were native institutions. These 
were the true gilds, whence tlie name came to be extended to 
all other associations, wliether for religious or trade purposes. 

In a Frankish capitulary of the year 779, the word 6 rzWc); 2 za 
or Geldonia for swoiai associations, which were without 

doubt Gilds.^®^ The word again occurs in a capitulary of 
Hincmar, . Archbishop of Rlieims, of the year 858, in which 
he points out what he tliinks to be their proper 1 ‘unctions,*^* 
and blames their abuses. That these gilds were essentially lay 
institutions, and to be distinguished from the associations of 
priests, is fully proved by his not using the term GeldoniavAxon \ 
he mentions in another place meetings of priests on the Ka- 
lends.^^-^ The sworn association of serfs in Flanders, and along sworn socio- 
thc coast, denounced in a capitulary of Louis le Debonnairc, tiers, etc., 

“De Sacramentis per gilJonia iiivicem conjuraiitibus, ut nemo facero 
praesumat Alio vero modo de illorum elccinosinis, ait de ineendio. aut de 
naufragio, quamvis conveneiitias faciant, nemo in hoc jurare praesumat”. In 
the first book of the Lombard law (tit. 17. cap 7), we have “do sacramentis 
per gildoniam”, which is glossed “ i.e. illicita collectione”. 

“ De confratriis earumque conveiitibus quomodo celebrari debeant. Ut 
de collectis, quas geldonias vel confratrias vulgo vocant, sicut jam verbis 
monuimus, et nunc scriptis expresse praecipimus, tantum fiat, quantum ad 
auctoritatem, et utilitatem, atquo rationem pertinet: ultra autem nemo, 

Deque sacerdos, neque fidelis quisquam, in parochia nostra progredi au leaf’, 
etc. Labhei concilia^ ed. Coleti, t.x. cap. 16. p. 4. 

u Quid cavendum sit presbj teris, quando per kalendas inter se coave- 
niunt”. — Ibid.f cap. 15. 
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tween the language of some Irish tracts and the present spoken 
language, there is an interval of from one thousand to twelve 
hundred years, during which the Irish language has been con- 
stantly undergoing changes. In the second place, as there was 
no great classical period, tho orthograpliy has never been fixed, 
so that there is often considerable dilFcrence in the spelling of 
the same name in different manuscripts even of the same age. 
Hitherto it has been tho custom of translators, almost indeed 
without exception, to give the Irish proper names in the exact 
form in which the translators found them. But as these occur 
usually in oblique cases, especially in the genitive, many of the 
best known Irish proper names mentioned in English books arc 
genitives, or some other oblique cases. The word which 
is the genitive of Eriu^ is a good example of this. In printing 
the text of the Lectures, I made at first no change in the spell- 
ing of the proj^er names, whether of persons or places, with one 
or two important exceptions ; but in the later Lectures I took 
somewhat more liberty. I spelled the words generally as they 
are found in the manuscripts from which they arc quoted, 
and used where I could do so the nominative forms. In the 
Introduction I 'was of course entirely free to adopt any course I 
chose. I accordingly liave endeavoured to give the Irisli 
words in the nominative form wliencvcr I was able to do so, and 
to spell them as they arc spelled in the oldest manuscripts, 
avoiding especially the modern system of corrupt aspiration, 
which renders Irish so barbarous looking. I have not used ea 
for the Irish long e, as is invariably done by most Irish writers, 
because I believe that any deviation whatever from the 
original form, is a mistake. Any one who wishes to know 
the exact value of the different letters in Irish words should 
learn it from an Irish Grammar. It is needless to say 
that I have not adopted the absurd method of phonetic 
spelling whicli is sometimes adopted to guide the reader to 
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of the year b21, were no doubt gilds, though not called so m 
the capitulary.=“ The Collectae, Confratriae, or Consortiae 
condemned by the Council of Nantes in the year 65(5 were also 
Gilds, for, as M. Kervyn de Lettenhoven has well romaiked, 
these' Collectae are of the same kind as those denounced by 
Hincmar two hundred years later.“‘ The Flcimsh gilds arc 
particularly interesting, not only because they existed among 
Lfs, but because they were not held in great cities and were 
not founded for religious purposes, but for mutual defence, or 
for agricultural or commercial objects. Tims the privileges of 
the Abbey of St. Pierre of Ghent of about the year boO men- 
tion the existence ofa partnership of fifty mmnbers lor the work- 
ruManC^n-ing of soiuo poldcr-land.- Adam of Bremen ^ 

& Frisian association of nobles under the name of ConjuraU 
Sodales formed for the purpose of discovery in noithein 

""in ihe Anglo-Saxon laws of Ine the word ^egilda^ 
in connection with the legal protection ot strangers. _ Gegitdan, 
there seems no reason to doubt, were members of associations like 
those known at a later period as Frith Gilds. As I have be- 
fore stated, these gilds aflbrded to them members that kind of 
mutual security which was known as Collective Liankplcdg . 
Several of these gilds developed later on into great pohtica 
institutions like those of London, which \'V ^ 

Athelstanc became united into one powerful gild. Still later 
on, we find the term gild applied not only to true descendants 

7 >■ Do conjurationibu3 servorum quae fiunt in PlandrU et Monpisco et 
in caeteris maritimis locis, volumua ut. per missos nostros indicetur donnnis 
servorum illorum, ut constringant eos, no ultra tales con jurationes facore 
nraesumant. Et ut sciant ipsi eorundem servorum domini, quod cujuscumq 
servi hujuscemodi conjurationem facore praesuu.pser.nt postquain eis ha 
nostra iussu fuerit indicata, bannum nostrum, id ost sexaginta > P 

dominus porsolvere debeat”. Capilulare ad Theodoms villam (an. 821 o .) 
Ed. Migne,p.445. 

: r.: £. »«), « .-o 

do tlio two references relate to one document? 

»•« Lib. iv. ch. 
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pronounce the words, as it is said, correctly. This may he 
well enough for modern Irish, but old Irish was not pro- 
nounced like modern Irish. 

It is indeed probable that a person pronouncing the old Irish 
broadly, sounding every letter as he would do in German 
words, would come nearer to the pronunciation of an Irishman 
of the sixth century, than by aspirating them and pronouncing 
them as in modern Irish. 

To those who object to the strange hard names in this Intro- 
duction and in the Lectures, as well as in other Irish books, I 
can only answer, that the same objection applies to works on 
the history of the Anglo-Saxons, Norse, Germans, Greeks — in 
fact to the liistory and literature of every people who do not 
speak English; and that proper names, and law and other 
technical terms so modified as to suit the rules of English pro- 
nunciation, besides giving a wrong idea of the people and of 
their language, have often led to serious error; while correct 
names and terms are really more easily pronounced, and are 
valuable instruments, of scientific inquiry into the history and 
antiquities of nations. 

The number of important Irish words which occur through- 
out the following volumes, and most of which are fully ex- 
plained for the first time, is so considerable, that I thought it 
would prove useful to scholars to index them separately. This 
index, or rather glossary— for I have added the meaning of the 
words as established in these volumes — will be found at the 
end of the third volume. In preparing it I have taken advan- 
tage of the latest results of my inquiries, and increased know- 
ledge of the subject, to improve the meaning and correct the 
spelling of several words, and of adding the nominative 
form in many cases where the word occurs in the text or 
notes in an oblique case. This I have done chiefly in 
the q^e of words in the Crith Gahlach and other parts of 
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of tlie Frith Gild‘s, but also to trade corporations, both ot the Tbo term 

. . (>//</ exten- 

class of gild-merchants and craft“gilds, representing the German 
Ziinfte and the French Corporations des Arts et Metiers^ and 
lastly to religious associations of the clergy, or gilds of halen- 
dcx’s, and of the laity, or the Con freries or confraternities. The 
gild of weavers of London was a craft-gild; the gild of the 
clergy of Canterbury mentioned in Domesday Book was a gild 
of kalcnders, while the gild in Exeter established “ for God’s 
love and their souls’ need”, the gild established in the time of 
Richard the Second at Norwich, in honour of St George the 
martyr, and similar associations “ for example s sake”, are clearly 
sodalities, to which the name gild was applied after it had lost 
its ori^nal special meaning, and acquired the general signiti- 
cation of an association or band of persons. 

Authors who treat of the subiect of mlds, even when they Supposed 

^ .1, p Pagan origin 

do not make any distinction between true gilds and the craltof Giids. 
and religious gilds, carry back their origin to the remotest 
German and Scandinavian heathen times. There is sufficient 
evidence of tlie existence of associations called by the name of 
gild in Denmark, and perhaps in Scandinavia in late pagan 
times; but these times bring us far into the Christian period 
in England, and consequently this evidence docs not satis- 
factorily settle the question as to the pagan origin of gilds. 

Indeed the oldest direct evidence on the subject of gilds 
hitherto known is English, as the laws of Ine are anterior to 
the capitulary of Charlemagne of the year 779. The earliest 
statutes of any association called a gild now known, are not older 
than the end of the tenth or the beginning of the eleventh 
century, and even these are not statutes of true gilds. 

The importance to which the Gilds had attained in England Giids sup- 
as early as the time ol Canute, coupled with the rapid rise ofhaveorigi- 

^ i nated in 

great Gilds in Denmark about the period of the Danish occu- Engidnu ; 
pation of England, has led Wilda, one of the principal writers 
on gilds, to the opinion that they first arose in England, and, 
were introduced thence into Denmark before the Danes were 
converted to Christianity. Circumstances, it is true, were 
favourable in England to the development not only of true 
gilds, but likewise of analogous industrial and religious asso- 
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the Appendix, which were printed four years ago, and in the 
early part of the Introduction which was printed more than 
two years ago. 

In comparing Irish law and other terms with those of the 
Teutonic and other languages, the reader will perceive that I 
have confined myself to words which differ very little in form, 
and are either identical or closely related in meaning, as I was 
anxious to avoid basing any conclusions upon purely theoretical 
data. 

Professor O’ Curry’s object in the following Lectures being 
to give pictures of Irish manners and customs, as they are ex- 
hibited in the ancient laws, and described in the poems and 
prose tales contained in Irish manuscripts, a task which no one 
else had ever before attempted, he has rarely referred to any 
of the published works on Irish history and antiquities. My 
object, when I went over the same ground, was to compare the 
results of O’Curry’s labours with those of similar inquiries 
into the manners and customs of other ancient and medi- 
eval peoples pf North Europe. Where I went over new 
ground, I combined the two objects. In either case I also have 
made little use of any published works on Irish history or antiqui- 
ties. Indeed, even had I time and space to go over the prin- 
ted literature of the last two centuries, I could have gleaned 
very little that would have been of any use for my special pur- 
pose. It would, no doubt, have been different if I were en- 
gaged in the compilation of a general work on the subject of 
Irish history and antiquities. 

But while it was unnecessary to glean facts from published 
Irish works, which I was in a position to get directly from the 
original sources — Irish manuscripts, — there are many works, 
especially many recent German works, on the manners, cus- 
toms, and laws of the other northern nations, which I regret I 
either heard of too late, or could not get access to. 
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ciations. On tlie other hand, the despotic governments of 
Charlemagne and Ills successors strove to crush the development 
of such free associations. We have seen in the capitulary of 
Louis le Debomiaire, of the year 821, that gildships among 
the serfs are not only denounced, but the lords are commanded 
under a threat of penalties to suppress them. If they did not 
succeed in entirely suppressing tlieiri, they certainly checked 
their development to such an extent that the trade corpora- 
tions and coidi aternities which grew up later seem to have 
been fonned i*atlier on the Roman type than on that of the old 
Gaulish or German institutions. Although there can be no 
doubt that while the Carlovingian emperors were crushing out 
the spirit of free association under the despotic rule of an or- 
ganized and centralized feudalism, gildships grew up rapidly 
and developed into live institutions in England ; thc're is, 
nevertheless, no ground for making tlie latter the birth-place of 
institutions tlie germs of wlilch existed among all Aryan peoples. 
It would indeed be strange il an organization which had become 
so interwoven with Christian practices in England, should have 
been introduced and taken root rapidly among pagans so very 
hostile to Christianity as were the Danes. That the insignifi- 
cant native Danish gilds should have received an impulse by 
contact of some of their members with those of the great 
English FrlilL Gilds, is natural enough, and accounts for the 
subsequent rise of the great Danish protective gilds. 

There exists also a general belief that gilds were somehow 
connected with the d Jinking banquets which the Germans and 
Scandinavians ai’c said to have combined with certain ritualistic 
solemnities on the occasion of important family events such, as 
the leasts given when the heir was about to enter into 
jjossession of' his ancestral property. Tlie Braga cup was 
handed to him, and he promised to do some noble action worthy 
of his forefathers, drained the cup, and ascended Ids father’s 
chair. Such solemnities were observed in other assemblies 
also, which afforded suitable occasien, but especially on high 
festivals on which they were accustomed to offer to the gods.^®^ 

3*7 Wilda, Das Gildenwesen iin MiUelallcr, p. 2-3. See ante, note 358, p. 
cxcvii., as lo the Irish FUda Comhadhasa. 
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This much by way of apology, if I should appear to claim 
as my own, results previously obtained by others. 

I have endeavoured in all cases to consult the original 
works, manuscripts as well as printed books, to which I refer. 
There arc, however, one or two books from which I have 
obtained information, indirectly as well as directly. The 
latter I have duly acknowledged in the foot notes ; the former 
I could not always. I have in this way frequently referred to 
the works of Karl Weinhold, but I think it right that I should 
also specially acknowledge my obligations to him in respect of 
the bibliography of old Norse and medieval German customs. 
With his valuable book A.lt 7iordisches JLehen as my guide, 
I was soon able to make my way through the rich stores of 
Norse literature. Let me also acknowledge here the aid which 
I have received from the work of Dr. Lorenz Diefenbach, 
one of the veteran Celtic scholars of Germany. That help was. 
precisely of a kind which could not be acknowledged in foot 
notes, but it was not the less valuable. 

The reader will see that in comparing the Irish political and 
social system with those of adjacent countries, I have almost 
invariably referred to Anglo Saxon England, Scandinavia, and 
Germany, and hardly ever to France, although the latter was 
the head- quarters of the so-called Celts. This I believe to have 
been the true course, and the results of my inquiry have justi- 
fied it. . The customs of the ancient Gauls had been either 
obliterated, modified, or so mixed up with those of their suc- 
cessive conquerors — Romans, Burgundians, Franks — that no 
certain results would be obtained by comparing Irish customs 
with those of France or Belgium in the eighth or ninth cen- 
tury. The laws and customs of Ireland had not been directly 
influenced by Roman law, and should therefore be contrasted 
with the legal and political institutions of the nations of the 
north, .which had also been directly influenced, only to a very 
INT. ^ 
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Grimm tlioiiglit tlic name gild to be connected with tlic 
pagan sacrificial feasts. The religious worship of the Anglo- 
Saxons and other Germanic and Scandinavian nations was not, 
however, so highly organized as to have, in addition to a priest- 
hood, brotherhoods for the special practice of rites, like the 
Roman sodalities. The feasts were not the objects, but the 
consequences, of the association of men in gilds. When men 
associated together for some definite purpose, it was natural to 
commemorate the event by a banquet, and it may have 
frequently happened that the original object of a gild was lost 
sight of owing to changes in the circumstances of the times or 
places, and that the banquets of the gild-brothers became the 
chief purpose of the gild. There is, however, one gild the name 
of which possibly suggests a banquet as the originahobject, the 
Tlezlagh of Sleswig, if we may connect this word with the 
Norse VeiUla or Veizla^ a feast. But the use of tills term, — 
supiiosing the connection here suggested to exist, — as a 
distinctive name in one case only, would tend rather to mark 
the exceptional character of the connection between gilds and 
banquets, than to show that the former had for principal object 
the latter. 

Tlie etymology of the word Gild is obscure, but I think if 
can help us in tracing the true origin of the institution. 
the Gothic Bible, (j)6povy tribute is rendered by gild; in the 
oldest Norse the corresponding word gikli has the same 
meaning.*'^®^ In some of the Saga, but apparently no.t 
in the Edda, it means a drinking feast, which is cer- 
tainly a secondary meaning. Anglo-Saxon affords us the 
oldest example of the word Gild with the meaning of an 
association of persons; it has also Gilda, a companion, and 
Gildscipey a guildship, which show that the application of 
the word to a brotherhood was fidly established. These words 
do not, occur in Beowulf, although the verb gyldan is used 


J®* As in e^Sr skyklu go^Sin oil gildi eiga, an diis omnia tributa cederent, 
VoJtJispa, 21. a 3 y ser til gildis gjdf, a gift always looks for a reward, Ildvamdl 
148. Skattgildi, payment of tribute in Olafs Saya hms helgay c. 136, gives Uf 
the idea of money as in the New High German Geld, 

Ganta Gildi, potus Odinis, Kormak*t Saga, 21-2. 
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slight extent, by the civilization of the Mediterranean nations 
before the historic period. 

To complete the picture of the Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Irish which these three volumes contain, a fuller ac- 
count of the classes and organization of the literary orders than 
has been given in the Lectures would be necessary. But this 
subject is so intimately wound up with the mythology of the 
ancient Irish, that it would be a waste of time to attempt to add 
to what O’Cuiry has said without a thorough investigation of 
the gods and religious ideas of the pagan Irish. I made some 
progress with this, and had collected a good deal of information 
concerning their rather extensive pantheon, when finding that 
it would take perhaps a couple of years to finish it, and that the 
Introduction could not be conveniently enlarged further, or the 
whole work longer delayed, I relinquished the subject, at least 
for the present. 

In conclusion,! desire to thank my friend, Mr. Brian O’Looney, 
for the aid he has given me since he became connected with the 
University. I shall perhaps best express the value I attach to 
that aid when I say that without it I would not have attempted, 
and could not have written this Introduction. I am consoled, 
however for the trouble I have given him by the knowledge 
that he was undergoing the best training to fit him to be the 
successor of O’Curry in the chair of Irish History and Archae- 
successor in profound knowledge of Irish 
and in work done. I have also to thank my 'friend and col- 
league Dr. D. B. Dunne, who, from his acquaintance with the 
theory of music, and especially of Church music, was able to 
render me great assistance by carefully reading the proofs of 
the sheets on music, and making many valuable suggestions. 
I have also to thank him for correcting many of the proofs of 
other parts al^o. 
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in it in tlie same sense as the Gothic verb gilden. namely, 
to pay. So far as these comparisons go, they appear to me 
to prove that the origin of tlie Gild is not to be sought for in 
the practice of religious rites, or in companionship in war, but 
in something connected with tribute, its mode of payment, 
or with the medium of payment generally. 

It is not easy to see at first the connection of tribute, money, 
etc., with an association of persons. There are, however, a 
number of words in Irish which supply tlic links, and fidly 
explain, as I believe, the true origiir of gilds. I have already 
mentioned tliat the term Fearan CongiUa Flue was applied to 
that part of the tribe land occupied by freemen who formed 
the associations or partnerships called a Coinaitches^ which I 
have described in a Ibrmer section. The head of such an as- 
sociation or of a “ comorbship” was called the Aitkecli comaide^ 
that is, the father or chief of the ComaUJiclies established by 
the association. This partnership was also called a Congilda. 
The word fogelt whicli lias been already explained as the cost 
of grazing cattle under distraint, the word gilt or gelt to 
graze, and congilt^ to co-graze, clearly shows that a Con- 
gildcf^^ was an association or partnership for co-grazing. In 
all these woi'ds, however, the idea of grazing is secondary, 
the original meaning is connected with gial^ a pledge or se- 
curity, gialda^ to be pledge or security. As lias been already 
explained,^*'’* each member of a “ Comorbship” and of a co- 
tenancy gave a pledge for the fulfilment of his share of the 
duties of the co-partnership, and all were collectively respon- 
sible for all fines, tributes, etc , and were Represented for 
legal purposes by their cliief pledge Congilda or Aitliecli ar 
a threha, who acted for them as bail, witness, compurgator, 
etc. It is in this twofold sense of individual and collec- 
tive responsibility that tlie Teutonic words came to mean 
tribute, to pay, etc. The Irish preserves not merely the 
original idea, of collective pledge or security, but the 

Gegildan, the members of a Gild, is translated Congildones, in the 
laws of Henry I. (Lxxv, § 10). 

See Ante, note 320, p. rlxxvii. 
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mode in wlilcli this collective pledge was ellected, namely, 
co-grazing. 

Kemble lias suerfirested that the Geqildan. brothers or fellows Kf mMo's 

suggestion 

of the efild, mentioned in Anglo-Saxon laws, were the asso- umt Gv^/te 
ciates in the Tithing and the Hundred, who were mutually 
bail or pledge for one another; and argues that the manner raion, 
in which they arc mentioned in the laws of Alfred,''^'* shows 
that they were not members of voluntary associations formed 
for religious, social, or funeral objects, but of political bodies of 
which every man should necessarily be a member. Kemble not correct, 
here confounds the natural family {Fine, Maefftli,) with the arti- 
ficial family or partnership. In the natural (amily the responsi- 
bilities and privileges were alike inherent; in the artificial 
family these depended upon the Ibrmation of a partnership, 
wliich in very ancient times was only to a certain extent 
a voluntary act; it was always however accompanied by legal 
formalities. While tlie gild then afibrded the same kind of 
mutual security as the family in ancient times, and the 
collective Frankpledge of later, times it should not be con- 
founded with either. It was an artllicixl family, Intended to 

J**"* The English yield transmits to sonic extent the double meaning of pay- 
ment or tribute and grazing. 

LL. iElf. § 27. Ancient Laws and Institutes of England, p. 35. 

391 li Now it is perfectly clear that a law expressed in such general terms as 
these, cannot be directed to a particular and exceptional condition ; that it dpea 
not refer to the accidental existence of gegylden, but on the contrary assumes 
every man to have such. We cannot, therefore, construe it of voluntary as- 
sociations formed for religious, social, or funeral objects, and for the purposes 
of this law we must look upon gegylda as a general name borne by every 
individual in respect of some gyld or association of which he was taken to 
be a member. The only meanings which the root gyld enables us to attach 
to the word gegylda, are these: either, one who shares with others in paying ; 
or, one who shares with others in worshipping. If we adopt the former ren- 
dering, we must suppose that certain contributions were made by a number 
of persons to a common purse, partly for festive purposes, partly as a mutual 
guarantee and club fund for legal costs, for the exiienses of reciprocal aid and 
defence, perhajis even for mortuary celebrations and charitable distributions. 

Another though a perhaps less probable suggestion is, that such gegylden may 
have been jointly responsible for taxes or the outfit of armed men who attended 
in the fyrd or military expedition on behalf of them all. But this we cannot 
further illustrate in the absence of all record of the financial system of the 
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supply to the poorer members of the community the important 
advantages of the true family. 


ncient 
canization 
of Friciilund; 


The people of Ditmarsch, as I have already mentioned, 
were divided into ScMac/iten (Irish Sliochf'^'^) that is, Families 
or Houses. Tlie whole political organization of the country was 
based upon those Houses, as much as the old Irish organization 
was upon the clan. No person not a member of a Family could 
be a citizen of the state. The Families were subdivided into 


just as the Irish C/IculcI was made up of a number of 
Fines. Neocorus, in his Chronicle of Ditmarsch, tells us 
that these Families liad among themselves great confederacies. 


early Teutonic monarchs, even those of Charlemagne himself, which would 
have been inraluable guides to us through the intricacies of this dark subject 
of inquiry. The second meaning given to gegylda would rest upon the as- 
sumj)tion of some jnivate and as it were hero-worship, common to the 
gyld-brothers, a fact familiar enough to us in the Athenian and Eoman 
gentes; but the existence of any such foundation for the gyld among the 
Anglo-Saxons is extremely improbable, when we consider the small numbers 
that appear to have constituted the association, and tliat no trace of any such 
worship remains in our heathen mythology. I therefore prefer the first ren- 
dering of the word, and look u])on gegyldan as representing those who mu- 
tually pay for one another, that is under a system of pecuniary mulcts, those 
who arc mutually responsible before the law, -the associates in the tithing 
and the hundred Kemble, TJui Saxom m England, vol. i. pp. 238, 240. 

The Insh Sliocht, race, was a subdivision of the Cind, and being 
strictly genealogical, it did not include, like the clan, all the dependents, etc. 

“ It sin in idem Carspclen hcrlichc olde Gcschlechte, so van uiidenklic- 

hen Jahren hero, umme ehrerUprichticheitunndehrlichenDadenwillen,mit 

herlichen schonen Ilcrteken unnd wapen gcziret,de under sich in sonderliche 
Brodertembte odder Kluffte gedelet undo under sick grote Verbundnisse ge- 
hatt, de eine den anderen, ock den allcrgeringsten unde aermesten nicht tho 
vorlaten, so ehn jemant vorunrechten uiid belastigen wolde. Im Kalle nun 
eine uth frombden landen sich in cinem Carspel nedergelaten unnd in ein 
geschlechte sich bcgeven unde tho befrunden begerct, wen desulve ehrliche 
undadelhafte Tuchnisse seiner ehrlichen gebort, herkomendes, Handel und 
Wandelss gebracht, schriftlich, edder ock bestendig undo muntlich intiigen 
laten, hebben se densulven vor einen veddern dess Geschlechtes angenhamen, 
ock nicht gcringer geachtet also ehren negasten angebornen Krundt, ja Ilud 
unnd Har bi demsulven, wen he sick ehnen unnd se wedderumme ehmemit 
truwen unde Eiden, wo die Veddern sembtlich under sich verbunden, upge- 
settet, unnd alle welirhaffte manschop des ganzen geschlechtes wol hedden 
seinethalven sich in Gefahren Livess unnd levcndes gestocken unnd tho velde 
getagen’'. J ohan Adolfi’s genannt Neocorus, Chronik dcs Landes Ditmarschen, 
herausgegeben von Dahlmann, Kiel, 1829. Bd, i. b. 20G. 
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thinks the associations were sworn gilds, the latter 
being, indeed, frequently mentioned in tlie Frisian laws. He 
also appears to look upon these gilds as Identical with the 
Kluffte^ or rather that the KUiJfte were organized like gilds. 

The statute of the family of Raverte in Fehmarn {der Ravert- 
schen Vettermhafi) which was originally from Ditmarsch, 
although only drawn up in the form we possess it in the 
seventeenth century, when compared with the statutes of gilds, 
strengthens, Wilda thinks, this view. The Klufft of Dit- 
marsch is the Irish Fine in its limited sense; the confederacies 
are partnerships, which being as 1 have said ai tilicial Fines 
intended to supply by association the place of the true family 
succour and responsibility, must necessarily resemble the Klufft 
or Fine to such an extent as to have led to their being con- 
founded. 

The relationship between the Ditmarsch and Irish organiza* relation be- 

^ n’* ! tween It 

tlons, and the mention ol' sworn gilds in the Frisian laws, ami that 

’ ^ r 1 1 • > Ireland. 

which were no other than Neoconis’ “ grotc Verbundnisse’ , 
strongly support the view that gilds were originally grazing 
cO'partnerships, not only under the sanction of the law, but 
forming an essential feature ol’ the social organization, and 
exerting a considerable influence upon the state. It is further 
strengthened by tlie existence of such associations in the great 
grazing polder-lands of Flanders, in the Menpiscus, and along 
the coast of the North Sea, as already mentioned. I 
may also add that the old Elemish laws include regulations 
for the culture in common of the polders. A comparison 
between the Eh’isian and E^lemish laws and custumals, especially 
of those relating to gilds and co-partnership grazing, with 
the old Irish laws, would, I am convinced, throw a flood of 
light not only on the origin of the gilds, but on the early 
social organization of north-west Europe. 

It may be objected that we find the gilds as civic instltu- Later cItIc 
• *1 1 11 cliaracter of 

tions, while the rural origin I have assigned to 
consign them to villages. In Denmark several gilds, 
among them some that attained celebrity, were not located in 


Op. ctV., 58-61. 
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ones ; this junction has not really affected the value of the former, Ixx-IxxL 
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another ; this relationship borne out by Irish traditions, Ixxv-lxxvi. The 
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cities, as for cxamj^lo, in Sioberg, in Sonclerlierred, in Laaland, 
and many other places Those which were located in 
cities in Denmark did not exclude persons living in the 
country from membership. But as long as gilds were merely 
rural partnerships for mutual pledge and assistance, they could 
not attract attention or find a place in history ; it was only 
when a burgh grew up, as I have before described, and the 
gilds acquired more importance, and that the artizans formed 
associations, bringing with them llic traditions of the corpora- 
tions of Romanized towns, or forming gilds in imitation of 
the old rural ones, when tlic sole occupation of the people was 
agriculture, that their name first appears. Thenceforward they 
lose all trace of their primitive type, and become essentially 
civic institutions. 

ORIGIN OF THE TERM “ FEUD”, AND RELATION OF THE IRISH 
LAND’SYSTEM TO FEUDALISM. 

The disadvantages to historical inquiry of the neglect of the 
study of the institutions and customs of the so-called Celtic 
peoples, arc no where more seen than in the investigation of 
Feudalism, the origin and very name of which arc still ob- 
scure. It is always assumed that feudalism was altogether 
foreign to the laws and customs of the peoples just alluded to. 
The sources of this opinion were chiefly the baseless assump ■ 
tions, that all Germans were freemen and equal, and knew no 
■aristocracy, and that the so-called Celtic peoples had no fixed 
property in land — indeed in any thing according to some.^^-^^ 
One of the oldest, if not tlic oldest, monument of Germanic tradi- 
tions, the elder or poetic Edda of Saemund, shows the erroneous 
character of the theory ofcquality among the Germans. In the 
curious poem of the Rigsmal, already referred to, ancient society 
is shown to have been composed of three classes whose mythical 
origin is unfolded in the account of the birth and education of 
Jarl, Karl, and Thracl. It is indeed difficult to conceive how 

39® Schlegel, Om gamle danske, Reisadvaner^ p. 222; Wilda, op, c{L,pp. 66, 

68 . 

329 The words Germans and Germanic are used here as a collective desig- 
nation for the Germans proper, the Scandinavians, and all outlying branches 
of the two great stems. 
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. of strangers, cxxix-cxxxi. 
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the error, that the Germans had no aristocracy, could have 
arisen. As to the special communistic habits of tl\e Celts, what- 
ever they may have been in prehistoric times, the foregoing 
pa^^^'es coiitaiii enough to show that within the reach of written 
or traditional history such a state of things did not exist. 

The attempts to determine the etymology of “ feud” or thenypoti.escs 
hypothetical “ feudum”, show the vague ideas wlilch p re vaihid etymology 
and still prevail as to the origin of feudalism. Some derived it 
from (ides, or iotdus, or fidclitas; others prefer the Alemanniscli 
faide, GermLin veJid^ a feud or dissension. Otlicrs again tell us 
that it is made up ol od, possession or estate, and feo^ wages. 

This etymology has been improved upon by taking /c^o in wliat 
is considered its original sense of cattle, that is, as property 
in cattle. Dietz’s explanation may be summarized thus: O 
Frencli fieu (wliencc modern French and English fief) verb 
fever, Vimch feffer, to feoir, from the Old High German /lA?/, 
fell'll, new high Gorman oiefi, cattle, Ifom Gothic fcii/iu, pos- 
session, Ang.-Sax. feoh, O. Norse English fee. From feu, 
or the Proveneal feu, came the medieval Latin feudiini,*^^ 
feodum in the ninth century, the d being euplionic, as in ladico 
lor laico, etc. Munch'"* gives a very plausible explanation 
of both alikl and /Jer/, tlius: ahau^r = al-ikl, whole lordship; 
and fe-au=S zz food or usufruct of the land,— that is, the owner 
of the al-od had the whole lordship, the owner of the fe-6d, 
the usufruct only. 

Palgrave very justly observes that the theories of the Teu-Paigravo^^^ 
tonic derivation offend are contradicted by the practice of thetotiiem; 
Teutonic tongues, for in no Teutonic or Gothic language what- 
ever is a feud or lief called by any such name, or even by any 
name at all approaching thereto. In all these languages the 
terms used arc cognate forms of the Anglo-Saxon Icon, Middle 
High German lelien, that is, loan land. It would certainly be 
strange if people coined a word out of foreign elements, while 
the idea they wished to express was already represented by 
an appropriate word which they might have easily borrowed 
in tlie language from which they borrowed the materials 

^ Palgrave doubts whether such a word ever existed, op, cit. cevii. 

Op. cit,, p. 176. 
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being in common ; 3, those cultivating land in common ; and 4, those hav- 
ing no land, cxliv-cl. Land system of the Germans in the times of 
Caesar and of Tacitus, cli. Distribution of population in Ireland; 
demesne of the Flath ; comparison with Wales ; Fuidir-land ; number of 
freeholders, etc. ; extent of the holdings of Ceiles, clii-cliv. Public land ; 
its gradual conversion into alledium ; life estates lapsed into estates in 
fee ; tribe land ; rights of freemen thereon ; establishment of a Selb; the 
Maigin Digonat or extent of sanctuary, cliv-clvi. Extent of land in usu- 
fruct of freemen not being Aires ; partnerships or gilds ; their advantages ; 
JPi/iWiV-partnerships ; co-tillage partnership in Wales ; in Scotland ; and in 
Friesland, etc.; rundale or runrig, the relics of partnership, clvii-clix. 
Brughrecht or Birlaw ; the Bruighfer ; the J5r«y/i-town, a protottype of a 
borough ; different ranks of Bruighfers Forus of a BrughthQ place of 
election of a king, etc. ; the representation of a borough ; the Bruighfer the 
mayor ; the Brugh-iowa represented the Saxon Burgh ; developement of 
a Brugh-town into a city ; the towns of lords were governed b}’ their Maers 
or stewards, clx-clxii. 

THE FAMILY AND THE CLAN. 

Meaning of the word Fine or Finead; branches of a Fine ; the council of the 
Fine ; remotely related kindred ; mode of establishing a claim to the rights 
of a Fine ; adoption by a Fine ; rights of legally adopted membem ; feea 
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of the newly-coined word. I think an instance of such an 
anomalous linguistic process could not be pointed out in any 
European language, and could only be possible in the case of 
savages having to express perfectly new ideas in a language 
having a limited vocabulary, and who had, without knowing 
much of tlie strange language, caught up a few characteristic 
terms from it. Palgrave was not, however, more fortunate in 
his proposed etymology of feud than any of his pi’edeccssors, 
and 1 may add, of his successors. He suggests that the 

oldest form of which was, he thinks, fevodium^ arose out of 
a colloquial abbreviation of the Greek Emjyhj/tensis (pronounced 
emphyfefsi.9). It was first contracted into plii/jf or and then 
into Jief^ afterwards Latinized into fevodiinn^ which some con- 
tracted into fevodum^ and others by omitting the v into feO’ 

The essential and fiindarncntal principle of a territorial feud 
was, that it was land held by a limited, or conditional estatc^®^ 
— the property being in the loid, the usufruct in the tenant. 
Palgrave considers that the origin of feudal tenure may be traced 
to the grants made by the Romans to the barbarian Laeth®^ 


Op. cit., p. evii. 

/W., p. ccviii. 

404 Laeti^ tlie Leiides of many medieval documents, Angl. L(tode^ O. 
H.G. Leudi, or J^eodi., N.H.G. Leuie, people. In Anglo- ISaxon the singular 
Lf^od signifies a lord. The Liii^ Lassi, etc., are evidently to be distinguished from 
the Leudes, notwithstanding the apparent similarity of the names. The Litus 
probably eorresponed to the liish J )aer fV/7^', the former was however ascribed 
to the glebe, and could not leave without purchasing his freedom, and might be 
sold as well as his children with the land ; “ 8i Litus semetipsum propria pecunia 
a domino suo redimerit”. Leg. Lrisior, tit. 11. “Donamus etiain adhsec prse- 
fato archicpiscopo interventu Beriihardi ducis quaidam nostri juris mancipia 
Lilam, viz., Thietsniden dictani, cum filiis ejiis et filiabus omnique progenie, 
qute ex his per successura tempora fuerit procreata”. Privileges granted by 
Otho, in 977 to Adalgagus, Archbishop of Bremen, apud Schilt., de Caucis^ 
Libr. I. c. 13. By the Saxon laws he is distinguished from the slaves (tit. 10, 
§1), the lord being responsible for the crimes, etc., of both classes. 

The Irish Tmluada, and Tochomlady are cer- 

tainly related to thQ Leudi, Le'ode, etc, The oz/i/ac/ was an emigration 
of a band of military chiefs and tril)cs from one country or territory into 
another where they settled down. The emigration of the Deise from Tara 
into Munster, and of Fergus from Ulster into Connaught, are examples of 
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paid for adoption ; kindred of exiles and of emigrants ; kindred of] mur- 
derers, clxii-clxvi. The Fine Cts Flatha; the clan; clan names were 
eponjms ; M. Guizot’s different view of the clan ; his comparison of the 
clan with the feudal family ; they were not, however, very different, 
clxvi-clxviii. 

THE DESCENT OF PROPERTY AMONG THE ANCIENT IRISH. 

The ancient course of descent among all the northern nations of Europe was 
that known as Gavelkind ; position of women under Gavelkind custom, 
clxviii-clxix. Irish custom of inheritance ; position of women under it ; 
marriage customs ; the marriage portion ; the Coibekt or bridal gift ; the 
Tind&crat Log Lanamnais. or bride i^rice ; rights of married women ; 
separation and divorce in Wales ; x>osition of women as to inheritance in 
Wales, clxx-clxxviii. Division of ijroperty among heirs ; the custom in 
Wales ; the Irish custom, clxxix-clxxxii. Law of Tanistry ; estates of 
Flaths could, however, be subdivided ; estates of Bo Aires might also bo 
subjected to the operation of Tanistry, clxxxhi. Irish customs not recog- 
nized in English Law courts in Ireland; injury thus inflicted on the 
country ; comparison of the law of Gavelkind in Kent and in Ireland, 
clxxxiv. 


TENURES OF THE ANCIENT IRISH. 

Nature of the estate of a Flath ; tenures of Saer- C€ilesy of Daer Cdhs, and 
of Botachs ; the Daer C^ile represented a copy-liolder ; Taur'crech and 
Rath paid to Chiles ; relation of lord and Cdile, clxxxv-clxxxii. Land let 
to freeman of a Tuath, clxxxix. Compensation to tenants for improve- 
ments, cxc. Insolvent members of a copartnership ; absent members of 
copartnerships ; insolvent owners, cxc-cxcii. Tenure of Fuidirs, cxciii. 
The Irish tenures throw light on those of other parts of Europe ; contrast 
between Irish and Continental land systems, cxciv-cxcvi. 

REPRESENTATION OF THE COMMONS AND FRANKPLEDGE. 

Protection one object of ownership and tenancy in common ; the Fine and 
the Gild the source of the representation of the commons ; political or- 
ganization of society in England after the Norman Conquest; Irish 
organization very similar ; the Tuath a political unit ; the responsibility of 
the clan partly territorial ; clan system better preserved among the Irish 
than among the Anglo-Saxons, cxcvi-cxcix. Collective Frankpledge; re- 
presentatives of Frankpledge ; the Aire Fine was the chief pledge of a JFYns, 
and the Aithech ar a Threba the chief pledge of a Gild ; the Hindena 
of London ; the Ferthingman or Fer dingus, cc-ccii. Was Collective Frank- 
pledge a political right ? ccii. The “ four men and the Reeve ^ of the 
Anglo-Saxon township ; the Gerefa of the Hundred ; the Aire Cosraing 
or chief Aire Fine; the Aire Fine or cliief of family ; the Aithech ar a Threba 
was an elected Aire Fine ; the Cuicer na Fine or « CouncU of five of a Fine^ 
represented the four men and the Reeve ” of Anglo-Sagon townships; 
the chief of a family always acted for minors, cciii-ccv. The Anglo-Saxon 
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occupying tlie Liinltanean or Ripuarlan territories, upon 
the condition of performing, military service. These do- 
tations or feuds descended only to the male heir of the donee^ 
and could not he alienated to a non-military tenant. Each 
new tenant undertook the duty of learning the use of arms 
and was hound to take nn oath of fidelity. Rut tliese Essential 

** ^ •' ri iiioiple of 

duties, though inseparably connected with property, and apro-aPeua. 
mincnt feature, of feudalism did not constitute its principle 
which I have above stated, but were merely adjuncts, which, 
however Important they may have become in the later history 
of the system, never constituted its true basis, or imparted the 
essential character of the tenure. 

The term “beneflclum”, in the republican times of Romecu^nu^^ 
appears to have meant chiefly, if not exchis’vely, pro- a benefice, 
motion, exemption from service, or honour conferred upon 
soldiers. It is uncertain wliether it originally included a gift 
of land, but under the empire it was extended to such gifts. 

A benefice of this kind was registered in a book called Liber 
Benejiciorinn. The Roman law employed another term inNattireofn 
connection with land, “ Precarium”, Avhich might be defined rium". 
as the usufruct of land upon request from the owner, or by his 
tacit permission, at the same time that the grantor retained the 
property. A Precarium was thus a limited estate in land, the 
permission to enjoy the usufruct of which might under the 
Roman law be recalled at any time. According to Savigny, 
the origin of the Precarium was the use of a portion of the 
“ Ager Publicus”, given by a patron to his client. The estates 
created in this way came to be called Prestariae, or Praestltae, rrestariao 
bccause the occupation only of the land passed from the grantor tae. 
to the grantee. This class of estates corresponded, with the 
limitation to be presently mentioned, to the Anglo-Saxon 
Loena or loan-lands. In principle, therefore, the Bcneficia, 
Precariae, Prestitae, and Feuds, were the same, except that 
while the possession of the Precariae might be resumed at any 
time, the feud or benefice was a life estate. The lands held by The lands 
the Fiddirs in Ireland corresponded exactly with the 

such Tochondada. There are several ancient tales included under this 
term. Sec O’Curry’s MS, Materials of frisfi History^ p. 592. 
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Matgth must have also had a family council, which became the “ four men 
and the Reeve”, ccv. Palgrave’s opinion that Collective Frankpledge was 
not universal, harmonises with the foregoing view of its origin, ccv. Rise 
of Collective Frankpledge. 

GILDS AND TRADE CORPORATIONS. 

Handicrafts in ancient times hereditary ; each lord had his own base crafts- 
men ; rise of corporations in towns ; the privileges of the Roman ones 
abused ; they were supjjressed and re-established several times ; the term 
Collegium applied to two kinds of corporations — the colleges and the so- 
dalities the trade colleges Survived the Roman Empire, ecvi-ccix. The 
medieval Gilds ; the Gilds of the Kalendcrs ; confraternities ; Gild mer- 
^ants ; craft Gilds ; the Gilds of Kalcnders and confraternities of Christian 
origin ; trade corporations of Roman origin, ccix-ccxi. Protective or true 
Gilds; the Frankish Gildonia; sworn societies in Flanders, etc.; the 
Flemish Gilds of great interest ; Frisian Conjurati Sodales ; Anglo-Saxon 
Gegiidan ; Frith Gilds ; the term gild extended to different associations, 
ccxi-ccxiii. Supposed pagan origin of Gilds ; hypothesis that they origi- 
nated in England ; no real ground for this supposition ; alleged connection 
between gilds and banquets, ccxiii-ccxiv. Etymology of the word Gild ; 
Kemble's suggestion tliat Gegiidan embraced the whole population ; tliat 
view not correct ; ancient organization of Friesland ; relation between the 
Ditmarsch or Friesland organization and that of Ireland ; the later civic 
character of Gilds compatible with a rural origin. 

ORIGIN OF THE TERM “ FEUD”, AND RELATION OF THE 
IRISH LAND SYSTEM TO FEUDALISM. 

The neglect of the study of the Celtic languages and laws disadvantageous 
to the study of Feudalism ; erroneous theory of equality among the 
Germans ; hypotheses of the etymology of Feud ; Palgrave’s objection to 
them ; not more fortunate in his own attempt, ccxx-ccxxii. Essential 
principle of a Feud ; original meaning of a benefice ; nature of a “ Pre- 
carium” ; prestaria) or pricstitae ; the lands held by Fuidirs were Precarije ; 
lands of Cedes were Loew-lands ; Clients, Lends, and CVifes essentially the 
same ; the German conquests modified the Benefice ; the barbarian 
“sortes”; Palgrave’s idea that the sortes were allodial; the barbarian 
Hospites were Fuidirs ; the Laetic grants ; evasion of prescriptive rights 
in Ireland, ccxxii-ccxxv. Origin of the words Feodum and Feud; etymo- ‘ 
logy of Vasseur^ Vavassoiy and Vassal; tribute of food given by the vassal 
to the lord, and not by the lord to the vassal ; military service not the 
essential characteristic of vassalage, ccxxvi-ccxxviii. 

THE EXECUTIVE GOVERNMENT OF ANCIENT IRELAND. 

The Kings or Chiefs. 

The Rig or chief ; other names for the chief ; corresponding titles among the 
Norsemen ; different ranks of kings ; the Rig Tuatha corresponded to the 
Anglo-Saxon Ealdorman of the Hundred ; the Dux; the Ealdprman of a 
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Precariae, inasmiicli as the Fuidirs were absolutely tenants-at- 
Lands of will. The huids held by the free Ciilcs^ on the other hand, 
z.o«n-iands. coiTGspondcd to the Aiiglo-Saxoii Xo<??i-lands, in being life 
estates. The existence of the two types, the “ Benelicium” 
and the “ Precarhim” in the Irish land system, suggests the 
co-existcnce of the two types in Gaul and Germany before the 
full development of the mediaeval feudal system. 

Clients, The Roman “ Cdlentes' having Bencficiae, the German 
Laeti or Leiidi^ the Irish free Cellei^^ were essentially the same: 
tiiesann. tlicy wcve vassals of the lord, and rendered homage, and 
received Bencficiae, which might have been armour, ornameuts, 
cattle, or other moveable property, or grants of lands, the 
terms of the grant sometimes including a certain tribute or 
The German rent, aiid sometimcs meiely military service. I he conquest of 
itZ?Slhe Gaul and other provinces of the Roman empire by the Ger> 
Introduced some modifications of the benefice. Under 
the Roman law, when legionaries were billeted in a district, 
one-third of the house was allotted to them, and while so occu- 
pying it they were called “hospites”. When the barbarians 
began to settle in the Roman provinces, it is probable, as Pal- 
(^rave has siui^uested, that it \vasat first under a kind of Roman 
The bar- hospitation. They received Sortes’ or allotments of the land 
“sdues”; which the lords usually granted as Praecariae. And that the 
arrangement was looked upon as a temporary one is shown by 
the name “guests”, that is “ hospltes”, by which they called 
themselves. Palgrave considers that the germ of feudality is 
not to be found in this system, that “there is no evidence, nor, 
indeed, any presumption, that any compact was made with the 
senior, that any military service was reserved to the state, or, 
lastly, that the possessor of the “ sors”, or “ lot”, was specially 
bound in respect thereof to render any homage to his ^upe- 
Paigrave’s rior”,^^^ and that the “ sortes” were, in reality, :allodial. It 
‘‘‘^sdrtes'’^^^^is quite true that the germ of feudality did not develope itself 
Tifdaiai. in this way, because that germ had always existed among the 
European Aryans, and had already been more or less developed 
among Romans, Gauls, and Germans alike. But it is not 


Op. cit.y pp. 499-500. 
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Trithing corresponded to the Rig Mdr Tuatha; iha Ard Rig Erind or 
paramount king, ccxxviii-ccxxxi. The office of king elective ; but con- 
fined to certain families ; hence the value of genealogies ; the Rig elected 
by the Aires ; the Tanaiste or heir apparent ; the election of officials took 
place at the Drugh ; the power of the Rig limited ; extent of the sanctuary 
of a king ; of the freemen ; of the nobles or Flaths ; of provincial kings, 
etc., ccxxxii-ccxxxiv. The Folach or leech fee, etc., of nRig Tuaiha, and 
of a Rig Mdr Tuatha ; a Rig not permitted to do servile work ; his Dam 
or retinue ; its composition ; persons entitled to a Dam ; the Foleith ; the 
.draw.? or Ambus; they represented the Gaulish Ambacti; the soldarii, 
ccxxxiv-ccxxxvii. The king’s residence or Dun ; tha D4n of a Rig Rurech; 
household of the high king of Erili; revenue of a king ; the maiden’s 
marriage ring formed a portion of it, ccxxwiii-ccxl. 

THE EXECUTIVE GOVERNMENT OF ANCIENT IRISH. 

The Nobility and Officers of State, 

Preference of the ancient Irish for certain numbers ; this had, perhaps, no 
political importance; the soc-men of a Tualk; the three ranks of A/res 
Forgaill; the AiVe Forgaill was the rei)rescntativc of the Welsh Cang- 
hellor or chancellor; the Aire 'Tuisi; the word cognate with the toy, 
in ITere/oy, and with Dux; the Aire Tuisi was the Taoisech of later times 
and the equivalent of the Welsh Twysawg the Aire Ard ; he probably 
acted as the kiiig’s Maer or High Steward, the Maer mdr of the Scottish 
kings; ilioers of Charlemagne; the English il/a/yor and French ; 

the Aire Echini; the Dae; the Aire Desa, ccxlii-ccxlvii. The Dd Ah'es; 
the AtVe Cosraing ; he rexwesented the Anglo-Saxon Gcrcfa; ho did not 
hold a court ; the Bruighfer ; his functions, duties, and iwivileges ; his court 
corresponded to the Scottish Birlaw court ; it was of great antiquity 
ccxlvii-ecl. The A ithech Baitsidhe ; connection of Baitsidhe with bachelor, 
haccalariaf and bacele ; the relieving officer for the poor, ccl-ccli. 

POPULAR ASSEMBLIES AND LEGISLATION. 

Information on the legislative and judicial systems of the ancient Irish very 
fragmentary ; terms ajjplied to assemblies of the people ; the Sahaid 
. Cuirmtigi or Council of the Ale House ; Mithal a general name for an 
assembly ; the Milhal Flatha or assembly of the liegemen of the Flath ; 
the Mithnl Tuatha ox assembly of the freemen of a Tuath; the Alathluagh 
or assembly of the householders of a Fine ; the Ddl; the Tocomrach; the 
Aenach or fair ; it originated in funeral games ; its functions ; it was an 
organised assembly ; the Cot or Cotha or enclosure for women at fairs, 
cclii-cclvii. Manner in which each kind of assembly was convened ; the 
great national fairs were chronological units ; persons who had a right to 
vote at each kind of assembly, cclvii- cclviii. The Ddl and locomracht 
the representatives of the Anglo-Saxon Hundreef and Scire Gemots, and 
of the German Gauding — the Concilium of Tacitus ; the Mallum of Char- 
lemagne ; this word cognate with Alathluagh ; character and functions of 
the Mallum ; those of thq Alathluagh were analogous ; the general Pladtum 
of tile Carlo vingians corresponded to the Aenach^ cclix-cclxi. 
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tenants of the royal domains. Each had of course special duties : 
for instance, the Maer accompanied the king during his annual 
eyre or circuit and assigned him quarters. I have already men- 
tioned some of the special duties of the Canghellor^ who had the 
right to the first place on the left of the king at the three great 
festivals, and to certain gifts when entering on office. The Lord 
High Stewardship, or office of Maer Mot of Scotland, like the 
corresponding Welsh office, was one of high rank; as was also the j/aer 
the Maeraiqecht or Maer-^hixi among the Irish, as is shown bv the offlcer”under 

hjr ^ 1 • r TT •• 1 1 • 1 y . the Scottish 

Maer to the king or Hymany in the thirteenth century being kings; 
a Rig Tuatha^ the king of Caladh}^^ The functions of the 
officers called Maers^ — a term preserved in the German Meyer — 
appointed by Charlemagne over the great agricultural and 
dustrial establishments which he set up in various parts of his ; 
empire where agriculture was most backward, are so like many 
of those of the Welsh and Irish Maer^ that there can be little 
doubt either that the office and its name were common to the 
Franks and the so-called Celtic peoples, or that there was bor- 
rowing on one side or the other. The very high rank of the 
Scottish Maer Mor—ixi ancient times he appears to have been 
the highest officer under the crown — suggests a connection be- 
tween the Celtic Maer and the Maire of the Palace of the Me- 
rovingian kings of France. All Aryan peoples seem to have 
had an ofiicer of high rank of this kind. The title Mayor ^ or, tiie English 
as it was anciently written, Mayer ^ given to the chief magis-^S*“^ 
trate of many of our towns, and that of the corresponding 
officer in France, the Maire, which are usually assumed to be 
of Latin origin, are more probably Celtic. 

Informations and plaints involving Cain or statute-law could 
only be made before Aires Ard, while the lowest class of Flaths, 
the Aires Desa, could take cognisance of cases coming under 
Urrudas or common law.^^® ^ 

The Aire Echtai, who came next in rank to the Aire Ardy'^^^ire 
was not entitled to a Foleitli, that is, had not the right of hold- 

A district nearly coextensive with the present baropy of Kilconnell, 
county of Qalway# 

A IWak, [is. a private inforniatidti] which is made in the presence of 
Innraics \MS. defective here]. This is a man who has made an Aisneis Cleith, 
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ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 

Tho legislatiye and judicial functions separated in Ireland at a very early 
period, cclxii. Irish name for a court; five distinct courts under ancient 
Irish judicial system ; the Airecht Fohith or Court-Leet ; the Airecht 
Urnaide or Court of Pleas ; the Neimid and Brefha Neimldh ; connection 
of this word with personal, ethnical, and topographical names, and with 
the Scandinavian Nemda, cclxii-cclxv. The Airecht Fodeisin or Court of 
King’s Bench ; analysis of the names of the twelve classes forming this 
court very difficult ; composition of the Airecht Fodeisin, cclxvi-cclxviii. 
The Taeh Airecht or interterritorial court ; meaning of the term Sic Oc ; it is 
connected with “sak” and “ soke”, cclxviii-cclxx. The Cul- Airecht or High 
Court of Appeal, cclxx. General term for law in Irish ; Urrudas, or common 
law ; Cairde, or interterritorial law; Cain or statute law,cclxxi-cclxxii. The 
judges of the different courts, cclxxii. The attorney; etymology of the word 
four grades of barristers ; etymology of the word barrister ; advocates not 
entitled to Log Enech or honour price, cclxxiii-cclxvx. Aires only could 
be suitors ; various capacities in which a suitor acted ; the Nadmann or 
Nascaire; he corresponded to the Welsh Nodman ; the Raith or Raith- 
mann, cclxxv-cclxxvi. Procedure in criminal trials ; “ worthy” and “ un- 
worthy” witnesses ; different kinds of criminal information ; confirmation 
of a criminal charge ; simple expurgation ; the Tuarastal or direct posi- 
tive evidence; the Fir Dd or expurgation; the Crannehur or lot-casting; 
complainant might proceed either by criminal indictment or civil process ; 
costs and damages ; the leech fee ; compurgation ; information of an ac- 
complice or accessory ; the private informatidii of an accomplice or ac- 
cessory should be made to three magistrates, or to a “ worthy” priest, 
cclxxvi-cclxxxii. Procedure in civil actions ; the Fasc or summons ; th# 
Gahhail or distress ; the Trosca or fasting ; the Anad or stay ; tho pound 
or Airlis of a Forus ; replevin ; immediate distress ; the Re Lithma or de- 
tention in pound ; the Lohad or sale of the distress ; trial in replevin ; for- 
feiting a Geil or pledge ; the Athgabhail or Withernam, cclxxxii-clxxxv. 
A Toing or Fertonga or person who gave testimony ; Lucht Fira or com- 
purgators were kinsmen of the accused ; relation of compurgators to 
juries, cclxxxvi-cclxxxvii. The Irish Raith corresponded to the English 
Radman, and Radechenistres of Domesday Book, cclxxxvii-cclxxxviii. 
The Findnaise or witness ; the Irish witness affirmed ; oaths of different, 
kinds ; Noillechs or jurats ; a jury of Noillechs formed apparently of 
twelve ; fees' of oathmen, witnesses, etc. ; penalties for false witness, 
cclxxxviii-ccxci. The Aitire or bail; the Aitire Nadma or Roman iVexus 
become “ addictus”; the Aitire Foesma, ccxcii-ccxciii. Esain or Essoign ; 
Faesam ; Turthvgadh ; Fonaidm ; Snadha ; the Maigin Digona ; explanation 
of the term Diguin; Sarugh or Sarugud] Ejiecland; Log Enech; 
Enechruice : Enechgris^ ccxciii ccxcv. 

BUILDINGS OF THE ANCIENT IRISH. 

The houses of the Slaves, Germans, and Celts, were built of wood; the use of 

. 'stone borrowed from the Romans ; the earliest stone-built churches 
belong to the sixth century ; Tunes of the old Germans ; Screuna of tho 
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ing a manorial court. As his name implies, he was the com- 
mander of the permanent military force of the Tuath^ consisting 
of five mounted men-at-arms, intended for the defence of the 
territory from sudden attacks, the preservation of the peace, 
the enforcement of the law, and the arrest of malefactors. In 
the second law tract published in the Appendix, he is called the 
Ansruth.^^^ a term which shows that the last mentioned duty 
was an important one. When a murder was committed in a 
Crich or district, the Aire Echtai and his troop were quartered 
upon it, and maintained at its* expense until the murderer was 
given up. In case of resistance or attempted escape, the cri- 
minal might be killed with impunity. In a note to the Crith 
Gablach,*^^ I have considered the Aire Echtai to be the king’s 
master of the horse, and, in the case of a provincial king, the 
representative of the Constable of the Host, or Constabularius 
Regis of the Anglo-Saxons. The office of Taoisigec/it Senir 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries appears to have been 
the same as the earlier one of the Aire Echtai, 

Each Fine had an officer called a Dae^ whose functions 
within the Fine were somewhat analogous to those of the Aire 
Echtai, He commanded the armed levy of the Fine, arrested 
malefactors, brought them to justice, and had the sentence of 
the court carried out.^^^ He corresponded both in name and func- 
tions to the Welsh Dialwr (^dial, to avenge, and Gwr, man). 
One of the functions of the Welsh officer was to proclaim mur- 
derers, thieves, and other criminals outlaws by sound of horn.^^* 
We may assume that the Irish Dae did the same. He was pro- 
bably a kind of subordinate officer to the Aire Echtai, though 

(private information against a nobleman), [aline of MS, lost], or it is against a 
friend or a corelative, and he is ashamed to make it in public, so this then is 
the manner of making his Toraic, namely, to make it in presence of the three 
Aires Ard in accordance to the Cain [i.e. if the case comes under the Cdin 
or in presence of the three Aires Desas according to the Urrudas law, or 
in the presence of an Innraic priest, w hether it belongs to the Cdin or to the 
Urrudas*\ MS. Brit. Mus., EgerloUj 88, p. 48. 

450 Ygj, ii, p. 517, p. 4G8. 

46a xhe term occurs for the persons who pursued or executed a crimi- 
nal. I hey wei^perhapsthe armed retinue of the Dae. 

463 « The Avenger of a Kindred (Dialwr) ^ leads it to battle and war as there 
may be oceasion : and he pursues evil doers, brings them before the cdtirt, and 
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Franks; English “Pennpits’*, ccxcvi-ccxcvii. Ancient Irish houses of 
two forms ; the round wicker houses ; weather boards on wicker houses • 
cup-roofs of Irish wicker houses like those of Gaulish ones ; the residence 
of an Aire consisted of several houses ; the custom of haying each room 
an isolated house existed also in Gaul, Wales, Norway, and Sweden ; the 
German farm buildings were, generally under one roof ; divisions or rooms 
in Irish, Anglo-Saxon, etc., farm-steadings ; the women’s house a separate 
building ; it was cut off from the other houses ; Norse and German names 
of women’s houses ; the Irish Grianan or sunny chamber, ccxcvii-cccii. 
Windows and shutters mentioned in Irish tales ; mortar not used in the 
earliest stone structures ; use of lime for whitewashing known, cccii-ccciii* 
Fences and trees about Irish homesteads ; the Lis or Les ; ihe Rath, the 
Caisel, the Dun, the Cathair, ccciv-cccvi. Stone-built />««« and Cathairs 
chiefly found in the S.W. and W. of Ireland; ancient stone buildings in 
the county of Kerry ; these buildings are very old, but are probably 
ecclesiastical ; ancient civil organization of the Irish Church not incom- 
patible with this view ; the ancient Irish Church an important field of 
historical inquiry, cccvii-cdcviii. The ancient buildings of Kerry are like 
those described in Irish tales; three types of .them: the Caisel, the fort, 
and the Dun ; the ‘‘ Fort of the Wolves” at Fahan ; the guard house of 
this fort corresponds to the “ Warder’s Seat” of Irish tales ; second 
type of fortress represented by Dunbeg ; third type represented by the 
Dun and Cathair of Kallyheabought, cccix-cccxvii. Lawn lights and 
signals at a Forus ; sjjring of water in the house of the Brughfer ; running 
stream in Lios or Airless of Fer Forais, and in the house of a leech or 
doctor ; number of doors in a leech’s house, cccxviii-cccxix. * 

BUKIAL OF THE DEAD IN ElilU. 

Reason for writing on the burial of the dead ; cremation of the dead practised 
in Ireland ; the Gaulish custom of burning slaves, etc., common to all 
Aiyan nations ; one case of sacrificing hostages recorded in Irish MHS. ; 
animals of deceased persons were slain ; the mere occurrence of burnt 
bones hot sufilcient evidence of cremation, as some criminals were burnt 
to death ; bones from the two sources not distinguishable ; no funeral 
monuments to criminals, cccxix-cccxxiii. The Cluiche Caenteck not a pyre, 
though used to express it ; the Guha and Cuitech F uait or dirges and 
games ; the Cepog or panegyric ; manner of chanting the dirges ; the 
Mnd Caointe or professional mourning women ; instance of a modern 
Cepog ; panegyric of Rigs and Flaths made by bard of family ; prostration 
and plucking of hair and beard part of the Guba ; funeral games ; the 
Nosad, cccxxiii-cccxxvi. Aenachs or fairs always held in cemeteries ; the 
fair of Tailtd; Taill€ was a cemetery during pagan times ; Irish traditions 
connected with topography of the country ; the ritual of the dead varied 
with the rank, sex, etc., cccxxvi-cccxxix. 

The names of the different monuments, of the dead; the Derc’, the Fert. 
the of Anglo-Saxon law; the Leacht and Leacc or Liacc ; Ciarti or 

pUlar stones ; the Tamleacht; the Mur, cccxxix-cccxxxii. HumAn sacri- 
flee ; legend of Gortigern ; similar legend of Conn and Becumaf cccxxxui- 
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I have not met with any direct evidence which would connect 
them. 

The Aire Echlai of a Tuath corresponded perhaps to the 
Anglo-Saxon constable of a hundred, an officer represented by 
the almost extinct baronial high constable of the present day. 

The Daey on the other hand, represented the Anglo-Saxon Ward- 
Reeve, whose jurisdiction extended over a ward or tithing. 

As the latter officer was appointed by the township, which was 
the successor of the old Maegtli or kindred, the relationship of 
these offices is still more satisfactory. 

The lowest rank of Flath or owner of freehold estate 
called an Aire Desa, The property qualification of this rank 
given in the Crith Oahlacli^^^ is doubtless a minimum, as there 
is reason to believe that many much richer men who held no 
office were included under this title. The Aires Desa consti- 
tuted a kind of magistracy like the modern unpaid justices of 
the peace, whose jurisdiction extended only to cases coming 
under Urriidcts or custumary law— -plaints in all causes invol- 
ving Cain or statute-law, requiring, as I have already stated, to 
be lodged at the Forus or residence of an Aire Ard. 

Of the grades o£Bd Aire^ it is only necessary to speak at any 
length here of two — tlie Aire Cosraing and the Bruighfer, 

I have already mentioned that each family ox Fine had a The Air 

IT* • COBITCkifty* 

Chief of Kindred, or Aire Fine, who acted as its representative 
in all legal engagements : hence he was also called a Nascaire 
or binding Aire, from Ncisc, a ring or bond. As many questions 
•of an interterritorial character arose from time to time, the 
Fines elected an Aire Fine who had the power of acting for 
them collectively. This was the Aire Cosraing, though that 
term does not seem to have been exclusively used to designate 
this elective officer, but to have been also applied, Uke Nasc- 

punishes them, according to sentence of the court and the judgment of the 
country”. Antieni Laws and Institutes of Wales, p. 652, §. 88. 

“Three objects of detestation to a kindred: one who shall kill a person 
of his own kindred : a thief, and a swindler ; they are so called, because it be- 
comes right for the Avenger of the Kindred (JDialwr') to proclaim them with - 
the horn of the country in court, and in resort, and in every regular assembly - 

and upon the idiot posts of the kingV p. 661, §. 149. 

Vol. U., App., p- 494. 
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cccxxxiv. The Cnoc; the Cam; use of C'arw to ascertain the number of 
those slain ; instances of Cams over the corpse of a warrior, and over the 
heads of those slain in battle; the Cam was used to protect the heads of 
the slain from being carried off as trophies ; stones subsequently added 
to the Cam ; the Cam always connected witli the Firbohjs ; warriors 
buried with their arms, etc. ; the llochuU or grave cloth, cccxxxv-cccxli. 

Writing the name of a deceased person in Ogatn, part of burial rite ; Ogams 
generally cut in wood in pagan times, but sometimes cut on stone; Ogams 
cut on stone, if pagan, probably not older than the Eoman occupation of 
Britain ; old Germans cut their runes on rods or tablets of ash ; some 
Ogamic .inscriptions may be cryptic, but all are certainly not so; why 
Ogamic inscriptions may show traces of Latin ; the Irish did not borrow 
the Ogam from the Norse runes, cccxli-cccxliv. 

INTEllIOH AllRANGEMKXTt^ AND FURNITURE OF ANCIENT 
IRISH HOUSES. 

The principal house ; it had but one room ; number and position of the doors ; 
position of the fire ; position of the Imvidai or couches ; number of Imvidai 
• or couches ; decorations of the Immdai, cccxlv-cccxlix. The Fochlu or 
seat of the chief of liousehold ; birth or rank determined the position of 
the occupants of Immdai as regards the Fochlu ; position of the scats of 
the members of the household of a llig Tuaiha ; seats of the lligdn or queen, 
and of the other women, cccxlix-ccclii. Feather beds and pillows in the 
Immdai; blankets and coverlets ; covering of walls at the back of the 
Immdaif cccliii. The whole family slept in one room ; this custom common 
to Anglo-Saxons, Germans, and other northern nations; marriage customs 
connected with this habit; early houses had no ehimney; and were only 
one story buildings ; introduction of lofts ; tlie common living room 
contained all the furniture, tools, etc. ; the arms of the men were hung 
on the walls, and also bridles and other horse furniture; drinking vessels ; 
evidence of the use of the compass and lathe in the vessels, etc.; the 
larger vessels were made of staves, bound by hoops, cccliii-ccclvi. Articles 
for the toilet; leather bottles ; other leather bags and book- wallets ; boxes 
chests, etc; spinning-wheel, etc.; culinary vessels; bread made exclusively 
of meal ; the Bro, quern, or handinill ; was worked by women, who were 
slaves among the rich ; tools ; the forge, ccclvii-ccclxii. • 

FOOD AND DRINK OF THE ANCIENT IRISH;. 

The ancient Irish a pastoral people more than an agricultural one ; eight 
kinds of corn grown ; wheat; barley and oats; /S'ecuf and Ruadan ; Ser- 
uan; Maelan, was a leguminous plant; Fidbach, probably filberts and 
acorns ; oats the corn most genendly grown ; barley used for making 
bread ; yeast probably used in making bread ; unleavened oat and barley 
meal-cakes ; the Bocaire or oatmeal cake ; the Bairgin or cake ; honey 
sometimes added to dough ; meal and milk ; Maothal or nut meal, ccclxii- 
ccclxv. i5ruM or broth ; the kitchen garden ; watercress; DuUsc; milk 
and butter; persons entitled to butter and meat; curds ai\4 cheese; 
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aive, to the A.ire Fine of each kindred. Indeed ’when the 
whole of the freeholders of a territory formed but one ’kindred, 
the Aire Fine of that kindred was also the official Aire Co- 
sraing of the Tuath. 

The Aire Cosraing was the executive officer of the Rig and 
of the courts, who levied or took security or bond — hence the 
name Nascaire— tor the tribute, fines, etc., legally leviable 
on the territory, and distributed the Dire, Enecland, etc., to 
which each Fine became entitled. He was in fact the exe- 
cutive officer who carried out the judgments of the courts, and 
was, as regards fiscal matters, the proper officer of the Aire 
Forgaill. In virtue of those functions he represented the ter- 
ritory at the judicial assemblies of the Tuath, as we shall see 
hereafter. It is probable that he also acted as the officer of 
the Maer, or in other words that he was the fiscal officer who 
levied the tolls and dues of the Rig from the freemen of the 
territory. In all these functions it is evident that the Aire 
I Cosraing represented in most particulars an Anglo-Saxon 
Gerefa, such as the Leidgreve or Gcrcfa of a Lcet, the Gerefa 
of a Hundred, the Trehingreve or Gcrcfa of a Trithing or 
Riding, and the Scire Gerefa or Gerefa of a shire, whence the 
modern Sheriff. The Anglo-Saxon Gerefa of a Hundred was 
also the fiscal officer of the lord of the Hundred, and received 
the tolls and dues, and had general superintendence over, that 
is, acted as provost of, the ccorls and other tenants. He was 
undoubtedly an elected officer, being chosen by presentment 
of the Leet Jury, as the Scire Gerefa or Sheriff was elected by. 
the magnates of the shire or county. As the Aire Cosraing 
levied the Dire, Enecland, Sarugud, Esain, and other fines, 
80 the Anglo-Saxon Gerefa levied the Qriihhrech, Blood- Wite, 
Leirwite, Wergild, and other fines for breach of the peace, 
bloodshed, and other breaches of the law. 

The Aire Cosraing did not hold a court in his own right, 
but, like the Chiefs of Kindred, he attended the Courts Leet and 
the King’s Court. It is probable that in England also the 
GereTa originally had no right of holding a court ; but when 
the central power of the paramount king absorbed that of the 
sub-reguli and other minor chieftains, the Sheriffs becaine in 
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flesh-meat used by the Irish; salt meat; bacon and hams ; puddings and 
sausages ; game ; birds ; fish, Eriu rich in cattle, ccclxvi-ccclxxi. 

Cuirm or beer the chief drink of the Irish ; the name Cxdrm known to the 
Greeks as a Celtic word ; 6l-na-guala ; meaning of the term ; Gerg*s wort 
boiler; the oak-vat or Dahach Cuirm Tigi of Conchobar called Daradach ; 
Lin a general name for beer; malt; plants infused in beer wort 
before the use of hops, ccclxxi-ccclxxiii. Poem of Cano on the celebrated 
beers of Ireland ; Saxon ale “ of bitterness ” mentioned in this poem, 
ccclxxiv-ccclxxvi. Honey added to the wort of beer; breAving of beer a 
privilege of the Flathsy and in Germany of the nobility, ccclxxvi. Medo 
ov metheglin \ not the exclusive intoxicating drink of the ancient Irish; 
Nenadmim, or cider of apples and of whorts ; “ Norse beer”; the heather 
beer” supposed to have been made by the Danes, a myth. 


DRESS AND ORNAMENT OF THE ANCIENT IRISH. 

The Lena ; its material ; its colour ; the Roman Laenn ; was perhaps different 
from the Irish one ; the latter like the Greek CAiton and the Roman 
Tunica;, the Cris or girdle; ornamented Lenass; dress of an ancient 
Gaulish figure, ccclxxviii-ccclxxxi. The Caimsi different from the Lena ; 
Caimsi of the Saxons at the court of Conaire Mor; persons by whom the 
Caimsi was worn ; derivation of the word ; ornamented shirts and Lenas ; 
the Scandinavian tdegrta or Serk^ ccclxxxi ccclxxxiil The Berrhrocc ; 
the Gaulish JJracae and German Jiruoch ; the Tniibhas or troAvsers ; the 
Ocrath or greaves ; tlie hose or stocking ; true nature of the Ocx'ath, 
ccclxxxiil' ccclx XXV. The /war or jacket ; it corre8t)onded to the Norse 
Kyrtil; materials and colours of Inars; the German lioch^ the English 
Frock and the Irish Uuchtt ccclxxxvi. The Drat; the Brat called a 
Fuan; colours of the Brat ; the Brat was the Sagu/n ; the Maial; was 
the Norse mutual influence of the Irish and the Norse on each 

other’s dress, etc., ccclxxxvii-ccclxxx'x. The Cochal or CucuUus; Gaul- 
ish figures with the CucuUus; the Cochlin or Cucullio ; use of Cochal 
co’nflned to monks ; hooded cloaks of the Ndrse, cccxc-cccxciii. Press 
. of Irishwomen; the Cailh or veil; coverings fbr the head ; the Culpait] 
the At; the Barr; the Barred; concealment of treasure under water, 
cccxciv-cccxcvii. Different kinds of shoes : the Cuaran or Drocc ; the Ass ; 
the lalacltrandf cccxcvii-cccxcviii. Old German costume compared with 
that of the Irish, cccxcix-cccc. 

Art of dyeing among the ancient Irish ; lichens used as dye-stuffs ; use of 
moss for dyeing wool ; red and yellow dye stuffs ; the yellow bedstraw or 
Galium verum ; madder ; saffron not used by the Irish ; the blue dye- 
stuff Glaisin or woad ; was the Glastum of the Gauls ; legend about St. 
Ciarin and the Glaisin ; ancient custom of dyeing animals ; green dyes, 
black and broAvn dyes ; mordants used by the ancient Irish, cccc-ccccvi. 
The hair Buidne, ccccvii. 
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vested with many of the functions of the officers whom they 
once represented, according as the offices themselves fell into 
desuetude or were abolished. The Tourn or Turn of the 
Sheriff was in fact the successor of the court of the Ealdorman, 
which corresponded to the Irish Airecht Fodeisin^ or Court of 
King’s Bench of a Rig Tiiatha. In the Anglo-Saxon system 
the Sheriff was a judge; in the Irish system the Aire Cosraing 
was not. The Scotch Sheriff has many of the attributes of the 
Aire Forgaill^ and is properly speaking a judge, but the office 
has undergone many changes in process of time. . 

The Bruighfer^ or man of the Brugh, was, as I have already Jho Bruigh- 
stated, a special kind of local magistrate, having jurisdiction in 
all cases of trespass and other disputes about land between 
neighbours. He was also public hospitaller, and his house con- 
stituted the Forus or place of assembly where the election of 
the officers of the Tuath took place. The Bruighfer had ap- 
panage lands to provide for the entertainment of those legally 
entitled to receive his hospitality. He appears also to have 
had the temporary usufruct of escheated lands, and of such 
lands as fell into the public domain through failure of heirs, or 
pending the decision of the courts as to the rightful succession 
to them. In return for these immunities and lands he was duties, 
bound to maintain his establishment in a proper condition. 

The extent of his house and premises, the character of the fur- 
niture, and the amount of supplies of provisions he was bound 
to have always in store, are minutely given in the Criih Oab- 
lachy'"^ He was specially protected by law from trespass andandprivi- 
wanton or malicious damage to his furniture or premises. lu 
the tract just referred to, the fines for such trespasses and 
damages are set down with great minuteness. These fines were 
heavy, and were evidently intended to restrain those who were 
entitled to hospitality within the limits of order and decorum. 

The jurisdiction of the court of the Bruighfer extended to is court; 
all disputes concerning pasturage, tillage, forestry, and all other 
agricultural matters in dispute between neighbours, which did 
not Involve complex questions of law or right, or a large amount 
of property. It was a court of arbitration rather than of law, 

Vol. ii,, App., |). ^5. . 
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THE SOURCES AND COMPOSITION OF THE ANCIENT 
BRONZES OF EUROPE. 

The three epochs of human time ; distrust of the crude views of writers on 
prehistoric archaeology ; the subject of the “ three ages ” the original 
object for which this Introduction was undcrtjiken ; this subject does not 
require to be discussed now, ccccvii-ccccviii ; the discovery of metals 
formed an era in human culture ; there is no evidence that bronze was 
known before iron ; Pictet’s researches on the metals of the Aryans ; iron 
known to all European Aryans ; bronze swords readily made ; good iron 
swords more difficult to make ; true use of the term ‘‘ Bronze Age ” ; manu- 
facture of bronze kno^vn to all Eurojican Aryans ; error of making all 
bronze weaj)ons, etc., Celtic ; hypotheses of Phoenician origin of bronze ; 
Phoenician trade with Cornwall, a mere assumption ; the Egyptians and 
Phoenicians obtained their tin from Asia ; tin abundant in the Cauca- 
sus, ccccviii-ccccxii. 

Use of analyses of bronzes ; early analyses defective ; newer ones more com- 
plete ; present information unsatisfactory ; new analyses wanted ; no 
analyses of Spanish bronzes published; copper ores used in making 
copper ; foreign minerals mixed with copper ores, ccccxii-ccccxiv. 

Composition of crude copper ; bronzes may contain lead as an accidental in- 
gredient ; ancient coppers ; origin of small quantities of tin in coppers ; 
Wibel’s opinion that bronze was made by smelling mixed ores ; bronze 
was probably made from “ crude ” copper and tinstone ; the impurities of 
bronze help to indicate the kind of ores from which it was made ; Gbbel’s 
classification of the alloys of copper ; true bronze, the oldest alloy ; Euro- 
pean localities of tin ore, ccccxiv-ccccxix. 

Composition of ancient bronzes definite ; classification of antique bronzes; 
number and classification of analyses of bronze weapons ; per-centage of 
tin in each type of bronze ; difficulty of determining whether lead be ac- 
cidentally or intentionally present; localities of the lead bronzes which 
have been analysed ; the use of lead indicates a knowledge of silver ; silver 
ornaments mentioned g-long with gold and bronze ones in Irish MSS. ; zinc 
bronzes of Roman origin, ccccxix-ccccxxiii. 

Constitution of the bronzes of different countries — Egypt, Assyria, Carthage, 
Greece, Scythia, Rome, Russia, Scandinavia and Denmark, Bohemia and 
Eastern Germany, Northern Germany — Baltic region, Northern Germany 
— North Sea region, Bavaria and Central Germany, Rhine-land, Austria, 
Switzerland and Savoy, France, England, Scotland, Ireland, ccccxxiii- 
ccccxxvi. 

General conclusions dcducible from all chemical facts at present known 
concerning ancient bronzes, ccccxxvii-ccccxxx. 

WEAPONS OF WAR OF THE ANCIENT IRISH. 

Difficulty of determining nature or material of weapons called by certain 
names; frequent mention of bronze and iron weapons; use of iron 
weapons of considerable antiquity ; evidence of this ifse ; the wprds dubh, 
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like the Conseil des Prud’hommes of France. The customs and 
rules of the Brugh-comt were known as Brvghrechta or Brugh 
Laws.*®* The Birlaio courts of Scotland for the settlement of 
disputes between neighbours about land, trespass, etc., corres- 
ponded to the ancient Brugh-Courts of Ireland. 

These courts are of very ancient origin, as is shown by the 
passage quoted above from the Four Masters, where the ap- 
pointment oiBruighfera by Ollamh Fodlila is mentioned.*^ 
When an A ithech ar a Threba, father of a Trebh or homestead, 
that is, head of a Congilda, possessed all the property and other 
quaUfications enumerated in the Crith Oablach, he was, we are 
told, an Aithech Baitsidhed'^^ This latter word is of great in- 
terest, for it almost certainly contains the root of the word 
bachelor. It signifies one who aspires or is candidate for some- 
thing. This is^ a much better and more satisfactory explana- 

The following passage will serve to show the class of cases which came 
within the jurisdiction of the Brugh-CQ\xn. “ No man shall trespass on the 
land of his neighbour, nor cut down the timber on the land, nor tear down his 
boundaries or fences, or plunder him [i.e> wilfully trespass on his lands], nor 
build his Trehaire [such buildings etc., as constituted a man a householder] 
upon it of houses, or of kilns, or of mills. Neiglibours shall not trespass upon 
each other, i.e, each man shall give a pledge tor the damages of his cattle, 
i.e, a pledge of two Screpalh for every Aily i.e, for every damage they com- 
mit by going beyond their own (fence) ; for every Tairscey i.e. for every 
crossing over, i.e. for every fence they pass, i.e. passing over one defiUed 
limit or two defined boundaries; for every Rurkidy i.e. for every 

first running, i.e. for passing over three Aircends (legal boundaries or 
limits), or over four Aifcends^ . 3tS. JBvit, il7ws., Rawlinsony 487, fol. 66, p. 1* a* 
457 u Burlaw y Byrlaw, Laws of Burlaw ar maid and determined be consent 
of neichtbours, elected and chosen by common consent in the Courts called 
the Byrlaw Courts. In the quhilk cognition is taken of complaints betwixt 
nichtbor and nichtbor, lib. 4. c. The quhilk men sa chosen, as judges and 
arbitrators to the effect foresaid, are commonly called Byrlaw men. It is 
ane Dutch word, for baur or baursman in Dutch is rusticusy ane husbandman. 
And sa byrlaw, burlaw, or baurlaw. Leges rusticorim : Lawes maid be husband- 
men concerning nichtbour-heid to be keiped amangis themselves**. Be Ver- 
borum significatione. The exposition of the termes and difficill wordes contained 
in the fourebuiks of Regiam maiestatem and uthers in the acts of parliamenty in- 
fetfmentSy and used in pracliquQ of this realmey and with divers rules, and com- 
mon placesy or principals of the lawes. Collected and exponed be master John 
ISkene, clerke of our soreraine lordis register, councell and rolles, Londou, 
1641, p. 38. 

Anfe, p. cclxiv. 459 Vol. ii., App., p. 483. 
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^orw, and glas applied to weapons ; evidence of the use of bronze in his- 
toric times, ccccxxx-ccccxxxvi. 

O’Curry ’s attempt to refer different types of arms to different times ; wea- 
pons mentioned in Irish MSS.; the CmtsccA; the Fiarlann; the sharp 
pointed Craisechj the Sleg; the Gothmanais; the Gaet Foga, or Fogad, 
the Gallo-Koman Gaesum; Virgil arms his two Gauls wifhtwo Gaesa; Irish 
warriors also carried two Gae; medieval Gesa and old French Gese; the 
Guisarma ; the German Gleeje ; the Irish Gae was long-handled ; the Lai- 
gen or lance ; the Cletin or feathered javelin ; the Bir or spit ; the Foga^ 
Fogablagi or military fork ; light javelins, ccccxxxvii-ccccxlviii. Battle 
axes, ccccxlix-ccccli. Bows and arrows, cccclii-ccccliii. The Claidem 
or sword ; the Colg, ccccliv-cccclvi. 

Stone weapons ; the “ champion’s handstone”; the war-hammer ; stone javelin 
heads, cccclvi-cccclix. Slings : the Deil clia; the Crann Tabail; the 
Tailniy cccclx-cccclxi. The Lurg Fersad, or “ morning star”; the Suist, 
or iron flail, cccclxii-cccclxiii. 

Defensive armour : the shield ; forms of the shield ; wooden shields ; rims of 
shields ; sharp and wave-edged shields ; bronze shield in museum of Royal 
Irish Academy ; large shield used by the Irish ; German and Danish 
shields ; colours of shields ; ornamented sliields ; sliields ornamented with 
precious metals, etc. ; shields presented to poets ; shields were heirlooms ; 
names of shields, cccclxiv-cccclxxii. 

Defensive armour proper ; the Lorica or cuirass of the Romans ; used by the 
Gaxils ; not used at first by ancient Germans ; subsequently adopted by 
them ; Anglo-Saxon cuirass ; the Broigne or hauberk ; supposed deriva- 
tion of the word Broigne ; true derivation — Bruine, the breast ; Irish 
defensive armour for the body, cccclxxii-cccclxxiv. 

The ancient Irish had wheeled carriages ; they used them both in peace and 
war ; Irish names of vehicles : the Cap ; the Carr ; the Fedhan or F^n ; the 
. latter was used as a bier or hearse ; Fdn is related to Anglo-Saxon Waegn ; 
not related to Covinus ; the Carpal ; both the name and vehicle were 
probably derived from the Romans, cccclxxv-cccclxxviii. Names of the 
several parts of the Carpal j the Fonnad; the Crel, Cull, Cfoin or body; 
the wheels ; the axle-tree and axle-spindles ; the Sibthe ox pole ; the simple 
yoke or Mdm ; the curved yoke or Cuing ; the Pupall or covering ; the 
Fortche ; the bird plume ; the AH; this word had two meanhigs, accord- 
ing to one it was a reins ; according to the other, an eye or projection for 
carrying the reins; a case where it does not mean reins; the scythe 
Carpal, cccclxxviii-cccclxxxiii. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF THE ANCIENT IRISH. 

Introductory observations, cccclxxxiii ; Irish musical instruments. 

Stringed instrumenta played with the fingers, —The Gxuit; history of the harp ; the 
Egyptian harp ; the Assyrian harp ; Asiatic poly chord instruments known 
to the Greeks, by whom they were looked upon as foreign ; the harp 
found in the hands of one of the muses on an antique vase ; absence of 
poly chord instruments from sculpture, etc., hot a proof that they were 
not intsxtensive use ; mention made of a Sambuke in the hands of one of the 
INT. 
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tion of this title, than any of those hitherto suggested, most of 
which are very absurd. Perhaps the middle Latin and Ro- 
mance terms hqccalaria and hacele^ which ^re supposed to be 
derived from baca for vacca, a cow, and therefore to signify an 
ox-gang or cow land, were applied to the amount of land which 
constituted the qualification for an Aitliech Baitsidhe, or candi- 
date Aire^ that is a candidate knight. It is worth remarking, 
that the hacehy according to most authorities, was the amount 
of land that could be ploughed by an ox, and that the Aithech 
ar a Threba was bound to have the four essentials for ploughing. 

And again, that about the thirteenth century, we find bache- 
lors begin to be mentioned as tenants of lands liable to furnish 

o 

one Chevalier cCOsty or contribute to the extent of a half, a third, 
or a fourth of the expense of one,^*^® as if each Congilda or 
ComaitcheSy consisting of three or four comorbs or co-partners, 
was liable to furnish one cavalier, the expense of which was 
borne proportionably by each member. This subject is worthy 
of careful investigation, now that we possess in the Irish laws 
the key of most of the early institutions of Europe. 

Before concluding this section, I should mention, that besides Reiiering 
the Aire l^ine and VaCy each Fme appears to have had a special tiiQ poor, 
officer for the relief of the poor. This officer had the power 
to levy a rate for the maintenance of the wretched and wander- 
ing poor. He is characteristically described in the second law 
tract, published in the Appendix,*®^ as “ a pillar of endurance 
and attendance”; and a curious provision of law was made .in 
his regard, that he could suffer “the reddening of his face without 
insult to his tribe”; that is, he was not disgraced by being abused 
by the sturdy beggar, who, having nothing himself, could not 
be expected to pay Sarugudy or any other form of compensa- 
tion for his abuse. As the old and infirm were legally charge- 
able on their kindred, and had a right to a house of a certain 
class, and a certain supply of provisions and attend ance,^®* they 
also no doubt came under the relieving officer. Each Flath 
was chargeable with the relief of his own Seyicleithcy Botliacksy 
and Fuidirs* 

Hamf ton, Origines Patricia, Tf. 341. 

Vol. ii. p. 619. Vol. ii., p. 30, App. p. 479, n. 515, p. 480. 
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muses ; the Trigonon ; l^oman musical instruments ; the Trigonon on a sarco- 
phagus of Volterra, and on an Apuleian vase ; the instrument on the latter is 
represented with a fore-pillar, and is the prototype of modern harps ; the 
Harpa of Teutonic peoples *, the lyre of the Britons, cccclxxxiv-cccclxxxix. . 

Musical instruments of Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, according to Giraldus 
Cambrensis ; fiie Welsh name of the harp, Telyn, and the chronicle of 
Caradoc ; O’Curry’s etymology of Telyn ; the Irish and Welsh harps 
called in Latin Cithara; some instruments so called, very unlike the 
harp ; the British Chrotta of the fifth century ; the Irish Crul, and the 
Welsh Crud; the English Crowd ; the Welsh Crwih; Sir J. Hawkins’ de- 
scription of the Crwth ; the Crud mentioned only once in the Welsh Laws ; 
not mentioned by Giraldus Cambrensis ; supposed Chrolta of a MS. of 
the eleventh century, in the Bibliothcque Nationalc, Paris ; the Chrotta was 
an in«itruraent of the Franks, according to J. Grimm ; M. de Coussemaker 
also makes it German, and believes that it became the Rote ; Dicfenbach 
believes the word to be Celtic ; both Rofta and Crowd occur in Eng- 
lish, ccccxc-ccccxcix. The Rote was not the ancient or modern Viele, 
nor a harp ; the Cithara Teutonica ; the word Rote applied in the middle 
ages to two different instruments ; evidence that one kind was played 
with the fingers ; difference between the two kinds of Rotes ; the German 
Rolta in the ninth and tenth centuries described as a Psalterium, d-diii. 

The Psalterium ; two forms of it in use before the eleventh century ; the rect- 
angular Psalterium or Decachordon ; the ** Psalterium in modum Clypei”; 
quadrilateral instruments of the harp kind in common use down to the 
twelfth century ; tliese were ecclesiastical instruments ; the harp re- 
placed the Psalterium in church music after the twelfth century ; the harp 
on the Theca of the Stowe MS. is a Psalterium ; the Irish must have known 
the Psalterium', the triangular PsalUrium; it represented the Kinnor ; 
the latter was an important instrument of the Phoenicians ; it was per- 
haps the origin of the Trigonon; the Kinnor and the Assyrian harps ; 
the Kinnor incorrectly called a Cithara ; difference between the lyre and 
the Cithara ; the Nebt l~Nassor, div-dx. 

The Nabla or Nablum; it was considered a superior instrument by the 
Greeks ; it was also an instrument of the elegant Roman world ; may have 
been used by Tuotilo ; instruments called Nabla in the middle ages ; 
instruments mentioned in Irish MSS., probably of the Psalterium or 
Nablum class ; disappearance of the four-sided Psalterium in the twelfth 
century, dxiv. The Salteire or Psaltery of the Trouv^rcs a different 
instrument from the Psalterium ; method of playing it ; figures of the Sal- 
ieire; the Qua non; number of strings in the Quanon; transformation of the 
Quanon or Canon into the pianoforte ; the Salteire or Sautrie still in use 
in the seventeenth century ; the Dulcimer or Hnckbrett ; Mr. F. Graham’s 
statement that the Qnanon came into Europe as the Tyrtipanon must be a 
mistake, dxiv-dx,vii. The oldest figure of the true harp known ; the mo- 
dern harp originated in the British Islands ; and was a modification of the 
Trigonon / the Crut was a tjrue harp ; Irish harpers visited other countries 
from the eighth tO the feurteenth^'century ; improvement of French harps, 
and introduction' of the hafp into Ital^, due to those visits ; number of 
strings in early harps, dxviii-dxx. 

Stringed Instruments played uHth a Bow, — Opinion that bowed instru- 
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POPULAR ASSEMBLIES, AND LEGISLATION* 

The information which has come down to us about the legis- 
lative and judicial systems of the ancient Irish is very frag- 
mentary, and so obscure that it will be impossible to give a 
satisfactory account of them until the whole of the law frag- 
ments in Irish manuscripts are published, or at least made 
available to scholars. Owing to the anarchy which prevailed 
during the period of the Viking expeditions and Anglo-Norman 
wars, the organization of the courts was more or less broken up, 
the procedure became irregular, and the record of court was 
carelessly kept. Many forms and offices became obsolete ; so 
much so that several legal terms, even the names of the officers 
and of the courts themselves, became unintelligible to the law 
scribes of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, as the curious 
entry in the MS. 11. 3. 18, in the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, which I quoted in a former section, shows. I have 
endeavoured to construct, from such obscure and scanty ma- 
terials as were available to me, an outline of the legislative and 
judicial organizations which I believe to have existed before 
the commencement of the Viking expeditions, sufficient to 
enable the reader to form an idea of their general character, 
and to compare them with the similar systems of north-western 
Europe. 

Wc meet with five terms in Irish manuscripts applied to 
councils and assemblies of persons connected in some way with 
the discussion, enactment, or promulgation of laws, namely, 
the Sahaid Cuirmtigi or Council of the Ale House, the Math* 
luagh, the Ddl, the Tocornrach, and the Aenech or fair. 

The Sabaid Cuirmtigi*^^ or council, which met in the Ale 
House after the manner of the ancient Germans,^*^'^ was com- 
posed, as the name implies, of the props of the state, that is, of 

463 jlje council at which a Nos-Tuatha or territorial law was made, should 
consist of at least nine persons, namely, a liigy a File or poet, a Brugh^ a bishop, 
a Ferlegend^ lector, or law man, an Ollamh or judge, an Aigne or counsellor, 
an Aire Forgaill^ and an Airchennech or lay vicar. MS. H. 3, 18 T.C.D. t 
427-486. 

The was also known as the 2igh 6x1. 2'ribes and customs of 

Hyfiachrach. Ed. by J. O’Donovan, p. 141. 
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ments came into Europe at the crusades shown to be incorrect; such 
instruments existed in Ireland in tlie beginning of the twelfth century ; 
bowed instruments of Arabic origin; not in use in Western Europe 
before the eighth century ; Spain in the eighth, ninth, eand tenth cen- 
turies a centre of art and knowledge ; intercourse between Spanish 
Moslems and Christians ; musical ^ instruments of the east in use in 
Spain ; the Joglars learned the use of the bow from the Spanish Arabs, 
dxx-dxxii. The Rebah or Rebec ; used in Britanny, in Ireland, and in 
Wales ; the instruments in use when the bow became known were adapted 
to it; the same kind of instrument was played with the fingers, with a 
plectrum or with a bow ; the ViMa^ Viola, or Viele ; the modern Viol ; 
Teutonic names for the Vrele; origin of the Irish Fidil ; form of the ViUe 
up to the eleventh century ; the Rote, Vtele, Rebec, and Gigue were like 
each other ; these instruments changed their form after the eleventh cen- 
tury ; the Gigue : its origin ; the V^iele a favourite instrument ; it was 
played by women as well as by men; bowed instruments mentioned in 
Irish MSS. ; the Fidil or fiddle, dxxii-dxxvii. The Timpan ; two kinds of 
Tinipan ; one was x>layed with a bow, some of the strings being touched 
with the finger nail or a quill ; it is not possible to say whether the Tim- 
pan was a Role or a Viele ; the Timpan and the Welsh Crwtk were bor- 
rowed from the continent, dxxviii-dxxix. 

Wind Insiruments. — The pneumatic organ may have been known in Ireland ; 
the Oircin mentioned in the Irish Triads may have been the same as 
Orgamm ; the latter in this case being, however, probably a PmlUrium, 
dxxix-dxxx. The Itomanco Butaine was the Homan Buccina ,* the Irish 
Bume was formed from the liomance w'ord ; the Anglo-Saxon Byrne, 
dxxx-dxx>.i. The Stac and Sturgan ; relation of these names to the Sans- 
krit, dxxxi. The Bagpi^je ; was not originally used by the ancient Irish ; 
Celtic, Komance, and Teutonic names of the bagpipe ; occurrence of the word 
I ’ipe in a TTouv^re i)oem ; the Celtic forms are found in the oldest MSS. ; 
the Irish name is nevertheless borrowed from the liomance ; the old Irish 
bagpipe was the same as the modern Scotch one, dxxxi-dxxxiii. 

Instruments oj Percussion, and Miscellaneous Instruments, — Antiquity of bells ; 
uses made of them by the Greeks and Homans ; were probably kiiown 
before the Cliristian era in Western Europe ; two kinds of bells used — 
open and closed ; Glocc, the Irish name of the former, was borrowed from 
the Lower Latin Clocca ; the origin of the latter word obscure ; used in 
the eighth and ninth centuries for hand-bells, etc. ; afterwards applied to 
large bells in beliries ; Campana and Nola ; origin of these names ; the 
IrisirC/aicme ; early use of bells in Irish churches; they were used as 
measures of church rights ; examples of the use of small, spherical closed 
bells; pear-shaped closed bells, Ceolans; they were called Crotals by 
Ledwich and others ; objection of O’Curry ; they were, however, really 
called Crotals in the middle ages ; nature of Ledwich’s and O’Curry’s 
mistakes, dxxxiii-dxxxvi. The Craebh Ctuilf Crann Ciuu, oi Musical 
Branch ; it was used in other countries also; the Circulus tintinnabuliM 
instructus, a kind of Musical Branch ; the medieval Cymbalum ; the Irish 
Musical Branchiiras a 1^^ Ihstrutnent j similar instruments may have 
beciruscd elsewhere in churches ; the JJdmbulttfn wat^a Musical Branc ; 
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the chief men of the Tiiath^ M6r Tuatli^ or province, according 
to the rank of the Rig whose council it Its functions, 

which are so minutely described in the Crith Oahlacliy were 
ministerial, judicial, and legislative. In the lafter capacity it 
probably prepared ihe measures to be brought before the To- 
comrach or convention. Whenever a new law was required, or 
that it was found necessary to have the old ones codified, the' 
task was entrusted to some distinguished lawyer or to a com- 
mission of Sahs, The well-known Feis or Feast of Tara was 
the feast of the assembly of the Sahaid Cuirmtigi of the para- 
mount king of Ireland, and as such was naturally composed of 
the provincial kings and other subreguli. 

Mithal was a general name in Irish for an assembly. In MWiai a 
the laws this word is applied to at least three kinds of as- name for 
sembly, the Mithal Flatha^ the Mithal Tuatha, and the Math- 
luaglu The Mithal Flatha was a meeting of the tenants or liege- uuhai 
men of a Flath called together for military purposes, doing 
some special work of the lord’s, or for the purpose of providing 
for some extraordinary levy. Any tenant guilty of Meath 
Mithli Flatha^ or non-attendance at the lord’s assembly, was - 
severely punished. The Mithal Tuatha was an assembly of tiio MUhai 
the free householders of a Tuath called together to make a *** *' 
Ddn^ a house, a Fert or grave, etc , for the king, and no doubt 
for many purposes similar to those mentioned in connection 
with the Mithal Flatha. The Maihluagh^^^ appears to have the Jifa/A- 
been the assembly of the Raiths or householders of a Fine 
Sluagh, summoned by the Aire Fine for the consideration of 
civil and military matters of importance in which the Fine or 
allied Fines of a Tuath or M6r Tuath might be concerned, 
such as protesting against arbitrary acts of the Rig, or a denial 
of justice by a court, the distribution of the Dihad or property 
of deceased members of the Fine, the holding of a weapon* 
show, the measures of defence to be taken in case of invasion, 

Tacitus, De Situ et Moribus Germ.y §. xxii, % 

Cf. Goth. Anglo-Sax. ma\>elian, to harangue, to speak; O.H.G. 

and 0. Sax. mahliani Goth. 7nd]pel; A. Sax. me\>el, O.H.G. and O.S. mahal, a 
harangue, a discourse, a place of public assemblj ; m€ihtl-stede, a battle place. 

Beowulf, 
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description of the Bombulum in the « Epistle to Dardanus”; Musical 
Branch of Porsenna, King of Etruria, dxx&vii-dxxxix. . 

The Fer- Cengail not a musician, but a dancer \ the name is cognate with the 
old French ginguerj is represented by the modem Fer Gigaoila, dxl. 

IRISH MUSIC IN CONNECTION WITH THE HISTORY OF 
MUSICAU DEVEIiOPEMENT. 

Necessity of discussing Irish music here ; justification of this course ; the dis- 
cussion will be confined to the scale and tonality of Irish music ; reasons 
for omitting time or rhythm from tho discussion ; the subject to be treated 
from a scientific point of view ; it must be prefaced by a sketch of the 
history of music, dxli. Three epochs in musical dcvelopement ; homo- 
phonous music ; existence of many musical scales ; origin of the notes of 
a musical scale ; mode in which the quinquegradc scale was obtained ; ex- 
tent of the tunes of savage nations ; relations of tho tones of the quinque- 
grade scale to each other ; no natural tonic among them ; probable way in 
which the diatonic scale was completed ; the scale thus obtained not identi- 
cal with the modern one ; every tone of a scale used as a tonic in homo- 
phonous music, dxlii. 

Polyphonous music. Introduction of music into tlie service of the Church ; 
homophonous music always combined with poetry ; Greek tragedies and 
epic poems musically recited ; the rhythm of this music different from 
that of metre ; the chanting of the liturgy like the Greek recitative ; the 
Christian hymns were rhythmed ; state of music before St. Gregory ; in- 
fluence of Celtic and German poetry on Latin verse and Church music ; 
the Greeks used, and still use, harmony only in the form of antiphony ; 
Greek system of choruses ill adapted for Christian congregations ; con- 
cords used by the Homans in the second century ; those mentioned by St. 
Isidore ; his definition of harmony shows that something like tho Organum. 
was known in his time, ljut not generally practised, as is shown by the 
choir of St. Gall in the ninth century, although there were rules for 
Organum in the ninth century, dxlvi-dl. 

Hucbald’s treatment of harmony; he calls it Diaphong; tho original or first 
kind of Organum ; the second kind of Organum or Diaphony ; first kind 
disused before the eleventh century ; the Organum had no independent 
meaning ; according to some writers, Organum was not used in secular 
music ; musicians of. the twelfth century accompanied their songs in 
unison; there is, however, some evidence that Organum was sometimes 

used in secular music, dli-dliii. Rise of a new kind of Polyphony Dis- 

cant or Dechant ; original mode of making it ; different names given to it ; 
its supposeef origin; it was a measured harmony; tho rules of Diacant 
given by Francon of Cologne, refer only to a simple counterpoint ; but 
figured and flowered counterpoint were known in his time, dliii-dlv. No 
artistic connection between the voices in the early Discantf the connection 

V ‘was effected by Canon and Imitation, which were formerly supposed to 
have first appeared in the fifteenth century ; Discant with words ; this 
kind gave rise to masses ; Discant with words and partly without words ; 
this kind was frobably practised in Ireland ; rhythm and tonality of 
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. . the hearliig of battle speeches, etc. When the Mithal was con- 
fine'd to one Fine ^ it corresponded apparently to, the Welsh 
Rhaith Llysj or Rhaith of Court, composed of from seven to 
^ r fifty persons. When it included the Sluagh or tribe, it cor- 
responded to the Welsh Rhaith Gwlad^ or Rhaith of Country, 
which was also called the Rhaith of three hundred. 

ThQDdi The assembly of all the A ires of a Tuath^ or of a M6v 
Taath^ or of a number of Tuaths forming a Claud, such as 
the Dalcas and the Dalriada, was, perhaps, properly speak- 
ing, a Ddl The term is, however, also used for an assembly of 
the notables of a province. A Ddl seems to have chiefly 
differed from a Mithal in being composed exclusively of the 
Aires or notables, and in the business being of a more formal 
and regular character than that transacted at the latter. The 
assessment of Dire and other fines, the levying of taxes, the 
maintenance of highways, watch and ward, and in fact all the 
fiscal business of. the territory or province, as well as the 
questions of war or peace, were settled at such an assembly. 

The Tocom- The true legislative assembly was the Tocomrach or conven- 
tion specially convened for the consideration of important 
questions, such as the election of a king, the adoption of laws 
and ordinances. The Tocouirach of a Tuath or of a M6r luath 
could only enact or adopt ordinances in conformity with the 
N6sa Tuatha, territorial or bye laws ; that of a province or of all 
Ireland had proportionate j urisdiction, and could enact Cana or 
general laws. There is no clear line of demarcation between 
the Ddl and the Tocomrach, the former term being frequently 
applied to an assembly where laws were enacted. The same 
assembly very probably performed several functions; it was a 
Tocornrach for the enaction or adoption of laws, a Ddl, or it 
might have been even several Ddls, for fiscal and other busi- 
ness ; while the several Fines represented there may have held 
their respective at the general place of assembly. 

Thus the general measures, whether legislative, fiscal, or judi- 
cial, as well as questions of war or peace, were discussed by each 
Fine in its Mathluagh, and its decision expressed by the chief 
of kindred, or Aire Fine, in the Ddl of the Claud, or in the 
general Tocornrach In like manner the enactments and deci- 
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popular music ; Discant first used in ecclesiastical chant 5 conclusions of 
M. de Coussemaker as to the harmony in use in the twelfth, thirteenth, 
and fourteenth centuries, dlv-dlviii. 

Action of secular music on Discant ; rise of Flemish school of music ; cha- 
racter of the masses of Flemish composers ; French school of polyphon- 
ous music; early Florentine school; influence of Flemish school on 
music in Italy ; Palestrina’s relation to the Flemish school, dlviii-dlx. 
Instruments substituted for voices in accompaniment ; the lute one of 
the first instruments so used ; instrumental accompaniment in the thir- 
teenth century ; the instrumental accompaniment of the dance music of 
the sixteenth century of the same kind ; simple accord accompaniment 
not as yet discovered ; difference between secular song and ecclesiastical 
chant recognized, dlxi-dlxii. 

Revolution in music foreshadowed in works of Palestrina ; causes of that re- 
volution ; effect of similar causes on the music of Palestrina ; influence of 
the Opera on the change of polyphonous music into harmonic music ; in- 
vention of figured or fundamental bass ; first use of the chord of the 
seventh ; fusion of old Church tones into major and minor modes ; 
change of the minor seventh into the major seventh ; dcvolopement of 
modern tonality, dlxii-dlxvi. 

The artistic music of the Continent known in Ireland ; Roman singers sent 
to England in the seventh century ; chanting practised in the west of 
England in the same century; Irishmen living on the Continent in the 
ninth century acquainted with artistic music ; Moengal teacher of the 
inner school of St, Gall ; Tuotilo his scholar ; nothing known of the origin 
of the latter ; very little known about the distinguished Irishmen who 
lived on the Continent in the middle ages ; Tuotilo was probably an Irish- 
man ; the Einsiedeln MS., Liber Hymnorum Nolkeri, was copied by an 
Irishman ; the Irish MSS. now in Ireland contain no example of musical 
notation, dlxvii-dlxix. 

Peculiarities of Irish music ; Irish music constructed in a gapped quinque- 
grade scale, or in one of the Church tones ; the sentiment of tonality of 
modern growth ; all the notes of the Irish scale served as tonics ; keys of 
the gapped quinquegrade scale ; ancient keys of diatonic scale, omitting 
those having the notes representing the semitones as tonics ; these keys 
represent the five melodic families of tones ; authentic tones of St. Am- 
brose ; extent and tonality of pieces in old Church tones ; extension jjolow 
the tonic ; compensated by curtailment abovft the tonic ; peculiarity of the 
tones thus developed ; ori^n of the term Plagal given to those extended 
tones ; original designation of Church tones ; no Church tone having C or 
A for tonic ; Dominants of Church modes not in comformity with those of 
modem music ; the genus of the old Church music and of modem music 
* different, dlxx*dlxxvii. 

Developement of music not according to purely scientific laws, but according 
to caprice ; causes which led to the emancipation of music from the 
dominating influence of Plain chant ; principal defect in modeiA music 
due to its mode of developement; confusion of musical ^nomencla- 
ture ; ratio of the intervals in the typical scales ; ^jomparison of those 
scales ;• existence of two different diatonic scales ; theim scales lea to 
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sions of the higher assemblies were communicated at a Maili* 
luagh to the members of each Fine^ by Aire Fine or Chief 
of Kindred. 

The Aenech or fair was a general assembly of all the people, 
or, as the old tales say, the “ Men of Ireland”, the “ Men of 
Leinster”, etc,, according as the fair represented the whole 
country, a province, or a smaller subdivision. Fairs appear 
to have originated in funeral games celebrated in honour oforiguim 
some distinguished chief or warrior, and in pagan, and even games, 
in early Christian times, were always celebrated in cemeteries. 

The chieftains, judges, and notables sat upon or beside the 
mounds raised over the graves of the renowned dead. Ihe 
Scandinavians also deliberated upon all business of importance 
Upon an artificial hillock or mound raised over tombs, called a 
Haugr. They were accustomed to conceal their treasures in 
these tombs ^ which respect for the dead and severe laws pre- 
served from desecratlon.^^^ The piratical expeditions of the 
Norsemen, and the dissolution of the old ties of clan among 
the Germans and Anglo-Saxons, gradually weakened the re- 
spect for the dead, and the plunder of graves became a com- 
mon practice of the Vikings. In the saga of Frithiof, Inge- 
borg directly incites her lover to become a pirate and ransack 
graves, by arguing with him that it were better that the living 
should possess wealth than the dead. 

In addition to the promulgation of new laws, and the pro- 
clamation of peace, the old laws were rehearsed at the Aenech^ 
as we learn from the poem on the Fair of Carman.^^* An 
ancient fair performed three functions: in the first place, it was 
the great school where the people learned to know tlTcir rights 
and duties, the special laws under which they lived, the his- 
tory of the country, the warlike deeds performed by the illus- 
trious dead, and the genealogies of the families entitled to 
rule them. In the second place, a fair was the occasion of en- 
joyment to the people, — dancing, music, recitation of poetry, 

^®^The Salic Law ^‘De Corporibus expoliatis’' refers to a still more , 
ancient law on the same subject, as follows : — ** Lt antiqua lege si [quis3 

corpus jam sepultuna exfodierit, et expoUayerit, wargus sit”, etc. 

Vol. li., App„ p. 643. 
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different systems of music, as shown by the timing of two violins, doion 
from the second or A string, or up from the G string ; early Church music 
constructed on the quinquegrade scale ; natural scale now used in Plain 
chant ; Irish music is to be compared with the old Church music ; the 
“Tempered” scale, dlxxvii-dlxxxviii. 

The five ancient Irish keys ; key of C; character of the several scales in the 
key of C ; Irish airs composed in the gapiicd and diatonic quinquegrade 
scales of C, dlxxxix-dxc. The key of D ; character of the scales in the 
key of D ; Irish airs composed in the gajiped and diatonic quinquegrade 
scales of dxci-dxciv. The key of J£ ; character of the quinquegrade 
scale of E ; airs in the key of PJ ; comparison of the several scales in the 
key of E, dxcv-dxcvi. The key of G ; character of the quinquegrade 
scale in the key of G ; comparison of the several scales in the key of G ; 
Irish airs in the key of G ; use of the flat or minor seventh in Irish 
music ; this peculiarity is, however, not confined to it, dxcvii-dc. The 
key of A ; character of the quinquegrade scale of A ; Irish airs in the 
scale of A ; comparison of the several scales in the key of A, dci-dcii. 

Historical position of ancient Irish music ; influence of ecclesiastical music ; 
ancient Irish music was homophonous ; it was not affected by harmony ; 
the Irish, nevertheless, practised a rude harmony ; but to what extent we 
cannot tell ; this was the Organum of the Church ; the successive devclopc- 
ments of harmony became known in Ireland; Discant was probably 
known; and refrain of songs; called in old Norse Stef; the 

Vidkvindi a particular kind of it ; a similar kind of refrain occurs in the 
Irish poem, the “ Fight of Ferdiad”; the Irish Burdoon was not, however, 
a kind of refrain, but a species of Faux Bourdon \ nature of the accom- 
paniment called Faux Bourdon ; nature of the Irish Burdoon, dciii-dcvii. 

Conditions necessary for the growth of polyphonous music ; they did not 
exist in Ireland ; effect of the introduction of Protestantism on Irish 
music ; social and political state of Ireland in the eighteenth century ; 
state of national music ; influence of foreign music, as shown in the 
comi)ositions of Carolan ; commencement of the transformation of Irish 
homophonous music ; rise of a school of Irish music impossible ; artistic 
. developement of Irish music entirely arrested ; inevitable death of Irish 
homophonous music ; causes .which are hastening this event ; disappear- 
ance of old Irish music inevitable ; uses of old national melodies ; the air 
known as Eihhlin a ruin; the Last Jiose of Summer ; caprice of collectors 
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artist ; Moore and Stevenson judged according to these canons ; Bunting, 
Petriys, etc., judged by them; Irish musicians do nothing for Irish music; 
duty "'of Irish Academy of Music, dcviii-dcxviii. 

Two kinds of Scottish music ; Highland Scottish music nearly the same as 
Irish music ; Lowland Scottish music has the same scale and keys as 

^ Irish music ; examples 6f airs in the key of V; airs in the key of i>/ airs 
in the key of E; airs in the key of G ; use of the “flat” seventh; this 
peculiarity originated, {according to Mr. Carl Engel, with the bagpipe ; 
this opinion not correct ; its true origin to be found in the old church scale ; 
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Fairs wore 
organized 
assemblies ; 


the Cot or 
Cotha or en- 
closure for 
v/omen. 


feats of arms, athletic sports, horse racing, and jugglery formed 
part of the essential business of it. And lastly , it ^vas a great 
market for all kinds of ware and produce. The king who 
held the fair awarded prizes to the most successful poets, 
musicians, and professors and masters of every art. The 
Irish Aenech therefore closely resembled the games of the an- 
cient Greeks. Whether or not the Aenechs were used for the 
three objects just stated from their first institution, it is certain 
that at the eai'licst period to which tradition of them reaches, 
the laws drafted by tlie Suhciid or Council of the Ale House, 
and adopted at a Tocomrach, were promulgated at a fair. 
The function which the Aenech performed as a market, the only 
one which has survived to our day, was only accidental, and 
belonged to all gatherings of people. Even now, when per- 
manent and periodical markets and stores and shops of towns 
offer abundant facilities for the sale and purchase of all kinds 
of commodities, peddlers and petty dealers take advantage of 
every popular assembly to sell their wares. 

The ancient fairs were organized assemblies regulated by 
strict bye-laws, a breach of which was punishable by death. 
Thus no one could be arrested on account of any previous trans- 
actions, nor could the property of any one be distrained going 
to, at, or returning from a fair. Women were especially pro- 
tected, a certain place being set apart for their exclusive use, 
called a Cot or Cotha, whence has no doubt come the French 
Coterie. Into this enclosure no men were allowed to enter, 
nor were the women allowed to mix with the men during 
their deliberations. It was a special breach of the laws of a 
fair to elope with a woman or to abduct one against her will. 
The enclosure for women reminds us of the place set apart on 
one side of the lists at medieval tournaments for the Queen of 
Beauty and the other ladies. The Cotha was probably en- 
closed in the same way as the Lagrett or place reserved for 
the judges at the Heraththing or assembly of the Hundred 
among the Scandinavians. This place was surrounded by a 
fence which was formed often of hazel twigs merely. , Who- 
ever dared to break through this fence, however weak 
have been, was considered to have committed sacrilege, and 
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was outlawed. So too it was held to be a very heinous oiFonce 
to break the peace of the Thing, or assembly of the people, at 
the opening of which there was always a solemn proclama- 
tion of peace. 

The Mathluagh was summoned, as has been already stated, 
by a Chief of Kindred oy Aire Fine. In South Wales the 
Breyr^ who was the representative of the Irish Bruighfer^ was 
called a mote man or convener of the Cornmot, which corres- 
ponded to the Tocomrach. From the analogy of functions, we 
may perhaps assume that it was the Bruiglifer who convened 
the Ddl and Tocomrach of a Tuath^ and that they were held at 
his residence or Brugh. All who were bound to attend were 
entitled to the hospitality of the Bruiglifer^ the extent of which 
was strictly fixed by law. The Ddl of the province was pro- 
bably convened by the royal Bruiglifer. The right of holding 
an Aenech was a privilege of the Rig. The Mathluagh and 
Ddl were probably summoned by sending round a javelin in 
the same way that a Norse Thing was summoned^ by sending 
round the Bo^S from house to house. This was usually a stick, 
but when an extraordinary Thing was summoned on account of 
a homicide, an arrow was substituted. The ordinary Aenech 
was a periodical assembly, as is shown by the great provincial 
fairs of Tailtiu^ Cruachan^ and Carman^ which may be looked 
upon as national assemblies, being held at regular intervals and 
at fixed periods of the year, — those of Tailtiu and Carman, 
for example, upon the kalends of August — the former evefy 
year, and the latter every third year. The king, might, how- 
ever, convene an extraordinary Aenech whenever the state of 
affairs justified it. Each ordinary fair was consequently a The great 
chronological unit like one of the Olympic games. The num- faiwchroiKi- 
ber of fairs held at some one place, and the names of the chiefs 
or provincial kings under whom they were held, did we possess 
them, would afford precious materials of chronology. The 
poem on the Fair of Carman, published in the Appendix, gives 
an example of this kind of material. Although it does not 
give us all that we could wish, and requires moreover to be 
carefully analysed, it is yet sufficient, to more than suggest 
grave doubts of the usually received chronology. Thus, in- 
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stead of the fabulous ages of the Annals of the Four Masters, 
it plaoes the rule of the Tuatha D& Danand at furthest in the 
sixth or fifth century b.c., a period, as is well known, of great 
movement among the European races. 

Persons who Every chief of a household belonging to a Fine was a Raith^ 
and had a right to vote at the Mathluagh; but it is probable 

Assembly? °Shat it was Only the Chiefs of Kindred, higher Aires andFlaihs, 
or perhaps the Chiefs of Kindred and Flaths alone, who had 
deliberative voice in the Tocomrach and DdL When these 
assemblies represented a M6r Tuath or a province, this was cer- 
tainly th^ case, as we shall see when describing the courts of 
law. The freemen below the rank of Aire were represented 
in the lower assembly by their Aithech ar a Threha^ or elec- 
tive Aire; and in the higher assemblies each Fine was repre- 
sented by its chief. The Saxon ceorls, though freemen, did 
not participate in the judicial folkmote, though they attended 
the court. The functions of legislation and judgment belonged 
altogether to the lords and Thegns. The corresponding class 
in Gaul, called by Caesar the Plehs^ were, in his opinion, in 
a state of servitude. There is no reason, however, for sup- 
posing that their position was any worse or at all different 
from that of the poorer Germans. In Gaul, Germany, and 
Britain, — indeed, we may say in all northern and western 
Europe, — the right of a deliberative voice in the popular assem- 
blies belonged only to a limited number — the nobles and 
equites, gesiths, or whatever other name may have been given 
to the class equivalent to the Bd A ires of Ireland. 'Ihis is the 
sense in which we must understand “ omnes” in the passage of 
Tacitus: “ De minoribus rebus principes consultant, de majori- 
bus omnes : ita tamen, ut ea quoque, quorum penes plebem ar- 
bitrium est, apud principes pertractentur”-'*®® — that is, all the 
privileged classes. We say of a member of parliament, that 
he is elected by the county, although only those who possess 
the elective franchise take part in the election. In ancient, 
as in modern times, no account was taken of those who had 
no property or blood. ^ 

The Hundred and Scire-Gem6t of the Anglo-Saxons may 

Germania^ c. xi. 
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IMPORTANCE OP IRISH HISTORY AND ARCHAEOLOGY, AND CHA- 
RAC/TER OF EXISTING SOURCES. 


Somewhat more than a century ago a new field of scientific 
research was opened up. Men yearned to know something of 
the past of the globe we Inhabit, and of the beginnings of the 
early nations who have lived upon its surface. In tlie course Rise and 
of tlie last half century this new scientific territory has been Geology., 
well occupied, and the domain of the human intellect pushed 
far into the shadowy regions of the past. The great stone 
book, in which arc written the annals of the globe, every page 
of which unfolds to us manifold forms of life, which, like the 
dynasties of ancient kingdoms, have passed away for ever, has 
been carefully examined ; and from those annals science has 
enabled us to construct the geography of our globe at the 
dawn of its time, to people its waters with fish, to clothe its 
land with vegetation, and people it with birds and beasts. 

We may, as it were, walk by the shores of its ancient sea, 
follow the tracks of the marine animals that crawled upon its 
sands, or of the land animals that came down to its shore, 


count the ripples left by its receding tide, nay, even note the 
impressions left upon the dried sand by the rain-drops of the 
passing summer shower. The vastness and beauty of those 


annals of the globe diverted attention fora long time from the 
last though perhaps most important pages, in which are visible 
the first vestiges of man. Within the last few years, 
the superficial gravel heaps, the alluvions of rivers and lake 
bottoms, the caverns in the hill side, have been ransacked, 
INT. 
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be looked upon as the equivalent of the Ddl or 2ocommc/^.TheZ)(^^and 
When the family organization of the Maeqtli was still mtherepre- 

^ ^ . sentatives of 

vigour, the Folc-Gem6t of the Hundred, and of the subdivi- 
sion of it, the Township, were the true representatives of the 
different Mithals. But when tlie Maegth or family lost its 
political significance, the assemblies of the people lost their 
distinctive character, and henceforward only differed in their 
jurisdiction, and the rank of those entitled to a deliberative 
voice in them 

As the German Gaudinq . — which was the representative of of the 

^ German 

the Scandinavian Hera^flng and of the Hundred Gemot, and 
consequently of the Ddl and Tocommcli of an Irish Tuath, — is 
now considered by German antiquaries^^® as the equivalent of 
the “ Concilium” of Tacitus, the description of the German 
assemblies ought to apply to the ancient Irish ones also. I Tacitus, 
have not been able, however, to find any reference which would 
show that the latter were held at every full and i^w moon 
like the German ones. In all else, however, they are alike. 

Consent was expressed, as in the German and Gaulish assem- 
blies, by shock of arms,^^‘ — the Crann Dord, described by 
Prof. O’Curry in Lect. xxxvii. In the poem on the Fair of 
Carman we are told that the fair ended with “the clash of spear 
handles from the entire host”.^^^ The same poem also illus- 
trates another passage in Tacitus’ description of the concilium, 
in which he says order was kept by the priests In the ac- 
count of the Irish fair we arc told that a Christian priest wrote 
the law of the assembly, and “ masses, adorations, and psalm 
ringing” took the place of the ancient pagan rites.'*^* 

In the capitularies of Charlemagne a conventus, colloquium. The Maiium 
or parliament is called a Mallum, The particular assembly so magne ; 

Eichhorn, Deutsche Staats und RechisgeschichtCf I. 46, 229. 

Tacitus, Germ,, c. xi. j Caesar, v. 66, vii. c. 21; and Livy, Bk. xxi. c. 20, 
epeak distinctly of the armed council of the Gauls. 

Vol. ii., App., p. 646, Fair of Carman, Stanza 70. 

** Silentium per sacerdotes, quibus turn et coercendi jus est, imperatur*. 

— Germ., c.xi. 

Fair of Carman, Stanzas 66 and 67, vol. ii. pp. 643, 646. The person 
here alluded to as the author or rather amender of the laws of public as- 
semblies, was Benen, better known as St. Benignus. 
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and such numbers of the works of man, of his bones, and of 
those of his contemporary animals, have been brought to light, 
that already attempts arc made to rehabilitate primeval man. 

Simultaneously with these researches of the geologist, the 
archaeologist has been busy in excavating the sites of ancient 
cities and removing the earth of centuries. Adopting the 
spirit and method of physical science, the sounds of dead lan- 
guages of which scarce an echo had reached our ears, have been 
reawakened; we can rebuild the fallen cities, people them 
anew with their ancient inhabitants, assign to them their 
various duties, and partake in imagination of their daily life. 

Asa chip of flint, a fragment of pottery, an inscribed stone, 
a spear, or a ruined building, helps to realize the physical past 
of mankind, so a fragment of an ancient poem, a legend, or a 
myth, helps us to resuscitate the intellectual past. 

Just as now, man migrated in ancient times from one region 
to another, and carried with him his arms, his tools, and his 
mode of building houses. The comparison of the tools and 
weapons and ancient buildings found in various countries, like 
the gravel and boulders of the geologist, enables us to trace the 
stream of migration, and its probable starting point. But there 
are also intellectual boulders : stray words of languages, frag- 
ments of myths, even nursery rhymes, have become important 
helps in tracing out the early history of peoples. 

Melhod'^ap- introduction of the inductive method of investigation 

iiia-ijitQ historical inquiry has been singularly fertile in results. 
It is only the other day that Niebuhr applied his keen analysis 
to the well woven tissue of ancient Roman history handed 
down to us especially by Livy, and having resolved it into its 
component elements, began thereout the construction of a real 
history of Ancient Rome, a labour since continued so well by 
Arnold, Mommsen, and others. So too the ancient history 
of Greece is slowly emerging from the Orphic and Hesiodic 
chaos into a form of life and beauty. Classic mythology, which 
in the last century only served to explain the allegories of the 
poet, enable the connoisseur to understand the works of the 
sculptor and painter, or the poetaster to give a classic air to his 
verses, has become in our days an important branch, of science, 
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designated is considered to have been a Folc-M6t as it was 
modified under the sovereign above named. It was not held 
in the open air like all the ancient assemblies of the Germans 
and Celts, and those who attended were obliged to lay down 
their arms before entering, and it was not lawful to hold it 
without the mandate of the Missus of the Emperor. This 
was the officer who governed, in the name of the latter, a pro- 
vince, or properly speaking a state, as the provinces of the 
empire, like the shires and counties of England and Ireland, 
were orignally so many confederate states. The Missus in his 
turn could not convene a Mallum without the special command 
of the sovereign. Mallum is clearly connected with O. Saxon 
Mahal, a place of public assembly : it is indeed the same word 
cognate with with the Latin termination -w/n, and is cognate with the Irish 
Mathluagh, or assembly of the chief men of a tribe. The 
changes effected in the German popular assemblies by the Carlo- 
character of vingians fntirely destroyed their character, llie old assemblies 
^ were summoned at the will of the aristocracy for the holding 
of the courts, the assertion of rights, or to denounce injustice 
inflicted by the prince, and were to a great extent periodic. 
Their judicial functions having been abolished, an excuse was 
thus afforded for not summoning them except when the sove- 
reign thought fit.*^^ The old assemblies being held at the graves 
of the pagan chieftains, the new ones were ordered to be held 
in buildings, so as to discourage burial in pagan cemeteries.”^ 
f unction, of One chief function of the original popular assembly remained 
Maiiumj Carlovingian Mallum. A capitulum or ordinance en- 

acted at a general placitum or diet of the empire, only became a 

<76 « ut nullus ad Mallum vel ad placitum infra patriam arma,~id est scu- 
um et lautiam,— non portet”.— . iii. a.d. 806, § 1. This appears to haVe 
been the custom at the Feis or Feast of Tara also; the Ddl g-Cas alone 
having a right to enter armed. 

<76 « Interdiximus ut omnes Saxones generaliter conventus publicos nec 
faciant, nisi forte Missus noster do verbo nostro eos congregate fecerit. Sed 
unusquisque comes in buo ministerio placita et justitias faciat. £t hoc a 
Bacerdotibus consideretur, ne aliter faciat’*,— -Capif. Paderbr,, an. 785, §. 84. 

<77 Great efforts were made for this purpose. Thus the capitulary referred 
to in the foregoing note says : ** JubemuB ut corpora christianorum Saxanorum 
ad cimiteria ecclesiae deferantur, et non ad tumulus paganorum”.— Cape/. Pa- 
dtrbrunnense (an. 785), § 32. 
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opening up a new poetic world full of beauty and pbilosopliic 
grandeur. The anthropoid deities of Greece and Rome, and comparative 
of the other Aryan races, are found to be but manifold me- of Aryan na- 
tamorphoscs of the same primitive ideas, the manifestations of 
the divinity in the phenomena of nature. Thus the Greek 
Zeus^ Roman Jupiter^ or Jus-Pater, Gothic Tzmj, 0. H. German 
Zio^ and even the degraded Deaus or Deuce of modern Irish su- 
perstition, all merge into the Sanskrit Di/aus-Pater, “ the father 
of light”, as we may express the signification of the root of the 
name dyu^ to shine. The lovely Saranyu^ the creeping dawn of 
the Vedic hymns, those earliest voices of the Aryan race, is repre- 
sented by the gloomy Erinys of Greek mythology ; while Eros is 
the newly risen sun, the Vedic Arusha^ from the root wsA, to 
burn. Again, in Dahana^ the morning goddess, from the San- 
skrit dhyaif dhi^ to see, to understand, we have the Greek 
AthefiUf and Daphne. While Varunas^ the personification of 
the ocean, who engirdles the earth and spreads a veil over it, is 
the Greek Ouranos, Even many of the heroic legends which 
have served as the materials of the primitive songs of the Aryan 
nations, have a common origin. Thus the Homeric story oi Paris 
and Helen is related to the Sanskrit one of Pani and Sarama: 
the Irish legends of the sons of Tuireandy and of Lahraid 
Loingsech have a common origin — the former with the La- 
bours of Hercules and the Argonautic Expedition, and the 
latter with the story of Midas. So, too, Beauty and the 
Beast is the Greek legend of Eros and Psyche, while the story 
of Sigurd in the Volsung Lay is a cognate form, derived 
from some primitive germ, of the legends of Theseus and 
Perseus, and others. Thus one by one the myths of the 
Aryan nations are being purified of the dross in which ages 
have enveloped their primitive poetry. 

According as antique weapons, tools, and implements are 
collected, classified, and compared, ancient ruins examined, 
inscriptions read, languages comparatively studied, myths traced 
back to their source, legends analysed and their meaning deter- 
mined, annals sifted, corrected, and synchronized, the primitive 
history of man becomes a reality. At the same time a pro- J 
found change is taking place in our notions of the scope and h*»tory. 
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“ lex” for each state or so-called province when accepted by f 

Its Mallum. Just as the enactments made by the paramount | 

Anglo-Saxon king became law at once in his own state, but ;; 

did not in the other ones until they had been first accepted by . j 

the respective Folc-Gem6ts. The Irish MatUuagh performed ; 

similar functions in the Irish commonwealth. When a Tocom- anaiogou*. l 

rack or DAI was held, the minor Flaths and Chiefs of Kin- 
dred received information of any new laws enacted, fines to be . 

levied, and of all other matters affecting their respective Fines. 

On their return home they summoned a Mathluagh, and com- , 

municated to the heads of houses the enactments and assess- 
ments, which only became valid for each Fine or tribe when 
accepted at its assembly. 

The general placitum of the Carlovingians referred to above, I 

corresponded to the Irish Amieeh of a province or of all ; 

land. In Christian times, both comprised the clergy as well the AmtHh. \ 

as the laity, and performed many functions. The clergy, for I 

instance, appear to have sometimes held a synod on the occa- ! 

sion of an Aenech, and to have used the occasion for the pur- | 

pose of a mission ; laws were promulgated, and accepted by 
the people; there was also a weapon-show or military review, 
and regulations were passed for improving the military force ; 
and lastly, a court was held for the trial of appeals. An 
Aenech was thus a convocation of the clergy, a parliament, 
a military review, and a court of justice, these different func- 
tions not being, however, mixed up, and. each, though inde- 
pendent of the others, forming an essential pait of it. Such 
was also the general Placitum, — religious discipline and other 
ecclesiastical matters occupied the clergy, the Champ de Mars 
or military review, the council, and the presentation of gifts to 
the sovereign, as a token of antrustionship or homage, occupied 
the vassals and military retainers, and all sat together for legis- 
lative or judicial purposes. 

It is probable that every Mathluagh, Ddl, or Tocomrach, 
served similar purposes, and that ecclesiastical, military, ♦ 
and judicial busin|ss was transacted at them as well as le- 
gislative. 
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objects of history. We are no longer content that it should 
be a rehearsal of the drama of a national life, in which the 
principal performers alone should appear on the stage in con- 
ventional dress, and play their game of political chess. We are 
only satisfied with the full opera, in which the chorus of the 
Plebs is heard as well as the solos of the Kings and Nobles; 
in which the labours, joys, and sufferings of the peasant and 
artizan receive their meed of attention equally with the heroic 
deeds, the pageants, the pleasures, and misfortunes of kings; 
in which the creations of art and the discoveries of science, 
the conquests of man over nature, receive their share o^j^ry, 
as well as the victories of man over man. 

The Aryan It is now a lecognizcd fact in science that from the Indus 
Race. 

to the Atlantic ocean, and thence across the American conti- 
nent to the shores of the Pacific, the descendants of one pri- 
mitive, blue-eyed, fair-haired race, divided into several bran- 
ches and speaking dialects of what was once a common lan- 
guage, hold sway. To determine the common elements in the 
languages, mythologies, legends, laws, and customs of the 
several branches of this great Aryan race, and thence induc- 
tively rehabilitate, as it were, the primitive parent race whence 
they issued, is one of the most interesting, as undoubtedly it is 
one of the most important, problems of historical science. The 
solution of this problem requires the union of every possible 
streamlet of knowledge bearing upon the subject. No tribe of 
the race can be so obscure, or land so insignificant, that its his- 
impoifcance tory may not contribute materials for the purpose. Though it 
chaSfiogy’ were true, therefore, that in ancient times Ireland was an iso- 
fn ^h?cTin- lated corner of the earth, whose inhabitants were no better 
toiy of tiie* than savages, still the study of the ancient language of the 
’ people, and such historical traditions and legends of them as 
may have survived, would be valuable. But the ancient lan- 
guage, laws, and traditions of Ireland are, in truth, among the 
most valuable, nay,, indispensable materials for the solution of 
the problem above stated. The Romans, Celts, and Germans 
have so commingled with each other on the continent of 
Europe and in Great Britain, that it is almost impossible fo 
say what is peculiar to each and what borrowed. The fully- 
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•u being opened out is found to contain two maggots asleep, 
a white and a red one. The maggots, on awaking, attack each 
other, the white one being defeated and driven into the lake. 
Ambrose tells the druids that the lake is the kingdom of the 
whole world, and the sailcloth the kingdom of Gortigem, the 
red maggot the power of the Saxons, and the white that of the 
Britons, who were to he eventually defeated. 

In the Irish legend the woman asks the druids to explain 
the two bellies of the cow, which they arc unable to do. She 
accordingly tells them to cut open the bellies when they should 
have killed the cow, and that in one of them they would find 
a one-legged bird, and in the other a twelve-legged one. 
When the birds arc taken out, they fight until the one-legged 
bird conquers the twelve-legged one. The woman then tells 
that the former represented her son, and the latter the druids. 

To complete the parallel between the two legends, the misfor- 
tunes of Gortigern are supposed to be mainly due to his having 
married his own daughter.’^* 

A Cnoc or hill was, as the name implies, a rounded hill or^h® 
sugar loaf mound; while the Duma, or true tumulus, seems to 
have been a similar kind of mound or hill having a chamber 
or Dum (cf. Lat. dornus) containing the ashes or bodies of the 
dead in or under it. 

The Cam was a mere pile or heap of stones, generally made 
over a grave, but sometimes having no immediate connection 
with one. The following passage from the ancient tale ot the 
Briidin Da Derga contains so much curious information about 
the manner of making a Cam, and about one at least o-f the 
objects of it, that I shall give it here in full 

“ The Dihergaih (or plunderers) started from the coast of 
jCuihthif he, and each man took with him a stone to make a Cam, 
for such was the custom of the Fians when going to make a 
plunder or a general battle. It was a pillar stone they planted 
when going to give a general battle, and it was a Cam they 
made when going to make a plunder. It was a Cam they 
made this time, because it was [to be] a plunder; [and it was 
made] at a distance IVom the house, so that they would not be 

See.>Addenda for another reference to human sacrifice. 
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developed judicial, fiscal, and administrative system of the 
Romans, as well as their otherwise high physical culture, have, 
as might have been expected, deeply modified the political 
and social organization of the Gauls, Britons, and Germans. 

The only branch of the Celtic race not directly in contact 
with this highly-developed political organization was the Irish. 

That Ireland was not unaffected by Roman civilization, and 
even by the earlier civilization of otlier Mediterranean nations 
‘ in pre-Christian times, is undoubtedly true. But that influence 
was not such as could deeply modify the laws or customs of 
the people, and hence in them we ought to find a precious 
mine of information regarding the political and social organi- 
zation of Europe before the rise of the Roman power. For- 
tunately, we possess In the remains of the Irish language, 
poetry, laws, etc., such a mine, and in greater fulness too than 
is to be found in the other branches of the Aryan race, except 
the Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin. 

The early history of Ireland possesses value from another their impoi--. 

. O' • n tanceforfho 

point of view, which, if more limited in its scope, is of more history of 

r . 1 /. /. . 1 . the 1 aw 8 ,otc. 

immediate interest and of far greater practical importance than England, 

1 • • 1 • /'I nil Iranco, and 

the prehistoric history of the greatest of the human races, Germany, 
namely, in connection with the rise of the laws and institutions 
of France, Germany, and especially of England. All French 
institutions, in the opinion of many, are supposed to have a 
Roman origin, and to have been subsequently somewhat mo' 
dified by German influence. That the Gauls had political 
institutions which survived the Roman and Frankish conquests, 
and in reality formed the basis of the various custumals out of 
which the later institutions were evolved by a natural process 
of growth, has only occurred vaguely to a few. That the great 
principles of English law are the gift of the Anglo-Saxons, 
who not only borrowed nothing from their predecessors the 
Britdns, but actually exterminated them, has so much the 
force of an axiom amon^ English writers, that no one, so 
far as I know, has ever doubted the first part of the statement, 
and but few the latter part. And yet it may be maintained, 
that the organization of society in Gaul and in Britain before 
the dawn of the Christian era, was substantially the same as 
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heard or seen from the house. The two purposes, then, fof 
which they made the Cam [were], namely, because Diherga 
were accustomed to make Cams, and in order that they may 
nseotciirn know their losses at the Brudin. Every man who survived 
number^of" take away his stone out of the Cam; and the stones of 

those .I«in remained— this is how they used to 

ascertain their losses. And it is what is stated by the learned 
in history that it was a man for every stone in Cam Leca that 
fell of the Diberg at the Brudin, and this is the Cam called 
Leca in Ui Celia'. 

“ Every one of them who escaped from the Brnnd went to 
the Cam which they had made the preceding night, and they 
brought a stone for every living wounded man out of it, so that 
the number of those who were slain at the Bmdin was a man 
to each stone that is in Cam 

In this passage we have distinct evidence that the Cam, 
thoimh erected to commemorate the slain in a battle, was not 
inatanc. of ncccs^sarily erected over their graves. In the following instances 
from the ancient talc of the battle of Magh Tuired, the Cam 
0. owonior, w^s ^ ^.pich the whole body or 

the head of the warrior was buried. At the end of the iirst 
day’s fight, during which one warrior distinguished himself 
particularly by bearing the brunt of the fight until he was 
slain, when Eochad, king of the Firbolgs, told his people ot 
the achievements of the single warrior, “ they then brought a 
stone, each man of them, to the well, and they raised a great 

Vellum MS. hthor na h-Vidhri, Roy.d Irish Academy, p. 86, col. 2. 
The following are additional examples of the manner of making a 

“ Cam Mail in Mmjh Uladh, wily so [called ? Answer, or [it is called] Cam 
Lnqdach, i.e. Lugadh Mai, who was banished out of Ireland, [and who came] 
with the companies ot seven ships from Alba into Ireland again [together] 
with the great milit.iry adventurers of AV.a; and they gave battle to the 
Ultonians and routed them before them. A stone was brought by every man 
who came into the battle with Lugadh; and it was of them the Canid was 
made • and it was upon this Canul Lugadh was while the battle was being 
fought. Hence it was called Carnd Lugaidh, and Cam Mail" — Dindsenchas 
of Cam Mail, Book of LecAin, foi. 25, a b. bottom. . - to, 

a Cam Furbaide acus Eithne Trn a 

venged of Furbahk, and killed him on the summit of Sltabh Utllen, and h^, 
made his Cam there, i.e. a stone by every man who was with Lugadh . etc. 
Book of Lecaiit fol. 252, a.a. 
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in Germany; that all the fundamental principles of Anglo- 
Saxon law existed among the Britons *and Irish; and that 
the Saxons of Hengist and Ilorsa found on their arrival what 
we call Saxon laws and customs, and only effected territorial 
changes. This is precisely the conclusion to which a study 
of ancient Irish history in the broad sense of that word in- 
evitably leads. 

Sources of The sources of ancient Irish history are two-fold : —one, the 

ijistorjr;— brief and often very vague notices of Greek and Roman 
writers ; the other, the prose and poetic tales and legendary 
histories, and reliques of the laws of the Irish themselves. 

1. Classic With the exception of the geographical notices of Strabo and 

Ptolemy, which are of some use, the materials afforded by the 
first source are worthless. They consist of mere hearsay 
reports, without any sure foundation, and in many cases not in 
harmony with the results of modern linguistic and archaeo- 
logical investigations. The fuller and more trustworthy 
accounts of the customs and institutions of Gaul and Germany, 
left us by Caesar and Tacitus, are no doubt indirectly of use 
because they relate to peoples closely allied to the ancient 
Irish. 

2. Native I have already said that we do not lack the second catccfory 

■ources; « i • • . i i o • ♦ i 

of historic materials, at least as tar as quantity is concerned ; 

their value, but the quality requires careful and critical examination. The 
Irish historical and legal materials which wo possess in our 
vellum manuscripts arc in the first place necessarily fragmentary 
and incomplete. No early writer in the fifth or sixth century 
attempted to weave into a connected narrative the legendary 
history of the country, still fresh and full in the memories of 
the bards. And it was long after before any attempt was made 
to establish a chronology of Irish historical events, and syn- 
chronize them with those of other nations. In the second place, 
our materials of ancient Irish history, such as they are, have 
not come down to us in the language which was spoken at the 
period at which the poems and tales are assumed to have been 
written. Our oldest historical manuscripts belong to the first half 
of the twelfth century ; while some of the most valuable frag- 
ments of our ancient laws are contained in manuscripts’ written 
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Cam over him, and that is called Cam an aen fir^ or the ‘One 
Man’s Carn\ to this day”/®^ At the end of the second 
fight, we are told that, “ when night approached, the Firbolgs tiiose slain, 
were routed beyond their lines of battle : each man of them 
carried with him, however, a stone and the head of a man, in 
the presence of their king, Eocliad". At the end of the third 
day’s fight, “after the fall of the battle champion, Cirby the 
Firbolgs retreated to their encampments, but the Tuatha D6 
Danand did not pursue them beyond their lines of battle. 

Each man of them carried with him a head and a pillar stone, 
and the head of CM among the rest, and they buried it in 
Cam Cinn Cirb^ or the ‘ Cam of CM' s head’ 

These two last passages seem to show that one use of a Cam 
was probably to protect the heads of fallen warriors. It was Custom 
the custom of the pagan Irish to cut olF the head of those slain 
by them in battle, and carry it off as a trophy of victory.^®* The 
brain was sometimes taken out and mixed with earth, to form 
a Taihlum or missive ball, of which a good deal is told in the 
Lectures. No doubt in early times the skull was used as a 
drinking cup, as was the custom among the other northern 
nations of Europe. When the retreating friends of a fallen cam used to 

^ ^ . protect 

warrior succeeded in cutting off his head before his enemies heads of 

^ , slain from 

could secure it, and in piling a Cam of stones over it, it was being car- 

A o ^ ried away aa 

saved from being a trophy, for, independent of the difficulty of trophies, 
removing the stones in the face of the enemy, the Cam was 
regarded as a sanctuary for the remains of the fallen warriors, 
which should not be violated without dishonour, and besides, 

*®* MS. T.C.D., H. 2. 17. p.91. 

"®* Ihid, 

®®‘ One of the three royal houses at Emain Machat the seat of the 
Ultonian kings, was called the Craeb derg^ or “ R<^d Branch”, or “ Cro-derg*\ 
blood red, because the trophies of the heroes of Emania, t.e. the heads and 
tongues of the slain, were kept there. See Eook of Leinste?^ H, 2. 18. 

T.C.D., f. 69, b.b., and Lectures^ vol. I. p. 332. The Scandinavians, like the 
Huns and Sclavonians, cut off the heads of their slain enemies and fastened 
theoQ, to their stirrup leathers, even so late as the eleventh century. Haralds 
Saga hdrfagra, c. 22; HtimskAngla Olafs Saga Trygvass.^ c. 95; Eiarnar 
Saga Bitdoelak, n. 67 ; Fo'stbroeiSra Saga, A. c. 18. See also Weinhold, 
nord* Leben.^ 310. 
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at the end of the fourteenth or even the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. It is true, the age of a manuscript docs not ne- 
cessarily fix that of its contents ; but before we give them a 
higher antiquity, we should weigh well the grounds upon which 
we do so. In some cases the evidence of this higher antiquity is 
conclusive, because the language of some tracts is so obsolete 
that it required to be glossed in more modern language when 
they were being copied into the manuscript. In other cases, too, 
we find the grammatical endings fuller and more archaic than 
a number of pieces admittedly contemporary with, or only 
little anterior in date to, the writing of the manuscript itself. 

But even such evidences of antiquity only help us to carry nish mss., 

riiii n ^ • written In a 

further back the age of a tale or poem or law a few centuries lansuage 
at most than that of the manuscript in which it is contained, 
and leave us still in face of the difficulty, that all the tales and recorded; 
poems referring to pagan times, or perhaps we might say to 
the first two centuries after the arrival of Saint Patrick, are 
written in the language of much later times ; and this, too, in 
cases where we are distinctly told in the manuscript itself that 
it was compiled from another manuscript written at a certain 
much earlier period. . 

The decay and growth of language help us to a certain extent decay and 
to understand why this is so ; for language, like everything language «■ 
else in nature, is ever changing. Like the life from which itthisuappena: 
emanates, its decay may be said to be the cradle of new growth. 

Words coalesce, sounds are dropped, or modified to satisfy the 
feeling for euphony or greater ease of pronunciation, the same 
word is applied to express distinct ideas, others gradually 
cease to be used in the original sense, differences of physical 
nature produce corresponding effects upon the sounds and mean- 
ing of words ; nay, even the idiosyncracy of individuals affects 
their language. Such changes could not take place ^^i^^rmlyjiflnguBgeof 
over a large area ; so that if a country of considerable extent 
were originally occupied by the same tribe, speaking the same 
language, in process of time dialects would arise. The number 
of such dialects would depend, among other things, upon the 
extent of country occupied and the physical features of the 
land. . In a mountainous country, the villages would be in 
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there was no doubt a religions prejudice against disturbing 
a gravC) a Cdviiy or other sepulchral mounment, once made* 

585 (( xhere is a passage in the fragment of the Tain Do Chuailgne in the 
Lehor na h-Uidhri, which illustrates, among several other customs of the 
ancient Irish, the practice of cutting off the heads of the slain warriors as 
trophies of victory. When Cuchulamd went out to boast before Medb and 
her women, we are told that « he then put on his Diallait Oenaig, or ^ 
assembly cloak”. lie wore two coverings on that day, namely, a beautiful, 
well-fitting, bright crimson, bordered, five folding Fnan. A white brooch of 
briuht silver, inlaid with burnished gold, was on his fair white bosom; [it 
was] bright, like a flashing luminous lamp, so that the people could not look 
upon it, owing to its splendour and brilliancy. A Cliabh Inar, or jerkin of 
silken cloth, [fitting close] to his skin, covered him down to the top of his 
BerbrocCf or apron, of champion’s brown red kingly silk. A brownish red 
shield, with a Coicroth of gold and a rim of Findriiinne upon him. A gold- 
hiltod long sword, with trappings of red gold in full array of combat upon his 
girdle. A long green edged Gai, and also a woun dful Faga of battle, with 
rivets of gold, and inlaid with gold, [were] in his chariot. He carried nine 
heads in one of his hands, and ten heads in the other hand, and he used to 
shake them out defiantly towards the hosts. These were CuchulaitKTs night 
trophies. It was then the [young] women of Connaught were raised above 
the companies [i.e. on the shields and shoulders of the men] ; and the wives 
of the men repaired thither to behold the form of Cnchulaind, Medb^ how- 
ever, covered her face, and did not attempt to look at his features, but con- 
cealed herself under the Dam Dabach, or concavity of a great shield, through 
fear of Cuchxdaind. It was on that occasion Dubthach Duel Uladk said: 

“ If he be the Riastarthay 

Corpses of men shall be of him. 

There shall be mouining around Lisses: 

There shall be imbecility in houses. 

There shall be pillar stones in Lechts: 

There shall be a carnage of royal beeves. 

^Jot well shall they fight the battle 

In the field with the Noenenach 

I behold the form of valour — 

Eight [nine] heads in his outstretched hand. 

I behold, cut off in their cloth-shrouds, 

Ten heads [held out in the other hand] in rapid succession. 

1 see that to him our women show forth 

Their countenances over the heroes of valour : 

I see our maidens in admiration ol him. 

They do not come to vindicate the fallen braves”.^® 

58G Tdin 1*6 Chuailgne, Lehor na h-Uidhri, p. 81, col. 1. Riasfartha was a name given 
to Cuchulaindby the people of Connaught; It signifies the gigantic distorted, and refers to the 
curious distortion and outswelling of Cuchnlaind by which he became a great gigantic form, 
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general more isolated than on plains, and hence the decay and 
growth of the language, being subject to different dynamical 
agencies of change, would be peculiar to each isolated district ; 
while in a more or less level country, traversed by great rivers, 
canals, railways, and other means of easy communication, and 
having great internal commerce, the growth and decay of lan- 
guage would be almost uniform, and few dialects would arise. 
That is, where a country is formed of broad valleys and plains 
and easily accessible mountains, or otherwise, where there are 
no marked differences of physical character and climate, where 
the religion, occupations, form of government, etc., arc similar, 
dialects are only slowly developed. 

the dynamic The direct action of nature as a dynamic agent, is powerful 
In languagT language of savages, but gradually becomes insensible 

thail oTcfvi. civilijiation advances. A good example of the counteracting 
iizedmen. influence of intercourse, similarity of physical nature, food, 
and habits, over the natural tendency to decay and growth of 
languages, is afforded by the Turks, who are more or less 
mutually intelligible over the vast region from the Bosphoius 
to the Lena. This is due to the sameness of geographical 
features over a large portion of the true Turkish area, and to 
the nomadic life which the nature of the country almost neces- 
sarily imposes upon the inhabitants, as well as to the great 
displacements of tribes due to the same cause, which have from 
time to time taken place. Under other circumstances a dialect 
may grow up amidst a single family even in two or three gene- 
rations, as has been shown by the distinguished investigator of 
Siberian languages, Castr6n, in the case of the Yennissei 
Oztyaks. 

another lan^ Contact or intermixture with people speaking a different 
the pronun** affccts the pronunciation of the spoken language, 

elation. even though the latter borrows nothing from the foreign 
vocabulary. There can be no doubt that the growth of dialects 
takes place most rapidly in the presence of foreign elements. 
Indeed this is one of the most important causes of linguistic 
change. 

Languages decay and grow with different degrees of rapidity, 
according to the dynamic conditions to which they are exposed.: 
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Germanic nations, cut tlieir Rimes on tablets of asli.®^^ It is 
indeed, probable that the Germans and Scandinavians did not 
cut runes on stone until they had become acquainted with 
Roman lapidary monuments. But whether Ogams and Runes 
were first cut on stone or wood, the constant reference to 
Ogamic writing in our oldest tales is certainly favourable to 
the opinion that it was known in pagan times. 

Some persons are of opinion that the Ogam was a kind of 
cryptic writing used by a people acquainted with the Latin 
tongue, and perhaps with the Scandinavian Runes. There seems some ogamic 
to be some reason for believing in the existence of a method of m»iy bo cryp~ 
cryptic writing in Ireland in early times ; but the use of an 
alphabet lor such a purpose implies a knowledge of ordinary 
writing. Without more evidence than has yet been adduced, 

I am not, however, yet prepared to admit that all the Ogam 
inscriptions incised on stones which have been found, arc 
cryptic, or that the names inscribed on pillar stones, or on 
some of the upright stones forming the chambers sometimes 
called Ferts^ are other than the ordinary names of the indivi- but aii are 
duals commemorated. On the other hand, one can understand 
the use of cryptic writing in religious rites or in incantations.^^^ 

694 u Barbara fraxineis pingatur runa tabellis 
Quodque papyrus agit, viigula plana facit”. 

Carm. viii, 18 et seq. 

The Duile feda mentioned in the poem on the Fair of Carman were pro- 
bably tablets like those referred to by Venantius Fortunatus. 

The following passages show the practice of cutting Ogams on sticks, 
and their use for giving notice to an advancing enemy : 

Said Ailill: “Let us leave off this for the present; tliey reached il/ay/i 
Mucceda after that. Cuchulaind cut an oak before him there, and he wrote 
an Ogam on its side, and this is what it contained when it was seen : ‘he who 
passes this shall meet with his hite from a hero of one chariot’ Tain Bo 
Chnailgne in Lebor na h-Uidhif p. 63, col. 2. 

“They [t.e. Medb and the Connacians] then marched until they rested in 
Cranairud [the present Granard] of noithern Tafiia. After having made a 
rnuster-march of the host over Grellach^ and over Shruthruy Fergus made a 
friendly excursion into Ulster. They were all in their debility, except Cuchu^ 
laind and his father, i.e, Sualtan. Cuchulaind and his father w^ent, on the ar- 
rival of the scouts from Fergus, until they settled in Irard Cuilland, waiting 
on the watch for the [advancing] host. 1 have the courage of hosts to-night, 
said Cuchulaind to his father, let us pounce upon them, and chase them off* 

Glad, 1 must go to meet Fedebn Nuacruthach {i.e. to meet her handmaid, 
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It may therefore happen that of two closely related kn-nccayand 
guages subjected to different dynamic conditions, one mayKeilun 
decay so rapidly as to lose all its inflexions, while the other fluem-eu. 
may do so slowly, retaining nearly all of them more or less 
mutilated. Jacob Grimm has shown, for instance, that the 
old Frisian of medieval documents, though contemporaneous 
with the Middle High German, has only reached the same 
stage of phonetic decay as the Old High German. 

The recognition of the true nature of the phonetic decay ofrhonctic de- 
language, and its regeneration by the growth of dialects, 
due to Prof. Max Muller, and it is one of the most important 
principles yet established in the science of language. Another 
principle, the true importance of which was only recognized 
fully by the scholar just named, and which is indeed a conse- 
quence of his doctrine of phonetic decay and regeneration, is 
that dialects are not corruptions of written language, and con- i>ia|ect« not 
scqucntly, that the modern languages which spring up, as 
were, by the decay of an older language, arc not necessarily 
derived from that language, but may have been from dialects 
^hicli coexisted with it: that, for example, the Romance lan- 
guages are not derivatives of the classic Latin, but the descen- 
dants of dialects once contemporary with Latin. The literary a uterary 

, ^ . '' languagiB a 

language of a country is but one of the dialects whose pho- phoneiic 

• ? . T 1 .1 1 ITT PI ^ crystttlllza. 

netic change is arrested, while the other dialects ol the country, ; 
spoken by the mass^ of the people, continue their decay and 
growth. It is a phonetic crystallization, which may be more or 
less modified by the growing dialects. But the amouht of becomes 

.o ® necessarily a 

change is never sufficient to preserve a literary language from dead lan- 
becoming dead. In a country having a centralized despotic 
government, existing for some centuries without many radical 
changes, and especially if the government were theocratic, and 
where literature would be the office of a pri^'ilcged class, the 
written language wopld undergo but little change ; it would, 
however, rapidly become a dead language. It is evidently in 
this way we are to explain hieratic and other sacred and occult 
writings. Were a revolution to occur in a country circum- 
stanced as just described, the dead language of the literature 
would be found to be supplanted by a new language. In a 
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Why Ogamic As the only Ogam inscriptions we possess are those inscribed 
may show qh stones, and as all monuments of this class are probably pos- 
Latin. terior to the occupation of Britain by the Romans, we can un- 
derstand how it may be probable that the writers were ac- 
The Irish did quainted with Latin. The close connection which I have 
the ogam^ sliown throughout this Introduction to exist between the an- 
Norse /iunes. cient Irish and the Scandinavians and the North Germans, 
points to a common origin of the Irish Ogam and the Scan- 
dinavian Runes, without any necessity of assuming direct bor- 
rowing in mediaeval times on cither side. 

who was awaiting Cuchufaind in concealment to entrap him into danger) ; 
she [i e. the handmaid] had gone for her. He then made an Id Ercomal be- 
fore coming, and he wrote an Ogam on its side, and he twisted it around the 
head of the pillar stone” — p. 57, col. 1. 

^^ ***** • 
Having marched over several places, “ They came into the place where Cu- 
chulaind was ; they saw the ground bare where Sua/tan\s horses had eaten off 
the grass, so that the ground was white. CuchulaincTs two horses had licked 
[i e. stripped] the ground down to the earth, after tlie grass [bad been eaten 
off]. They then sat down until the hosts came up, and the strings of their 
musical performers were strung. The Id was put into the hand of Fergus 
Mac lioichy and he read the Ogam whicTi was in the Id. Said Medb, when 
she arrived, wherefore stay ye here? Said Fergus, because of that Id; there 
is an Ogam in its side, and this is what is in it : come not beyond until you 
ascertain who the man is who cut this with one hand, and in one rod it is ; 
and let my friend Fergus be questioned [as to who he is.] Said Fergus^ true it 
is Cuchulaind that did it, and it was his steeds that grazed this plain. He 
gave it into the hand of the Druid. And Fergus spoke this lay which 
follows : 

** An Id here, what does it reveal to us ? 

The though long its secret. 

What number has come here ? 

Is it one, or is it many ? 

W ill it do evil to the host 
If they shall pass it by ? 

Inquire, O Druid I as to the cause of that. 

Wherefore was the id left ? 

A consummate warlike champion. 

Who is full of enmity to heroes, 

It is a royal hero, fierce in conflict, 

It is one man with his one hand that wrought it. 

Though the hosts of the king are not under his sway, 

I wonder if they will withttand the test ^ 
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free country, on the other hand, in which literary cultivation 
would he more or less diffused, the written language would 
feel almost continuously the dynamic power operating on the 
spoken language beneath; the action and reaction of the 
spoken and written languages would retard the growth of the 
one and tlie decay of the other. 

language Again, in a country divided into numerous petty states, sub- 
chSiger* internal dissensions and foreign intrusive elements 

apokenfan- effecting the plionetic system of its language, and where, 
althougli many writers may flourish, no great ones could arise 
whose authority would fix for a time its orthography, the 
written language would always coincide with the spoken, and, 
consequently, change almost equally with it. In this case, we 
should have the example of what may be considered a lan- 
guage living rapidly. In reality, however, it would be merely 
the want of what may be called a classical period which 
would have crystallized its phonetic system for some time, 
leaving the under-current of spoken language to go on deve- 
loping. In the former case the literature would, as it were, 
float down the stream of popular language, 
calc The last paragraph describes accurately the Irish language 

guagel*^"* literature : there is no fixed standard of orthography, no 
classic type. Every bard, as he copied a poem or story, wrote 
it, not according to the orthography of the text before him, 
but spelled as it should sound to the cars of the time. Some- 
times a piece was literally copied, and then had to be glossed. 
Now, tlie pieces tlius written arc in general not such as would 
be recited by a bard at a feast or fair, and therefore did not 
require to have the orthography adapted to existing pronun- 
ciation. 

po™“®n4°' another reason why ancient bardic poems and 

KLS” should not appear in manuscripts of the twelfth century 
archaic language in which they were first composed. 
tmo- Xhose poems and tales were learned by heart by the bards, and 
recited by them for the princes, at fairs and assemblies. As 
the language lost its inflections, and some of its words and 
expressions became obsolete, and new ones were taken up, 
the bards naturally adapted more or less those tales to .the Ian- 
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INTERIOR ARRANGEMENTS AND FURNITURE OF ANCIENT IRISH 

HOUSES. 

The internal arrangements of Irish houses, whether round 
or oblong, were very simple, and in most respects very similar 
to those of Anglo-Saxon, Scandinavian, and German houses, 
ihe principal house, even of kings, had but one room, in PrJncipai 
which the family and household lived and slept, and to which hid but one 
when the house was of an oblong form, there were generally ’ 
two doors, which faced east and west."*"" In some of the large 

Until you send from yourselves alone 
One man like the man who wrote it, 

I know not more than that 

The Id does not belong to the stone’\ 

“Said Fergvs to them : If you face the Idy or if you pass it over, whether it 
be in the hand of a person, or locked up in a house, the man who wrote the 
Oy(V}i in it will meet you, and he will slay numbers of you before morning 
unless one of you send an Id like it”— p. 57, col. 2. 

“ Cuchulaind then went around the host, and continued to view them ; he 
cut a forked pole there with one blow of his sword, and he stuck it down in the 
middle of the stream so that no chariot could pass it to the right or to the 
left, lie killed Krr and 1 nelly Foich and Fochlainn, the two [I'ccte four"] 
charioteers. Pie cut the heads off the four of them, and he placed them on 
the four points of the pronged pole. And hence the name Ath n-Gabla (t.e, 
at Beloch Caelli)y more by Cnngha on the north. 

The steeds of those four men came forward to the liosts with their cover- 
ings blood-red upon them, so tliat you would think there was a battle await- 
ing them in the ford. A t^arty went from them to see the ford ; they saw 
nothing there but the track of the one chariot, and the pronged pole with the 
four heads upon it, and a name in Ogam written in its side. The whole host 
came there instantly. Are those heads belonging to our j)cople ? said A/ec/6. 

They are of our people and of our followers, said AiUlL A man of them read 
the Ogarn which was in the side of the pronged pole, i.e, one man that cut 
the Gabal with his one hand ; and you shall not pass it until a man of your 
people (exclusive of Fergus) draws it with his one hand 7«m Bd Chuai/gne, 

Lebor na h-Utdhriy p. 58, col. 1. 

The Ogam cut on the oak twig, mentioned in the first of the foregoing ex- 
tracts, must have been written in the ordinary language, or at least in one 
generally understood, as otherwise it would have been an unmeaning puzzle 
to the enemy. The whole proceeding about the Id has the air of necromancy 
or druid|cal incantation about it ;#the Ogam in the Id was therefore naturally 
cryptic, as we may gather from the account of it, and could only be read by 
the master of Cuchulaind, and therefore, we may presume, possessed 
of the key. 

See for example the “ Sick Bed of Cuclmlainn"', Atlantis, vol. ii. p. 104. 
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guage of their hearers. There can he no doubt that many 
copies of tales in our existing manuscripts were not taken 
directly from old books, but written down from memory. 

This accounts lor the different versions of the same talc which 
may be found in manuscripts of almost the same date — one 
version being often in very archaic language, retaining consi- 
derable relics of tlie case endings and fuller forms of the per- 
sonal endings of verbs. 

If we had no other means of determining the age of tlie 
materials of pre-Christian history wc possess, than the language 
in which they are written, we could not go back farther than, 
at most, the middle of the ninth century. But many of the internal 
pieces bear internal evidence of their real antiquity. 1 he heroic antiquity in 

. . . , « . . many tales. 

period of Irish history has left as indelible an impression upon 
the popular mind as tliat of Grecian history upon the Greeks. 

The tales relating to the pre-Christian period have in some 
form or other floated down the stream of tradition, preserving 
in the midst of a richly developed Christian mythos much of 
their original pagan character. Of course they did not all 
preserve this character with equal fidelity. While some have 
all the characteristics of the legends of a primitive people — 
unaffected simplicity, truthful description, confiding faith in 
the marvellous as the result of supernatural agency, and not 
introduced merely as part of the plot of tlic tale, — others, on 
the other hand, show unmistakable evidence of having been 
recast by later bards. In the pieces thus recast, instead of de- 
scriptions which, though often highly coloured by the fancy of 
the poet, retain always the outlines of reality, we have gene- 
rally a string of almost synonymous epithets which convey no 
accurate image to the mind, while tliey abound in the mar- 
vellous, often introduced merely to heighten the effect of the 
tale. This is the character of the greater part of the bardic 
literature of the twelfth, thirteenth, and later centuries. The 
episode from the tale of the Tain B6 Chmilgne^ which I 
have printed in the Appendix to these volumes, is, in my 
opinion, essentially pagan, notwithstanding that the language 
is not older, at most, than the tenth century. I do not mean 
that the tale is word for word as the pagan bard composed it. 
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number and 
position of 
doors ; 


position of 
fire ; 


position of 
Immdai or 
couches ; 


banqueting halls, or “ale-houses”, as well as in many, if nof 
all, the round houses, there seems to have been but one door 
which faced south, west, or cast, and sometimes, though 
rarely, north. Thus according to the Crith Gablach, the door 
of the royal house there described seems to have faced west; 
while in the Tech Midchuarda, or banqueting hall, of Tara, it 
probably faced south. German houses had, as a rule, but one 
door, while the Norse ones had two, which opened either east 
and west or north and south. The former must have been 
the most frequent, as the doors of Walhalla were supposed to 
be in that position. 

The famous Brudin of Da Derg was of a peculiar construc- 
tion as regards doorways, for it had seven of them ; but only 
one door, which was put in the doorway at the side from 
which the wind blew. It is probable that in very large houses, 
and especially in the houses of Brugh T'brs, where guests 
were generally to bo found, openings were left in the wicker 
work or boarding at intervals, all round the house, which, 
though usually closed up, could, according as the wind shifted, 
be made the doorway, or several of them could be opened in 
fine weather. I suspect that the one door for the seven door- 
Wiiys in Da Derg's Brudin, is only a poetical way of saying 
that his house was always open to the traveller, who could see 
the fire bla/.ing through the open portals. 

When the house was oblong, which was perhaps the excep- 
tion rather than the rule, the house was divided roughly, in 
the direction of its length, into three parts by two rows of 
pillars, which supported the roof. The fire was placed in the 
central division, which was the largest — about two-thirds of its 
whole length ; the candelabrum being placed between the fire 
and the door, and generally towards the middle of the house. 
In round houses the fire was placed near the centre. The 
narrow divisions at each side of the central hall were occupied 
by the Immdai, or couches, which formed recesses between 
the pillars. In the circular housQg they went all round the 
room, from one side of the door to the other. T\\e Crith 
Gablach distinctly fixes the number which should be in the 
house of each grade of Flath. Thus in the kingly house there 
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the orthography only being changed, but that Saint Kicran 
or whoever committed it to writing in the sixth or seventh 
century, did no more than write in the language of his own time 
what had liithcrto been preserved in the memory of the hards, 
and transmitted orally from one to another from pagan times. 

Many ol* the tales hitherto published, especially those by 
the Ossianlc Society, afford examples of the bardic literature 
which has been recast, altered, and amplified at various 
periods since the Norman invasion. Even here the amount 
of real change made in the recasting of older legends is often 
very little. Indeed, many of them have been so little intrinsi- 
cally altered, that the manners, dress, arms, and ornaments, are 
often as faithfully represented in the recast tale as in the original. 
Localization One of the most characteristic features of Irish historical 
aKcsantr legends and poems, is the definite localization of all the person- 
chanictcris- ajOfcs and incidents of the talcs. It is possible to determine 

tic of Irish ® ^ , 

tardic tales; with great minuteness and accuracy the ancient topography 
of the country. We can follow the line of march of an army, 
or of an individual warrior or bard, witli nearly as much 
certainty as we could in our day. This circumstance affords 
us one of the most valuable tests of the antiquity of a piece. 
There are several places the names of which are derived 
from those of persons, or from some particular event, the 
date of which can be relatively determined with certainty 
— that is, can be shown to have been contemporary with or 
posterior to certain other persons or events. These places 
were previously known by other names, which became obso- 
lete after the introduction of the second names. It is quite 
clear that if we found those old names used throughout a 
piece, to the exclusion of the new ones, we should be justified 
in assuming that it was older than the change of names. 

In the recasting of tales and poems this topographical fea- 
ture is in general well preserved, — a circumstance which .would 
seem to indicate that the tales were cither simply abridged or 
amplified, the chief events and descriptions of the original 
being, when retained in the new. piece, left unchanged. This 
may be accounted for by two circumstances: first, that no 
great displacements of people took place from about the 
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should be twelve that of the Aire Tuisi should have elcfht. number of 

. - , n • Jinmdai or 

Twelve was the number in the royal house oi Jhmania, ex- couches; 
elusive, apparently, of the Imrndai of King Conchobar Mac 
Nessa, The celebrated house of Bricriu had nine, and the 
royal house of Ailill and Medh^ at Cruachan^ seven. The royal 
house described in the Crith Gablach may perhaps have been 
oblong, but the others appear to have been circular, notwith- 
standing that the royal house of Emania^ and the house of 
Bricriu^ are said to have been like the Tech Midchuarda^ or 
“ Mead circling house”, of Tara.'’"'*® There is, however, some 
room for doubt as to whether the ancient house so called by 
this name is the same as the oblong one referred to by poets of 
the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries, and so fully described 
in the valuable essay of Dr. Petrie, “ On the History and 
Antiquities of Tara Hill”, which marked an era in Irish 
archgeology. 

The account of the ancient Brudin of Da Derg^ contained 
in the talc of that name, explains, I think, why only seven 
Immdai are mentioned in the description of the Royal House 
of Cruachan quoted above. The Brudin^ as I have stated, had 
seven doorways, and between every two dooiways were seven 

Vol. ii. App. p. 608, et seg, • 

S98 u Koyal House of Emania was like the Tech Midchuarda, ie. nine 
couches from the fire to the wall in it ; thirty feet was the height of every 
Airinech or frontage of Creduma (bronze) that was in the house. Carved 
fronts of red yew in it. It was panelled at the base, and covered over- 
head with shingles. The couch of Conchobar was in the front of the house. 

It had pillars of Creduma^ with capitals of gold on their heads, and gems 
of Carrmocall in them, so that the day and the ifight were equally lightsome 
in it [the house]. It had a Eteill or canopy of silver over the king, ex- 
tending to the Ardlisfiy or top of the kingly house. When Conchobar used 
to strike the Steill with a kingly silver rod, the Ultonians all became silent. 

The twelve couches of the twelve champions encircled that couch all round. 

All the warrior chiefs of the men of Ullad used to find room in that house 
drinking ; and no man of them used to be taking counsel with the others” — 

Tochmorc EmerCf in Vellum MS* Brit, Mus.y Egerton^ 5280, and Ltbor na 
h~Uidhri, p. 121, col. i. 

Bricriu" s house was also built on the plan of the Tech Midchuarda, It 
is how this house was made now on the plan of the Tech Midchuarda, Nine 
couches, in it from the fire to the limit (i,e. the wall) ; thirty feet was the 
height of every frontage of Creduma of them, with an ornamentation of gold 
upon them all”— P/erf Bricrindy inLehor na h-Uidhn, p. 99, col. 1. 
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second century after the Christian era, to the twelfth cen- 
tury; second, that the bardic institution existed in unbro- 
ken succession during the whole period, while the circum- 
stances of the country which immediately succeeded the intro- 
duction of Christianity were more favourable to the trans- 
mission of old talcs and poems than to the production of new 
ones. There can be no doubt that if the circumstances of the 
country had been favourable to the development of literature 
from the tenth to the thirteenth centuries, we should have had 
a more complete and more artistic recasting of the old litcra* 
ture, and that accurate localization of the persons and events 
which characterizes our ancient poems would be replaced in 
great part by vague or wider geographical limits. This isatisenco^of 
exactly what has taken place in many of the Welsh poems m. li. 

^ . Geiraan 

attributed to Taliesin, Aneurin, and other poets of the sixth p^ems. 
century. These poems bear incontcstiblc evidence of having 
been recast in the twelfth or thirteenth century. Indeed some 
of them appear to be altogether new poems, — mere imitations 
of the older ones. So, too, the Niebelungen Lay, Gudrun, 
and other Middle High German poems, as well as the Trou- 
vere Romances, have only preserved the slenderest topogra- 
phical connection with the original scenes of the events of the 
poems and tales; while, from the analogy of most original 
early poetry, we may assume that the primitive legends, from 
which in the twelfth century the poems above mentioned were 
fashioned, fixed the locality of every deed and every adventure. 

The fragments of Irish laws preserved in our manuscripts Date of Irish 
belong to every agCi from the alleged codification of the an-ment*.‘ 
cient laws, in the time of Saint Patrick, to the seventeenth 
century. Some of them are unquestionably of high antiquity, 
carrying us, if not into pagan times, at all events to their 
threshold. These ancient laws do not appear to have been 
recast in the sense in which I have used that word in respect 
of poems and tales. The only change whicli apparently was 
made consisted in copying the tracts in the current orthogra- 
phy, Where the vocabulary was archaic and obsolete — and 
this is the case in maiiy instances — even this change was not 
fully carried out ; but a commentary was added, as much to 
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posiHon and Immdai^ or couclies, or In all forty-nine. From the account 
immxiou or of thc royal house of Cvuachan in the lain Ho t vaich it 
couclies. seven compartments constituted only one-fourth 

of the house, which may consequently have had four door- 
ways, each quadrant constituting to a certain extent a separate 
house. The l/nmda of A Hill and Medb was in the centre of 
the whole house supported between four bronze pillars, that is, 
no doubt, between the four beams upon which rested the 
centre of the great roof, and which being ornamented with 
bronze wurk, is particulaily described as being composed 
altoijetlier of bronze. Ailill and ATedb s throne or seat con- 
stituted consequently the principal Foddn for each quad i ant 
of the house, each of which liad its own special one looking 
towards thc central one. There are some discrepancies between 
the accounts of the Royal House of Ouachan given in Lehor 
na h'Uidhri^ and in the Book oj Leinster^ which show us 
that they refer to ideal houses based upon traditions of the 
real one. Thus, according to the first named manueciipt, the 
house was of oak, and had twelve Avindows, while according to 
the second named manuscript, it was made of Giuisy or pine, 
and had sixteen windows. As both descriptions arc of con- 
siderable antiquity, it does not much matter, so far as my pre- 
sent purpose is conceined, whether the descriptions related to 

The Royal Houses of Cruachan. — ^‘The Ultonians came into the Dutij and 
the royal house was appropriated to tliem, as we shall mention, namely, 
seven circular divisions in it; and seven eou(*hes from tlie tire to the exterior 
limit (^all) ; a frontage of Cndtima and carvings of red yew upon them ; 
three Steills of Creduma in the body of the house, a Tech darach or oak house 
with a roof of shingles ; twelve windows with doors of glass to them. The 
couch of Ailill and Medb [was] in thc middle of the house ; a facing of 
silver all around it, and a Sleill of Creduma ; a wand of silver in front of the 
couch hof ore Ailill ; it would reach the middle of the of the house to 
pacify the household at all times. The valour arms of the men of Ulster 
occupied the circle of the house from one [side of the] door to the other of 
the royal house. Their professors of music played for them while they were 
being feasted. Such was the extent of the house that all the chief nobles 
of the valour heroes of the whole province found room in it togetiier with 
Conchobar, Conchobar, moreover, and Fergus Mac Lioich occupied AilUl^s 
couch, and nine of the valour heroes of the men of Ulster with them 
na h'Uidhri, p. 107, col. 1. 

See Addenda for this passage. 
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A fie of law 
^ MSS. 


Glosses on 
Irish laws 
prove that 
many had 
become ob- 
solete ; 


serve as a kind of translation of the obsolete text as to explain 
legal difficulties. Again, the case-endings of nouns, the per- 
sonal endings of verbs, and other grammatical accidents were 
rarely written out in full, but were expressed by contractions. 
A scribe copying these contractions would in most cases read 
the word as it was pronounced in his own day, or employ a 
new contraction which would express, not the old ending, but 
the new modi lied and crippled forms. Evidence of this may 
be traced in many of our manuscripts. In dead languages, such 
as Latin, this could not of course occur, or only to a very 
limited extent. 

The principal manuscripts containing fragments of ancient 
Irish laws are not older than the fourteenth century, and some 
belong even to the beginning of the sixteenth. Yet if we 
compare the language of some of those fragments with some of 
the oldest texts of poems or prose tales which remain to us, 
we shall find that the vocabulary of the law tracts is much 
more obsolete and the forms in general more archaic. It is 
true the difficulty of the translation is increased by a number 
of technical terms and by a peculiar elliptical style, which are 
characteristic of the later as well as the earlier law tracts. 
Among the obsolete words which required to be glossed and 
explained in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries are nume- 
rous terms connected with the social organization of the 
people and the judicial administration. This implies a corre- 
sponding change in both, and thus proves that a sufficient time 
had elapsed since the manuscript laws were in force to effect 
a change in the character as well as in the language of the 
laws in use when the glosses were written. Of the extent of 
this change we have some very curious and valuable evidence 
in an entry in a vellum manuscript classed MS. H. 3. 18, in 
the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, compiled by an in- 
dustrious legal scribe in the county of Clare, between the years 
1509 and 1511. In a fragment of a tract in this book, the 
various courts held in ancient Ireland, and the officials and 
different classes of suitors, are mentioned. The compiler 
attempts to give an explanatory commentary upon each court 
and the persons connected with it, but at length, abruptly 
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ideal or real houses, as the writers were no doubt acquainted 
with similar houses. 

The fronts of the Immdaiwem ornamented with carved yew, decorations 
•111 *11 •I n-ii *^1 oilmmdai; 

and even silver and bronze pillars are mentioned. They had 

also canopies. The heads of the couches were towards the 
wall; and so ftir as one can gather from the vague descrip- 
tions which have come down to us, the ends of them towards 
the fire served as a bank to sit upon, and below which was a foot 
bank with matting. There appears to have been also a foot-bank, 
with skins for enveloping the feet in cold weather. Among 
the fines payable for damaging the furniture oi 2iBriiglifer^ we 
are told “ tliat if the feet of his couch are stripped, good shoes 
are to be paid”, that is, a covering for tlie feet is to be given 
as compensation.®^® The foot bank was also used by the 
Norse, and was called the Folpallr^ and was covered with 
some kind of rug or mat called a Df/na, a word which is 
almost identical with the Irish word Didlma, coverings. Banks 
or divans like the Irish and Norse were also known in France, 
where they continued for a long time in use in the south, but 
in the north they went rapidly out of use.®®‘ 

The Foclilu^ or scat of the Rig in a kingly house, and inthe^oc^i/u 
front of it was the Fochlxi Fenid^ or champion's seat. This^i^^ef or 
seat, as well as that of the chief of household in the 
houses of Aires, appears to have been generally placed at 
the north side, about two-thirds of the wav from the door, 
that is, near the hearth. In the round houses it seems 
to have been placed belrind the fire and fronting the .door. 

In the royal house described in the Crith Gablacli the 
Fochlu was in the north side; and that this was the usual 
position is shown by a passage in the laws, which says: “ The 
good man of the house sat at the north side, with his face to 
the south”.®®^ From the position assigned in the note below 
to the xouch of Mongan^ the chief seat was in some cases on 

®®® VoL ii., App. p. 489. In a letter of St. Bonifacius to St. Egbert 
{Episu lii,), allusion is made to a covering for the feet, as if it v ere usual to 
sit with the feet wrapt up. 

Le Grand d’ Aussy, Histohe de la Vie Priv€e, iii. 148. 

An elevated bank of this kind is alluded to in the Niehelunym Lay 
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ending his commentary, he confesses his inability to do so 
in these naive words : “ [I am the] laughing-stock of mockery 
in this anno, and it is in Dr aim Gall I am, 1509 the age of 
the Lord”d It is clear from what he has written that he^ 
descended of a family of lawyers of considerable repute, did 
not understand the organization or even the functions of the 
ancient courts of Ireland. 

In 1509 the Irish laws were still in force in the county 
Clare, which was indeed the part of Ireland in which the last^“i^^^- 
judgment of a Brehon was delivered, and the poetry, historic 
tales, and genealogies of olden times still lived in the memory 
of the people ; and yet the representative of one of the chief 
families of lawyers in that county could but very imperfectly 
understand the most important part of the legal organization 
of those times. Here we have decisive evidence of a consi- 
derable lapse of time between the period when the courts were 
held in their full state, and the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. Perhaps the following considerations may help us to 
form some opinion as to the extent of that interval. 

Except where great displacements of people took place from 
conquests, or some great social revolution had changed the ‘jaUons 
whole political condition of a nation, the general character 
the law courts and the judicial procedure of European nations 
underwent change very slowly, previous to the full development 
of the modern parliamentary system. Thus, in England, the 
Leet Courts did not materially change their general character 
from Saxon times to the period of the Tudors, notwithstand- 
ing the Norman Conquest. Considering the hereditary system 
of judges, historiographs, and in fact of all professions among 
the Irish, and the singular tenacity with which they preserved 
traditions and poetry, there seems no reason to doubt that 
under similar circumstances the change in the legal institu- 
tions of Ireland would not have been more rapid than the cor- 
responding one in England ; and consequently that the legal 
institutions of the seventh and eighth centuries would not 

^ ‘‘yoice-oA Ati Aitjeonc ipn Ainiofo, ociif Ati-opirti aca 1409 
Aeii' in ’Oomini”.— -Entry at foot of p. 24 b. MS. H. 3. 18. Trinity College, 

Dublin. 
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the eastern side®®®. The Foclilu^ or master s scat, was elevated 
above the others, and those near him were also somewhat more 
elevated than the ones at the opposite side. The Fochlu^ and 
the elevated seats near it, correspond to the Oendvegi of the 
Norse houses; while those on the opposite side corresponded 
to the lower OendvegL 

birth or rank Birth or rank determined the position in the house of the 

position of occupants, whether they belonged to the household or were 

occupants of ’ /> , i i i i i i. o 

immtpd as guests.®®^ One of the highest honours which the master or a 

^e^a^de(i the « ~ i • 1 

Fochiu-, house could confer upon a guest was to give him a place 
against the wall, or at least a place where no one sat between him 
and the wall.®®® In the kingly house described in the CTitli 
Gablach^ the occupants of the six Immdai on the northern or 

i Fochlu side of the house, beginning at the western end near 

the door, were: The janitors, or armed apparitors; next, 
the Saer Ceiles of the king, who formed the officers of his 
household and his companions; then the hostages, which every 
kin^y held for the fcaltv of the Fmes under him and observance 
by them of the laws, and in the case of a Rig M6r Tuatlia^ or 
a provincial king, for the fealty of the sub-kings ; next to these 
came judges; then the Rigan or queen, or the king’s chief 
judge ; then came the king himself; and at the other or left side 


(Lachman’s ed.) G16; see Sclimeller, I., 5772; and Z)m Cange, in v. Sup- 
pedaneim. 

603 a they were there in this way, the arrival of a man was announced to 
them, coming to the Rath from the south. IJis cloak was folded around him, 
and in his hands [he held] two broken spear shafts. He jumped by means 
of these shafts over the three Raths, until he came upon the floor of the Liss ; 
from that until he came upon the floor of the royal house ; and from that 
until he came between Mongan and the wall uiion the pillow of his couch. 
The poet was in the west of the house with his face eastward to the king”— 
Lehor nah~Uidhri^ p. 133, col. 2. 

“They afterwards reached the house, and each person occupied [a place 
according to] his birth in the kingly house, both kings, and Righdamaa 
(princes; and Aires, and Octhigernd (young lords), and youths”— 
Bricrind, in Lehor na h-Uidhri, p. 100, col. 2. 

60 b youth returned again and recited the lay for Conaire* Follow them, 

said Conaire, and offer them seven Dam (oxen) and seven Tmi (bacon-pigs), and 
my leavings and gifts to-morrow, and that as long as they are in my Teglech 
(household) no person shall come between them from the fire to the wall 
Brudln Da Derga, in Lehor na DUidhrt, p. 83, col. 2. 
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have been so difficult to understand in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, as the entry in H. 3. 18, above given, shows 
they were. 

fnconijli political and social organizations of Ireland revealed by 

state of fragments of laws which are still extant, especially in the 
Sigh Nor mentioned, are wholly incompatible, as we shall see, 

mail times i with the State of isolation of the numerous small states into 
which the country was divided, and with the continuous feuds 
between their chiefs, which existed after the arrival of the 
Normans. Apart altogether from the fact that the compiler of 
H. 3. 18, tells us, that he copied his book from another old 
book, and from the character of the language, no one who 
knows anything of the history of Ireland, from the twelfth to 
the sixteenth century, will fail to perceive in the law tract 
called the Crith Gahlachy published in the Appendix to this 
work, sufficient evidence to convince him that it belongs to an 
earlier time. 

and wuh Again, there can be no doubt that from the commencement 
the Viking of the Viking expeditions to Ireland, at the end of the eighth 

expeditluiis; i i ^ 

or beginning of the ninth century, the political and 'legal 
organizations of the country began to be broken up, and that 
with the anarchy resulting from the almost continuous incur- 
sions of the North-men, and the weakening of the tics which 
bound the several clans or territories to each other and to the 
central power, the higher courts of law fell into desuetude, and 
the whole judicial organization became irregular and terri- 
torial. The political and legal organization indicated by the 
tract just mentioned, and which I shall presently discuss at 
some length, is, in my opinion, as incompatible with the state 
of things which existed during the Danish wars, as with that 
during the Anglo-Norman times. 

Immediately preceding the Danish wars the condition of 
?S?g?from was, on the other hand, eminently suited for the de- 

thedgllth velopment of so elaborate and advanced a social and political 
century; organization as we find in the Crith Gablach and other ancient 
tracts. The whole energies of the country, which for three 
centuries previous to the arrival of St. Patrick, were mainly 
directed to the conquest of the western shores of Britain and 
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'of him sat tings, if any were present, and Rigdamnaf^, or royal 
princes ; and at the extreme end, near the eastern side of the 
wall, forfeited hostages or pledges in fetters. The occupants 
of the six couches on the south side, following the same order, 
were — The special body guard of the king ; then one of the 
hostages, specially pledged for the good conduct of the other 
hostages ; next to him sat two wardens in charge of the pledged 
hostages ; next to the wardens was the Immdai of the poets ; 
after which came in succession those of harpers, pipers, horn- 
players, and fools and jugglers. No mention is made of the 
or house steward, in the Criili Gahlach^ but, judging 
by other sources, his seat was in the back or eastern part of 
the house, where he could oversee everything done in the house. 

Besides the Immdai^ which served the double purpose of position of 
beds and couches, there were also a number of benches on a the members 
lower level than the Immdai. Thus, in the house of the -dwi^owof ayii/v 
Tuisi., there were six such banks. Their position is not indi- 
cated in the Crith Gablachj but some were no doubt near the 
fire for the use of the king and his Aires ^ and others for the 
lower officers of the household. One of these was probably 
the long bank near the fire, corresponding to the Norse 
Brugge^ upon which the king and his household quaffed their 
ale, and to which I shall return hereafter. Some of those banks 
seem to have been constructed in the form of long boxes, with 
backs, which were either used as chests for holding clothes 
and other objects, or were capable of opening out at night, 
and forming beds, like the settle-beds of modern times, Tyhich 
no doubt originated from the earlier bank. 

Ihe drink distributors, table attendants, and all the meaner 
household, appear to have occupied places in the neighbour- 
hood of the house steward, or in the Erlarchahh^ or fore-hall, 
corresponding in some respects to the Golf oi the Norse houses. 
According to the plans of the banqueting hall of Tara, con- 
tained in two vellum manuscripts, the Book of Leinster and 
the Yellow Book of Lecan, and of which Dr. Petrie lias given 
fac-similes in the essay above referred to, there were two rows 
of seats at each side of the central passage in which the can- 
delabrum, fire, and ale vat were placed. One of these corres- 
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to piratical expedition?, were turned to religious life and mis- 
sionary labours. The country abounded in wealth, the results 
of the pillage of former times and the peaceful labours of the 
present. It was the fame of this wealth, especially the abun- 
dance of gold, which led the first Viking expeditions to the 
Irish shores. Wc have no positive data for determining the po* 
pulation of Ireland in the sixth and seventh centuries, but there 
are many ways in which we may indirectly obtain a rough ap- 
proximation to the truth. I have no doubt that at the period 
just named the population was fully equal to that of the laet 
century, that is, about three millions. In tiiose centuries and 
the following one considerable intercourse v/as carried on be- 
tween Ireland, Britain, Gaul, and even Spain. When the 
authorities of Nantes were desirous of sending Coluinhanus back 
to Ireland, they had no difficulty in finding a ship for the pur- 
pose just ready to sail quae Scottorum commercia vexerat”, 
as the life of the saint informs us.^ We find repeated mention 
of wine imported from Fiance, as, for instance, in a life of St. 

Kieran quoted by Dr. Reeves f while the poem on the Fair of 
Carman fully records the tradition of the customary pre- 
sence of foreign merchants (there called Greeks) at the Irisli 
fairs. 

External peace, a population numerous for that period, advanced 
wealth, and commerce were not the only ciicumstancus from political po- 

... . .... sitionof [re- 

which we may conclude that the social and political institu- 
tions of Ireland, in the period from the mission of St. Patrick 
to the commencement of the expeditions of the Northmen, 
were highly organized. The culture of such men as Colum- 
banus, Scotus Erigena, Virgilius, Diciiil, and many others, 
down even to Marccllus, the founder of the Music School of 
St. Gall, long after the devastation of the country by the 
Danes — a culture which they had in great part acquired be- 
fore setting foot on the Continent, is a still more striking 
proof of the existence of a very advanced social and political 
life in Ireland at that period. 

If the state of Ireland from the commencement of the Vik- 

* Jonas, Vita S. Columbajii, cap. 22, quoted in Keevc Adamnan, noto, p. 

• » Ibid. 
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ponded evidently to tlie Immdai against the wall, and the other 
to a lower range of benches, oir the level of the fire, upon 
which sat the Cerds or goldsmiths, the blacksmith, shield 
maker, and other artificers of the king, physicians, jugglers, 
drink bearers, and other persons belonging to the hopsehold. 
These artificers are not mentioned in the description of the 
kingly house in the Crith GahlacJi, nor are indeed the banks 
and benches, as distinguished from the elevated hnmdai. We 
may assume, however, that such benches were there, espe- 
cially as they are enumerated as part of the furniture of the 
Aire Tuisi and other Fla-hs, as vve have seen above. 

The queen occupied a place near the king. No mention is, 
however, made of the king’s daughters, or of tlie wives and 
daughters of the officers of the household. There may have 
been a special place for women in the easl(;rn part of the 
house, near tlie Rechtaire or house steward, corresponding to 
the Quinnabenkr, or woman’s bank, or, as it was also called, 
\)verpaller, or cross bank of Norse houses. In the tale called 
the Fled Bricrind, or ^^Bricrius Feast ”, we are told that the 
men were at one side and the women at the other.®"® In this 
case, however, the women were all of queenly rank. In 
some accounts of the royal house of Cruachan we are told that 
A.ilill sat in his royal scat with 3lcdb at his left, their daughter 
Findabar at the left of the queen, another daughter, Lendabar, 
at the left oi' Findabar, and the rest of the illustrious women in 
the order of rank after them. It is plain from this that the 
women at Cruachan were at one side exactly as in Bricriu's house. 
The almost invariable absence of any reference to a place for wo- 
.men in the Cuirmtech or ale house, or general hall of Irish 
* kings and Flatlis, seems to show that the women of the upper 
classes had always a separate house, and did not share in tlie 
revels of the men. Even the Rigan or queen does not seem 
to have been always present, for the place to the right of the 
king is mentioned as being for her or the chief judge. 

606 .< And they were happy after that, consuming the feast, nawely/theWngs 
and the chief tains.on one side with Conchohar, tlie illustrious, the greal,^e 
nohlc high king of Ulster. The queens, moreover, wore on the othOT <44e, 
namely”, etc.-f'Verf Bncrind, in Lebor na h-Uidhri, p, 103, col. 2. 
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ing expeditions until the fall of the Irish judicial system in the 
sixteenth century, was incompatible with the growth and full 
development of the legal and political institutions which the 
existing fragments of old Irish laws represent, and if it be 
that the latest period at which those institutions could have 
attained their full development was the seventh and eighth 
centuries, wo may safely assume that the fundamental principles 
of those institutions belong to far earlier times. They are, 
as I shall show presently, based upon the territorial divisions 
of the country, which, beyond doubt, were of pagan origin. 

The majority of existing Irish MSS. are little more than 
> mere scrap books, into which the compiler copied whatever he 
could find, or as I have already rcmaiked, heard sung or nar- 
rated. In many instances the poem or tale is only a frag- 
ment. This is especially true of the law manuscripts. We no 
where find the whole body of laws in force at any particular 
period, or under some particular sovereign, although there is 
mention of such a codification, as for example the Gain Fuithr^ 
ime. Like the old Scandinavian, Anglo-Saxon, and doubt- 
less the laws of all early nations, the old Irish laws were written 
in verse.^ But many of the law fragments which have come 
down to us consist of a mixture of prose and poetry, such as 
the law tract published at p. 513 of the Appendix, showing 
that a recasting of the originals had taken place perhaps with a 
view of making them more intelligible by prose paraphrases, 
or commentaries. It is probable that all the early historical 
tales were originally written in verse, and that where we find 
a tale told partly or wholly in prose, it may be considered as a 
recasting of the narrative of the original. The legendary his- 
tory of the discovery of the Tdm lid Chuailgne^ the most im- 
portant in every respect of all the heroic stories of ancient 
Ireland, fully bears out this view. When we are told that 
the perfect tale was lost for ever, and that only a fragmentary 
and broken form of it would go down to posterity, there can 
be no doubt that the filling up the gaps in the poem by prose 
narrative is meant. Even some of the older lives of the saints 
were in verse, and I think that the occurrence of prose in 
* MS. H. 3. 18. p. 3G0, b. 
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The Tmmdai were provided with feather beds and with pil- Feather hods 
lows stuffed with feathers. The poorer classes and the follow- Irnmdai. 
ers of Aires used straw or the chaff of oats instead of feathers. 

The coverlets in early times were skins, and Brothachs or 
woollen blankets. Linen sheets and ornamental coverlets ap- Bianketsand 
pear to have been in use at a comparatively early period, as we 
find them mentioned in a manuscript actually written before 
1106.^^®^ In England and Germany during the middle ages, 
skins, blankets, or simply a mantle, were also the usual cover- 
ings of beds.®®® The walls at the back of the /mmtZa?' Covering of 
were sometimes fully wainscotted. In general, however, they 
appear to have been only covered with matting, which also 
hung behind the benches placed against the wall. This matting 
was no doubt replaced in later times by woollen hangings in 
the houses of the wealthy. I have not met with any reference 
to tapestry. 

In all the houses, with the exception, perhaps, of the 
ones, the entire family — master, mistress, children, and servants 
of both sexes — lived and slept in one room. When night came, 
straw, dried rushes, heath, or dried ferns, were spread upon the 
floor ; and those unprovided with beds or couches laid them- 
selves, down, each under the bench or table upon, or at which, 
he or she sat. The men and women lay separated, but a light 
always burned through the night in the houses of Aires» One 
of the essential articles of furniture in the house of a B6‘Aire 
being ‘‘ a candle upon a candlestick”.®®^ This picture of the 

rill 1 ^ . coiTimon to 

custom or all the members of a family sleepmsf together in the ^ngio- 

•f ^ o ' Saxons, 

same apartment applies also, without the change of a word, to oennans, 

A 1 Cl ® other 

tne Anglo-baxons, Germans, and Scandinavians. Traces of this 
practice even among the highest classes in Germany, may be 
fouij^ here and there, through the courtly medieval German 
poems.®*® Persons even of the highest rank slept on the floor, 

01 on a bank near the fire, in the manner above described, as 
is proved by a picture in the Pfalz MS. of Chunrat’s “ Song 
607 « couches fully furnished with white sheets and beautiful coverings’*. 

I he Navi^^iom of Mq,elduvis Boat, in Lebnr na h-Uidhri, p. 23, col. 1. 

®® See fpr Instance the Eneii of Heinrich von Veldcck, 1264. 

®®® CtPdh Gablach^ Append., vol. ii., p. 486. ' 

®*® For instance, in the Tristan of Gottfried von Strasburg. 
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such a life is cither a later addition or a proof of the recasting 
of the nanative by a later author. 

This fragmentary character of Irish MSS. is to be expected cnuseo u..it 
from the state of the country, not merely after the Anglo- fnujnlenury 
Norman invasion, but for nearly three centuries preceding 
event. The absence of walled towns, or even of stone build- 
ings, e.xcept the small early churches, exposed the residences 
of the nobles and poets to frequent destruction from acciden- 
tal fires, or the still more frequent burnings and pillage during 
the almost incessant forays of tlie stranger, or of native duels. 

There was no safe place where books could be securely pn*- 
served, and there can be no doubt that were it not for the duty 
which was enjoined upon the several classes of learned pro- 
fessors of committing to memory a certain number of pieces, 
scarcely an echo of the poems, or a vestige of the laws or his- 
tory of the ancient Irish would have reached us through the 
medium of written documents. It seems to have been ever 
the task of one generation of tlic Irish to gather again tlio 
scattered leaves of its predecessor. It is marvellous how much 
of this fragmentary literature reached the seventeenth century, 
when a new source of evil arose. During the first part of the 
eighteenth century, the possession of an Irish hook made the 
owner a suspected person, and was often the cause of his ruin. 

In some parts of the country the tradition of the danger in- 
curred by having Irish manuscripts lived down to within my 
own memory, and I have seen Irish MSS. which had been 
buried until the writing had almost faded, and the margins 
rotted away, to avoid the danger which their discovery would 
entail at the visit of the local yeomanry. 

THE FOREIGN RELATIONS OF IRELAND IN THE CENTURIES IMME- 
DIATELY PRECEDING THE INTRODUCTION OF CHItlSTIANITY. 

An observation which I made, page xvi., that previous to 
the mission of St. Patrick the energies of the Irish were 
mainly directed to piratical expeditions and the conquest 
of the western parts of Britain, demands some further discus- 
sion here, fortwo reasons : First, to see how far the poems and 
tales relating to that period found in MSS. afford us any 
means of directly connecting Irish personages and events with 

2 B* 
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of Kaiser Karl”, or Ruolandes Liet, representing tlie Emperor 
Charlemagne sleeping on the floor.'"' In the north of Europe 
the custom came down, at least partially, to modern times. 

The universal prevalence of the custom of sleeping together 
in the same room amongst the nations of north Europe, effec- 
tually disposes of the late Mr. Du Noyer’s hasty parallel between 
the habits of the builders of the ancient stone edifices near 
Dingle, in Kerry, and the Esquimaux, a view which O’Curry 
has somewhat warmly discussed in his twenty -second lecture. 
This custom is quite compatible, as indeed we know it was, 
marriage -with the simplest and purest morals. Many of the early 
ncctedw'th marriage customs of the northern nations are intimately con- 
tbiacuatom. g^gtcm of living together, and can only be 

properly understood by the light which the internal arrange-^ 
ments of the ancient homesteads are calculated to throw upon 
them. As towns grew up, and the civilization of the south 
of Europe advanced northwards, separate sleeping places for 
the sexes were provided in the houses of the higher classes in 
France and Germany. At first the master slept in the midst 
of the male servants, the mistress among the women and 
■ maidens. Gradually, but slowly, the separation of the master 
and his wife and children from the retainers and servants- took 
place. A similar change may be traced in the households of 
the ancient Irish. The Aire Desa, or lowest grade ot Tlatli, 
was bound to have separate beds not only for the different 

sexes, but also for different ages and classes ; and from the 

account of the Oc Aire's house wo learn that the beds were 
separated from each other by a partition of oak** 

In the earliest huts of all the northern nations, the smokq 
made its exit through cracks in the roof; it must have cer- 
Eariy houses tainly done so in the smaller circular wicker houses. So long 

c^blneys, as the fire was made in the centre of the house the smoke 

must have escaped through cracks in the roof, and consequently 
no second story could have been made in the house. There 
is indeed no evidence that houses of two stories were built m 
Ireland before the introduction of mortar buildings in Chris- 

eo weinhold. Op Cit. Vol. ii., p. 67 e< _ 

«•» Crith Gdblach, Tol. ii. Appendix, pp. 496 and 480. 
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those of other parts of Europe, and thus get as it were a 
measure of their accuracy; and secondly, to see wli ether the 
relations of the Irish with the Romans were of such a kind 
as to he likely to influence their dress, customs, or laws. 

Of the tales relating to events supposed to have occurred in the 
Tales of the first four centurics of the Christian era, the most valuable in 
nfos^'vaiia^ every point of view refer to what has been very appropriately 
called the heroic period of queen and Concliohar Mac 

Nessa^ of Ferdiad and Cucinilaind, whicli is considered to have 
corresponded with the commencement of the Christian era. 
The prose and poetic tales celebrating the later and very ob- 
scure Ossianic period,— whicli is usually reckoned to corres- 
pond to the second century, arc of much less value both from a 
these chitfly historical and literary point of view. It is from the first class 
o-cuny. of talcs that Professor O’Curry has drawn his best materials 
relating to the manners and customs of the ancient Irish. It 
is necessary, therefore, to determine how far they can be looked 
upon as trustworthy evidence of tlie state of Ireland during 
the later pagan times. I have already expressed an opinion as 
to the pagan character of the most important of the early tales, 
Gaulish the Tciiu B6 Cliuailgne. That great romance speaks of a 
in the vuy of considerable body of Gaulish mercenaries in the service of 
Aiiiiiaco()rd-Medh and her husband Ailill. In the story of the Brudin 
Sau lid chu^ Baderga we find mention of the presence of many foreigners, 
among others of Saxons, at the court of tlie monarch of Ire- 
land Conaire M6r, Ingcelj the leader of the piratical ex- 
pedition so graphically described in that fine tale, is stated 
to have been a British prince who had been banished 
from his own country, but from other accounts he appears 
to have been the son of a prince of the Connaught Dam- 
Marriageof nouians, Cuscrach, by a British princess named Bera^ daugh- 
ter of the “ king of Britain of Manand'\^ The annals and 
frequent. ’ talcs are full of instances of such alliances, not merely with 
the British, but with the Piets and other races of Great Britain. 

Besides the Damnonii, several other British tribes appear to 
Several have had branches in Ireland, among others the Brigantes. 
tvibiSiiaa Perhaps the Colaisii^ a foreign race against whom Aenqus 

luanchea in ^ ^ 

iraiand. * See Vellum MS. R.I.A. Book of Lvean, f. 228, a. 
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tian times. The expression in the Alemannian law, that a and were 
child had lived if it had seen the four walls and the roof, shows ^ 
that the same remark applied to ancient Germany. When the 
fire was put at one end of the house, and a separate exit or rntroduction 
flue provided for the smoke, lofts (Old Norse, Lopts) were put"" 
up as store-rooms. The elevated bedsteads placed along or 
around the walls, formed as it were so many lofts, under 
which were recesses in which many things could be stored-up ; 
but the true lofts must have been accompanied by a chimney. 

The introduction of the loft naturally led to the part of the 
room under it being cut off by a partition, a separate room 
being thus formed, which was probably reserved as the special 
sleeping apartment of the family. 

The majority of the Irish homesteads, even of the higher The common 
AireSy had no sleeping house, and consequently the general Gained 
living room contained not only the beds, couches, and benches, fuijuture, 

* tools etc. 

but all the other household furniture in use at the time, suitable 
for each class of house, except the culinary furniture, which 
were kept In the kitchen. On the walls were hung the arms The arms of 
of the master, and of his armed retainers when of sufficient were hung on 
rank tp have them.®*^ With the arms were also hung up the ** 
bridles and other trappings of riding and war steeds. The also 
quality of the bridle was, as we learn from the Crith GablacJi, other iiorso 
a special token of a man’s rank. Thus the Bruighfer had one 
of Cvuafi^ the A^ire Desa had a silver one together with four 
green ones, that is, four of Cruan^ and the Aire Tuisi a golden 
bridle and a silver one. In a convenient place were shelves on bunking 
which Were placed the wooden platters upon which the cooked ^^**^^** ’ 
meat was placed on the tables in front of the couches and 
settles, and the Lestra or drinking vessels of yew, some of 
which were also suspended from hooks. These Lestra were 
of different sizes, suchasthe-drrfa?is, or pigins,®’^ the Cuads^ or 

Hostages, however, had no arms in the house, as the following passage 
clearly shows: — “And it is only with the knuckles, or the fist, or the foot 
they [theFomorian hostages] shall kill each man; for they are not allowed 
to bring arms with them into the house, for they are in hostageship ^t the 
wall, lest they should do any misdeeds in the house ” — Brudin Da Dirga 
ia Lebor na h~ Uidhrij p. 90, col. 1. * 

Cf. Gothic Pug^ a ^cket or Bag: Pigtn was the common name in the 
south and west of Ireland for the wooden vessels used by the peasantry at the 

23* B 
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Olmucadha, a inonarcli of Irciand considered by some of our 
annalists to have lived in the fifteenth century b.c., is recorded 
to have fought a battle, may also have belonged to that tribe, 
for we find mention of a town of the Brigantes called Cala- 
tum, which Horsley places at Appleby, and Baxter at Kirby- 
thore in Westmoreland. 

In our annals for the centuries immediately preceding and 
following the commencement of the Christian era, there is fre- Frequent 
quent mention of foreigners engaged in the civil wars of the foreiyuers 
country. The Armais of the Four Masters inform us that wars lu ire 
Tighernmas gained battles ‘‘over the race of Ernher and others 
of the Irish and foreigners beside”. The Aengus above men- 
tioned is also stated to have fought against the “ Longobardai”. 

If these were a tribe of the people known later by the same 
name, we must either assume that the race made its appear- 
ance in the northern struggles before they became known to 
the Romans, for the earliest mention of them by Roman 
writers is by 'J’'acltus and Suetonius in the first century; or 
that the time of the Irish monarch falls within the Cliristian 
era ; or lastly, that the name was interpolated by a later scribe. 

Again, in the curious history of Lahraid Loingsech^ who 
was forced into exile when his grandl’ather, Laeghaire Lore, 
was murdered by his own brother, who then usurped the 
throne, we arc told tliat he came' back from the| foreign 
countries in which he lived during his granduncle’s reign, 
accompanied by a body of foreigners armed with a kind of 
spear, called a Laigen, from which it is supposed the^name of 
the province of Leinster is derived. And again, in one of the 
most celebrated battles in Irish story, that oi' Magk Mucreirnhe, 
near the present Athcnry in the county of Galway, fought 
about A.D. 195, between Mac Con and Art, son of Conn of the 
Hundred Battles, the former, wc are told, had the aid of fo- 
reigners, described as Franks, Saxons, Britons, and Albanians. 

An important observation of Tacitus, to which I shall have 
occasion to refer later, shows us that at least one Irish prince 
was in the camp of the Roman general. Agricola, and en- 
deavoured to induce him to invade Ireland. 

The interference of neighbouring peoples in Irish struggles 
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mugs, the Medars^ or larger mead and beer vessels.®^® In the 
houses of the higher classes, . CwacA^, or cups of bronze, silver, and 
even of gold, were to be found displayed on the shelves on festive 
occasions. Among the larger vessels of yew '^^hich rich per- 
sons had in their houses, may be mentioned 'Milans, or large 
cups on a foot, CilornSy or pitchers with handles. Curns, or 
horns made of ox-horns, were also much used for drinking ale, 
instead of yew-wood vessels; such drinking horns were fre- 
quently mounted in silver and set with gems, cut en cabochon, 
A few of these ornamented horns are still preserved. 

Sorhe of the Lestra^ or. drinking vessels of yew-wood, were 
certainly turned in a lathe, and the hammered and cast bronze 
work exhibits evidence of the use of the compass ; but I have 
foutid no reference to either by name.®’^ The art of the cooper 
was also practised with great skill at a very early period. The 
Jans or vats, and the Dobaehs or tubs, and the Brotha or 
barrels, were made of staves held together by hoops. In 
the tale of the “Navigation of Maelduiris Boat”, already 
referred to, the neck Torcs^ which were hung upon the walls 
of the house of a Dun in one of the islands visited by the 
voyagers, are compared to the hoops of large Dabhachs or 
tubs.®^® . 

beginning of this century for drinking milk, etc. The was a wooden 
vessel formed out of small staves or laths and bound with a broad band or 
hoop of ash ; one of the laths projecting above the others formed the handle. 
The wooden mugs smaller than the Piymy and generally turned out of one 
j piece of wood, were called Sebins. 

In the Amhra Chonrai (See Vol. ii. p. 162) a drinking vessel called a 
Bollan is mentioned. This is evidently a loan-word, probably from 'the Old 
Norse Bolli, a bowl, which occurs in the Rigsmdl (cf. Anglo-Saxon Bolla^ 
English Bowl, German Bolle), The Irish Medar corresponds to the 0. Norse 
Idjo^karm or mead-Karm, a mead-bowl. Ker is another name for a bowl, 
and connected with Kami, Medar may be a loan-word. ^ 

MS. Lehor na h-Uidhri, p. 23, col. 1. The invention of hooped yessefs 
is sometimes attributed to the Gauls. Be this as it may, they were ac- 
quainted with them at a very early period. Caylus (RecueU i'AntiquitiSt 
y.) gives a figure of a kind of wagon or Plaustrum Ma}us,ixom a bas-relief on 
a tomb near Langres. Upon the wagon is a barrel made of staves and hoops 
exactly like a modern wine barrel. The driver wears a kind of tunic with » 
Cucutlus or Cucullio and long hair. Langres was in the ancient Belgia, which 
was sometimes called Gallia Comaia or long haired Gaul. 

The story of CttcAw/amrf't Shield given in the' Lectures (vol. i. p;829), 
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led naturally to the converse, wlieiicver, from forei^ai invasion 

ring coast of 
inducement 

y^hra. to plunder. These expeditions began, or at least became 
more frequent, about the beginning of the Christian era. One of 
the most romantic talcs of the heroic period is connected with 
a plundering expedition to tlie Isle of Man, in which Cuchu- 
laind and the celebrated West-Munster king Curoi Mac Daire 
took part, and which is described by Professor O’Curry in his 
lectures. In the ancient talc called the Ihchmorc Treblainne* 
which belongs to tlie same cycle as that just mentioned, Fraech 
Induces tlie hero, Conall Cernaeh^ “ to go over the sea eastward 
into Britain, over the Muir Niclit^ or English channel, over 
Saxony to the north of Lombardy, until they reached the 
Alps”, in order to recover his plunder. The only value of this 
legendary journey is the tradition which it preserves of fre- 
quent foreign expeditions. The legendary history of Crimh^ 
ikann Niadhnair^ in the eighth year of whose reign, according 
to the Four Masters, Christ was born, contains an account of 
some wondcjfid jewels which he brought back from an expe- 
dition beyond the sea. Under the year A.m 240, the Four 
Masters rccoid the battle of Magh TecJit, and the exile of 
Cormac across Magh Reiriy^ that is the “ Plain of the sea”, on 
which “occasion he obtained tlie sovereignty of Alba”. A 
previous inonarcli, whose death is placed in the beginning of 
the sixth century u.c., Ugaine M6r^ is described as “ king of 
Ireland and of the whole of the west of’ Europe as far as the 
Muir ToirrM\ The Mediterranean sea, or that part of it 
called the Tuscan or Tyrrhian sea was certainly known by 
this name in the 11th and 12tli centuries, but it is much more 
likely that the sea between Cornwall and the coast of Britanny, 
and perhaps part of the ocean to the mouth of the Loire, is 
the one referred to under this name in the ancient pagan tales. 
There can be little doubt that in the period between B.c. 100 to 
AD. 400, the Irish shared in the general movements of the people 

® O’Curry mistook tliis tale for part of the Tain Db Fraech. 

^ Cf. Goth, etc., liinnan, Old Norse Renna, to flow. Magh Rein would 
therefore be tlie flowing plain’*. Compare also Sanskrit ri, whence Bengali 
1 ina^ flowing, Greek, ptw. 


Hit! Irish or internecine war, Britain, Alba, or the neigbbo 
BiftiSi and (iaul, oflbrcd a weak point of attack or suflicion 
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*For the purposes of the toilet there were Scadeircs^ or 

rors, leathern wallets, or tiags, which were often ornamented 
with embossed patterns, iri which ladies kept their veils, diadems, 
earrings, and other personal ornaments. The Irish ladies ap- 
pear to have beeh accLuainted at an early period with the use of 
cosmetics and scented oil, for we find mention of a Pait Foilcthi, 
or leather bottle, with its Grand Bolg, out of which apparently 
a small quantity of oil could be pressed. A Long F oilcthe^ or 
bathing basin, is also mentioned in the Crith Gablach as one of 
the necessary articles of furniture of the house of a Bruiglifer; 
and in several of the oldest tales large tubs of water are 
brought for the ablution of travellers at a Bun. In the account 
of the visit paid by the three Ultonian heroes, Loeghaire Budd- 
hachf Conal Cernacli^ and Cuchulaind^ to Cathair Chpnrai^^in 
order to submit to the decision of Curoi Mac Daive the questiGHi 
as to which of the three was entitled to get the “ Curathmir\ov 
“ champion’s share” at the feasts at the Palace of Emania, we 
are told that Blathnat, the wife of Curoi Mac Daire^ supplied 
them with baths and bathings, and with intoxicating liquors, 
and with qoble beds until they were thankful . When the 
same petsohages went on the same errand to Ailill and Medb 
at Cruachaiiy we are told that when Medb saw them appr^ch- 
ing the Dun^ she ordered among other things Dabcha or tub^ 
of cold water to be prepared for them, and on their arrival sh^ 
asked them to choose whether each warrior would have a 
separate house, or the three occupy one house. CucUulaind^ ^ 
accordingly decided that each should have a house for himself. 

Learner"^ bottles were used for other purposes besides that father 
justmentioned. It is probable that wine was imported in them. 

But that they must have been very generally used in the 
country, and made there, is shown by the reference to tile 
Paitire^ or leather bottle maker, in the Lectures*^^^ In the 
curious talo^ of the Navigation of Maelduins Boat , men- 

iadicates, as O’Curry has shown, that the compass was not unknown even in* 
very early times. ^ ^ 

MS. K. I. A., Lebor na A- Uidhri, p. Ill, col 1. 

Lebo/* na Uidhrif 107 f col* h . .. 

Vui.h.^pt. iix. ^ ; 
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of northern and western Europe, and that they themselves by 
their incessant inroads upon the coast of Britain materially 
assisted in establishing Saxon domination there 

The internal struggles of hostile races, and external aggres- constant 

« , 1 ‘ nil • 1 • • 11 struggle of 

Sion of the dominant one, naturally led, as it has invariably race, m first 
led everywhere, to tyranny on the one hand, and rebellion on ““i- era. 
the other. During the first three centuries of the Christian 
era, the war of races was constant, and one, or as some think two, 
political revolutions occurred. These revolutions are of very 
great interest, but unfortunately the accounts of them are not 
only obscure, but distorted by those who have transmitted them. 

The latter belonged to the dominant race, and have accord- 
ingly taken care not to put their opponents in a favourable 
light. These revolutions arc connected with people called 
Aiihecli Tuatha^ or rent-paying tribes, as Professor O’Curry cotti. 
explained the word. That explanation, though not strictly cor- 
rect, indirectly gives us the character of the people. They are 
usually identified with the Atticotti of Roman writers; the 
period at which the revolutions are supposed to have occurred, 
and the resemblance of names, no doubt suggesting the 
notion of their 'identity. There are, however, no reliable 
data to confirm the hypothesis, although there is much in- 
direct evidence in its favour. Dr. O’Connor interprets Aithech 
Tuatha as “giganteam gentem”; Dr. Lynch, in his Cambrensis 
Eversusj by “ Plebeiorum hominum genus”, an explanation 
which agrees in the main with O’Curry’s. Dr. O’Donovan® 
looks upon them as descendants of the Firbolgs and other 
colonists who were treated as a servile and hostile race by the 
dominant Scoti. This opinion is supported by tradition, for, 
according to our legendary history, Breas Mac Elathan, one 
of the Tuatha D(i Danand kings, was the first who imposed 
rents in Ireland, and the rent-payers were chiefly the Firbolgs, 
and so grievous were the burthens he imposed upon the whole 
country, that he was deposed. The Scoti or Milesians con- 
quered the Tuatha D4 Danand, and in turn made Aithechs or 
tenants of them, and so it has continued as in most other coun- 
tries, each succeeding conquering race obliging their conquered 

• Anmh-Df tht Four MasUrny vol. i. p. 95, note m. 
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tion is made of Paita in such a way as to show that they were 
in common use for carrying supplies of water and other liquids 
in voyages. Wlien Maeldum and his companions arrived at a 
certain island on the second day of their voyage, we are told 
that “ they dined, and drank, and slept. They then put the 
remainder of the Liun (gen. Leanna, ale or other fermented 
drink) into the Paita, and they collected the leavings of the 
food”.“'^ The following passage (I. Kinga, xxv. 18) from the 
fragment of the translation, or rather paraphrase, of the Old 
Testament in a vellum MS. in the Library of the Royal Irish 
Academy, confirms this use of the PaU: “ The women gave him 
five sheep and two hundred loaves, and two Paita of wine .®-* 
The Irish Puit represents the Anglo-Saxon Dytta or Butta, a 
Boot and a wine Butt. The middle Latin Buticula, a little But 
or'bag, gave rise to the French Bouteille, English, Bottle. The 
cellarer in charge of the wine was called a Buticitlariua, liter- 
ally a leather bag-man, then Butellavius, whence French 
Buteiller, or bottle-man, and English Butler. Ihe German 
Beutel, a purse, and the Bohemian Pytel, a sack, on the one 
hand, and the French Bolie, English Boot, on the other, give 
us examples of derivatives having two distinct secondary inean- 
„th«ie.ti.erings.“‘ Besides the Pait, or leather bottle, and the hag, 
LX*"' or leathern wallet, there were other kinds of leather bags used 
for holding articles, such as the Criol, or bags made of pieces 
of leather stitched together with thongs, spoken of in the 
Lecturea,''^’ and which were used for covering shrines, books, 
etc. The book-wallet was also called a Tiag, but the more 
usual name for that article was Polaire, which was sometimes 
also given to the books carried in them. Thus the psalm-book 
of St. Ciaran was called a Polaire, because it was generally 
kfept and carried in one.'*« The Pea Bolg, or foot-bag, also 


•22 J^ebor na h- Uidhri, p. 23, col 2. 

•»> Lebor Bre.cc f. 65, a.a. • . 

•2t If these words are connected, as is generally supposed, with the m 
B krit root PA, to drink, the Irish Paii comes closer to the Sanskrit 
of the cognate forms. There are many words in Irish derived from Pmi, 
which may be referred to the root pd, such as pAkeach, thirsty, pott, a great 
drinking ; poiteoir, a drunkard? poitire is still a con. monname for a tippler. 

625 Yol, ii., p, 117. Book oj Lismore^ II.I.A., fol. 78 a. bottom. 
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predecessors to pay tributes and rents. The Irish AiOmhs 
or tenants of to-day arc composed of the descendants of Fir- 
bolgsand other British and Belgic races, Uraorians, Foinorians, 
Tuatha De Danands, Milesians, Gauls, Norwegians, Anglo- 
Saxons, Anglo-Normans, and English, each successive dominant 
race having driven part at least of its predecessors in power 
into the rent-paying and labouring ranks beneath them, or 
gradually falling into them themselves, to be there absorbed. 
This is a fact which should be remembered by those who 
theorize over the qualities of “ pure Celts”, whoever these may 
be. 

First rcvoiii The first of the Aithech Tuatha revolutions, if indeed there 

cotti. were more than one, occurred, according to the Annals of the 
Four Masters, about a d. 0 or 10. We arc told that the monarch, 
Crimthann Niadhnair, died at his Dun on the Hill of Howth, 
near Dublin, a.d. 9. The entry for the following year is: 
“The age of Christ 10. The first year of the reign of Cairpri 
Cindcait, after he had killed the nobility, except a few who 
(.‘scaped from the massacre in which the nobles were murdered 
by the Aithech Tuatha!'. This massacre, we are elsewhere told, 
took place on Mayh-Cro, or ihc Bloody Plain, in the county 
of Galway, whrthcr they were invited to a feast by the con- 
spirators of the Aithech Tuatha, wlio then elected Cairpri Cind^ 
cait as king. According to the story as told in nearly all our 
ancient manuscripts," the kingly race was preserved by three 
(picens, wives of the lords of Ireland, being at the time preg- 
nant. One of them was Baine, the daughter of Luath Mac 
JJerera, king of the Cruitheniuaith, or Piets, or, as he is styled 
in the Anpals of the Four MasUvs, king of Alba; the second 
was Gruiho, or, as she is called in the annals just referred 
to, Cruife, daughter of Gortniat, king of South Britain; and 
the third was Aine, daughter of Caindi,^° the great king of the 
South Saxons. Bairn had a son called Feradhach FindfechU 

'•* Jn the copy of tlie tract containing this story in the Book of Ballymote 
(f. 140, a.a.), it is stated that the tract was copied from the Book of Glendaloch. 

“ This name is interesting, for, although it cannot be identified with any of 
the Saxon kings’ names, it betrays a striking family likeness to the names of 
the kings of Wessex. In the,iinna/s of tho Four Mastm he is absurdly called 
king of Saxony. 
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called a Cir Bolg, or combing bag, that is a bag in whicb 
the wool to be combed or carded was put, and which the 
carding woman placed under her feet, and drew from according 

as she wanted the wool. _ /. • i o 

Small boxes, or Gusals, made of yew— sometimes of a single chests, etc. 
piece— with a loose handle, were also employed for the same 
purpose as the leather wallet. Larger chests and bins were 
placU in convenient parts of the room, for holding the spare bed - 

clothes and the clothes of the family, especially the dresses for 
appearing at public assemblies, and for holding meal, bread, and 
other provisions. Some of these formed, as I have already stated, 
settles or benches ; others were fixed in recesses in the walls. 

Except in the houses of kings and of the bigber nolnlity, spinning^ 
who had a special Ale House or Cuirm Tech, the distaff, the 
spinning wheel, the reels for winding the warp and weft, and 
probably the loom also, formed part of the household furniture 

of every free man’s house. , ^ „ 

In the kitchen of the higher classes there was the <7aire,cnj«ry^^ 

Umae, or bronze boiler or preserver, in which cooked meats 
were kept in readiness at all times. There was also a Scabal 
Cocuis, or cooking pot, and the Caire, hung over t le re y le 
Erua, or irons-and a proper supply of Inhiur ov spits, and 
Lorgga or skewers, flesh forks, IJeisedars or ladles for broth, 

Ians ov vats for brewing ale, Brotha or small casks for holding 
it, provided with Quisles or tubes for tapping them; Bobcha, 
or tubs for distributing porridge or broth; AW, or water 
vessels, miLoiste or kneading troughs, and griddles for baking 
the Bairgins or cakes. In the smaller homesteads the furm- 
ture of the kitchen was confined to kneading troughs, grid es, 
tubs, and other wooden vessels, and a Scabal Coems, or great 
cooking pot. Even the latter was not necessarily to be found 
in every house, for the Crith Gablach tells us that the OcAire 
had only a share in one. 

In ti laws mention is made of the different pa|s ofM.u,. 
the mill, from which we can see that the old mils i ere 
little from the small country mills which were to be found 
all over Europe a few - years ago, and still exist “^ny 
plabes. There was the Tobar Ihmde or mill pond, the 
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nadh or the Fair Righteous, who is described in the Annals 
of the Four Masters under the year a.d. 3G, as the son of 
Crimthann Niadhnair, but in the tract in the Book of Bally- 
mote and other MSS. he is mentioned as the son of Fiachnadh 
Finnolaidhf who was killed a.d. 56, according to the same 
annals. Gruiho, or Cruife^ who was married to Fidfecli, the 
blind king of Munster, bore a son called Corh Olum; and 
Aine^ who was married to Breasal Mac Firh, king of Ulster, 
bore a son called Tiprait Tireaclu 

Cairpri Cindcaity after a reign of five years, died, and his 
son, Moraiidy surnamed the “Just”, refusing the crown, recom- 
mended the restoration of the princes so providentially pre- 
served. Feradhach became monarch of Ireland, and progeni- 
tor of Conn of the Hundred Battles, from whom are descended 
the principal families of Ulster and Connaught; Corb Olum 
became king of Munster, and progenitor of the celebrated 
Olioll OlunXy from whom arc descended the principal families 
of Munster ; Tiprait TireacU became king of Ulster, and was 
the ancestor of Magennis and other families in the east of 
Ulster. This was the Morand about whom the legend has 
come down to us, that ho had a collar which, when put about 
the neck of a guilty person, squeezed him to death, but when 
put about the neck of an innocent person, expanded until it 
reached the earth. 

Accord in to the Amials of the Four Masters, a second revo- second 

, ^ ' lution. 

lutlon took place in the year of our Lord 56, when the Fiacha 
Finrifolaidh above mentioned was slain at the slaughter of 
Magh-holg (now Moybolgue, in the county of Cavan), by the 
provincial kings, leaving his wife, EithnCy daughter of the 
king of Alba, pregnant of a son, Tuaihal TeachtmJiary or the 
legitimate, who afterwards became monarch of Ireland. The 
leader of the second insurrection was Elim, son of ConrUy king 
of Ulster, who like Cairpri became monarch, and is said to 
have reigned for twenty years. In the end, however, he was 
slain^ at the battle of Aichilly now the Hill of Skreen, near 
Tara, by the Tuaihal above mentioned. The latter there- 
upon succeeded to the monarchy, though not, it would appear, 
without great opposition, as he is reported to have fought no less 
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Oircef'^'^ or sluice, the Lia Mol or shaft stone, which formed the 
bearings of the shaft, the wheel and shaft, the Milairi or the 
pivot in the lower stone, and upon which the Clochuachtair or 
upper stone turned, the Cub or cup in the cross bar in which 
the Milaire or pivot worked the Comla or door, a hole in the 
upper stone through which the corn was admitted from the 
hopper. Dilferent kinds of sieves were also used in cleaning 
the corn and separating the husks The common sieve, the 
hoop of which was made of ash was called a Criathur^ a fine 

kind of which was called a Criatliur cumang or narrow sieve. 

A hair sieve, Criatliur cairceach^ was used for preparing flour 
to dust over buns, cakes, etc., to prevent them cracking or 

Bread made burning Oil the griddle. The ancient Irish, like the Anglo- 

ofmeai Saxons, Norscmcn, and other northern nations, made their 

bread exclusively of meal. The latter was also largely used 
for stirabout, and Menedach or “meal and milk”, a kind of 
food which has come down to the present time. 

The quern or The old talcs afford abundant evidence, however, that the 

handmill; j) / i m i • i 

hro, (Juern, or hand mill, was exclusively used to prepare meal 
during the period to which those tales relate, and that mills 
belong either to Christian times or to the period of the Roman 
occupation of Britain. Indeed Irish tradition attributes their 
first introduction to Cor mac Mac Airt^ who is said to have lived 

was worked in the sccoiid cciitury. In the houscliolds of the richer clans 

by women i i i i i i i i 

who were the hand querns were worked by slaves, as in other countries. 

slaves / 

^™jj"sthe Like weaving, dyeing, and similar labours, the work of grind- 
ing meal appears to have been done exclusively by women.®*® 
In the fragment of the Tain J36 Chuailgne^ contained in 
tlie vellum manuscript in the Library of the Royal Irish 
Academy, known as Lehor na h-Uidhri, we are told "that 
when Mac Rotli^ the herald of king Ailill and queen Medb^ 

was sent to Cucliulaind to induce the latter to forsake the 
*■ 

Xhis word is also applied in the Lebor Brecc to a small hut described 
as a Tech caoel Cumang, a slender narrow house, and to the shed in which 
Christ was born. Oircel anjiona was a wine cellar. Aracol^ a room or com- 
partment of a house {Leh, na h-Uiclhri, p. 107), is perhaps connected. .,Qf. also 
Gothic Aurkeis, Angl. Sax. Ore, a bowl, Lat. Urctolus^ and the Gallo«JSoniaa 
Or cay a kind of vessel, applied by Varro {Re Rustica, 1. 13) to wine mts or jars. 

Iiistan|^s of the continued employment of bond women in grinding 
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than one hundred and thirty-three battles against the various 
tribes of Firbolgs and otlier non-Scotic peoples in the country. 

These accounts are very confused, and require to be very 
The accounts carefully analyzed. The A miak of the Four Manters tell us 
volutions that Crimthann died quietly at his l)im; while it is implied in 
the account in the Book of Invasions that he perished in the 
revolution of the Atticotti. According to the Annals, Cairpri 
Cindcait obtained possession of the throne immediately after 
the death o{Cri7niliann^ the usurper succeeding to the legitimate 
sovereign without any interregnum. In the second revolution 
the chief actors are provincial kings, who must have been 
either the immediate legitimate successors of the very men re- 
stored by Morand after the first; or they must have been 
themselves usurpers of the party of Cairpri It is important, 
however, that the plot in both cases is the same — an assembly 
of the people, a massacre at a feast, by which the whole of the 
royal line was cut off, save, in the first instance, tlirec unborn 
children, and in the second, one, who are subsequently re- 
stored. There is the further confusion that not only is the mother 
of Feradhach^ the prince restored by J/omac^, the daughter of 
JJaine^ daughter of the king of Alba, but the mother oi' Feid- 
lirnidh Bechtmhary or the Lawgiver, son of Tuathaly is also a 
Baine; this Feidlimidli having been, like his father, restored 
to power after what may be called a third revolution. Again, 
the son of this Feidlimidh the Lawgiver, the celebrated Conn 
of the Hundred Battles, was slain by an Ulster prince of the 
same name as the restored Ulster prince who escaped so provi- 
dentially the massacre of the first A ithech Tualha revolution. 
But the confusion of the narrative of the Four Masters attains 
a climax when, under the year a.d. 15, it makes Feradliach^ 
who was not yet born in a.d. 10, king of Ireland I Keating, 
Keating’s like the tract in the Book of Ballymote, and in other MSS. 
cottlc revo- which I quoted above, makes Cairpri succeed Fiacha Fino- 
“ laid/if A.D. 56, and thus gets rid of the first Aithech Tuatha 

revolution altogether. His account is certainly quite as con- 
sistent, notwithstanding the adverse criticism of Dr. Lynch and 
Dr. O’Donovan,' ^ as the contradictory and confused narrative of 


Amah of the Four Masterfj i. p. 97» note. 
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Ultonlans and become the vassal of Ailill and Medh^ Cuchu- 
laind during the discussion says: “ I would not do it, for if our 
bondwomen were taken away from us, our free women would 
be obliged to work the querns; and we should be without 
milk if our milch cows were taken away from us. Again he 
came to him, and said: You shall get the bondwomen and 
the milch cows. I will not, said Cuchulaind, the Ultonians 
may bring bondwomen into their Leirgs or beds to them, and 
base children may be born to them after that, and they may 
satisfy the want of milk by means of meat as they do in 
Vinter”/^^ This passage shows that the child followed the lot of 
the slave mother, and not of the free father. Among the minor 
A ires and poorer branches of a Fine who could not keep bond- 
women, the daughters ground the meal in querns even after the 
introduction of mills. The laws expressly ordained that the 
daughters of the Fine should be trained to the use of the quern, 
the sieve, the kneading trough, and other appliances for baking. 

It is probable, therefore, that the quern formed an article of 
household furniture of all such persons as had not a mill or a 
share in one ; and that its use in this way came down to com- 
paratively modern times, and probably even to our own day 
in some parts of the country. 

The Crith gives a list of the tools which every Tools. 

Brughfer was bound to have : these were Scena or knivbs, a 
Tdl or adze, a Tarathar or auger, a Tuirese or saw, a Dias or 
shears, a Fidba or bill-hook, a Bial^ a billet axe or hatchet, a 
Lia Forcaid or grinding stone. These tools were necessary for 
cutting firewood, repairing the house, injured chariots, etc. 
Although it is not stated that the Aires were obliged to have 

meat, may be found down to the tenth century. In the Life of St. 
Bridget in the Lehor J3recc (p. 63, col. 1) the following curious passage in 
the early life of that saint is mentioned : — ** Dubthach became so displeased 
with Bridget his daughter, because she distributed so much of his prDperty 
in charity. He and his wife [Bridget's 8tep-mother3 decided to sell Bridget 
as a slaVe, and so he went into his chariot, and took Bridget with him ; a^d 
he sai^ to her-i-It is not through honour or regard for thee, that I am 
bringirl^tliee into a chariot, but to lake thee and sell thee to grind at the 
quern, for £)««/an^, sou of Enda^ the king of Laigen ’. 

MS. Eebor na h-Uihhrit]^. 68, col. 1. Vol. ii., Ajip. ISfT. 
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the Four Masters. The revolution of the Aithech Tuailia^ so Keating’s 
far as we can judge of it by the traditions which have come cotMc°reyo!' 
down to us, and especially by the lists of tribe names of the 
ruling and of the paying classes,’^ proves that the power of 
the dominant Scotic or Milesian lords was confined to a por> 


“The names of the Rent-tribes 
and their divisions according to the 
Book of Glendaloch: The Kent- payers 
now distributed themselves over Kriu 
after the extinction of her free chil- 
dren and lier free men, namely forty- 
six tribes, viz.: — Semrighe, Saith- 
righe^ Ihmtraiyhe^ Caikraighe^ Croth- 
raighj Brughraide^ Scothraigh^ La- 
thraighe^ Carraighe^ Gabhraigh^ A- 
Uraighe^ Altndroigha.^ Teocraighfy 
Rathraighef Nvdhraighe, Callraighe, 
Bondraighe^ Bladhraighe^ Ludraighe^ 
Luffrdighe, Condraighe^ Sedratghe^ 
GranraighCf Citraigh, Glosraighe, 
Bibraigne, Boecruige^ Corcoigt'y 
Cor CO AingCf Corvo Dega^ Corco 
Maighif Corco Muich, Corco Soikhend 
Corco Biliy Corco Bruidi, Dal Mock jh 
JJ al n-Didmly Dal Maihrachy JJal 
Maigni, Dal 7'idiUi, Dal Mochoirp 
Dal MendalOy Dal Muide, Dal Muig- 
idy Dal Mecon, Daldi Viscide‘\ 

These are the tribes of the Rent- 
payers. Their Tuafhs follow hero:— 
Gaihoiny Tuatk Auhcchthay Tuaih 
Fochmaindy Tuath Fidhga, Tiuilh 
Firhhy Tuath Brecraighcy 'Juath Tret- 
thirniy Tuath Semonriy Tuath Biob~ 
raighe, Tuath Mac DerbhchoUy Tuath 
Be'nntraighe, Tuath Maistiui, Tuath 
Cairigey Tuath Bibraighe, Tuath Sen- 
luognd, Tuath iSe i^FranUy Tuath 
Fer MorCy Tuath Gebtine, Tuath 
Fmeniighey Tuath Mac i/vioir, Tuath 
Cathbarvy Tuath Currat, Tuath Fer- 
Buidiy Tuath Fer-NinaiSy Tuath Calk 
raigcy Tuath Sun-Chineoil, I'uath 
Choncohairniy Tuath Mac Uviovy Tuath 
Resent Umoivy Tuath DontnanUy Tuath 
Cruithnechy Tuath Crcgraighcy Tuath 
OchuinnCy Tuath Guaircy Tuath Fard- 
uisy Tuath Cruithnech [of the North], 
Tuath Buaiuy Tuatha Selliy Tuathy 


n Eibluirq, Tuath Ligmutney Tuathy 
Tregae, Tuath Mauaiaey Tuath Airbrcy 
Tuath Glasraighiy Juath Conuraighcy 
Tuath Luaigne*'. 

“ it was after these that rent of 
base sei vice grew upon the free i lanna 
of Kriu, viz., the lands on which they 
[i.e. the rent-paying claims] served 
were taken from them by the free 
clann.s, and they were subdued, and 
the free clanna multiplied over them, 
and took tlieir lands from them, so 
that the base rent followed upon the 
free clanns consequently, as attached 
to the land. For all the men of Eriu 
were free, except those we have enu- 
merated”. 

“ 1 he Rent-paying tribes were 
distributed throughout ail Kriu, and 
the bondage rule of the lords of Eriu 
was established over them alter they 
liad distributed tliem, ut est hie. 

“ Ihc Gaikoin in the province of 
Leinster, north of Gahar Aud three 
divisions upon tliera; Tuath FidgUy 
Tuath Fochinain, and Tuath Ax^e^ 
chduy Tuatha Fochtxiann in Ui 
Failgi^^> and on the Fotharta Alt'- 
urechy(^> and on Altuuim'D [and the 
Martini, I). McFirbis], and what be- 
longs to it of families. Tuath Aithechda 
were upon the east of the Lifley.'to the 
sea. Tuath Fidga upon the Forlhu-^ 
ata'^'* of LemsU-r, and upon Ui Cenn- 

sellaighS^t \Ui tailyCy 1). McF.^ 

“ Tuath Bx'ecruighe upon Leinster, 
South of GabaVy i.e.y upon Ossory.^^^ 
Juath JYeithirm in Mag Breguttiy^^) 
and in the E ganacht of Cashel, etc. 
J'ttufh iSemonn in the Decies of Mun- 
ster.^*) Tuath Curraig in Ui Lia- 
ihan^^^t Hiid in Ui Mac CailUy^^ 
Tuath Bibraighe in CorcolaigheA'^^ 
Tuatha Mac Derbehon in Feara Mui^ 


(1) Probably Loch Gabhon, Lough Gower or, Logore, near Dunsliaughlln, county 
of Meath (2) Offaly— the baronies of Kast and West Offaly in the county of Kildare; 
Portiiahlnch and Tinnahinch In Queen's County, and the part of King’s County in the dio- 
cese of Kildare and Lelglilln. (8) A territory about the Hill of Croghan. in the King’s 
County. (4) The Hill of Allen, county of Kildare. (6) Fait of the counties of Wicklow and 
Carl .w. tfi) South Leinster. (7) The territory included In the pieseiit diocese of Ossory, 
(8) 1 he baronies of Iffa and Offa East, county of Tipperary. (9) The west part of the county 
of Waterford. (10) Barony of Barrymore, adjoining Coi'k Harbour. (11) Barony of 
Imokllly, county t»f Cork. (12) Baronies of W'est Carbery, Bears, and Bautry, county ot 
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all the tools above mentioned, there can be no doubt that they 
formed part of the necessary furniture of all large homesteads. 
In the Baile of each BrugJi was a smithy, and the Brughfer 
was bound to have a sack of Guail^^^ or charcoal, for forging 
“the irons”, for being public hospitaller he was bound to have 
the necessary charcoal always ready in case of accidents to the 
horses and vehicles of travellers. Every Tuatlia had its chief 
smith, and each Fine had also its own forge and smith, whose 
rights and dues are given in the laws. 

FOOD AND DRINK OF THE ANCIENT IRISH. 

The food of a people is so intimately connected with their 
agriculture, that in order to give a satisfactory account of the 
former, it would be necessary to enter into some detail as to 
tJie state of the latter. This, however, I cannot do here, and I 
must content myself with referring to the subject as occasion 
may arise in the following brief account of the food of the 
ancient Irish. 

The ancient Irish were more a pastoral than an agricultural 
people; every occupier of a homestead, however, ploughed 
annually a certain amount of land, and sowed corn, the 
general name for which was Arha, plural Orhainn, Under 
this term mention is made of eight kinds of corn or seed. 
Cruitneclit^ Forna^ Corca^ Seciil, Ruada7i, Seruan^ Maelan, and 
Fidbach. Criiitnecht, one of the names of wheat, Triticum 
Sativum, appears to contain the same root as the Greek KpiOrjj 
barley. Tarai^ sometimes written Tiiirnd or Tuirnuy was 
another name for wheat, which M. A. Pictet compares with 
Sanskrit Tma^ herb in its general sense ; ho also mentions the 
curious fact that the Mongolian name of wheat is Tartxii. JSorna 
and Corea are still the names of barley and oats respectively. 
It is very difficult to determine now to what plants the remain- 
ing names were applied. Secul is probably a loan-word from 
the Latin Secale, rye ; but was it applied to the same plant in 
Ireland as in Italy ? If so, what was Ruadan ? This is certainly 
an older word than Secul, and if we could venture to compare 
it with the Lettish Budzi, rye, may have been the true ancient 

Labor BiecCy f. 110, a.a. 


* Gf. German Kohle. 
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Tills reyo. tion of the countrv at some short time previous to the series 
of oivil wars which ultimately ended in the revolution ; and 
imve been ^y^is wcre caii-sed by their efforts to extend their 

recent ^ 

power over the whole country. It is probable that the fo- 
reign expeditions, and the occupation of part of Britain, of 
wliich 1 shall presently speak, had momentarily weakened 
the Seotic power, and enabled the subjugated races to assert 
for a time their independence. After the restoration, the Sco- 
Disiributioi tic lords, ill order to prevent a repetition of the overthrow of 

of conquered . . ^ i i i m 

tribes their domination, appear to have distributed the subject tribes 

tbroufthout ’ r i ^ i i i 

tiie country, throughout the couiitry, and so arranged their strongholds or 

yheS^^'' Tuath B(>ntrmqhe\n UiEchach [Gabliral.c^**^ Tuath Ennnriyhe in Or- 
of Munsier.on Ttuilh Mairlini in Mus- mond, t'*®) and in the Elliesy'^ Tuatha 
craighe and the east of Ee- Maca n-Vmoir in Dal Cals, (®*) and in 

and Liay and Tir Vi Fiachrach AidnV^'^^ The Tuatha 

and Breguin^^^^i etc., and Ua Calhbar and Ua Carra in Cor- 
iii Ui Cnirpre ca Midc/iip^^ and Corea Bascainn,^* 

“The seed of the slaves ofthe sons of and of Diiibne, in Corcomruadh 
Mikdb, in West Munster, and in Corco- and Luighdi, and in the Ellies, mA 
ZlmWne/*') and in the Eoganachl in Uait}mi,'^'^ym AIuscraiyhe,^^^A'ttA 
of Loch Lein,^'*'^) and of liaithlinn,^*^) of Oichep^^ in Ui ChonailL 
and of Ainef^^*> and of Glennamh- “ Tuath Ferrudi in Coremodh' 
naehS^^'^ etc. Tuath SenErann firstly rvadh.'^*'^> Tuath Fer-ninais^^^' in the 
in Ciarra{gheLuachra,(^^)»nd\n Lau- Eoganacht of Ros Argnit, and in 
chair Deagaid.^^V Tuath More, A rainnS*^) Tuath Catliraighe in 
and Tuath Geibtine in Ui Chonaill Southern Ui MaimS*^> Tuath Sen 

Cork. (13) Tbe ancient territory of Fermoy, comprising the present baionics of Fermoy, 
and Condons, and Clangibbon. (14) The southern Uecics, cast of the county of Waterford. 
(Id) Baronies of Coislea and Small County in the county of Limerick, and Clan* 
william in the county of Tipperary, a district of which the village of Fmly was the 
Centro. (KJ) Baronies of Iffa and Otla, county of Tipperuiy, about Sllevc na-mBunii. 
(17) Tho district about Kells, county of Meath. (18) No doubt Mxmraidhe Lxiachra, 
the country of O'li-Aodha, along the Biackwater, county of Cork, and not tho barony 
• of TJr Hugh, county «f Donegal. (11)) Barony of Clanwilliam, county of Tipperary. 
(20) Baronies of Carberry, county of Cork. (21) barony of Coicaguiny, county of Kerry. 
(22) A district around the laikc of Killarney. (23) Barony of Kinelmcaky, county of 
Cork. (24) Knockany, county of Liincrkk, (25) Glanworth, barony of Fermoy, county of 
Cork. (2(j) North of Keiry and adjoining pint of tlie county of Limerick. (27) Slieve 
Loughra, near Castleisland, county of Ken y. (28) Baronies of Upper and Lower Conello, 
county of Limerick. (21)) Barony of Lower Ormond, county of I’iiiperary. (30) Kly O’Carroll, 
l.e., the baronies of Clonlisk and Ballybiit, in King’s County, and the baronies of Ikerrln 
and El V egarty In the county of Tipperary. (31) J Jio county of Llaro. (32) The territory in- 
cluded in the diocese of Kilraacduiigli, in tlie south of tho county Galway. (33) The Corea 
Mukhe were a sept of the Ui FidhgenU whose chief was Mac Energe (or Mac Eniiery). Tho 
parish of Castletown where he re-sided m stilt called Corea MukheL (34) Baronies of Clon- 
derlaw, Moyai ta, and Ibrlckcn, in tlie west of Die county of Clare. (36) Barony of Corcom- 
roe county of Clare. (3<() Co-extensive with the present diocese of Boss, in the south-west 
of the county Cork. (37) Barony of Owney, county of Tipperary. (38) Muscraidho 
Breoghain, part of the barony of Clanwilliam, county Tipperary, (39) A territory In Vi 
Chonaill, see note 28. (40) That part of tho territory of ancient Curcuinroe, extending 

wesiward from Corra an Hmid, now Coranroo, to Aih an Roide, now Bosdford ; It also 
included the mountain of Sliabh Eihliline, and perhaps that part of Tualieran, or Tuatha 
Raima, called Mohar Vi Ruaidhin, l.e., For Ruidi In the barony of Corcomroe, counly of 
Clare. (41) The district of Die present barony of Galmoy, county of Kilkenny. (42) Tuatha 
Fer Ninait, probably the Eoganaebt Indatm, or of tho Islands of Aran In the bay of Galway, 
wliich included some of tho sea-board laud ul that county, and also of the north-west 
coast of Clare. It appears to have extended as far as Uim in Eieh castle, or Horse Leap 
castle, the well known residence of the kings of Tliomoad, in the barony of Corcomroe. 
O’Dunovan marks It as a place unknown. See O'Uugan's Topogr,, p. 220, n.n. 690, 691. 
But see Wandwingt of MaioldukCs Boat, Leabliar na U-UidUre, p. 22. (43) A district on 
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‘name for that kind of corn, which in Ireland as elsewhere 
seems to have been gradually displaced by wheat. If the 
spelt wheat (Triticum spelta was) cultivated in Ireland, it may 
have been known by either of the names in question, perhaps 
by that of Seoul, Seruan may not have been a variety of corn'S^e'‘w«w; 
at all. Pliny has the term Saurion for mustard, which is 
very close to the Sanskrit Sui'l^ Sinapis nigra, and may be 
Celtic rather than Greek, it is, no doubt, very dangerous to 
make comparisons between words merely because of similarity 
of form, yet it is hardly possible to avoid doing so in this case, 
especially as the only other Aryan name of corn like it with 
which I am acquainted, belongs to a species which we have no 
evidence for supposing was ever cultivated in Ireland, namely, 

Sora (plural Soros), the Lithuanian name of millet. Maelan Maeian.o. 

T , T 1 • 1 T 1 leguminous 

was, 1 believe, a leguminous plant, and not a cereal one, as plant; 
is shown by the name Maelcm milce^ being applied to the 
tuberous bitter vetch, Orobus tuberosus, the tuberous roots of 
which were formerly much prized for making a kind of drink 
by the Highlanders, and used in times of scarcity as food. The 
Oiobus niger, or black bitter vetch, which is said by some 
to have supported the Britons when driven into the forests and 
fastnesses by the Empcior Severus, was also called Maelan, 

Fidhach is literally wood-gland, hacli being cognate with 


proiiably 


Sanskrit hhag^ Greek (payw, and may have been applied to fiiKrt,- and 


the hazel nut or the acorn, both of which were used as food. 

From the frequent reference to oatmeal and porridge, there Com most 
can be little doubt that the kind of corn most generally grown grown. ^ 
was oats. Barley was also cultivated, not only lor making Barley used 
bread, but also for making malt. Frequent mention is alsoi>read? 
made of wheat, but wheaten bread must have been u&ed 
almost exclusively by the higher classes. I have not met with 


j* PI PI . ‘baim”pro- 

any direct evidence of the use of leaven or of yeast in early 

. . , •'in making 

times in Ireland, but I infer from incidental circumstances that 


the yeast of Gitirm, or beer, was used in the making of wheaten 
bread. Oatiheal and barley meal cakes®*^'* appear to have Cnieavened 


Some persons have doubted that barley was at all grown in ancient 
times in Ir^nd. There is, however, abundant evidence that it was. In the 


oat and 
barley-cakeis. 


account of the Progress of the Ulionians in the Cruachan At we are told that 
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Duns as to support each other, and enable them to warn the Distribntion 
country of any hostile movement of the people. This distri- 
bution is said to have taken place after the restoration of Sreomitry. 
Feradach Fiunfechtnach^ son of Crimthann Niadhnair, ac- 
cording to the Four Masters, but son of Fiacha Finola, 
according to the tract already referred to. Now, this Fiacha^ 
according to the Four Masters, was father of Tiiathal Techtmhar, 

After this distribution it is not probable that the subjected 
tribes succeeded in regaining their lands and power, and itis there- 
fore probable that the chief revolution ofthe Aitliech Tuatha took 


Cheneoil in Northern Ui 
The Tuath Concobarni^ and of the 
sons of Umor upon Ui and 

around Loch and in Cluain 

FuicheS*^) Tuath Resen upon the 
Contnaicnif'-^^^ from Ath Mogho to 
tlie sea. The Tuath Mi.c Timor in 
Umalll*^^ Tuath Fer Domnann in 
the country of and in Ui 

Amalgady^^^'i and in Ui Fiachraeh 
north, from the [river] Rodh^'^t 
to the [river] Congnaig!^^) in Car- 
oi' JJrom Cliabh^^'^^ 

“ Tuath Cruithncch in Magh Aei,^^^^ 
and Magh Luiigp^' from Loch CV to 
Brogail [ Bruigheol],^^^^ and to the 
Sliannon. 

** Tuath Crecraighe in Luighni^^^^ of 
Connacht and around Loch 'I'cchadl^^'* 
and about Corann and about Btr- 
nas of Tir as far as Magh 


TuredhS^*^ 

“ Tuath Ochaim yFochmuiniy D. 
McF ] and Tuath Guaire from Ross 
GuilT^^' in Tir Oiulln, [Chonnaily 
D. McF.] to Magh and 

jround, 1). McF.] to FasruaidhS^^'^ 
Tuath Tardiik in Tir Eogninl'^^^ and 
in Ui Neill of the nortli, Tuath Cruit- 
nech [not given by J>. McKirbis], 
of the north from the Sidhan of 
Sliabh an Chairn^^^^ to Lough Foyle, 
and from Bernas of 2'ir Hugh to 
the Bann. Tuath Cruithneeh in the 
country of Ulidiay^> and in Magh 
CobhaS^-'> Tuath Buaim of the JJm- 
bitaii'y and Tuath Belle in Dal Ai- 
raidhe.d^> Tuath Nehlmrg in Airghi- 
olla,'^*) from Glen Righe to Lough 
Erne, and from Buaigh [/Jaa/n*] to 
Lough Foyle. Tuath Ligmuine in 
GalengaSI^^ The 2\(ath of the sons 


both sides of the river Suck, barony of Cloumacnowen, county of Galway. (14) A district 
between Lough lUe and tl'e river Suck, in the county of Roscommon, and ou the bor- 
ders of Sligo and Mayo (45) Uarony of CUre, county of Galway. (Kp Lough Hackett, 
barony of Clare. (47) 1 have not identifled this place'; it must be, however, In the same 
district as the two preceding places. (48) Baronies of Kilmaiue, ctmntv of Mayo, 
and Dunniore, county of Galway. (49) Baiunies of Muiresk and Bnrrishoole, in tiie 
west of Mayo. (50) Barony of Carra, county of Mayo. (51) Tirawley In the county 
Mayo. (62) A terntory emi»racing part or the whole of the baronies of Carra, LitIh, 
and Tirawley, in Mayo, and Tirerragli, and that part of Carbury south of Druinclilf 
In Sligo. (58) Now the Kobe, v/henco the town name Ballinrobe, county Mayo. (54) 
A small stream which flows into the sea at Drumclilf, county of Sligo. (65) Barony of 
Carbury, north of county of Sligo. (56) DrumeUff, county of Sligo. (57) A plain in Ros- 
common extending from near the town of that name to the barony of Boyle, and 
from tlie Shannon to Caatlereagh. (58) Tim piescnt barony of Boyle, county of Kos 
common. (59) Briole in the barony of Athlone, county of Boscominon. f60) A ter- 
ritory represented by the diocese of Achunry, and tlie name of which is pieserved in that 
of the barony of Lagney, in thu county of bllgo. . (61) Lough Gara, county of Sligo. (62, 
Barony of Corann^ county of Sligo (d3) Barony of Tlrervill, county of Sligo. (64) i.e., Hugh 
Turedli na bh-Fmnorach, a townland In the parish of Kllinactranny, barony of TirerriJl, 
and county of sltgo. (65) Uossgull, a promontory In the barony of Kilmacrennan, county of 
Donegal. (66) The plain of Moy, between the rivers true and Drowes, county of Donegal. 
(67) I'he falls of the Erne at Ballyshannon (68) I'yroue. (69) Probably Carnteel, or Com 
tsiadhatl, the earn ot Siadhaily bar ny of Dungunou, county of Tyrone. (70) Gap oi Bai nis- 
more, county of Donegal. (71) Counties of Down and Antrim, east of the Bann and Lough 
Neagh. (72) Baronies of Upper and Lower Iveagb, county of Down. (78) Eastern coast of 
Down and Antrim, as lar north as Slemmish. (74) Oriel, consisting of parts of the counties 
of Louth, Monaghan, Armagh, and Fermanagh. (75) The vale of Newry. (7C) 1 he barouy of 
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been unleavened, and to have been prepared as now by mixing 
the meal with sweet milk or buttermilk, so as to make a 
stllF dough, which was fasHoned into flat cakes. The wheat- 
meal and barley-meal cakes were baked upon a griddle, but 
The the oatmcal cakes, called Bocaire and Blethach, were always 
baked by being supported in an upright position before the 
fire by means of a three-pronged forked stick, still called 
Maide an Bhocaire or the Bocaire stick, or the Granadian, 
which, however, included also the three-legged stool upon 
which the cake was supported by the stick. From the latter 
name the Bocaire is sometimes called Ciste cranachain, or the 
cake of the Granadian. The cakes of bread were called 
The Bairgin Bairgins, a name still preserved in the “ bairn breac”, or cake 
spotted with currants, of confectioners in Ireland. There were 
difierent sizes of these cakes, but three are mentioned in the 
laws: the Bairgin Ferfuine and the Bairgin Banfuine, the 
former double the size of the latter— the larger repre- 
senting the ration of a man, and the smaller that of a 
woman; the third was called the Bairgin indriuc or whole 
cake. This was a large cake which the mistress of a house 
kept whole for guests, before whom no cut-loaf should be 
placed. Any whole cake was, properly speaking, a Bairgin 
Indriuc, but the term was usually restricted to such large 
cakes as those which Bricriu had had made, each of which 
required a quarter of a Miach. Honey was sometimes mixed 

tliey were allowed to choose which food their horses should get ; Coml and 
Laeyhaire said to give their horses two year old Airthind; Cuchulmnd, how- 
ever, chose barley {Eorna) for his horses”. LfMr m h-Udhri, p. 108, col. 2. 
The following passage from a law mamiscript of considerable authority, out of 
many which could be cited, shows that barley was used in making bread : 

“Three Bairgins of Ferfuine with their kitchen accompaniments of 
Brechtans every quarter, for six Bairgins of Ben Fuine ; three Bairgins of 
oat[mealJ in it, and the same of barley,— for it is thus the Miach Comaithches 
is paid. One half of oats in it, and the other half of barley, and their price is 
not the same, for the eighty-eighth part of a Pingin is the price of the Bakgm 
of oat[meal], and the sixty-seventh part of a Pingin was the price of the 
Bairgin of barley. Give these six Bairgins for three Bairgins of Fer Fume. 
A Feorhng, and a half, and three parts of a Feorlmg, and the tenth of a 
tenth ol a FeorUng is the price of [MS. defective here] in it, or the th^ 
.Bairpms for the trespass which the hens commit in the house this is paid • 
MS. Brit. Mus., Rawlinsoti, 487, fol. 66, p. 2, col. b. 
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place under Fiacha^ as Keating and the Book of Invasions 
assumed, and the distribution under his son Tuathal. The 
resistance offered to such forcible displacements of tribes would 
account for the one hundred and thirty-three battles the latter 
is said to have fought, as already mentioned, against the va- 
rious non-Scotic tribes. We may assume that this distribution 
of the tribute-paying tribes occurred in the first years of 
Tuathah reign, which ended after over thirty years’ duration, 
in A.D. 10(), according to the Four Masters, while, according 
to other authorities, the Aithech Tuatha war was only finally 
suppressed in the year 130, so that his death may not have 
occurred before the year 160.*^ 

First appear- If the Atticotti of histoi’v be identical with the Aithech 

aacaof Atti- ^ ..... 

coitiinBri- Tuatha. tlicir first appearance in Britain must have been 

tain cauaed . ‘ ^ . , 

SbutioJ*' forcible displacement of the conquered tribes. 

Large bodies of them must also have acted as mercenaries to 
the Irish monarchs on their foreign expeditions. They are 
not named by Ptolemy among British tribes, which is negative 
evidence in favour of their Irish origin. The first Roman 

of Tradha in Westmeath and upon Luaujhne in the Breagha^^^^) and in 
the Feara Ftara^"^> and in Cuir- L(ie.(jhaire,^^'Hni\m 

'Fucuh Masralghe in Mnr/h , tlie two Delvins^^^'^ and Ui Mac 
Slecht^^^^ in Ui Briuin uf Dreifm ^**“1 and to remar,t®*) and from 

Tmth Airbri in Ttahtha [on the Inhher Colptha,^^^) to the confluence 
south side of, 1). McFirbis]. Tuath at CI<mard. And in such way were 
Glasraighe in Cuirpri,^^') and about they distributed” [and the rent of 
Loch Tuath Comraighe in Eiriu was imposed upon them. And 

Sliabh Breagh}^'^ and in Mughdor- it is forty-seven Tuaths in all that 
na(**o and in Uib Sagham,^^^> and in are to be counted of them. 1>, 
the Feara and in the Feara McFirbis], Book of Ballgmole^f. UO, 

and in the Feara a.a., and McFirbis, Book of Genea- 

and in the two Cremlhanns,^^^^ Tuath logics, pp 47 to 52. 

Mor-Gallion In Meath, and part of Clankea In Cavan. (77) Teathbha, or Taffla North, consisted 
of tlie greater part of the county of I.rfinKford. Teathbha^ or Taffla South, of the western 
half uf Westmeath, the boundary line being the river Inny (78) The barony of Kilkenny 
West, county of Westmeath. (79) A distiiet around Ballymngauran, county of Cavan. (80) 
The countie-s of Leitrim and Cavan, the Ui Bruin being In the latter, (si) Cairpre Oabhra. 
barony of Granard, in the nortli of the county of Longford. (82) Loch iSTaifen— Lougli Shealin, 
on tile borders of Cavan, Longford, and Westmeatli. (8<1) Slieve Breagh, county of Loutli. 
(84.) Barony of Cremorne, county of Monaghan. (86) A territory to the nortJi of Ardbraccan, 
county of eath. (86) far t of the barony of Farney, in Monaghan, and the adjoining district 
in the counties of Louth and .Meath. (87) Barony of Feirard, county of Louth. (88) Barony 
ofLurg, county of Monaghan. (89) Barony of .Slane, county of Meath. (90) The plain along 
the sea coast in East Meath and Louth, to the r.vcr Annag iis, near Dundalk. (91) The dis- 
trict about Trim, conesponding to the greater part oi tho baronies of Upper and Lower 
Navan, tn the county of Meath. Trim is described in tlie Book of Armagh, f. 16, b. b. as “ in- 
flnlbus Loiguirl Breg". (92) In East Meath, but position not determined. (93) Dealbhna Bey, 
tiie Barony of Demi Fore in East .Meath. Dealbhna Mor, tlie barony of Delviu in the east- 
ern part of Westmeatli. (94) Barony of Moyfenrath, East Meath. (96) Tara, county of 
Meath, (96) The estuary of the Boyne. 

See A. Four M,, note 7, vol. I, p. 93. 
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"with the douffh of bread, as appears from a curious accouut TTonny 

Witix , ,, , « . 1 • . mixed with 

of the “champion’s share at the feast given by Bncriu^ onedougu. 
of the heroic personages contemporary with Cnchulaind,^^^ 

Meal prepared from.highly kiln-dried oats, mixed with new^MeaUud 
milk or sweet thick milk, or boiled with water into stirabout, 
was also much used. Coarsely ground meal of this kind 
was called Grus and Gruth, and the food prepared from it 
Griiiten ; the second form of the words is almost identical 
with the Anelo- Saxon Grtit, In discussinf^ the names ofMaothaiov 

o ... nut meal. 

the different kinds of corn grown in Iieland in former 
times, I mentioned that filberts and acorns were used as 
food. These were crushed, so as to form a kind of meal 
to which the name Maothal was given. In early Christian 
times those who devoted themselves to a religious life, built 
their cells in remote woody districts or waste lands, which 
seem to have been generally covered with a scrub of hazel, 
judging from the quantity of hazel twigs found in turf 
bogs. Nutmeal naturally formed a valuable resource to these 
early monks, so important indeed that the word Maothal came 
in process of time to mean the meal taken on fast days, and 
which consisted at first of nutmeal and milk, and afterwards of 
oatmeal, milk, cheese, etc. Thus a Lenten dinner mentioned in 
the life of St. Moling consisted of Maothla acus The 

« It is right to contest for tho Curathmir (Champion’s Share) of ray house, 
said he [j^nertw], for it is not the Curath of a Techmerage. There is a keeve 
in it in which would fit three of the battle champions of the men of Ulster, 
and it [is] filled with good wine; there is a hog seven years old in it, * * * 

and a young little pig into wdiose mouth no food ever went but stirabout of 
meal and new railk in spring, pure curds and pure new milk in summer, the 
kernels of nuts and wheat in harvest, and meat and broth in winter. There 
is a Bo-thaur [cf. German Thier] or fat ox, whose age is fully seven years 
since it was a little calf ; neither heath nor coarse grass went into its mouth, 
but pure new milk, herb grass, green grass, and Arba (corn). There are five score 
wheaten loaves kneaded with honey ; twenty-five Miachs (sacks) also is what 
was consumed with those five score loaves ; and four loaves that were made out 
of every Miach, That now is the Curathmir of my house, said Bricriu*', Tale 
of Fied Bricrindf MS. R.I.A., Lebor na h-Uidhri^ p. 100, col. 1. Either the 
Miack spoken of here is very different from that referred to in the passage 
from the MS, H, 3. 18, given in a note to the Crith Gablach (vol. ii., App. p. 

512, note 67S^ or the loaves were very much larger. 

MS. H. 8. 17, col. 422. See Vita St. Coemgin, MS. H. 4. 4. T.C.D. 
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author who mentions them is Ammianus,** and their historic stjerotne’a 
existence was short. St. Jerome mentions them in connection thrAtuwtti 
with the Scots, the picture which he paints of both being very ° 
unfavourable, and based rather on prejudice than accurate in- 
formation.*® Milesian writers themselves have not been very 
favourable to the Aithech Tnatlia. Cairpri Cindcait^ like all 
other revolutionists, whether in the interest of royalty or re- 
publicanism, of oligarchy or democracy, has suffered the 
penalty of the final unsuccess of the cause. One of the most Bardic ac- 
striking instances of the way in which the Bards distorted coirpn 
history in the interest of the ruling race is afforded by the re- 
pulsive colours in which the person as well as the rule of Cairpri 
have been painted. He was called the “ Cat-head”, and figured 
by the poets with the cars of a cat, and his face covered with 
fur. The state of the country during his supposed reign is 
pictured in the gloomiest colours ; nature is said to have pro- 
nounced in favour of the legitimate rulers by refusing her 
accustomed gifts : the grass withered, the corn was blighted, the 
cattle got murrain. But when the Milesian rule was restored, 
according to the Four Masters, in Feradhach the “ Just”, 

“ good was Ireland during his time. The seasons were right 
tranquil. The earth brought forth its fruit ; fishful its river 
mouths ; milkful the kine”. During the supposed reign of the 
second Aithech king, EUm^ nature again declared against the 
usurper, and the land was without corn, milk, fruit, or fish. 

The translation of Cindcait by ** Cat- Head” is probably thecm<ica« did 
suggestion of some malignant bard. The Welsh laws applied "wSIeali”. 
the term “ caelJC to the lowest class of serfs or slaves, and 
Cindcait would consequently mean head of the serfs or unfree 
men. This explanation is rendered the more probable by the 

xxvi. 4 ; xxvii. 8. 

Scotorum natio uxores proprias non habet, et quasi Platonis politiam le- 
gerit et Catonis sectetur exemplum, nulla apud eos conjux propridi est sed ut 
quique libitum fuerit, pecudum moro lasciviunt. — AUvers. Jovinmn. Scoto- 
rum et Atticotorum ritu ac de Bepublica Platonis promiscuas uxores com- 
munes liberos habeant. Ep%$t. ad Ocean. Ipse adoiesceutulus in Gallia vidi 
Atticotos (ah Atticottos), gentem Britaniiicam, humanis vesci carnibus. 

Advert, Jovinian. 
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use of Maothal was not, however, confined to monks and nuns,* 
but formed part of the food of even the higher classes, as" is 
proved by the finding of the nutshells in the neighbourhood of 
forts, and by the occurrence of the word in combination with 
Cathair and Lis in topographical names, such as Cathair 
Moathal, now Cathermoylc, in the "county of Limerick, wliere 
full evidence was obtained of the use of nutmcal, and Lis- 
maothal now Moyhill, near Maurice’s Mills, in the county 
of Clare. 

broth. Oatmeal formed also an important constituent of the porridge 

which was one of the chief articles of food in Ireland. When 
this porridge was made with water in whicli meat was boiled, it 
was the Brutli or broth which was distributed or served out in 
Dahachs or tubs to the retainers and servants at feasts and the 
eyres or circuits of kings and Flaths. The simple porridge as well 
as the broth were seasoned with leeks. Large quanti ties of leeks 
and onions were grown around the houses, and served as a substi- 
tute for pepper and other spices, introduced at a later period 
Into Europe. Some other culinary vegetables were also culti- 
vated in the Miirathaig or enclosed Gort or garden, for we find 
Lus Luhgort^ or garden vegetables, mentioned as part of the 

Water cress. Imglaice or opsonia of the Oc Aire.^^^ The Birw\ or water cress. 


Crith Gablach, vol, ii., p. 478, note 507. 

I'he following passage from the Felire of Oenr/us Cda is curious in 
many ways, but especially as showing tlie cultivation at a vt^ry early period 
of culinary vegetables in a distinct piece of ground enclosed for the purpose. 

Saint Ciaran of Saiyhir was an illustrious man, indeed, for his chattels 
were many, for there were ten doors to his Lias Bo, or cattle-yard, and ten 
Croi, or sheds at each door, and ten calves in each Croi, and ten cows with 
each calf. 

“ Ciaran consumed but very little of the abundant produce of these cows as 
long as he lived, but he distributed it to the poor and to the wretched of the 
Lord. Ciaran had also fifty tamed horses for ploughing and cultivating the 
land : and his Proind (meal or supi^er) every evening was a small luece of a 
Bairgin, or cake of barley, and two Mecons (i)arsnips), of the Murathaig 
(lawn or kitchen-garden), and water of the spring- well. The skins of wild 
calves constituted his clothes, and a wet Cuilche { sackcloth) over them outside. 
It was upon a pillow of stone he usually slept”. — Lebor Breccy p. 83. 

It is interesting to find that the parsnij), Pastinaca sativa, the onion and 
leek, were the earliest culinary vcgetiiblcs cultivated in Ireland. In the time 
of Pliny the former was cultivated in Gaul, and is mentioned by that writer 
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circumstance that the subjected clans appear to have belonged 
to the same race as many British tribes on the west coast of 
Britain, and that according to the Book of Invasions, Cairpri 
was himself an Aithech. Another explanation may, however, 
be found in the existence of the name Cat among the 
Cruithentuaith^ who were, as will be seen from the list at p. 
xxvii., among the defeated rent-payers. One of the seven 
sons of Cruithie who divided Alba between them was called 
Cat. 

Moranda Tlicre is just as much, if not more, doubt about Morann or 
tor iii tlie Momnd^ as about Cairpri and the other personages who 
itvolution. figured in the A itJiech Tuatha revolution. According to the 
Four Masters, Morand was the son of Cairpri. But the tract 
already quoted tells us that ; “ These were the three rent-payers 
who were the chief advisers of the rent- paying tribes of Eriu 
at this time, viz., Morand.^ and Buan^ and Cairpri Cindcait; 
and Cairpri Cindcait was the head of them all : and they ad- 
vised the Aithech Tuatha to kill their lords”. In the Tain B6 
Chuailgney which belongs to an earlier period, Morand and 
Cairpri are, however, offered by Medh as sureties for the -per- 
formance of her promises to Ferdiad^^^ and are clearly intro- 
duced there as gods, or mythical personages. The name of 
the third adviser, BuanC^s so like Buand^ or Buanandy — which 
also occurs in the Tain Bb Cliuailgne^^ — forms of the name of 
the great goddess Anaudy that taken in connection with the 
reference to the others in the “ Fight of Ferdiad” just alluded 
r H nd safely conclude that the three advisers of the 

Aithech Tuatha were their gods.’® If there was a real Morand 
Si *erlon' connected with the Atiicottiy some of the qualities of the my- 
deitieJ thical personages were attributed to%im exactly as the legends 
of the Tuatha De Danand goddess B'rigit daughter of Dagdai 
See Fight of FerdiaJy Appendix, vol ii. p. 41 p. 

*•* Morand is usually called Mac Matin. See Cormac's Glosa v. Morann. 
See Fight of /ert/tW, Appendix, vol ii, p. 465. A Tmiha D€ Danand 
chief named Samer, had a daughter also name Buan. She gave judgment 
between the Ultonians as to vho was most worthy of the champion*s bit at 
a feast, and is said to have fallen in love with Cuchulaind. t^he too appears 
to have been a goddess, as she is said to have ruled the spirits of the glens, 
t'ne Geiniti Glindi Queen Medb herself appears to have exercised supreme 
authority over those spirits. See Luab. na k-Uidhriyg 109, col. 1. 
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was also used at feasts as a salad with meat.®^^ Dulesc {Le,^ 
water leaf), the Rhodymenia palmataofbotanists, was gathered 
on the sea shore, dried, and sold throughout the country. It is 
mentioned in the Crith Gahlacli as an accompaniment of the 
seasoned fowl to which the Aithech av a Threha was entitled. 

Sluican, sloke, or laver prepared from Porphyra laciniata and 
P. vulgaris, as well as other marine vegetables, were also used 
along the sea coast. 

As the principal wealth of the Irish was in cattle, flesh-meat 
and milk formed the most important part of the food of the 
Aire class, milk, besides being taken in its natural fresh 
state, and as skimmed milk, furnislied butter, curds, and 
cheese. Butter, while abundant in summer, was preserved ; 
in small firkins or barrels for winter use, and for expeditions 
and feasts. Many of these vessels filled with butter are found 
in peat bogs, the butter being altered into a hard crystalline 
fat, free from salt. If salt was used in the curing of the original 
butter, it must have been gradually removed along with the 
products of the alteration of the glycerine. As butter 
is still made without salt in some parts of Ireland, it is 
probable that it was sometimes similarly prepared in ancient 
times. The terms t-Salafid, applied to salted meat and butter, 
show that the method of curing provisions with salt was prac- 
tised at a comparatively early period in Ireland. 

The privileges of the lower grades of Bd Aire^ as regards persons^en- 
maintenance when wounded, absence from home attending and 
their Flath, etc., as given in the Crith Gahlacli^ show that 
the use of meat and butter was not universal. Thus the Oc 
Aire, when on visitation to persons of his own rank, was 
not entitled to butter; and only on stated days when on 
Folach. An Aire Besa or Flath was, however, entitled 
to butter at every meal in his own territory, while an Aire 
Ard was not only entitled to butter at every meal for him- 

as one of the three culinary plants cultivated by the Germans, the others 
being asparagus and some kind of bulbous root, either the radish or the carrot. 

Lectures, xxv., vol. ii., p. 150. Among the tributes to which the para- 
mount king of Eriu was entitled were the venison of Naas, the fish of the 
Boyne, and the cresses of the Brosna. Leahhar na g- Ceart, p. 9. 
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J/or^have been confounded with those of St. Brigit. It is 
more probable, however, that Cairpre, Morand^ and Feradhach 
are all mythical personages. 

Tuaihal Techtmhar or “ the Legitimate”, has all the charac- Ttiathau 
tcristics of reality about him, and his reign is especially inte-age;^’^**^*^ 
resting as marking perhaps the epoch of the complete organi- 
zation of the political system which existed down to the estab- 
lishment of English power in Ireland. Until the time of this 
king, Meath consisted of only one principality or Tuath^ a 
term which will be fully explained in a subsequent section; he 
enlarged it to eighteen, in order to provide sufficient mensai 
land for the king of Eriu. In other words, he was properly the founder 
speaking the author of the ancient Irish Pentarchy. He cele • tfcaf ofgilu- 
brated the Feis Tearnhrach^ or great feast of Tara, and estab- Ireland, 
lished the fairs of Tlachtga, Uisnech^ and Tailte^ and lastly he 
imposed the line upon Leinster, known as the Boireamh Laig- 
hen, or “ Cow-Tribute of Leinster”, which continued to be paid 
during the reigns of forty monarchs of Eriu. The cause of 
the imposition of this tribute is assigned by legend to the 
insult offered by a Leinster king to Tuaihal and his two 
daughters. The Leinster king having married one of Tuatliar^ 
daughters, pretended after some time that she had died, and 
then got her sister in marriage. When the sisters discovered the 
1‘raud, they are said to have both died, one of shame and the 
other of grief. This legend is valuable as showing that the 
state of morality in pagan Ireland, was very different from 
that depicted by St. Jerome. The tribute itself affords an cx-Ti>ofi.4- 
ample of vassalage as perfect as any offered by France or the 
German Empire during the medieval times, and proves, 1 think, Tassaiagw. 
beyond doubt, that the principle of the political organization 
exhibited by the law tract called Crith Gablach, published in 
the appendix, and to which I shall make frequent reference 
in the sequel, and consequently the laws regulating the occu- 
pation of land, date at least from this period. 

It is probable that, after the non-Scotic tribes had been Scotlc eon. 
successfully reduced, and amalgamated with the dominant coasts of 
one, by being transplanted from different districts, the preda- 
tory excursions from Ireland to the coasts of Britain assumed 

INT. o* 
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self, but also for his Fol^iihe^ that is, the suitors of his Cour^ 
Leet. A wounded person on Folacli^ of whatever rank, appears 
to have been entitled to butter only on stated days. This legal 
provision was, no doubt, adopted to prevent a defendant from 
being ruined by the expense of the maintenance of a com- 
Curds. plainant who was wounded. Curds was a favourite aMtdc of 
food of the ancient Irish. It was made both from skimmed 
milk, and Binnit^ or rennet was used In its preparation.®^** The 
curds of fresh new milk was not unlike our modern cream 
Cheese. cheese. True cheese was also made, and seems to have formed 
an important element in the food of the wealthier armers, spe- 
cimens of it from early Christian times have been found in 
bogs impressed with a cross. From a passage in the tale of 
the “ Navigation of Maelduin's Curacli \ it would seem that 
even different kinds of cheese were prepared, and especially a 
rich kind from beestings milk.®^® 

Judging by the description of the “ Champion’s Share” 
of Bricrius house, and other passages in Irish manuscripts, the 
rearing and fattening of oxen and pigs for food was well under- 
ule?by the* ancient Irish. Beef naturally took the first place 

irislr^ among the flesh meats : veal, lamb, mutton, and goat’s flesh were 
also eaten. Mutton was boiled, and the water in which it was 
cooked constituted the basis of the Brutk or broth already 
mentioned, which was so freely served out to strangers off the 
road, that the word became almost synonymous with hospi- 
tality. Part of the beef was eaten fresh, but a larger part was 
cured with salt. The cattle intended for curing were fattened 
in autumn, and then driven in from the Boulaghs on the ap- 

In the account of the Biadh Prointige^ or refectory commons according 
to the rule of the Cde D€ in the Lebor Bveccy we are told that ; — “A curds 
is then made for them, but Binnit is not put into it, and it [the curds] is not 
consequently forbidden after that” — p. 9, col. 2. 

On the seventeenth of the many islands to which Maeldun and his com- 
panions came during their voyage, they saw a young woman who gave 
them food in one Ceiss [some kind of vessel] like unto beestings cheese. 
She gave each three persons their share. Every taste they desired for it, was 
the taste they found it ha(r\ She attended Maeldun apart. She then filled a 
Cilurn on the same board and distributed it to them three by three for a while. 

. . . . . She then departed with her one Cem, and with her CtYwrn”— MS. 
Lehor na h-UidJiri, p. 26, col. 1. 
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the tnore steady purpose of permanent conquest. I have 
already stated that such conquest appears to have preceded 
X\\QA ithech 7 wre/Aa revolution, but it must have been confined 
to parts not easily protected by Roman arms; and the pos- 
sej-sion of the conquered territory must have been very pre- 
carious. Indeed the idea naturally suggests itself that the 
advent of the Scoti into Ireland, which undoubtedly took 
place at a much later date than that assumed by the Irish 
annalists, may have been connected with the conquest of Gaul 
and Britain by the Romans. 

Prosperity The Roiuans replaced the villages of the Britons by cities 
under the and towns, and introduced much of the material civilization 
itoiiiaiis; qP Mediterranean nations. South Britain was celebrated 
for its mineral wealth, and was by the working of its mines made 
one of the richest and most important provinces of the empire, 
mode it a and tlic natural prey of its warlike and less civilized, or less 
fikefneigh-^' materially gifted neiglibours — the Irish on the west, the Piets 
on tlic north, and the Scandinavians and Germans on the 
South east cast and south-east. The latter had extended themselves 
haxoii before westward along the sea shore from the Elbe to the strait of 
Dover, at a very early period, and had already colonized the 
soutli and south-east of Britain before the invasion of Ctesar. 
There seems little doubt that the part of the Belgic and 
French coasts to wliich the Romans gave the name of the 
“ Saxon Shore”, got this name not because it was exposed to 
Saxon incursions, but because it was inhabited by Saxons, as 
h as been already conj ccturcd by Pal grave. Identity of race and 
language no doubt led to frequent intercourse between the 
more eastern Saxon races, the Saxon Shore” and south-east 
Britain; and accordingly when the movement of the German 
nations on the Roman empire set in, a stream of adventurers 
flowed into Britain, allured by its wealth and political dis- 
ibemyth of organization. The myth of llcnght and Horsa has no doubt 
liorsa. arisen from the arrival of some such body of adventurers, in- 
vited- over perhaps by some deposed prince or outlaw. What- 
ever civilization penetrated into this Saxon population from 
Diitttin bar- the Roiiian colonies established in their midst, must have 

barized by . a • n t t t • 

invasiuiis. aliuost disappeared owing to the steady influx of barbaric 
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proach of winter and slaughtered. The carcass was cut up, 
salted, and hung up to dry on hooks®*® in the smoky air of the 
kitchen. Flesh-meat of all kinds was called Saill, or when Salt meat, 
salted, Saillti, or Saill t-salnd, the Sialfaeti of the Norse. Fresh 
pork was considered a great delicacy, as is evident from the 
curious poem in which Midir promises Befind a banquet of 
fresh'*^ork, new milk, and ale.®*' Young sucking pigs were 
roasted and were especially esteemed. Like the beef, the 
pork was first salted in a Caire, or meat vessel, which 
was usually kept in the Cuil Tecli^ or store-house, or in 
some recess used for the purpose, or when there was no special 
store-house in any convenient place. Jt was left to season for 
some weeks, and then hung up in the smoke. The meat of a ^acon ana 
Muc Forais, or house-fed pig, appears, however, to have been 
specially smoke-dried in the smoke of green wood, such as 
beech, ash, and white thorn. The general name for bacon was 
Tini, but smoke- cured hams and flitches were called Tineiccas. 

This is almost identical in form with the Gallo-Roman word 
Taniaceae or Tanacae, used by Varro for hams imported from 
Transalpine Gaul into Rome and other parts of Italy. 

Puddings prepared from the blood of pigs also formed an Pudding* 
article of export from Gaul to Italy, as we learn from Varro. saussages. 

uddings of the same kind were also made by the Irish. The 
Mucriucht^ or Caelana, Tona, bottom, or belly pudding, ap- 
pears to have been a black pudding of this kind, into which a 
little tansy {Tanuceium vulgare) and onions, salt, etc., were in- 
troduced as seasoning. Moroga was another term for puddings, 
and, perhaps, included those prepared with liver. Saussages 
were also made of different kinds of flesh. The word Tarsun 
appears to have included regular saussages and seasoned mince- 
meats of all kinds, and melted lard, and in this way was some- 
times applied to seasoned fowl and other birds. The name 
Brisechan caorach, or as it is called in Cork, Drisheen, given 
to a kind of pudding made of sheep s blood, seems to be a cor- 
ruption of the Irish Tarsun; the pudding itself probably affords 
an example of one of the ancient Irish puddings. The Oisal- 

®*® Cruichf cf. English crooL 

Lebor na h-^Uidhriy p. 181 , and Lectures^ vol. ii, p. 
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Saxons, and the constant war for supremacy which was waged 
down to the firm establishment of Saxon dominion in England. 

The same phenomenon was presented by Wales, which, in the 
level countries at least, must have been more or less Roman- 
ized; yet, owing to the continued incursions of the Irish 
during the later Roman times, and the conquest of North 
Wales, and ultimately of all the country by the Piets or 
Strathclyde Britons, was almost completely barbarized during 
several centuries; to such a degree indeed as to lose almost 
every tradition of their own past, and adopt in their stead 
those of a northern tribe. 

The common object of attack, Roman- Britain, brought tliciriAhand 
Irish and Saxons in contact at an early period. And thatintTSoTaS!* 
this intercourse was on the whole of a most friendly character, peuodr**^ 
is shown by the frequent intermarriages which, as I have 
already stated, took place between them, and their - presence 
at the courts of Irish princes, but, above all, by the number 
of early Irish missionaries who devoted themselves, not only 
to the establishment of churches and monasteries in the north- 
east of England, but curiously enough followed the stream of 
German population from the strait of Dover through Bel- 
gium to the Rhine, that is, from the Ictian sea, of whicli there 
is so frequent mention in Irish MSS. relating to very early 
limes, and to which one Irish prince, at least, led an expedi- 
tion. We have another proof of this alliance against the Their hos* 
Romanized Britons in the way in which Saxons were received JStofpoi 
at the schools of Ireland. The hostility of the two peoples uons * 
appears to have first arisen in consequence of the quarrels bc-Engiaud. 
tween the Irish and Saxon churches. Political causes helped 
to develope this hostility as soon as the Saxon dominion ex- 
tended to the north of England, and the Saxon kings of 
Northumbria came into direct contact with the Scotic king- 
dom established in Scotland. The wars carried on by the Saxon 
kings against the Scots and Piets involved the Irish in the 
quarrels of their brethren in Scotland, and led to the ra- 
vaging of the coasts of Ireland by the Saxons. Venerable 
Bede records an expedition of this kind sent in the year 684 
hy Egfrid, king of the Northumbrians, under a commander 

n* n 
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pine Gallo-Roman Tucetd mentioned by Persius*** and other 
Latin ■writers is perhaps a Latinized form of the Gaulish repre- 
sentative of the Irish Taraun, 

The Irish Aire class were expert hunters^ and trained several 
kinds of hunting dogs, among which the wolf dog attained to 
even a foreign reputation, and was much sought after. The 
wild boar, the red deer, and other game must have also con- 
tributed to the supply of animal food. I do not know whether 
in early times the Irish, like the Britons, avoided eating the 
hare, the goose, and the common domestic fowl.‘^^'' The curious 
legend of Einglan^ king of the birds, and Mesbuachala^ the 
mother of Conaire M6r^ king of Eriu,**^' shows that although birds 
were killed as game, there must have been a tradition that at 
some earlier period they were considered sacred. In many 
of the transformations recorded in Irish legends, birds appear 
to have been the favourite. forms into which the personages of 
the story were changed. Fish seems to have formed an im- 
portant article of the food of the ancient Irish. Tales and 
poems are full of references to rivers abounding in fish ; and 
we have distinct mention of the use of the commoner kinds of 
fresh-water fish in the life of St. Brigit, and the ancient life of 
St. Patrick, known as the Tripartite Life. The salmon was 
considered food for kings and nobles ; king Cormao Mac Airt 
is said to have been choked by a bone of one which he swal- 
lowed.*’^'^ The ancient Britons are also said to have had a pre- 
judice against eating fish, but I do not know whether in very 
ancient times this was shared by the Irish.®^® But whatever 

Poscis opem nervis corpueque fidele Benectae. 

Esto age ; eed grandes patinae tucetaque crassa 

Annuere his superos vetuere Joveraque raorantur. — Sat II. 41. 

Caesar, De Bel. Gal.^ v. 12. 

644 ii When it was night then she saw the bird upon the Forless approaching 
her, and he left his seed on the floor of the house ; and he went unto her 
and said to her : The king’s people are coming to you to demolish your house 
and to carry you away by force to him ; you sliall be pregnant by me, and 
you shall bring forth a son of it, and that son shall not kill birds, and Conaire 
shall be his name”. MS. T. C. D. H. 2. 16. col. 717 and 739-740, in the 
prelude to the tale of the Brudin Da Derga, which is defective in the 
vellum MS. called Lebor na h-Uidhri, in the Library of the K. I. A. 

Lebor na h- Uidhri, page 50, col. 2, line 36. 

Dio Cass., Ixxvi. 12. 
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named Beort, which miserably wasted that harmless nation, 
which had always been most friendly to the English, insomuch 
that in their liostile rage they spared not even the cJiurclics or 
siixon^ arst monasteries”.''-' It is in the seventh century tliat we find mcn- 
Jfeiiemies tion for the first time of the Saxons as enemies. The first 
ctsntury. and notice of the Daiies or Norsemen occurs in 790, or more cor- 
eudof rcctlv 795. After this date, and until tlie arrival of tlie Nor- 

eiglith ; ... 

mans, the Danes alone are mentioned as hostile foreigners, 
{if iiTipor- This circumstance is of very great impoitance in connection 
conrt(*ction with tlie date of the law tract, the Crit/i Gablach. In describ- 
i.uw Tract, jng the rights of a king, it says: For there are three rights 
which it is proper for a king to exercise upon his people: one 
is a right [to raise levies] to drive out foreign races, i.e., Saxons” 

If the example bo not an interpolation of much later times, it 
sliows, taken in connection with other circumstances, that the 
important document in question belongs to the period anterior 
to the Viking expeditions, and in all probability to the middle 
or end of the seventh century. 

Whatever may have been the relation between Ireland and 
Britain before the arrival of the Homans, there can be no 
doubt that after that event, and before the firm establishment 
of Roman rule, the state of the western districts offered in- 
ducements to the Irish to attack them, even before the move- 
ment of the continental Saxons in aid of their British brethren 
' began. That the Irish attacks on Britain were not always 
mere plundering expeditions, but ultimately led to a more or 
less permanent conquest of parts of it, is proved by evidence 
from different sources. 

Traces of Kdward Llwyd was the first who noticed that the names of 

Irisb names . 

in West rivers and other topographical designations in south-west 

Britain; t 

Britain bore traces ol an ancient uaedhclic occupation. He 
conjectured that the Gaedhil had occupied Britain before 

Lib. iv. c xxvi. Alcuin a’eo speaks of the same event, and of the friend- 
ship of the Irish and the Saxona, in the following lines: 

Prasfuit Egfridus regno feliciter annis 
Ter quinia faciens victricia bella, quousque, 

Agminibus misrie animo trans aequora saero, 

Precipiens gentes Scotorum cuede cruenta 
Vastare innocuas, AngUs ct semper arnicas, etc. 

Poma de Ponhjfic, et Sanct. Eccl, Eboracensts, 836 . 
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use the Irish may have made of game, fish, etc., the chief part 
of their animal food was obtained from their cattle; and 
there can be little doubt that Csesar’s observations regard- 
ing the Britons, that they possessed “pecoris magnus nu- 
merus”,®^^ might be equally well applied to the Irish. 

The chief intoxicating drink of the ancient Irish, as of all Cuirmov 

^ ^ beer the 

northern European peoples, was beer, which was called in 
Irish Cuirm^ genitive Chorma^ as in the Criili Gahlacli^ where 
we are told that the Brughfer has always two vats in his 
house — Ian Ais ocus Ian CJiorma ^ — a vat of new milk arid a vat 
of beer. The Irish genitive is almost identical with 
the form of the word in Athenaeus, as amended by Casaubon. known to 
As Athenaeus quotes Posidonios, we may look upon the Greek 
Korma as a pre-Christian, and, no doubt, genitive form of the 
Celtic name of beer, corresponding to the Irish Chorma, 
Dioscoridcs has the form Kovp/ui.^^^ The banqueting hall of 
the Bzg Tuatlia, in which the Sahaid or councillors sat, was 
called the Cuirmtech or Ale house, which corresponded to a 
certain extent to the Tech Midchuarda of the Ard Righ 
Erind. In the fragment of the ancient talc of Tocmarc Emere^ 
or Courtship of Emer by Cuchulaind^ preserved in the vellum 
manuscript Lehor na h-Uidhri^ beer is called 61 n-gnala. The bin-GuaU; 
passage is as follows: ‘‘One time as the Ultonians were with 
Conchobar in Emain Madia drinking in the lernguali^^^ one 
hundred Broiha of ale used to be put into it for each evening. 

This was the 61 n guala^ which used to test the Ultonians, all 
sitting on the one bank”.®''' 

The “ one bank” here spoken of is evidently the long bank 
near the fire, which was called by the Norse the Brugge. In 

•‘7 Bello Gallico, v. 12. 

&Kparog ovrog Iviore dk dXiyov vdiop jrapafjUyvvrai. rrapd Se roig 
virdteorkpoig (KeXraiv) ^vOog Trvpivov fxerd fieXirog hKCvafffiSvov Trcipd dk rolg 
'jroXXoig KaO'avro KoXelrai Kogjia. Lib. iv. c. xiii. 

To KaXovfjievov dk Kovpfii^ (TKtva^^dfitvop dk KpiQi]g, (p Kal dvri oivov 

^ofiari iroXXaKig aKtvdl^eTai de Kal Ik Trvpiop roiavra irSfiarOf iog 

kr Ty irpog ermepap 'Ifiiipiq. Kal Bperapiif^*. B. II. c. 79 (Trepi KayppiOog). 

Of. Angl. Sax. aern, a house, a room, e.g. in Beowulf (138) we have 
medo-aern rtiicel, a great mead house. lernguali n cans probably the coal- 
house or house where the wort was boiled. 

Note,—p. ccclxii. 
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the Britons; but his hypothesis is wholly inconsistent with the extent 
our present knowledge of Celtic philology. The Gaedhelicnamcsjx- 
character of the West British topographical nomenclature has, 
howrever, been much exaggerated. So far as it goes, it proves 
that the Gaerlhelic occupation was posterior to, and not earlier 
than, the so called Cymric colonization, unless by that coloniza- 
tion be meant the conquest in the fifth century of Wales by 
the race of Cunedda, which is extremely probable. 

Ritson*® suggested the first, so far as I know, that Wales had 
been invaded and occupied by the Irish. The Rev. W. B. 

Jones, who evidently favours Llwyd’s theory, has shown, in an 
essay of great value, that several such invasions are referred 
to in Welsh traditions, which variously state their duration • 
from 29 to 329 years.^* 

One of the invasions of the Gwyddyl, as the Irish are al- 
ways called in Welsh manuscripts, is recorded in the Triads. 

Among the three people who invaded the Isle of Britain 
and again quitted it, mentioned in the eighth Triad, is the 
army w^hich the Gwyddelian or Irishman Ganfael led into 
the country of Gwynedd or North ^^'ales. This occupa- 
tion is said to have lasted only twenty-nine years, the Irish 
having been at length driven into the sea by Caswallawn, son 
of Beli, son of Manogan. Notwithstanding the state of bar- 
barism into which Wales had sunk for some time after its 
conquest by the Strathclyde Britons or Cumbrians, under 
Cunedda and his sons, many historical traditions respecting 
that period, which are how lost to us, must have come down to 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. The Triads belong to these 
centuries, but no worse vehicle could have been chosen for the 
transmission of historical materials. The invasion by 
Irish mentioned in them, belongs, however, to a period long 
after the conquest of Wales by the northern Britons. 
fad would be in Irish Cennfaeladh, a name which occurs 
for the first time in the Annals of the Four Masters under 
A.D. 670. The Cennfaeladh there mentioned, was son of 

Amah of the CaledonianSf i. 13, etc. 

Vesfigea of the Gael in Gwynedd. Supplement to ..4 rrAtBo/o^ta Cambrensia 
for I860} and separately printed by London and Tenby, 1861, pp. 17 and 28. 
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the words 61 n-guala the 61 is evidently the same as the Old 
Norse 61, Anglo-Saxon Ealu, modern English Ale. 01 and 
Cuirm wore probably synonymous, the former being perhaps 
a borrowed name Possibly 61 was a simple fermented, slightly 
sour decoction of malt, as it is said to have been in England 
before the introduction of hops, and that the wort of the Cuirm 
was boiled with some bitter aromatic herbs. 

second part of the name has been explained in diffe- 
rent ways. According to one gloss, the word Guala is the ge- 
nitive Case of Gual, that is, coal, — 61 n- Guala, or “ale of the 
coal , and was so called because the wort was boiled over a 
charcoal fire and Conchohar Mac Nessa and his warriors sat 
around the fire and quaffed their ale.''’’’* Another gloss derived 
the name from the pot itself; and a third from the son of the 
first owner of the boiler. It must have been a difilcult task 
in those early times to jrrocure a boiler sufficiently large to 
make the ale necessary to regale the household of a king. 
Even the Norse gods were on one occasion in the unhappy 
plight of not having enough of ale, and to prevent so great a 
misfortune in future, it is mentioned that Thor carried off the 
Sr H^^mir’s big boiler. Conchohar Mae Nes.m also went on an 

expedition the secret motive of which may have been a great 
bronze boiler which a petty chieftain named Gerg possessed. 
He succeeded in carrying off the pot and killing Gerg himself.®'’* 
OT Conchohar had a celebrated brewing vat, the proportions of 

Cuirm Tigi 

bar, called “ 01 Guala it was called, because it was a fire of Gual or coal that 
Daradach. tvsed to be in Emain Madia in the house in which it was drank. It ig from it 
that Loch n- Guala, in Darnh Inis, in the territory of Uladh, has been so called, 
because it [the boiler] in which the wort was boiled over the lire of coal is 
under it to-day in concealment”. TI. 3. 18. 58,3. 

• The following passage from the Fled Bricrend, or Feast of Bricriu, shows 
that the Ultonian warriors drank their beer around the fire : “ After this food 
and Lind (drink) were distributed to them, and they eame in a cirele around 
the fire; and they became intoxicated and they were cheerful”.— ieior «« 
h-Uidhri, p. 101, col. 2. 

The following gloss in the MS. just quoted shows that the name appears 
to have been also given to the pot or vesseUn which the wort was boUed : “ 01 
n-(juala^^i.e. It was a Dabach (a tub or vat) of uma (bronze). It was it that 
Conchohar Mac Nessa brought from Dvn Geirg Faebhur Gcal after having de- 
molished the Dun, and killed Gerg”. In tha Book of Lecan we are told that 
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jBZaMmac, and reigned as inonarcli of Ireland for four years. 
So far as can be known from the Annals, this king had no rela- 
tions with Britain. But under the year 680 we arc informed 
that “the battle of RathMor-Maiglie-Linfr^ [was gained] 
over the Britons”, etc. ; and in 683 occurred the Saxon invasion 
already mentioned. It is likely that those two invasions 
were connected with Ganfael or CennfaeladlCs occupation of 
There was North Walcs, whicli probably took place in the first half of 
oScupatkm. the seventh century, and had nothing to do with the earlier oc- 
cupation of West Britain, with which alone I am here con- 
cerned. 

This earlier occupation was pre Roman. At the period of 
the conquest of the island of Mona, or Anglcsca, by Paullinus 
Suetonius^ and doubtless for a century or more previous to that 
event, a large part of Wales, as far at least as a line from the 
river Clwyd in Denbighshire to Swansea in Glarnmorganshirc, 
was ruled by chiefs who were not only Irisli, but in all proba- 
bility owed allegiance to Irish kings. The Isle of Man be- 
came Irish at the same time, or at some time during the Roman 
period. Oro.dus says, that equally with Ireland, it was “ inha- 
bited by people of the Scots”. The occupation of Man dates 
perhaps from the period of the predatory expedition of Curoi 
Mac Daire and Cuchidaind^ already mentioned. We find, 
however, through all the oldest legends, references to that island, 
and to Mananand Mac Lir^ a mythical personage specially 
connected with it. Nennius tells us that the sons Liathan ob- 
tained the country of the Dcmctac, and other districts, namely, 
Guirov Gower, and Ceigueli or Kidwelly, until they were ex- 
pelled by Cunedda and his sons from all the regions of Britain, 
dian/rler-*^* ^ mythical occupation t)f the Island of Mona 

ted wah if/ zVaw 1/ae/, the grandson of Nemid^ after the defeat of the 
^'cmedians by the Fomorians,^® is founded upon a real occupa- 
tion which began some time before the commencement of the 
Christian era. TJie Nemcdiaiis of this legend were the des- 
cendants of one of the Last noticed early colonies of Ireland, 

Now Ratlimore, in the plain of Mojlinny, parish of Donuegore, county 
of Antrim. 

See Lecture ix. vol. i. p. 185. 
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which befitted his wort-boiler. This brewing- vat was called 
Daradach because it was made of oak, that is, of oak staves 
bound by great hoops. The vat, or Dabacliy appears to have 
been always placed in the principal hall, which was henqe 
called the ale house or Cuirm Tech. The ale was doubtless 
drunk fresh from the vat as in the old breweries of Germany. 

The word is sometimes used for ale, but it is rather axin, agefto- 

general term for liquor than a special name for beer. Barley i)eer. 
appears to have been the grain chiefly used for preparing the 
malt for beer in Ireland, though there is reason to believe that 
spelt wheat was also cultivated in Ireland, and also used for the 
same purpose. As oats was the corn crop most usually grown, 
it also must have been frequently used for malting, at least in 
the more mountainous districts not adapted for barley. The Malt. 

Irish name of malt was Bracks genitive Braicli^ on: Brack a ^ cor- 
responding to the Welsh and Cornish Brag^ whence Welsh 
Bragaud^ Old English Bragot^ modern English Bracket, a kind 
of sweetened ale. These words contain the same root as 
the Anglo-Saxon Breovan, Gothic Briggvan, Old Norse 
Brugga,^^^' Old High German Braevan, whence modern German 
Brauen, English Brew. As in other northern countries, Pianta 
beer at first consisted of a simple fermented infusion of the t^eer before 
malt. Before the introduction of hops, attempts were made used. 
to flavour the beer with aromatic and bitter astringent 
plants — oak bark, it is said, among other things, having 
been employed for this purpose. The Cimbri used the 
Tamarix Germanica, the old Scandinavians the fruit of 
the sweet gale, Myrica gale, tlie Cauchi the Iruit and twigs of 
the chaste tree, Vitex agnus castus. In Iceland, where hops 
do not grow, the yarrow, Achillea millefolium, was used for 
this purpose, and was even called Valhumall, or field liops. 

it was called from Guala the son of this Gerg^ who was killed at the battle of 
Airthech. (i3. of Lecan, 170, a. a.) This is improbable. 

The wort of porter and ale is called Ggh in English breweries. Could 
there be any relationship between this modern English word, the origin of 
which is so fur as I know obscure, and the ancient Guala or 01 n- Guala ? 

Cf. Angl. Sax, li^S, a beverage, wine, etc., and Old Norse beer. 

Whence is derived Brugge, the name of the seat or ** ale bank” near the 
fire above mentioned. 
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but which I have no doubt will prove to have been one of those 
whose history would throw most light on the ethnology of 
western Europe. According to legendary history, the Tuatha 
DS Danand and Firbolgs were branches of the Ncmedians. 

The latter and the Tuatha DS Danand had druids, and prac- 
tised druidism, and it is in connection with the conquest of 
the Isle of Anglesey that wc first hear of druids in Britain. 

The name Liathan occurs too in Irish topography, as Crich 
Liaihain^ a district in the county of Cork, which included Ard 
Neimhidh, or Nemid's Hill, now Great Island in Cork Har- 
bour. There Nemid^ the leader of the first colony of Nemc- 
dians, is said to have died oftlie plague. 

That the Irish dominion over West Britain was of sufiicient Extent of 
duration to leave its impress in some form on the country, and fi>own by 

^ story of 

that it was not confined to the Scotic settlement in Scotland V"? 
and to North Wales, but extended over South Wales and 
Cornwall, appears in many ways. In Cormac’s Glossary, under 
the article Mug Dime, wc are told, in connection with the first 
introduction of the lap-dog into Ireland, of an Irish envoy sent 
to collect tribute, which was no doubt chiefly bronze or the 
materials used for making it — copper and tin — from the people 
of the south-west of Ensfland. In the same article, Glaston- oiaHtonbury 

° ... t*'® JUsh. 

bury is called Glastonbury of the Gacdhil, and it is probable 
that much intercourse continued in early Christian times be- 
tween Ireland and tlie religious houses of Glastonbury. 

The statement in Cormac respecting the levying of tribute 
in England, is borne o\it fully by the celebrated romance ofuomanceof 

^ 'pj istdn dQ(i 

Tristan and Iscult. In that tale Morhaiilt, brother of the iscuit sup 

, ports the 

queen of Ireland, the mother of Iscult, is sent from Ireland to story of Mug 
demand tribute from Marc, king of Cornwall, uncle of Tristan. 

There can be no doubt that Chrestien de Troyes, or whoever 
was the author of the prose romance of Tristan and Iscult, 
fiom ^hom the materials of Gotfried of Strasburg’s Middle 
High German poem of “ Tristan und Isold” were almost cer- 
tainly borrowed, obtained directly or indirectly the story from 
British tales embodying traditions of the early ages to which the 
Gaedhclic occupation must be referred. Perhaps to the same 
cycle may be referred the original tale upon which the beau- 
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Even as late as the last century, the yarrow was still used 
for giving a bitter flavour to beer in a district of Sweden.®'’^ 
From the large quantities of the pressed and exhausted leaves 
and stems of the marsh plant, the buck-bean, Menyanthes 
trifoliata, which have been found in the neighbourhood of some 
Raths, til at plant was probably used in Ireland at an early 
period to flavour beer. That some plant was used by the 
fwon^the Irish to flavour beer, there can be no doubt. In a 

beefs’o^^ curious legendary life of prince Cano^ son of Gartnan^ and 
Ireland. grand-uephcw of the celebrated Oedan Mac Gabhrain^ king of 
the Gacdhelic kingdom of Scotland, to escape whose hostility 
Cano fled into Ireland, there is a poem in praise of the various 
celebrated ales of Ireland.*^'"’^^ We have no means of fixing the 

657 Olafsen u. Povelsen, Reise 2, 106, and Weinhold, A/fnordisc/ies Leben, 
p. 88. In some parts of Norway tbe yellow bed straw, or Galium verum, is 
said to be used instead of hops, and is consequently called Valhumall, or 
Voldhumle. The Icelandic name is, however, Madra, or madder. 

6^® Though he were to drink of the beverages of Flaths^ 

Though a Flath may drink of strong liquors, 

He shall not be a king over P>iu 
Unless he drink the ale of Cualand. • 

The ale f Cuviur na tri n-uisce^ 

Is jovially drank about Inber Ferna,^ 

I have not tasted a j uice to be preferred 
To the ale of Cerna.* 

The ale of (he land of Ele,^ 

It belongs to the merry Momonians, 

The ale of Fdrlochra Ardaa,^ 

The red ale of DorindJ 
The ale of CaUl Gartan Coilh^ 

Is served to the king of Ciarraiye 
This is the liquor of noble Eriu, 

Which the Gaedhil pour out in friendship. 

In Cud Tola^^ of shining goblets — 

Driam Lethan^^ of good cheer, 

An ale-feast is given to the Lagenians 
When the summer foliage withers. 

1 The parts of the counties of Wicklow and Dublin adjoining Bray. 2 The meeting of the 
three waters, the Barrow, the Nore, and the Siiir, near Waterford. 8 The mouth of the 
Barrow. 4 Probably the river Muilchearn in the N. E. of the county of Limerick. 8 Ely 
O’Carroll, i.e. the baronies of Clonlisk and Ballybrit, in the Queen’s County, and Ellogarty 
and otlier adjoining parts of Tipperary. 6 The country about Ardagh, in the county of 
Limerick. 7 The district of O’norny in Kerry. I have not been able to identify this 
place, which must, however, have been in the territory mentioned under the next number. 

9 'llie territories of Ciarraidhe Aei near the present tovMi of Castleiea in the west of the 
county of Roscommon, and Ciarrhaidhe Loclia na n-Airneadh In the barony of Costello in the 
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I'oetnof tiful Middle High German poem ofGudrun was founded. The 
scenes of several cantos of that fine poem are laid in Ireland, 
and the whole character of the poem seems to me to indicate 
that, though much use may have been made of the later Norse 
saga, part of the materials belong to a Norse or Germanic 
period of intercourse with Ireland, earlier tlian the Viking ex- 
peditions of the ninth and tenth centuries. It may be too that 
the talcs of King Arthur belong to the period of the Irish occu- 
pation, and that he and his knights fought with the Gaedhil 
and their British allies, and not witli the later Saxons of' 
Wessex. One thing is certain: the traditions that form the 
basis of Welsh poetry and literature, and many of their law's, 
are not Welsh, but belong to their earlier conquerors, the Irish, 
or their later ones, the Strathclyde Britons. Of the proper 
traditions of the Silures and other races of Wales and the 
west of England, scarcely a vestige remains; tliey have died out 
with the languages which tliose races spoke. Mr. Basil Jones 
has also come to the conclusion that the Welsh have no his- 
tory relating to the time; previous to the period of Cunedda, and 
that the earliest Welsh legends are nearly all connected with 
South Wales or North Britain.** 

Irish do- The Irish dominion must have been very precarious in the 
Mr"ousfir first century: indeed under Agricola it must have been practi- 
cally annihilated. But that the power of the Irish at the time 
was not as insignificant as the story related by Tacitus*’^ would 
lead us at first to suppose, may be gathered from the fact that 
the Romans never invaded Ireland, although no one could 
have understood better the importance of the possession of 
Ireland as a means of preserving Britain, than Agricola, judging 
by the words put by Tacitus into his mouth.*® The political 

** Vnfiges of the Gael in Gwynedd^ 54, 

Agricola expulsum seditione domeetica unum ex regulis gentis exce- 
perat, ac specie amicitias in occasioncm retinebat. Saepe ex eo audivi legione 
una et modicis aiixiliis debellari obtinerique Hiberaiam posse. Agricola^ c. xxlv, 
“ Si quidem Hibernia, medio ifitcr Britanniam atque Hispaniam sita, et 
Gallico quoque mari opportune, yalentisBimam imperii partem magnis invicem 
usibus miscuerlt. Spntium ejus, si Britanniae compiretar angustius, nostri 
maris insulas superat. Solum coelumque et ingenia cultusque hominum hand 
znultum a Britannia differunt, oec in melius. Additus portusque per com- 
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e^act date at which the poem was composed. According to Poem of 
Tighernach^ Cano was killed a.d. 687, and the manuscript ^ 

which the poem is found was compiled about the year 1390. 

That the compiler of the manuscript was not the author of the 
poem is certain ; and judging by the language, and by the gene- 
ral character of the contents of the book, the poem in its present 
form belongs to a period anterior to the twelfth century, and 
the original materials out of which the tale was worked up, to a 
period three or four centuries earlier. We may safely assume that 
in the twelfth century at least, there were many places in Ire- 
land which enjoyed the reputation of making good ales, some, if 
not all, of which were red, or “ red like wine”. Most of those 
places have long since ceased to brew beer, but Castlebelling- 
ham still maintains the reputation of the ales of Muirthemne^ 
and until within the last few years beer of some local reputa- 

Alo is drunk in Feara Cuihi^^ 

The households are not counted.*'* 

To Findia is served up sumptuously 
The ale of Muirthemne»^*^ 

Ale is drank around Loch Cuain}^ 

It is drank out of deep horns 
In Magh Inis^^ by the Ultoniansy 
Whence laughter rises to loud exultation. 

By the gentle Dalriad^'^ it is drank — 

In half measures by [the light] of bright candles** 

[While] with easy handled battle spears, 

Chosen good warriors practise feats. 

The Saxon ale of bitterness 
Is drank with pleasure about Inher in 
About the land of the Cruithni^^ about Gergin^^ 

Red ales like wine are freely drank. 

MS., H. 2. 16., T.C.D , col. 786. 

county of Mayo. 10 In the county of Longford bordering Cavan. 11 Drumlane, In the county 
of Longford, on the borders of the two Brefnios There was another Druim Lethan near Ardee, 
in the county of Louth, but the one here referred to seemg to bo the Longford one. 12 A ter- 
ritory In ancient Bregia, now the barony of Kells in Meath. 13 That Is, the hospitality is so 
great that the number in a retinue is never counted. 14. The county of Louth bordering 
the sea between the Boyne and Dundalk. 15 Strangford Lough. 16 Locale In the county of 
Down. 17 North-eastern part of county of Antrim. 18 That Is, while looking on at the feats 
of arms in the List by torch light, smaller and more convenient vessels of beer were 
handed round. 19 Not identified. 20 The territory of the Irish Piets, which appears to 
have been co-extenslve with Dal-AraidhOy corresponding to the county of Down and the 
southern part of Antrim. 21 This was the district of the Gerg Fasbhar Gael already alluded 
to, whose beautiful daughter Furh was courted by ifaine, son of Ailill and Medb, The exact 
site of Dun Geirg has not boeu determined. 
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organization of Ireland, it should be rcmemlered, was very The Irish 
weak for purposes of defence against an invading enemy ; the feTdefencel', 
chief king had no power over the numerous subreguli beyond for offemro ; 
what he could enforce by arras, and there was no cohesion even 
among clans the most closely related. Tacitus’ statement that 
two tribes of the Britons could rarely be got together to repel 
the common danger, and consequently while fighting singly 
they were always conquered,*^ applies with equal force to Ire- 
land, — indeed I might say to ancient Gaul, Germany, and 
every country formed of a number of small states practically 
independent of one^ another. Such countries might however 
have sent forth very formidable invading armies, in which the 
principle of military honour, fidelity to the chosen war chief, 
and a sense of the common danger in the enemy’s country, 
would give that unity of action which could not possibly be 
attained at home. An army of this kind would readily adopt 
the policy of those civilized states with whicli it came in con- 
tact, especially of those where a centralized strong government 
had wholly or in great part obliterated the original tribal go- 
vernment, while the tribes at home would remain impervious 
to such influence. This explains why the Gauls always re- explains 
mained a loose agsregation of tribes which one by one were oaui by 

DO o a/ KoniAntt 

subdued by Rome, while the Germans, who were a closely 
allied people, composed of a similar loose aggregation of states, 
and having the same laws and customs, succeeded in break- 
ing up the Roman Empire when the tribal distinctions were of Roman 
obliterated, by the whole people being resolved into invading Germans ; 
armies. So in like manner the British power fell, and a strong 
centralized Saxon government arose after the Saxon clanship 
had been to a great extent broken up by the continuous immi- 
gration of Germanic adventurers from the continent into a 
Saxon population already largely influenced by Roman ideas. 

Lastly, it explains the history of Ireland subsequent to the 

mercla et negotiatores cogiiitr*. After mentioning the suggestion of the 
Irisii king above quoted, he adds: ** Idque etiam adversus Britanniam profu- 
turum, Bi,^Homana ubique arma, et velut a conspectu libertas tolleretur*'. lUd. 

*^ Karu8 duabuB tribusve civitatibus ad propuls'^nduni commune pericu- 
Jum couventUB : ita, dum singuli pugnant universi vincuiitur. Agricoh^ c. 12. 
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tion was brewed in Bray, wbicli may have been the seat of tlfe 
' original breweries of Cualanii^ or of one of them. Among the 
“Saxon ale alcs mentioned in the poem is “ the Saxon ale of bitterness”, 
ness ’ which deserves some attention, because it proves that England 
ill this poem. ]^ad bcgun to make bitter beer at a much earlier period than is 
usually supposed. Was the “ale of bitterness” flavoured with 
hops? and if not, what was the flavouring plant? These are 
questions which the poem of Cano Mac Gartnain does not help 
us to solve, but it certainly suggests a doubt as to the correct- 
ness of the date, 15*24, assigned by Beckmann,^’'^® Houghton 
Anderson,^®^ and indeed most wiiterson the subject, as that of 
the introduction of hops into England. 

Honey The ancient Gauls and Germans, as Weinhold tells us,^^®^ 

wt of beer, nilxcd honey with the wort from which they brewed their beer. 

The ancient Irish also mixed honey with their Cuirm^ or ale, 
and with other drinks included under the term Lin ; but I 
cannot say whether it was before or after the fermentation. If' 
added before, it would make the beer stronger and more in- 
toxicating. 

Brewing of The brewing of beer appears to have been the privilege of 
rTiegeonhe Flatlis. The Fer Fothlai^ or wealthy middleman who had 
Ceiles to whom he gave cattle, received his rent in corn, “ for 
ho is not entitled to malt until he is a FlaiF\^^^ The Brughfer 
miafet have had the privilege of brewing, in virtue of his 
functions as public hospitaller, as he was bound to have a Wt 
of ale always ready for the refreshment of a Rig^ a bishop, a 
poet, a judge, or other person, and their respective suites entitled 
and In to public entertainment. In Germany also the brewing of beer 
nobuity, appears to have been in the middle ages a privilege of the 

History o f Inventions, iv., 325. 

600 Collections Jor the Impiovement of Trade and Hushankry, by Bradley, 
vol. ii., p. 440. 

History of Commerce, ii., 45. 

Die devtschen Frauen, p. 317, Ho adds that in the ninth century it 
was also added to wine. As this was a vile adulteration, we need not be sur- 
prised that it was prf^ibited by the council of Aachen in 817, and by that 
of Worms in 868. The Welsh Bragaud and English Bracket was i^robabiy 
an ale of tins kind. 

“0^ Crith Gablach, vol. ii., p. 490. 
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jrtdofire- invasion of tlie Normans. Prejudice rather than calm plii- 
Norman 8. losophic judgment has attributed these events to a superiority 
of race on the part of the conquerors, and an incapacity on the 
part of the conquered to adapt themselves to certain forms of 
government, the conquering and conquered races being in most 
cases practically the same, and the fundamental principles of 
their original laws and policy alike. On those grounds we 
may therefore admit Tacitus’ statement of the small force 
necessary to reduce Ireland, to be quite compatible with the 
opinion above given, that as an invading power it was not in- 
significant. 

irfah power Carausius, who made himself emperor of 

timo°of Bj^tain, A.D. 289, the Irish inroads must have been checked. A 
Carausius. Mcnapiau by birth, and therefore probably of Irish extraction, 
and a pirate by profession before he was employed under Dio- 
cletian and Maximian to repress the ravages of the Saxons 
and of the Franks, whose name first occurs about this time in 
Roman history, he must have been thoroughly acquainted with 
the state of Ireland, and with the ability or inability of the Irish 
to maintain their supremacy along the western and south- 
Sought into coasts of Britain. Carausius, it is well known, em- 

hirn^amm- bodlcs of Frankisli mercenaries, whom he settled 

Britain. It is important to mention that the Franks are 
this time, noticed in several early Irish tales relating to events which are 
attributed in our annals to a somewhat earlier period than 
the time of Carausius, though some of them may with more 
certainty be referred to the latter period ; but we have already 
seen that the foreigners of Mac Con at the battle of Magh 
M’ucreimlie consisted chiefly of Frankish and Saxon adven- 
turers. 

Irish. Piets, During the reign of Constantins Chlorus, who passed the 
Skin Britain, and of his son, Constantine 

coStriitius the Roman power and civilization were firmly 

rSisSJSe ‘Established in that country, which attained a remarkable degree 
tiuj Great ; of prosperity and peace.^® During these reigns the Irish, Piets, 

28 Britannia . . . terra tanto frugum ubere, tanto laita munere paetionum, 
tot mettalorum fluens rivis, tot vectigalibus quaestuosa, tot a cuncta portu- 
bua”.. Eumm. Paneg. Const Caes.^ c. xi. Cf., also his Paneg. Const, Aug. 
c. ix. 
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Mobility, and in some parts this privilege came down to 
comparatively modern times.®^^ 

Another drink of the ancient Irish, which was only second M^de or 

. 11*1 ? 

in importance to, though perhaps considered a nobler drink 
than, Ciiirm or beer, was Mede^ or mctheglin,®^® the Metu of the 
Germans, the Medu or Meodu of the Anglo-Saxons, and the 
Mjo^r of the Norwegians. The great banqueting hall of 
Tara was called the Tech Mid chuarda^ or “ mead circling 
house”. The great attention paid to the culture of bees, as is 
proved by the numerous laws and legal decisions concerning 
them which have come dowii to us, and the large quantities 
of honey supplied as rents and tributes to the Kings and 
other Flaths, show that mead was a general and favourite 
drink of the ancient Irish; for although, as we have seen 
from the account of the “ champion’s share ” of Bricriu's 
house, honey was sometimes used in the making of ssve^t 
cakes, there can be little doubt that the greater part of the 
honey produced in ancient times was fermented into mead. 

This drink is perhaps older than beer ; but, so flir as I know, not exclu- 
there is no evidence that at any time in Ireland it was the auox^caung 
exclusive intoxicating drink of the Irish, or that it was as Irish, 
generally used as beer As in the older songs of the Edda 
from the Niebelungen Saga, so in all the older Irish poems and 
tales, the heroes drink beer. Metheglin was probably ma^ by 
'-the ancient Irish by simply dissolving honey in water, as the vi' 
Romans did,®^® but in medieval times aromatic plants seem to 
have been added, as in France,®®'' and perhaps in Germany also. 

The brewing of metheglin in the south of Ireland came down to 
within my own memory, but is, I believe, now extinct there.®®* 

It was as much esteemed in Ireland as wine, and was considered 
as the especial drink of women. 

See F. V. Raumer’s Geschichte der Hohenstaufen und ihrer Zeit, Dritte 
Anfl. Halfb. s. 306, where numerous authorities are quoted. 

055 The name Metheglin came into English probably through the Welsh 
Meddtjglfjn, though the word approaches closer to an Irish form. It is a 
compound of iJiec/ with an adjectival suffix -ccA, and Jfw, a beverage. 

Pliny, RisU Nat., 14, 20. 

Le Grand d’ Aussy et do Roquefort, Histoire de la vie •priv€e des Frangais, 

2, 339; Weinhold, Die deutschen Frauen, 319. 

Morewood in his History of Inebriating Liquors, published in 1838, says, 
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and Saxons appear to have been kept in check ; but in the fomndubie 
reign of Constantine’s successor, Constantins, the rapacity and mldeS? 
cruel tyranny of the notary Paulus, and the subsequent rebel * Constantlnu. 
lion of the Pannonian Valentinus, so weakened the country 
as to render it an easy prey to the enemies just named, who 
appear to have formed an offensive alliance. The Irish and 
Piets are said to have reached London and occupied it. The 
general commanding the Romano-British troops, Fullofau- 
des, and the dux, or commander of the maritime district, Nec- 
teridus, opposed to the Saxons, were slain. It required all the 
skill and ability of Theodosius, the father of the emperor, to 
save the province from total destruction. The allies were de- negated by 

•• • 11 11 1 Theodnsins. 

feated by him in the year 368, but it is questionable whether he 
was able to drive them within their previous limits, notwithstand- 
ing that he is said to have pursued them to the extremity of 
Britain, until the Orcades were stained with Saxon gore, 

Thule warmed with the blood of the Piets, and icy Eriu 
mourned over her heaps of slain, or— as some will have it — the 
graves, of her slaughtered Scots.^® It is probable that the 
Roman fleets pursued the Scots into the Irish ports also, and 
yet it is strange that no attempt was made to occupy any part 
of Ireland, and thereby stoj) the stream of adventurers who 
used their settlelneuts on the British coasts as vantage grounds 
for pillaging the Roman provinces. 

A noble Briton, or as some think a Spaniard, named Maxi- Acts of 
mus, who had acquired great reputation under Thcodos-ius issisted in 
in the war against the Scots, Piets, and Saxons, took ad* ing Brituin. 
vantage of the condition of affairs in the empire, and was pro- 
claimed emperor by the army. Had he been prompted by 
patriotism to found a British kingdom, rather than by his am- 
bition to establish a western empire at Treves, the destiny 
of the British Islands might have been very different. As 

Quid rigor aeternuscaeli, quid sidera prosunt, 

IgtiotuniquefretumPmaduerunt Saxone fuso 
Orcades: incaluit Pictorum sanguine Thule; 

Scotorutn cumulos [al tumulos] flevit glacialis lerne. 

— Claudiani de Quarto consulaiu Honorii Augusts Paneggris, 30, 34. See 
also Ammianus MarcellimSt lib. xxvi. c. 3. 
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Nenadmim The aixcieiit Irish also made a kind of cider called Nenad- 

or elder of ^ 

mim, from the wild or crab apple — numbers of apple-trees 
being planted in hedge-rows and gre&tly prized. A drink 
bearing the same name is mentioned as being made from 
the “ woodberry”, probably the Vaccinum myrtillus, and 
uliginosum, called in Irish Fraoclidin^ or Fraochdga^ and com- 
monly called “ Frochans”/^® popularly known in Cork and in 
the west of England as Whorts. This liquor seems to have 
been the same as that known in later times as “ bogberry wine.” 
The name Beor Lochlanacli^ or “ Norse beer”, or more popu- 
larly “ Danish beer”, given to it, shows that the Norsemen, 
like the modern Icelanders, made a similar drink. According 
to Herr Weinhold, a berry wine or acid drink is also still made 
“ Heather in the German Alps in Carinthia.®®® The “ heather beer” 
Syth* ^ which the Danes are supposed to have made from the com- 
mon heath, is a myth. The only way in which heath could 
be used for making beer would be as a substitute for hops, but 
even for this use of it there is no evidence whatever. 

DRESS AND ORNAMENT. 

The subject of the dress and personal ornaments of the 
ancient Irish has been so fully discussed by O’Curry, that I 
have little to add except in the way of comparison between 
the former and the dress of other ancient European nations. 
The Lenai Two words are used in Irish manuscripts for the garments 
whiph were worn close to the skin, namely, Lena and CaimsL 
O’Curry concluded that the Lena was a kilt. From such brief 
descriptions of it as are available, it appears to have been a tight- 
fitting garment apparently without sleeves, which covered the 
upper part of the body and extended to the knees. In one case 
at least, that of the Ulster chieftain Connud Mac Morna^ it 
mi 

**'At the present day great quantities of mead are- manufactured in various 
parts of Ireland, particularly in the counties of Cork, Limerick, Waterford, 
and Tipperary” (p. 693). This was the case about the year 1824, when the 
first edition of his work appeared, but not in 1838. 

Dr. O’Donovan Suggests that the “ heath-fruit”, Fraechmheas of Bn 
Leithy which formed part of the tribute of the Ard Riyh of Ireland, were 
“Frochans ”. — Book of Rights^ p. 9, note p. 

Altnordisches Leberiy p. 162. 
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it was, his acts greatly assisted in the subsequent Germanizing 
of the whole of England, a process which had been well begun 
already by Carausius, and which was aided by the introduction 
of German legions by the Romans. Maximus drew away all 
the veteran troops into Gaul and Germany, and thus opened a 
way for the advance of the Irish, Pictish, and Saxon enemies. 
lirHiah It is probable that part of the British troops who accompanied 
8<!t.tlef} in him into Gaul were settled down as Lseti, or “ Milites limitanei”, 
I retagne. military colonists, in Britanny, and thus formed a 

nucleus around which gathered the fugitives from Britain 
during the desolating wars which occurred in the latter in 
the fifth and sixth centuries. 

Maximus, taken prisoner at Aquiloia in the year 387, was put 
to death by order of the Emperor Theodosius, who died him- 
self in 395, after having appointed his son Honorius emperor 
ef the west, with Stilicho as his guardian and general in chief. 
That very able general appears to have been in a position, im- 
mediately on his accession to power, to send troops into 
Britain to assist in repelling its old enemies, who made 
scotic, another formidable invasion of it in 396-397. This invasion 
saxSim. is of signal importance as a landmark of Irish History, for, on 
Sarjanini* the one hand, according to the Irish annals, a prince ruled at 
mark aVmsh the time in Ireland celebrated for his foreign wars, Niall 
imtovj. Hostages; and on the other hand, we have the 

positive testimony of a Roman writer that the Scots came 
from Ireland. The Romans and Britons apj)ear to have been 
ciaudian-s for a time more or less successful in the war. In one of Clau- 
Mrtscols^ dian’s poems, Britain, personified as Britannia, speaks of 
Stilicho, the Roman general, protecting her from neighbouring 
f»imi(iabie. thc Scot moved all lernc, and the sea foamed 

with hostile oars ; and adds that, supported by his spears, she 
should not fear Scotic enterprises, nor tremble at the Piets, 
or look out along the coast for the coming of the Saxons writh 
inauspicious winds.^® We need no other evidence to show 

•0 Inde Caledonio velata Britannia monstro, 

Ferro Picta genas, cujus vestigia verrit 
Coenilus, Oceanique aestum mentitur, amictus : 

Me quoque viciois pereantem gentibus, inquit, 
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descended to the calves. It seems to have been open at the 
side, and to have been, put on like a vest or jacket. The usual 
material was woollen cloth, but in many cases it was linen or its material; 
even silk. When of linen it was white, and judging by the 
persons who wore white linen Lenas^ they must have been 
considered the most noble. Thus Concliohar Mac Nessa, king 
of Ulster, Conaire M6r^ king of Erlu, Cuchidaind^ Sencha the 
orator. Da Derga^ a Vmg-Brugh^ and several other celebrated 
personages, had white Lenas of linen. Woollen Lenas were its colour ; 
of the most various colours. In the Tain Bo Uhuailgne, the 
Brudin Da Derga^ and other ancient tales, we find Lenas of 
the following colours mentioned: red, white withered stripes, 
red-spotted, brown-red, yellow, green, blue, blackish blue, 
variegated, striped, streaked. Lenas of cloth interwoven 
with thread of gold are also frequently mentioned. The 
collar was sometimes ornamented with thread of gold, and the 
lower end with a hem of gold thread, or a fringe. The Lena of 
Conaire M6r had silken borders embroidered with gold. Each 
Tuath or Mor Tuaili appears to have had a special colour, the 
Lena of the chief only differing from those of his Aires in being 
richer and more beautiful in texture and ornamentation. 

The Romans also wore a garment called a Laena^ but whether 
it was a native article of dress, or borrowed from some other The r?oman 
people, is a question which has been much debated. According 
to Festus, some believed it to be of Tuscan origin; others of 
Greek.®®^ Strabo mentions the Laena in speaking of the dress 
of the Gauls as if it was characteristic of them.®®^ St. Isidore, 
in an important passage in which he refers to several names of 
articles of dress, quotes a passage from a play of Plautus, now 
lost, which distinctly makes the Laena Gaulish.®®® Whether 
originally borrowed or not, the Laena was in use in Rome at 

“ Laena vestimenti genus habitus duplicis ; quidani appellatam exisH- 
mant Tusce, quidam Graece, quara K\aivt)v [al. KXavi^a^ KXa^iv^a] dicuut”. 

Be verborum significatione, Lib. x. 

®®^ Libr. iv. Gallia^ Edition of J. W. Woltens, Amsterdam, 1707, p. 300. 
it Quibusdam autem nationibus sua cuique propria vestis est, ut Farthis 
sarabaray Gallis lenae, Germanis rhenoneSy Hispauis stringeny Sardis mas- 
irucae^\ Etymolog. Lib, xix. cap, 23, s. 1. 

®®^ “ Laena saga quadra et mollia sunt de quibus Flautus ; “ I^ena [al. Linna'] 
cobperta est tc-xtriua Gallia”. Ibid.f xix. c. 23, s. 3. 
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that the attacks of the Irish were deemed formidable; and we 
may thence conclude that Ireland at that time must have had 
a more or less stable government and an advanced military 
organization. 

The war with the Goths, which commenced in the year 400 
and ended with the defeat of Alaric at Polentia in 408, com- 
pelled Stilicho to recall all his legions from Britain, and leave it 
almost wholly unprotected, a circumstance at once taken ad- 
vantage of by the Scots and other enemies, if it be true, asA'ia/ufthe 
the Irish annals state, and there seems no reason to doubt thetjg”s,^nd 
statement, that Niall of the Nine Hostages, who began his reign tion witntiie 

%r • 77 • ^ ^ invasion of 

A D. o7y, was slam m 40o, at Muir ii-Jclit^ i.e. the sea be- Britain; 
tween France and England — a name which is connected with, 
if not derived from, the Portus Iccius of Caesar, which was situ- 
ated not far from the present Boulogne. It would appear from 
such authorities as we have, that he was in Gaul at tlic time, 
and some specifically state that he was on the banks of tin? 

Loire when killed by Eochad^ son of Enna Ceinselleqch ^ 
king of Leinster. But whether in Gaul or Britain, his being on 
the shore of the English Channel at all, implies either that he 
had marched through the whole of England, or that he had 
sailed from Ireland up the present English Channel. If the 
first, he must have had a considerable army ; if the second, 
the Irish must have possessed ships of good size. The Britons 
themselves appear to have been anxious to throw off the Roman 
yoke, and three emperors were elected in succession, the most 
celebrated of whom was Constantine, who passed over iiito 
Gaul with an army, and fixed his camp at Arles, but being 
defeated, was put to death by order of Honorius. The 
first of these emperors, named Marcus, was slain a.d. 
which coincides so nearly with the deatli of NialL that one is the Emperor 

, Marcus un- 

tempted to look upon Marcus as merely Niall under a Roman der a uomaa 

^ t J name. 

name. 

Munivit Stilichon, totam cum Scjtus lernen 
Movit, ct iiifeato spumavit remige Tethys. 

Illius effectum curis, ne tela tiniereni 
Scotica, ne Pictura tremerem, ne littore toto 
ProsptWem dubiis vciiientera Saxuna ventis. 

In primum Comulatum FL dtilichonuj lib. II. 247. 
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au early date. The Flamens wore one which, so far as I 
can make out, did not materially differ from the Irish Lena, 
It also formed part of the dress of kings. , In many passages of 
Latin authors, the Laena is spoken of as a kind of cloak, differ- 
ing from the Pallium only in being made of thicker cloth, 
and in being even worn over that garment. Such a Laena 
of a scarlet colour is spoken of by Juvenal.^^’^ Mr. James 
Yates^ in his artiede on the Laena, in Smith’s IJictionary of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities, seems to regard the Laena 
in which Virgil {Aen., iv. 262) clothes ^neas as synonymous 
with the Pallium. Prof. Connington makes it a scarf: 

“ A scarf was o’er bis shoulders thrown 
Of Tyrian purple”. 

Was perhaps If these interpretations be correct, the Roman Laena was 

different ^ i • r* *1 

from the different from the Irish. The latter was in fact a simple 

Iri.sh one. . . 

woollen shirt reaching to the knees, and without sleeves, like 
The Irish the Doric Chiton, but, as we have seen, like the latter some- 

Lena like ’ ’ . , 

times made of linen. Connud Mac Morna s Lena corresponded 
to the Ionic Chiton, which reached to the calves of the legs. 
The Chiton, like the Lena, was only joined at one side, and 
opened out sometimes in certain positions of the body (cr;)(i(Trdc 
and the Ro- ylriov ) As tlic Roman Tuuica corresponded to the Greek 

mun Tunica. ^ \ r* • 

Chiton.^ it was also like the Irish Lena. When first introduced — 
for it was not, it is said, an original dress of the Romans — it had 
no sleeves, but afterwards long sleeves were sometimes added; 
on works of art, however, the sleeves, though wide, are gene- 
The Cm or pally short. The Tunica was girt with a Zona, the Irish Lena 

girdle. , , . . 

with a Cris or girdle.®^^ A girdle worn as a scarf or sash was 
called a Girsat. This was usually a present from a lady, and 
was most prized when of purple. Thus Medh presented Ferdiad 
with, among other gifts, a Girsat cor era, or purple waist scarf, 
oinarnented to iuducc him to fight Cucliulamd, The Doric Chiton was 
fastened over both shoulders by clasps or buckles, which were 
often of considerable size. We have the exact parallel of this 


iii. 283. 

This is obviously the Welsh Cry&, though that word is translated shirt 
in tlie Welsh Laws. 
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Atticottiin Niall and the other Irish leaders of military expeditions 

armiea, into Britain must have had large bodies of the subject tribes or 
Aithech Tuatha in their armies. Considering the relations of 
hostility which existed between these tribes and the ruling 
Scotic families, they must have formed a very uncertain ele- 
ment of the Scotic army in cases of danger or difficulty ; and it 
seems very probable that many of them either deserted volun- 
tarily to the Romans, or were made prisoners of war, and 

are men- formed iiito legions, or incorporated into existing ones. In 

Honed about t ° i a • • p i 

this timoin thc Notitia Imperil^* the Atticotti arc frequently mentioned 

the Aotitia . , ‘ ,/ 

imptHi. about this period. A body of them appears to liave been em- 
ployed in thc Gothic war against Alaric; others were stationed 
at Rome and other parts of Italy. 

The Roman legions appear to have been finally withdrawn 
from Britain about the year 409 or 410, when the country was 

Athtthe left entirely to the mercy of its enemies. The last great inva- 

last invader . r* i t • i o '' ^ i i i i f . 

of Britain, sion ol tiic li’isli bcots appcars to have been led by thc nephew 
and successor of Niall^ Athi or Dathi^ described as “ king of 
Eriu, Alba, Britain, and as far as thc mountain of the Alps”.®’* 
According to the Amah of the Four Masters^ he was killed 
by a Hash of lightning. There is a legend of the manner 
of his death near the Alps, in the Leahar na h Uidhre, which 
tells us that on his death, his son Amhahjaidh^ or Awley, 
took thc command of his army, and brought his body back 
to Ireland, fighting many battles by land and sea on the 
way. The places where the land battles were fought are 
given in the MSS. known as the Booh of Lecan and the Lea- 
bar ua h-Uidhri. In the latter, however, they arc given on 
thc margin, and not in the text.'*® With the exception 
of Lundunn, which is clearly London, none of the others 
have been identified, namely Corpar, Cinge, or Cime, Colom, 
Failc, Miscal, Coirte, Moilc, Grenius, and Fcrmir. These 

31 Notitia difjnitatum et administrationnm omnium turn civilium <juam miliia- 
tiumin partitms oiunths tt occidentis. Ad. codd. MSS. editorumquo fidem 
recensuit eonwueiniiriLsquc illustravit Kd. Hocking, Bonn, 1839-53. 

The Genealogies^ Tribes, and Customs of Uy-Fiachrach. Edited by 
John O’Donovan, LL.D. Publiahcd by Irish Archaeological Society, 18-14, 

. 1). 17. 

Ibid., note k, p. 24. 
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fn the Lena of A merging son of Ecahalaclf^^ and of the lady 
Etain.^^'^ From the passage referring to the latter quoted at 
foot, it appears that the Lena worn by Irish women, like the 
Tunica worn by the Roman women, was long. 

A bronze figure found in 1804 at a depth of ten feet in thei^r®«® 

" ancient 

Rue Rouchaud, at Besaneon, the Vesontio of Caesar, and thei^»^’‘s^' 

. . . . . figure. 

principal town of ancient Sequania, is dressed in a kind of 
tunic, which corresponds exactly with the Irish Lena, The 
tunic which fits tightly to the body and adapts itself to its 
form, is crossed from right to left on the breast ; it is ornamented 
by what appears a border of furs, and descends almost to the 
knees. It is held above the hips by a girdle, the extremities 
of wliich are not knotted, but simply turned on the girdle with 
a sort of grace and symmetry. The thighs and legs are covered 
wuth a tightly fitting trousers which descends to the ankles, . 

Tlie two hands are wanting, but other similar figures found 
elsewhere always hold a cup in the right hand and a spear in 
the left. Grivaud de la Vincelle considered this statuette to 
represent Jupiter Taranis, but the figures of that god were 
usually armed with a hammer like the German Thor.^^*^® A 
great many similar figures have been found in France, and 
described by Montfiiucon, Caylus, Milin, and other antiquaries. 

Whatever may have been the true character of the Roman 
Laena^ the interweaving of gold thread appears to have been as 
common in it as we have seen it to have been in the Irish 
T^ena, Virgil alludes to this where, describing -dEneas’ Laena, 
he says : 

dives quae munera Dido 

Fecerat, et tenui telas discreverat auro”.-~.4en.,*iv. 263. 

That there was some difference between the Lena andthoCaimri 
Cainni is shown by the three Saxon princes — Omit, Osbrit, fr(fm the 

Lena; 

Lectures, vol ii„ p. 96. 

667 gjjQ ^ lustrous crimson cloak of dazzling sheen ; Dualdai of 
eilver, inlaid with burnished gold, in the cloak. She wore a long collared 
Lena^ over which was an Inor of green silk ornamented with gold. Won- 
derful clasps of gold and of silver upon her breast, upon her back, and upon 
her shoulders in that Lena all round”. MS. H. 2, 16, T.C.D. 

Recueil des Monuments, vol. ii., p. 22. The statuette is represented in 
i^h,2,fig. X. r 
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may be traditional names of some of the Scotic battles 
against the Romans, and, if so, are deserving of investigation. 

It may be that the battle of Lundunn refers to the great inva- 
sion in the reign of Constantins above mentioned, and not to 
a later event. If Athi really did reach the Alps, he may 
have done so as an ally in the pay of the Roman emperor, 
like many of the German and other barbarian kings. It st Patrick 
was probably in one of the expeditions organized in this mo^ ifeTaSdlS 
narch’s reign, that St. Patrick, then a youth, was carried offawf. 
and sold into slavery in Ireland. Keating and others suppose 
this event to have taken place in the reign of Niall; but 
the suggestion just made is more probable. In either case 
the expeditions must have been on a largo scale, if the 
word “ thousands” in the passage in the Confessions of St 
Patrick^ where he says, “I was cai’ried into captivity to 
Hiberio with many thousands of men”, be not a corrup- 
tion,^^ The celebrated Allcliijah victory, in which the Gaulish A^ne- 
bisliop, St. Germain of Auxerre, is said to have led the Christian tory” mark# 

, , , the end ol 

Britons against their old enemies, was fought in the year 430. scotic inva- 
Tlie event probably marks the end of the Scotic invasions,®^ and 
the commencement of the Saxon domination in Britain. It is 
also noteworthy that St. Patrick came to Ireland as a missionary, 
according to some, two years after that battle, that is, in 
432, and to others, in 43ii to 442, and that, according to a 
tradition preserved by the Scholiast on Fiacc’s Hymn,®® he 
went into Britain with St. Germain, and may have, conse- 
quently, witnessed the battle. Whether this be so or not, it is 

“Deum verum iguorabam; et Hiberione in captivitate adductua aum, 
cum tot millibus hominum, secuuduin uierita nostra, etc. In the Book of 
Armagh it is “cum tt niilia hominum”. Ware read the contraction as just 
given correcting vdlia to millibus. Ur. Todd {St. Patrick, Apostle oj Ireland, 
etc., Dublin, 1864, p. 362, u. 4) thought the ungrammatical milia was pro- 
bably a confusion of some numeral letters, or that the original was “cum 
turba vili hominum”. 

The battle is said to have been fought with the Piets and Saxons only. 

But without supposing with Father Innes that Constantius wrote Saxons 
instead of Scots, there can bo no doubt that the Scots took part in nearly 
all the Pictish wars of the period. 

^ This statement is made on the authority of the late Dr. TodJ. See his 
St. Patrick, Apostle of Ireland, p. 318, 
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and Lindas — who were at the court of Conaire M6r^ wear- 
ing a Caimsi under their Lenas, The Romans, both men and 
women, usually wore two tunics, the inner one corresponding 
Caimsi of to our shirt. The Caimsi of the Saxons evidently corresponded 

the Saxons ; , . • i • i • 

to the inner tunic, ihe two are mentioned in such a way in 
the tale of the Brudin Da Derga as to be liable to be con- 
persons by founded. Thus Causcraid Mend Macha^ son of Concliohar Mae 
cainm was Nessa^ wears a Caimsi^ and not a this is also the case 

with his three jugglers, his three clowns, and his three poets. 
That the lower class of retainers should not wear Lenas is as 
vit should be, for there seems little doubt that that garment 
was only worn by Aires; but it is curious to find a royal 
prince without one. The Caimsi^ when worn under a Lena^ 
was a true shirt, and appears to have been the same as the Ones- 
Lena^ or skin-Z^rm, or Lena fri geal cnes^ or “ Lena to the white 
skin”. When worn as an outside dress, the Cainm was like a loose 
hlonse^ or long English smock-frock, reaching to the knees, and 
sometimes to the middle of the calves of the legs, and might be 
girt with a Cris or girdle. The Caimsi seems to have been 
worn by kings and Aires as a kind of loose undress ; while 
the Lena^ which was always tight, was more a pageant or 
state dress. The Lena in some cases did not reach the knee ; 
in others it extended as much as three fingers below the knee, 
derivation The word Caimsi is undoubtedly a borrowed word obtained 
from the medieval Latin Camisia, whence have come the 
Spanish Camisa, Italian Camicia, French Chemise. As the 
garment was not at all known in ancient times to the Medi- 
terranean nations, Weinhold thinks it is of German origin, 
and consequently that the Romance forms are derived from 
Hemidi^ or simpler Ilamo (old Norse Hamr)^ which is any 
dovering (indutus).®^® Lichamo was the covering of a corpse, 
Ornamented and has by a singular inversion of meaning come, in the form 
Lenas. of the modem German Leichnam, to mean the corpse itself. 

Like the Irish Lenas^ the shirts or smocks of the wealthy 
Germans were often made of silk, and the seams and hems 

«6o jjaye thg game root in another name for a linen Bhirt-r Camsilis* A 
woollen shirt was a /SaraYw. Gerard, /r/nin., 2, 717. 

Die Deutschen Frauen in dem Mittelaltery p. 430. 
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probable that that event may have hastened the mission of St 
Patrick to the Scots. 

Invasion of To tlie samc period must also be assigned, if not the first con- 
Cuacdai! quest of North Wales by the Britons of South Scotland under 
Cunedda, at least the extension of their sway over south-west 
Wales, where they supplanted the Irish. According to British 
traditions, Cunedda and his sons came from Manau Guotodin 
in the south-east of Scotland to Gwynedd or North Wales, 
one hundred and forty-six years before the reign of Maelgwyn, 
who is said to have died A D 547, that is, in the period from 
380 to 401, or during the reign of Niall of the Nuie Hostages. 
It is not at all likely that that warlike and most formidable of 
all the Scotic invaders of Britain, who was able to carry his 
arms, if not into Gaul, at all events to the opposite shores, 
would have allowed his power to have been anniliilatcd in the 
very district which formed his base of operations. It seems 
more natural to place the conquest of North Wales after the 
death of Athiy when Scotic power undoubtedly declined, and 
ultimately ceased altogether in South Britain, If the epistle 
about Coroticus, attributed to St. Patrick, be genuine, or 
whether or not, if it possesses the antiquity claimed for it, and 
that Coroticus be Caredig or Ceredig, son of Cunedda, as 
seems very probable, it would entirely confirm tliis view, 
winch also accords with the tradition of the collection of' tiibutc 
in Cornwall by the Irish, in the romance of Tristan and Iseult, 
to which I have above referred.^ 

THE LANGUAGE OF ANCIENT IRELAND. 

Nearly a century and a half ago, Edward Llwyd clearly 
pointed out an affinity between the Celtic dialects and such 
sir wiuiam Euiopcan languages as were then generally known. Sir Wil- 
luoriasto liam Jones, at the end of the last century, wrote these impor- 

conne^rUon . ^ , 

wuiisln words; “No philologer could examine the Sanskrit, 

-krit. Greek, and Latin, without believing them to have sprung from 
some common source which perhaps no longer exists. There 

^ NtnniuSi c. viii., Ixvi. App. 

** Tho Rev. W. BhbII Jones also places the invasion of Qunedda towards the 
mid lie of the fifth century ( Op^ c*/., pp. 29 30) ; Rees ( Welsh Saints, p. 110} 
makes it earlier. 
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ornamented with gold thread ; a piece of gold embroidered 
stuff was inserted along the breast between the plates The 
neckband was also carefully worked. The latter corresponded 
to the Irish Lena gel colptach co n-derg intlad 6ir^ or the 
collared Lena^ with red ornamentations of gold. There was 
an arrangement at the side for fastening the shirt, which was 
there worked with 6r Snath or gold thread. The Lena or 
Caimsii for we are not told which it was, of Arnergin^ son of 
Ecalsalach the smith, had gold buttons in its openings and 
breast, and carved and interlaced clasps of Fhulruine. The 
shirt of the Scandinavians was called a Shjrta or Serkr (whence TUe Scantu- 
the English shirt and shirt) and was worn by men and women — ^yna or 

o 1* 11 otrkr. 

the breast cut or opening in the shirt of the men being smaller 
than in that of the women, who therefore covered the neck 
with a neckerchief. Like the Irish Tuena and the German* 

Ilemidh the Norse Skyrta^ especially that of the women, was 
frequently ornamented with gold embroidery at the breast.®^^ 

The Norse Skyrta appears to have been adopted to some ex- 
tent by the Irish, for we find in times subsequent to the Danish 
wars, and during Anglo-Norman times, mention made of a 
Scuaird Lena and of a Sgiorta, 

The meaner classes of people, as in other countries of 
north Europe, wore neither Lena nor Cahmi; they covered the 
upper part of their bodies with their Brat or cloak, and the 
middle portion with the Berrbrocc, which O’Curry translates The «err- 
“ apron”, but which more nearly corresponded to the modern 
petticoat called a kilt. In the Tale of the Brudin l)a Derga, 
the persons described as wearing Berrbrocc are: the three 
cooks, the nine guardsmen, the two table attendants, the three 
door keepers, and the head charioteers. None of the chieftains 
have them. In the Tain B6 Chuailgne^ Cuchulaind is, how- 
ever, described as putting on his Berrbrocc of “ striped satin’^ 
and his Berrbrocc of brown leather, cut from the backs of 
four full-grown, well-tanned ox-hides, over his battle girdle of 
ox-hides, and his Berrbrocc of “ striped satin”.®^^ Ferdiad 

*71 Fornmanna ISCgur, 9, 477 j Ragnar Saga Lodbrok, c. 6. 

Lectures^ vol. i., p. 301. 
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is a similar reason, though not quite so forcible, for supposing 
that both Gothic and Celtic had the same origin with the 
Sanskrit. The old Persian may be added to the same family”. 

The relationship here suggested was far from being the cur- 
rent opinion among writers. To admit a Ccdtic peasant’s Prejudicea 
speech to be a co-ordinate member of the same family as the theSiIlc 
classic Greek and Latin, shocked their prejudices even more 
than did the opinion that the jargon of the Sepoy was in 
part at least a lineal descendant of the Sanskrit, the structure 
of which was more perfect than even that of tlie Greek. Mr. 
Pinkerton stated, that “ the real Celtic is as remote from the 
Greek, as the Hottentot from the Lapponic”. The Empress 
Catherine the Second of Russia discovered during her lin- 
guistic studies, that the Celtic was like the Ostjackian. Any 
opinions as to the affinities of a language, expressed before the 
true foundations of the Science of Language were laid, would 
of course be of no importance now, were it not for tlie preju- 
dices which they created, and which acted as a barrier to sub- 
sequent investigations. 

The Celtic dialects having ceased to be the language of an nifflcuitfes 
educated class, no longer received literary cultivation; whilcofa's^cienti- 
such works as had any merit lay buried in a fragmentary form CeuiS 
in manuscripts inaccessible except to a few. Scholars, conse- **'^*^°*’ 
quently, had no such inducements to investigate them as were 
offered by the literary Romance languages, by the Teutonic 
dialects, or even by the Sclavonian, which are still the spoken 
languages of independent nations, and are on that account of 
political importance. Comparative grammar was but very 
little studied in Great Britain until within the last few years : 
the purely scientific interest which such a study creates for even 
the most unimportant language could not therefore have arisen. 

Hence foreign scholars had no means of knowing anything 
of Celtic literature except through the 'works of authors who 
were either wholly ignorant of the subject, and whose opinions 
were merely the expression of their prejudices, or ardent 
uncritical philo-Celts, who, excite^ by the sneers and scepti- wnteri 
cism of their opponents, put forwar^tie most extravagan pre- 
tensions on the part of the Celtic Iwiguage and literature. 

INT. ^ 4* 
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also put on a Berrbrocc of leather, and another of iron.^’* 
With the exception of the Berrbrocc of “ striped satin’’, 
which was cither an invention of the tale-writer, or part of a 
pageant dress, these were simply the parts of the armour which 
covered the abdomen, the loins, and the upper part of the 
thighs, and which, in the suits of armour of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, would be represented by the great Brayette or waist-piece, 
the Tassets, and the Garde-reins or loin-gnard. These pieces 
taken together would form a kind of skirt, wliich in the skirted 
armour developed into a full skirt, not unlike a kilt. 

There is another important article of dress, the name of 
which is evidently connected with Berrbrocc^ namely, the 
Gaulish Braccae, Bracae^ or breeches. This word is generally 
connected with brecc^ speckled or checkered. The ancient Irish 
trousers in the museum of the Royal Irish Academy, are che- 
quered of a large diamond pattern like Scotch plaids, and so far 
support the supposed connection of Braccae and brecc These 
trousers reached to the ankles, and, except in being tight about 
the legs, arc exactly like the modern dress of the same name. 
The breeches seem to have been worn by all the nations of 
northern Europe, and to have been called by names which are 
closely related to the Gaulish Braccae. Thus, in Old High 
German they were called Bruoch^ Saxon, Frisian, and Old 
Norse, Brok, Russian, BrjdkL They were also worn by the 
Indians, Persians, and Scythians. The first breeched people 
with whom the Romans came into contact were the Gauls, and 
hence the Bracae came to be so identified with that people, 
that the part of Gaul which was not included in the Provincia 
was called Gallia Braccata. The usual name for the Braccae 
Irish was Truibas^ which would now be pronounced “trews”, 
•sers. from whence, or from the cognate Welsh form, the English 
Trousers has come ; the word Breeches being derived from one 
of the Teutonic forms, Bruoch, Brok, etc. 

The ocraih Aiuong the articles that formed ATac Conalinde' s wardrobe, 

or greaves. ^ ^ ' 

as described in the Lectures was the OchratL O’Curry 

Yol. ii., p. 307. 

Ibid,, p. 103-105, 
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Such pretensions, it is unnecessary to say, were not peculiar to 
Irish and Welsh writers, but were characteristic of the uncri- 
tical writers of every country not a half a century ago. It was 
not irrational to attempt to connect the Irish with the Phoeni- 
cians, when we consider that there is strong, if not certain, 
evidence of considerable intercourse between the Mediter- 
ranean nations and the South West of Britain, in times 
Hypotheses anterior to the rise of the Greek republics. The only diffc- 

of phlIo> - ^ . r* 1 • • » 

Cei^not^rcj^ence between the extravagant tlieoncs of Celtic amnities 
than those and thc aualogous ones indulged in by other peoples, is that 
languages, they have lasted longer in Ireland and Wales than elsewhere, 
in consequence of thc exceptional position of the Celtic dia- 
lects there, the little attention paid to scientific philology, and 
thc political prejudices of the educated classes. It is these 
exceptional circumstances, rather than the hypotheses them- 
selves, which have helped to bring such contempt upon the 
Celtic scholarship of some thirty years ago. 

Celtic Looking then at the state of knowledge of thc Celtic languages 
SdS and literature in 1808, when Fred, von Schlegcl published 
by sciiicgei his Spracke und Weisheit der Indier^ in which he laid 
^■do_Ger- down the true idea of genealogical classifications of language, 
family. and gave the collective name of Indo-Germanic to a family 
of languages, we do not see how he could have thought of 
including Celtic languages in that family ; nor should we bo 
surprised that continental scholars should have for a long time 
believed it to be a peculiar language without European rela- 
tionships. Sir William Jones had better means of forming an 
opinion, and so had Dr. Prichard, who, in the first edition of 
his great work, “Researches into thc Physical History of 
Mankind”, published in 1813, still more strongly asserted his 
belief in the community of origin of thc Celtic and other 
European languages in the following passage : 

Prichard’s • “ We havc remarked above that there is historical proof 

on tlic con- of the connection of Sclavonian, German, and Pelasgian races 

nectlon of *11 • a • • • -ar 1 ^ ^ o i 

Celtic with With the ancient Asiatic nations. Now the languages of these 

other Euro- t 1 1 • 1 00 

peaniau. raccs and the Celtic although differing much from each other, 
and constituting the four principal departments of dialects 
which prevail in Europe, are yet so far allied in their radical 
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cofisidered it to have been pantaloons or trousers. I do not 
think this opinion correct. The word is evidently borrowed 
from the Latin Ocrea^d. greave, and the article itself must have 
corresponded in some respects to the German Hose^ Old Norse 
Horn or stocking. The latter, however, covered the knee, The hose or 
overlapping the end of the Bruoch, and at lirst reached the 
ankle, and afterwards covered the whole foot. The Irish 
Breeste gairid^ that is, the short or knee breeches, and the 
SLocuidhe ruileire^ or thick roll stockings, generally worn 
during the last century and in some places to the present 
day, corresponded exactly to the Bruoch or Hose. The Scan- 
dinavian Brok or breeches and the stockings sometimes formed 
one garment, which was called an Oekul^ or Ildkulbroekr^ and 
extended to the ankle. This combined garment must have 
been almost identical with the old Truibhas in the museum 
of the Royal Irish Academy. Sometimes the breeches and 
hose had legs, as in the Leisfabroekury which were much valued 
for travelling.®^^ The hose was frequently made of leather, so 
as to form a regular gaiter. When the breech became long 
the hose became short, that is, became a Sockr or sock, also 
called a Leistr, The Ocrath^ on the contrary, did not reach Tme nature 
the knee, and did not go below the ankle ; it was like the ocrath. 
legginof the modern Highlander, except that it was bound 
round with thongs or bands. The passage from the laws 
quoted by O’Curry^^^ shows clearly that the ankle was bare 
between the Ocrath and the Assai or shoes. In the Hei- 
delberg and Wolfenbiittel manuscripts of the Sachsenspiegel, 
which belong to the fourteenth century, are many pictures 
which show the dress of the Germans. The Wends, for in- 
stance, are represented with long hose without feet, but with 
different coloured socks ; the hose are bound around with 
bands like the Irish OcratL^'^^ In the old Welsh Laws, we 
find the words, Hasevjaus^ a hose ; Ilosamu^ a trunk-hose. The 
words, as well as the articles of dress, are probably borrowed. 

It would appear from the account of Mac Conglhide's wardrobe, 

Nials Saga^ c. 135. Lect^ xxiii., vol. ii., loV. 

Kopp, Bilder imd Schrijten der Vorzeit, Bd. I,, Bilder zu 55, 64, 98, 

105, 125, 126. See also W eiohold, Die detUsche Fraum in dun MUielalttr^ 433. 

int. ^ ^5* 
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elements, that we may with certainty pronounce them to be 
branches of the same original stock. The resemblance is re- 
markable in the general structure of speech and in those parts 
of the vocabulary which must be supposed to be the most 
ancient, as in words descriptive of common objects and feel- 
ings, for which expressive terms existed in the primitive ages 
of society. We must infer that the nations to whom those 
languages belonged emigrated from the same quarter” (p. 534) 

To this passage the following note is added : “ The author 
of the review of Wilkins’ Sanskrit Grammar, in the thirteenth 
volume of the Edinburgh Review has given a comparative 
vocabulary of the Sanskrit, Persic, Latin, and German lan- 
guages, which completely evinces the truth of the position 
here aflirmed, as far as the above languages are concerned. 

But the proof would have been more striking if he had added 
the Celtic dialects and the Greek. I liave made an attempt 
to supply the deficiency, which I intend to make public”. 

The promise here held forth was not redeemed until 1832, his wic 
when he published The eastern origin of the Celtic nations ''* ‘ 
In this work he first discusses the permutations of letters, that 
is, the changes which letters in certain combinations might bo 
supposed to undergo in passing from one language to another, 
or their mutual action in the same language, that is, the pho- 
netic laws which govern the changes of sound as determined 
by a comparison of analogous words. He next compares the 
words expressing names of persons and relations, of the prin- 
cipal elements of nature, of the visible objects in the world, 
plants, animals, etc. Afterwards he compares the verbal 
roots, adjectives, pronouns, and particles ; and in the next 
chapter, which is on the personal inflexions of verbs, he first 
discusses those terminations in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Teu- 
tonic, Sclavonic, and lastly in Celtic. Then comes a chapter 
on personal pronouns and on the derivations of tlie personal 
terminations, which he considered to be pronouns, but witliout 
appearing to perceive that they were pronouns in oblique cases, 
as Mr. Garnett first pointed out. Lastly, he treats of' the in- 
flexions of verbs expressive of time and mode. He only inci- 
dentally notices the declensions of nouns, in which he evidently 

4* B 
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that the Ocrath were worn, in his case at all events, without a 
Truihhas or Trews He was in fact dressed to a great extent 
like a modern Highlander. 

The/tiaror The Irish, both men and women, wore over their shirt 
jacket, ^ kind of jacket called an inar, which was bound round the 
waist by the Cris or girdle, and below which hung the* end of 
the Lena^ forming the kilt. There was a tight fitting variety of 
it called a Cliabh Inar^ or body jacket, which is always spoken 
of as fancy coloured and as forming part of a splendid dress, 
correspond- The luav Corresponded to the Norse Kyrtil^ which was also 
Korse bouud round the waist by the Lindi^ Beltis^ or belt. The Inar 
was made of cloth of various colours, especially green and scarlet, 
materials or crimson.^^® The latter seems to have been selected i)y im- 
Qfinars. portant personages as the colour for ma Inars worn at assem- 
blies, or which were bestowed as Taurcrecli or free gifts.*^®® The 
Inars of distinguished heroes arc usually spoken of in the 
Tales as being made of silk or satin. Among the Taurcreclis 
and Tributes of Irish kings Inars with hems of gold are also 
mentioned.®®’ Among the Norse also a scarlet Kyrtil^ or one 
of silk, was considered suitable for public occasions.®®*-* The 
buff-jerkin worn under armour appears to have been called an 
Inar:^^^ from this we may form some idea of what it was like. 
The Gaul defending his house on the Column of Antoninus 
appears to have been dressed in an Inar with tight sleeves. 

The German It is uncertain whether the Germans had at first any article 
English of dress strictly corresponding to the hiar The Teutonic 

Frock the . , . ^ . 

Irish iittcR names for a tight fitting coat or jacket, O. H. German and 
Anglo-Saxon modern German Eock^ Old Norse Rockr^ 
English Frock and Rocket, are evidently related to the Irish 
Rucht, an ancient name for the Inar,^^* Is the Middle Latin 
Roccus of Germanic or Celtic origin, or, in other words, is the 

See note 667, ante p. ccclxxxi. Lict, vol. ii , p. 160. 

Ibid., p. 153. Leabhar na g-Ceart, p. 151. 

682 Weinhold, Alt, nord, Lehen., 165. 

68* “ Cuchulamds charioteer put on liie charioteer’s dress, consisting of his 
beautiful Inar of the skins of roebucks, light and airy, spotted and striped, 
and sewed with deer-leather [thongs], so as not to impede the use of his hands 
outside”, etc. Sickled Chariot of Cuchulaind, Lehor na h-Oidhri, p. 78, col. 2. 
Lettj vol. ii., p. 153. 
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did not see liis way, which is not to be wondered at, considering 
that all his Celtic examples were modern Welsh, in which there 
is hardly a vestige of the endings preserved. His Sclavonic 
examples were modern Russian, so that here too he is very 
weak. Taking into account the unworked condition of the Celtic 
languages, that he had no ancient forms, and the comparative 
infancy of the whole subject, such a work must necessarily 
have been superficial. As a fii-st attempt it was undoubtedly 
a very creditable performance, and marked the commencement 
of a new era in Celtic philology, or rather the first step in the 
subject. The book is now, however, of no value, and I cannot 
therefore understand upon what principle a new edition Avas 
published not very long ago, and still less the kind of one 
which has been given, in Avhich Ave are told that nothing has 
been done of any value in Celtic pliilology since Prichard’s 
time ! If there was sufiicicnt demand for a new edition, it 
speaks well for the interest which exists for the subject, but ill 
for the standard of our philological knowledge, 
ji. Ad. In 1837 M. Adolphe Pictet of Geneva published his very 
work on tho able Avork, De la ffinite des langues Celtigues avec le San> 
Object skrit. He it Avas who first saAv the great advantage which the 
Irish or Gaedhelic presented over the other Celtic dialects; 
and he accordingly almost exclusively used it in his compari- 
sons. Better acquainted than Prichard Avith the method of 
analysis which was now being employed by comparative philo- 
logists, he Avas able to throw a considerable amount of light 
on the phonetic system of the Irish, as is evinced in the success 
with which he established the radical affinities of that language 
with the previously recognized members of the Indo-European 
family. He was unfortunately able to use only the modem cor- 
rupt forms of Irish, and consequently his analysis is not as 
rigorous, and therefore his phonological results not as valuable, 
as if he had been able to use the old Irish forms. M. Pictet 
has also used chiefly the modern forms of Irish in his curious 
and very important work, Les Origines Indo~EuropSennes. Dr. 
Ebcl reproaches him for having done so, now that so many 
specimens of old Irish have been published, and points out 
that most of the errors of the first comparative investigations 
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Irish Rucht an original or borrowed word? The Old Norse 
verb hrucka,^^^ to fold, and English, ruckj a fold, sustain the 
opinion that Rucht is a loan-word. 

Both men and women wore over the Tnar an outer gar- 
ment called a which appears to have been a general The Brat ; 

name for the different varieties of the cloak. In its simplest 
form it consisted apparently of an un fashioned piece of cloth 
thrown around the shoulders, and fastened on the left shoulder 
by a brooch, or in the case of the meaner sort of people, by a 
Delg or thorn, the name applied to a plain pin. One of the 
varieties of tlie Bi^at was called a Faari; it does not seem to the /?ra« 
have differed materially from the ordinary Brat except in Fuan ; 
being- more ample and splendid. The Diallait Oenaig^ or 
assembly cloak, mentioned in a previous note, was a five- 
folding Fuan. When Cuchulaind went to make love to Emer^ 
his future wife, he wore a purple Faan.^^'^ The same hero is 
represented in another place as wearing a crimson Fuan^ with 
a fringe of silver Brats were also ornamented with fringes 
and tassels and trinkets of gold and of silver/*^'^ 

The colours of the Brat were various, more so even than colours of 
those of the Lena. The following colours are mentioned in the 
Tain B6 Chuailgne., Brudin Da Derga, and other ancient tales : 
Crimson, red, green, dark green, greenish gray, blue, yellow, 

Cf. Old Slavonic Rucko. Perhaps Roc/iul^ a shroud, is to be con- 
nected here. 

The Welsh name of cloth was Breihyn ; the plaid or cloak of the Welsh 
was called Vryccarif from which we may conclude that it was originally 
checkered like the corresponding Breccan. 

“ A beautiful five-folding purple Fuan around him ; a bright brooch of 
gold in the second opening, for loosening it oflf when he required to use his 
full force fin dealing] his blows; a white collared Aewa, with red inter- 
weavings of burnished gold ; seven red dragon like gems on the middle of his 
two Imcaised* — Tochmorc EmirCy MS. Leborna EUidhri^ p. 122, col- 2. 

088 It ^ Fuan of blue crimson around him, with borders of pure white silver 
upon it ; a pin of red gold upon his breast, which extended over each of his two 
shoulders ; a white collared Lena upon him, with red ornamentations along 
the borders. Gold liilted bright swords hung upon his tliiglis. A broad- 
gray Manais, or trowel-shaped spear, upon a mid-slender haft, in his hand. A 
sharp-pronged aggressive Foga near it; a crimson shield, with a boss of 
silver, and trappings of gold over his shoulders’* — Phantom Chariot of Cuchu- 
taind^ M S. Lehor na 4- Udhri^ p. 1 13, col. 2. 

Lectures^ vol. ii., p. 157, n. 234 ; and p- 190, n. 276. 
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both of Pictet and Bopp were due to the want of old Irish 
forms. It should, however, be remembered, that in the last- 
named work, M. Pictet’s object was historical induction, and he 
used comparative philology as a means to this end. He was 
obliged to take the words which bore upon his subject, whether 
their forms were new or old. Had his object been comparative 
philology itself, he might have chosen his materials and con- 
fined himself to the older forms. The objection of Dr. Ebel, 
however, docs apply to some extent even here ; and how much 
more justly in investigations less historical and more philolo- 
gical, when we recollect that to the same cause may be attri- 
buted the crude theories and bootless discussions about the pri- 
mitive language of Britain — as to whether it was Gaedhlic or 
Kymric, and whether these two dialects also were spoken in 
ancient Gaul. 

In 1839 Professor Bopp published lus work, Die CeltisclLen 
Sprachen. From the skill and profound knowledge of this ti!e cJiuc 
great scholar, there can be no doubt that, had he been in pos- 
session of old Irish materials, Celtic philology would have soon 
occupied a coordinate position with that of the other members 
of the family. As it w^as, he made a discovery which must have 
created a new era in the subject. 1 have stated that Pritchard 
merely alluded to the declension of nouns, but did not attempt 
an analysis of the declensional forms, which in truth he did 
not possess in modern Welsh. Even with the modern Irish 
forms this would have been the most difficult problem which 
could have been presented to a comparative philologist. The 
Irish decleniRonal forms have suffered so much decay, and 
have so far disappeared, as to almost justify the very peculiar 
opinion that Irish was not a language in process of decay, that 
is, in process of losing its inflexions, but that it liad never at- 
tained the inflexional stage at all. Bopp’s discovery was, that 
the aspirations and eclipses, that is, the silencing or changing of 
certain sounds, which render the study of modern Irish so diffi- 
cult, which disfigure it, and make the Irish declension so ex- 
ceptional, are simply the relics of the old case-endings, and the 
results of the phonetic changes which tliey have produced. 

None of the Celtic manuscripts available to Irish scholars in 
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the Brat 
was the 
Sagum, 


buff, wliite, gray, variegated, — red and white, red and blue, 
gray and green, white and yellow, green brown, and crimson. 
Several are also mentioned as being striped, checkered, gray 
streaked, and green spot-speckled. An Ulster chief is described 
as having a black cloak of the Brat type. Among the 
Taurcrechs and tributes enumerated in the Book of Rights^ arc 
purple and blue Brats, and others with borders of gold.®®® Of 
all the preceding colours, red and green are most frequently 
mentioned, red being looked upon as the regal and most noble 
colour. 

The cloak of the northern nations, called by the Romans a 
Sagum, was evidently the same as the Irish Brat, or at least 
differed very little from it. Tacitus tells us that the cloak of 
the Germans was fastened with a fibula, or in its absence with 
a thorn,®®^ and that it was variegated.®®® From a passage in 
Isidore, who makes the word Sagurn itself Gaulish, it would 
appear that it was an unfasliioned square piece of cloth.®®® As 
among the Irish, the regal colour was purple, and was bestowed 
as a mark of honour.®®* Tlie Sagum of the Romans them- 
selves was more like a true cloak than the Brat, but like the 
latter it was open in front, and in some cases fastened across 
the shoulders by a clasp or brooch, in others not.®®® This 
seems to indicate that there were two kinds of Roman Sagxim, 

Leabhar na g-Ceart, edited by Dr. O’Donovan, pp. 149, 155, 167. 

€91 “Tegumen omnibus sagum, fibula, aut si desit, spina consertum”, Ger~ 
mania, 17. 

Hist, ii., 20 (Caecinae) ornatum municipia etcoloniae in superbiam tra- 
bebant, quod versicolor! sagulo, braccas, tegmen barbarum, indutus, togatos 
alloqueretur. See also v., 23. 

695 “ Est autem vestis militaris, cujus usus Gallicis primum expedition ibus 
coepit e praeda hostili. De qua vox est ilia senatus ; ‘ Togis depositis Quirites 
ad saga conversi fuerunt’. Sagum autem Gallicum noraen est ; dictum autem 
sagum quadrum eo, quod apud eos primum quadratum, vel quadruplex esset”. 
Etymolog,, xix, 24. See also Veg. MiliU iv., 6, and ^'eg. Vtter, i., 42. 

694 u Munera, qu» legati ferrent regi, decreverunt : sagula purpurea duo 
cum fibulis aureis singulis et lato clavo tunicis, etc”. Livy, xxx, 17. “ San- 
guinei patrium saguli decus (sc. Gracchi consulis)”. Silius ItaL, lx., v. 518, 
and xviL, V. 527. 

“ Te cadmea Tyros, me pinguis Gallia vestit^ 

Vis te purpureum, Marce, sagatus amem — Martial, Ep, vi. 11. 

696 « Duo saga ad me velim mittas, sed fibulatoria”. Trebellius Pollio in 
Claudii Imp. epst in xxx, Tyi ranis, x. 
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Ireland, or to Welsh scholars In Wales, are older than the end 
grammar ^ tenth or bepnning of the eleventh century, and as 
tiifflcuit. there had not lived any great author whose influence and 
authority could have arrested for a short time the current of 
the language, and created a standard of orthography — a classi- 
cal type — the poems, histories, and other works which ex- 
isted in the earlier language, wore modified, as I have before 
mentioned, in each transcription, to suit the phonetic changes 
taking place in the language ; so that the full rich verbal forms 
became crippled, the case-endings dropped off gradually, leaving 
in Irish only traces of their existence in the aspirations and 
eclipses above mentioned ; while the adoption of an arbitrary 
mode of spelling at an early period in Welsh, blotted out all 
traces of inflections. We need not wonder then that the 
majority of scholars were unable to penetrate the mysteries 
of Celtic grammar before the old Irish forms were made known. 
In fact, as Dr. Ebel says, everything true in Celtic philology 
before that time was the lucky result of a wonderful divinatory 
faculty .3® Wo have an excellent example of this inability to 
understand the true affinities of the Celtic languages in the 
excellent a scholar as Mr. Garnett, who so late as 
wayT/ 1843, endeavoured to account for the existence of a 

genitive and dative case in Irish, by supposing that the dis- 
in irirfi. tinctive portion of the Irish tongue is of comparatively later 
introduction into the West of Europe, and that the Cymric 
and Armoric have more faithfully preserved the peculiarities of 
the ancient Celtic. For instance, the entire want of cases in 
. Welsh, Cornish, and Breton, is a mark of antiquity exhibited 
by no other European tongue in its original condition 
SS ^ words by way of digression 

upon the fruitless discussions which have been carried on as to 
languages; whether the Celtic languages had the same relative genealo- 
gical rank as the Teutonic, the Latin, or other recognised mem- 
bers of the Aryan family of languages,— .whether they formed a 

Celtic Studies, translated by the Editor, p 136. 

^ On the probable EeUtions of the Piets and Gael with the other tribes of 
Great Britain. Proceedings qf the Philological Society, June 9th, 1843> 
vol. i., p. 126. 
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but we do not know in wliat they differed, possibly one was 
like tlie true Gaulish men’s cloak. 

After the commencement of the intercourse, at one timeThoiiatoZ; 
hostile, at another friendly, between the Norsemen and the 
Irish in the beginning of the eighth century, we find frequent 
mention of a kind of mantle or cloak, called a MataL This is 
the name used all through the Book of Rights for the rich 
mantles given by the higher kings to the minor kings, as part of 
their Taurcrech, No mention is made in the Book of Rights 
of the colour of the Matal ; but Domicha Cair breach O'Brien^ 
son of Domhnall M6r O'Brien^ is described as wearing a dark 
brown-red one at his inauguration in 1194.*^^® Like the Brat 
and Lena^ it was sometimes embroidered. Thus, the Taur- 
crech of the Flath of Cualand included eight gold embroidered 
Matals.^^"^ The Matal is evidently the Norse Mottull or Mantle, 
also called the Skickjd, The Norse Mottull was worn by the m6uui, 
higher classes, and was made of the finest materials, such as 
scarlet cloth or silk, and was often trimmed with furs and 
bordered with lace, especially about the neck. Such a laced 
Mottull was called a Tiglar MottulL^^^ Mottulls were given 
by the Norse kings to their trusty vassals as gifts ; they were also, 
on account of their costliness, sometimes bestowed on poets.®’® 

The Norse in turn imitated the dress of the Irish and Scotch, of ihsu and 

Norse on 

Kin^ Magnus, surnamed the Barefooted, who reigned in Nor- each other’s 

^ 1 dress, etc. 

way from a.d. 1093 to 1103> adopted the kilt and Brat^ and 
went about barekneed, hence the nickname of Berfaeta given 
to himself and liis followers. Ilis kilt was simply a Kyrtily 
made like an Irish Lena^ reaching to his knees. The Irish 
names of many Norsemen who are mentioned in the Norse 
Saga, afford strong evidence of the frequent intermarriage 
of Norsemen with Irish women.^®’ These intermarriages must 
have contributed to bring Irish costume into fashion among 
the Norse nobility. 

In the descriptions of dress in the Tales of the Tain B6 Chu'* 

Lectures^ vol. ii., p. 153-4. Op, CiU 

Fornmanna Sogur^ 5, 292. 

Olafs daga Tryggvas,^ c. 160; Ilaralds Saga harlhratha, c. 20 ; Gunn* 
lattgs Saga, c. 7 ; see also Weinhold, Altnordisches Lehm, p. 167. 

Laxdoda Saga, c. 28, 31., etc. 
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sister group of dialects, or were only first cousins — and conso- 
quently whether they could be added without enlarging the 
family circle and bringingin a number of other cousins. The basis 
of such a discussion rests upon a complete misconception, first, 
of the manner of growth and decay of language, the nature of 
which I have already mentioned ; and, secondly, of the true 
principles of the genealogical classification of languages. 

The aim of a classification of languages is obviously to en-aimof; 
deavour to represent their genealogical relationships. If we 
take all the languages now sufficiently known, and classify 
them according to their roots and the actual condition of their 
grammati()al forms, it must be clear that a group of languages 
containing the same roots and having the same degree of de- 
velopment -or. decay of grammatical structure, would contain 
languages whose true degree of genealogical relationship would 
be very different, because the several languages of the group 
not having been submitted to the same dynamic agencies of 
change, could not have attained the same degree of decay and 
dialectic growth in the same time. Thus, Lithuanian of to- 
day might almost bo compared with the Greek of two thou- 
sand years ago, while modern Irish would belong to a totally degree of 
different class. It follows, therefore, that a classification no^Jveu*^ 
founded upon the actual state of their radical and formal ele- 
ments could not possibly give the relative degrees of relation- 
ships of the languages so classified. Many philologists, or 
perhaps we should rather say ethnologists, seem not to realise 
the fact that the object of classifying languages is not to bring 
together into one group languages whose formal elements are 
equally developed or decayed, but to endeavour to group toge- 
ther languages, no matter how far they may differ in the de- 
gree of development or decay, which started from a common 
parent, and to exhibit as far as possible their relative degrees 
of relationship. 

The decay and dialectic growth of languages are the result comparatirB 

« . , ® ® 1 . 1 phonology 

ot interchange and loss of certain sounds, which are repre- the trae 

® * hauls of the 

sented by letters, and by the reactions of sounds upon each other. 

Are these changes arbitriary, or are they governed by dSfinite 
determinable laws? If the latter alternative be true, we 
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Tlie Cochal 
or Cucul- 
1ns. 


ailgne and the Brudin Dd Derga, certain classes of persons are 
described as wearing a kind of coat called a Cochal (or in 
the more ancient form CocuT), thus charioteers are always 
described as wearing one. We also meet the word Cocldme, 
which appears to he merely a diminutive of the former. The 
Cochal was a short cloak or cape, with or without a second 
skirted cape over the first, and having arm holes, or sleeves, 
sometimes reaching only to the elbow,'"' and at others co- 
vering the whole arm. The Cochal, like other articles of 
ancient dress, appears to have been made of various colours. 
According to the Tale of Brudin Dd Derga, the Piets 
who were with Conaire Mor, had black ones reaching to the 
elbows; Conaire's charioteers had crimson ones.'"' Belonging 
to, but not always attached to the Cochal, was a Cenuid or 
conical hood, sometimes of the same colour as the cape, and 
sometimes of a different one, and having a tassel at its 
apex.'"’ This hood has generally been confounded with 
the cape, so that the word Cochal gave rise to the English C'oieJ, 
and is almost universally used for a hooded cloak or cape. 

I should, however, mention that a small conical bag net for 
landing fish is called along the southern and western coasts ol 
Ireland a Cochal. I am unable to say whether this is an ori- 
ginal term given to a net so formed, or whether it is merely a 
name borrowed from the cape or cloak having a similarly 
formed hood. The latter supposition is the more probable. 

The Cochal was the Gallo-Roman Cucullus, sometimes oc- 
curring also in combination, as Bar do- Cucullus, which was 
used by Romans of loose morals, but who, nevertheless, wished 
to keep their vices secret.'"" The figures of Priapus found in 

701 Laegh, the charioteer of Cuchulaind, is described in the Phantom Chariot 
of Cuchulaind as having “ a winged little Cochal on him, with its openings 
upon his two sleeves”. Lebor na h- Uidhrij p. 133, col. 2. ^ 

701 Lectures, vol. ii., p. 113 r •• iko 

703 See the account of the Britons at the Brudin of Da Derg. Ibid., ii. p. 

704 The use of the word Cochal to designate a vestment of a priest, most 
probably the cope or Pluviale {^Cochal Oifrind or Cochal of the mass) shows 
clearly that the Cochal was originally the cape and not the hood. 

705 it quo, si noctuinus adulter 

Tempora Santonico velas adoperta cucuiloP* 

Juvenal, &at. viii. v. 144. 
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ought to be able inductively to determine the exact structure 
of a language at some previous period, to so restore a language 
which had decayed rapidly as to be able to compare it with 
another with which at first sight it may appear not to have any 
affinity. The true science of comparative grammar is based 
upon that assumption ; and in proportion as the true method of 
investigation of languages has been understood, all the crude 
and erroneous theories founded upon what may be styled 
“columnar philology”, that, is, comparing long lists of words 
from different languages placed in parallel columns, have been 
cast aside. 

Evidence of But, to return. I have stated that none of the Celtic manu- 

case-endlngs . -i , i i i 

irss available to the investigator ot the science oi language in 

not known tlicsc countrics wcrc older than the eleventh or twelfth cen- 
tury; but even these wore sealed books to the majority of 
•iihject. ' philologists, who could only use the modern and very corrupt 
forms and vocabulary of the language. Many of the tracts in 
the Irish vellum manuscripts of the Royal Irish Academy and 
Trinity College, Dublin, exhibit abundant evidence of gram- 
matical endings, although in a mutilated condition, and liad 
they been published long ago, there would never have been any 
question as to whether the ancient Celtic was an inflexional 
, language. 

Irish MSS. In the libraries of the Continent many Irish manuscripts are 
hbMrier preserved, written there, or carried thither by Irish mission- 
aries from the sixth to the ninth centuries. Among them are 
especially Latin tracts with Irish glosses explanatory of the 
Latin texts for the use of Irish students. These works con- 
tain invaluable materials for the study of Irish grammatical 
j. Kaspar fonus, and in J. Kaspar Zeuss they found an intcr|ireter. 
ztuhs, know which to admire more in this extraor- 

dinary man — his acuteness of mind and great learning, or his 
unwearied industry. He visits St. Gall, Wurtzburg, Carlsruhe, 
Milan, Oxford, and other places, examines every Celtic manus- 
cript which he can find, copies the glosses or texts with his own 
hand, and such was his enthusiasm and application that he 
caught a fever in Milan which prevented him from com- 
pleting his labours there. Upon the materials thus laboriously 
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Gaul are always clothed in the Cucullm, Grlvaud de 
Vincelle gives’"®^* a figure of this kind, in which the CucuUm^^^QOucxaiu$. 
appears as a short mantle reaching only to the hips with a 
hood. Underneath this mantle is a short tunic, which appears 
to correspond to the Irish Inar. In another place^^® he gives 
a figure of the same personage — the “ Dieu de§ Jardins” — 
which is of great interest, as the cape and hood appear as in 
the Irish Cochal to have been separate. The cape has a kind 
of band or collar ending in long lappets, which arc tied across 
the breast. In the same work^®^ there is a representation of a 
monument found at Carcassonne, made of local stone. On 
this piece of sculpture there is a figure, the sex of which it is 
difficult to make out ; it is dressed in a short tunic bound with 
a girdle round the hips ; over this is a mantle or cape with a 
collar which covers the shoulders; the head is covered with a 
hood, which, in front, looks like a turban. A scarf falls from 
right to left, and passing beneath the girdle, hides the right 
hand. The hair is short and thin ; the feet arc covered with 
shoes, exactly like the Irish GuaranSy and the legs with the 
Bracae or tartan-like trousers.’'®® 

The Irish Cochlin or small hooded capes appear to ^‘Gpre- Godwin 
sent the Roman or Gallo-Roman CuculUo^ gen. Cucullionis.'^^^- 


Suraere nocturnes meretrix Augusta cucullos”. 

lbid,y Sat. vi. v. 118. 

A scholiast on Juvenal describes the cucullus as “ galerum fuscum et horridum 
ardeliunculum, quales sunt latrunculoruin”. This shows that it must have 
been made of a heavy coarse brown cloth, and also that it was the hood and 
not the cape which was understood to be the Cucullus. 

Recueil des M(>numcntSy PI. x. fig. 1 and 2. Ibid.^ PI. xi. fig. 5. 

These lappets probably represent the Ao, or h-Ko, attached to Irish 
cloaks. Recueil des Monuments, PI. xiv. fig 3. 

The Cucullus sometimes reached to the calves of the legs. In a cellar 
discovered in the fourteenth century on Mont Brigitte, which overhangs the 
eastern side of Besan 9 on, figures of two druids or priests were found carved 
in a cement which covered the walls. One of them had a tunic or Cucullus 
which reached the calves, and the extremity of which was fringed ; the hood 
covered the head. The hood was, however, sometimes used with other kinds 
of cloaks, such as the Lacerna. and the Birrhus, so that it is not always easy 
to determine in the case of figures and bas-reliefs whether the outside gar- 
ment is the true Cucullus, or one of the many hooded cloaks like it. 
Antiquity S^quanoises, BeaumenilMS. Griv. dela Vinctlle, op. cit. vol. i. p. 1C4. 
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collected from Irish and Welsh manuscripts, and printed 
Cornish and Armoric books, he constructed a grammar of all 
the Celtic dialects of which we have any remains. The Gram* ins aram- 

• .w. n ^ ‘ 

matica Celtica, written m Latin, and the result of thirteen 
years of incessant labours, was published in 1853, and took 
European scholars by surprise. Those who had occupied 
themselves at all with the subject felt that at length the Celtic 
languages were placed upon a firm basis. Besides the dis- 
covery of the relics of a complete system of formal elements, 

Zeuss determined the outlines of a complete phonetic system 
of the Celtic dialects. Not the least valuable part of the 
Grammatica Celiica is the large collection of old words which old forms of 
afford us in the first instance an enrichment of the Celtic 
vocabulary, and in the second a means of comparing old and 
modern forms, thus affording means of determining accurately 
the phonetic laws of the various dialects. 

The Grammatica Celiica^ imperfect as it must neccssaiily be importance 
in many ways, must henceforward be the starting point of all 
scientific investigations concerning the Celtic languages. 

The works I have named are entirely philological ; but there ojher works 
is another class of books which should not be forgotten — those iruii 
on what may be called philological ethnography. Among 
them may be mentioned the following: — The excellent book 
by the author of the Grammatica Celiica^ Die Deutschen tend 
die Nachbarstdmjiie, in which we have an epitome of all the 
information which can be gathered together upon the various 
tribes of Germany and Gaul ; and the works of Diefenbach, Cel* 
tica^ an examination of the materials of Celtic ethnography, now 
antiquated and of little value, being superseded by his later 
wo%, Origines Enropaeae^ a work of great research and value. 

The same author’s comparative lexicon of the Gothic is of con- 
siderable value to the Celtic student, as it contains a large 
number of comparisons with Celtie dialects, especially with 
the Irish. Many of his comparisons require no doubt revision 
tfom the fuller information afforded by Irish glossaries, to which 
he had not access. But even the errors of such a man are 
often of value, especially when accompanied by the rational 
and moderate caution which distinguishes him. The yetjeran 
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The latter, like the fuller mantle, was much used at night and 
in travelling, especially in rainy weather/'® The Cucullus 
seems to have been adopted at a very early period by the clergy, 
of as we see by a letter of Sidoniiis Apollinaris/'* In the eighth 

VocJial con- . ^ ^ ® 

monks'" ccntury its use was practically confined by synodal decree to 
monks bound to it by a vow, and occasionally to priests in 
very cold weather/ Thenceforward the Cucullus became 
the special garb of monks, though still used in some parts of 
the Mediterranean, for instance in Corsica, by sailors, boatmen, 
and shepherds. In the eighth century the Cochaly in the La- 
tinized form of Cocculay was considered in Wales and other 
countries as a characteristic Irish dress,^'® and the coarse long- 
napped woollen cloth of which it was made continued to be 
an important export of Ireland up to at least the middle of the 
fourteenth century. As an article o( men’s dress the Cochal has 
long ceased to be used in Ireland The hooded cloak, until 
lately so common there, and still much worn by women in the 
south and west of Ireland, may be regarded as a modified de- 
scendant of the ancient CocliaL The Irish frieze still corre- 
sponds to the description given of the ancient material in the 
note quoted below. 

The Cucullus became in Italian the Cocolla; in Spanish the 
Cugulla; and in German the Ougely Kogely or Kugel, From 
the passage quoted in connection with funeral dirges it appears 
that the Gugel was used by the mourners at funerals in many 
parts of Germany. The Norwegians used several articles of 

^‘0 Quinocte vagabantur obtecro capite cucullione vulgari viatorio ”. — JuL 
Cap, in yprOf c. iv. 

Do cajtero, libertoe tuos, cauais quas injunxeras expeditis, reverti puto*, 
quos ita strenue constat rem peregisse, ut noc eguerint adjuvari; per quos 
iK.’Cturnalem cuculluin, quo membra confccta jejuniis, inter orandum cubaii- 
dumque dignanter tegaro, t^anslni^si; quanquam non opportune species villosa 
tiiittaturhieme Anita, jarnque temporibus aestatis appropinquantibus” — Epist, 
vii. 16. 

“ Ut nemo utatur cuculla, nisi qui sc monachi voto constrinxerit, aut si 
necessitas projjoscerit propter frigorem religiosus sacerdos utatur”. — 6tatuia 
jRhispacensia et Ermngensia^ aim. 799. 

715 iubae in tua coccula, quod vulgariter vocatur quoddam genus 

indumenti quo Ilibernenses utunlur, dc loris plenum prominentibus ibis seu 

villis quae in modum criniuin sunt contextue” Vita S. Cadoci Cambrenak 

apud Spelman. 
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other works AFone, to whosG researches ainonff continental libraries we owe 

tiejirlngon 

piiu)iogy ^ knowledge of many relics of old Insh writers, ^ves some 
useful information in his Celtische Forschungen^ and in his Die 
Gallische Sprache und Hire Brauchharkeit fur die Geschichte, 
In Gluck’s invaluable work on the Celtic names mentioned by 
Ca3sar, we have a thorough examination in the light of modern 
philological science of the Celtic words which are to be found 
ill the writings attributed to Caesar, In France, M. Roget de 
Bclloguet’s two volumes of the EthnogSnie Gauloise^ the first 
^ being a Gaulish glossary, has given a new and healthier im- 

pulse to the study of Gaulish history. Another French work 
which deserves mention as marking the commencement of this 
new era for Celtic philology is M. Monin’s Monuments des 
anciens idiomes Gauloises. 

Although the Grammatica Celtica established beyond doubt 
the inflexional character of all the Celtic languages, and that 
the modern condition of the languages is the result of decay, 
Aryan there still, however, remained to be determined the irapor- 

character •n-, • ^ ^ ^ 

Of Irish tant question of the Aryan character of those inflexions, and 

grammar ^ ^ •' 

Jj^crmined on that being settled, the rank or position they should be 
assigned in the family. That question has, in my opinioik^ 
been fully solved by Dr. Heinrich Ebel in his various papers 
contributed under the title of Celtische Studien to a German 
journal for comparative philology, a result, to which a number 
of papers by Mr. Whitley Stokes in the same periodical also 
materially contributed. 

Wsadvan- Celtic philology labours under the great disadvantage of 
hawngno having no very ancient continuous text which, like the frag- 
Mclent ment of the Bible of Ulphilas, could give us the full formal 
text; elements. Some fragments and glosses were, however, sup- 
posed to exist in certain formulae of incantation in the works of 
Marcellus Burdigalcnsis ; in the Grammarian Virgil, and in 
the glosses known as the Malbergian in a copy of the Lex 
Salica. 

tiie Mar. Marcellus, physician to Theodosius the Great, who died at 
Si-muiae; Milan in January, a.d. 395, was called Burdigalensis, because 
he was froin Burdigala or Bourdeaux, and Empiricus, because 
he was reckoned among the Empiricists. He mentions many 
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dress of the Cochal class. There was first the Kcipa, Kapi, or Hooded 

, « T cloaks of the 

cape with sleeves, and reaching sometimes to the leet, ana Norse, 
having a cover for the head, namely, a special kind of the 
Hottr^ or hat ; and sometimes a cover for the face, the Guma 
The Hottr could be thrown back like the hood of a Cochal. 

The German Kappa was a wide overcoat or cloak with sleeves, 
which enveloped the whole person, and was sometimes made 
of scarlet cloth, and was worn by men and women. The Scan- 
dinavian Kdpa must have been somewhat different, as the 
Norseman Glum^ we are told, had a black and white Vesl^ 
another kind of cloak, over a green Kdpa^^^ so that it must 
have been a comparatively tight fitting dress. The Kitfl was 
wide and long like the Kdpa, and had a hood sometimes of 
a different colour from the cape: thus, in one case, a black 
Kuji had a reddish-brown hood.^*' The monk’s habit with a 
cowl was called a Kufl, a fact which enables us to form a 
clear idea of what its general character in other cases was. 

In the ship of Thovjinn Karlsefnisson, the Icelander who dis- 
covered America, were two Irishmen who wore what were 
called Kiafals. These coats had no sleeves, but only arm holes, 
and could be buttoned down between the legs.^*® Weinhold 
thinks there was some difference between the KuH and the 
Kiafal, the latter being similar, he thinks, to the Styrian Loden- 
iappert.^^^ There seems to have been very little difference 
between the Kdpi and the Knjl, except as regards the material. 

The lord wore the former, the servant the latter.^*® The Nor- 
wegian Hetta, Danish Ildtta, was another hooded garment. 

From Weinh old’s account, it must have been either identical 
with the Kiafal, or merely a shorter variety of it.^*® 

Viga Glums Soga^c. 16. Gonguhrolfs Saga, c. 6. 

Antiquiiates Americance, p. 140. 

\I717 'X'jje Tappert, also called Trapharte and Trapperta, M. H. G. Tapfart, 
was the middle Latin Tabardum, whence Spanish Tahardo, Italian Tabarro, 

French and English Tabard. It seems to have been a round-cut, lon^ coat, 
without sleeves, but sometimes with half sleeves, and even with full long 
sleeves which could be buttoned. A long piece usually trailed behind. 

Women gathered up theirs with a kind of girdle called a Dupjings. 

Saga Gts/a Surssonar ved K. Gislason, Nordiske OldskrifUr, viii. p. 37. 

719 Weinhold derives from A Sax. Cufle, English Cowl; and Kiafal 
from Welsh Coif, lie also adopts Diez’s derivation of A. S. Cvfle from 
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Gaulish plant-names and several popular remedies, the formulae pronounced 
for which he took down from the mouths of the people. Jacob Grimm to 

. PI •• PI p^i^ Celtic ; 

Grimm, alter a careful examination of those formulae, came to 
the conclusion that they were Celtic ^nd related to Irish ; he 
even attempted by means of the latter to interpret them. The 
discovery of a supposed specimen of Celtic speech as old at 
least as the fourth century, and which from the character of the 
formulae is doubtless much older, and further which showed 
that the language of Aquitania, if not the whole^Gaulish speech, 
approached nearer to Irish than to Welsh or Breton or Ar- 
moric, naturally excited considerable attention, but was received 
with a great deal of scepticism, Herr Mone warned Grimm controversy 
that the Celtic should not be improperly extended,^' where- subject; 
upon Grimm retorted, that he could easily understand how the 
recognition of the Celtic where it really is, should have escaped 
a scholar who sees much Celtic where it is not. M. A. de 
Chcvallet was not less unfavourable than Herr Mone to’Grimm’s 
view,^* though, as the latter remarks, ‘‘he appears to plough 
with a strange ox” (er scheint aber mit fremden Kalbe zu pflii- 
gen), or in other words, he is not at home in the subject.^® 

•But the most important verdict against the Celtic character zeuw* 
of the formularies of Marcellus is that given by Zeuss at the jo g- 
end of the preface to the Grammatica Celtica^ in which he says 
that if any one seeks in his book for words from Marcellus J?arceiiian 
Biirdigalensis, the grammarian Virgilius, or the Malbcrg 
Glosses, he will not find them, for in all these no one has found 
or will find a Celtic word.“ Grimm himself had however already 
in 1850, stated that there was not a single word of Celtic in 
the Malberg Glosses ; and he had not discussed or occupied 
himsilf with Virgilius. As to Marcellus, as Grimm very 

Die Gallische Sprache und Hire Brauchbarkeit fur die Geschickte, 1851, 

a 172 . 

Oriyine et Formation de la Langue Frangaisey Paris, 1858, pp. 7, 8. 

^ Philologische und historische Abhandlungen der k. Akadtmie der Wie- 
semchaftenzu Berlin, aus dem Jahre, 1855, S. 53. 

** “ Quae apud Marcellum Burdigallensem, Virgilium grammaticum, in 
Glossa Malbergica leguntur perigrina, kiaudita vei incognita, si qui quaesi- ^ 

verit in hoc opere non inveniet, in bis omnibus enim equidem neo inveni 
▼ooem Gelticam nec invenio”. 
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Dress of The diess of the Irish women differed, as we have seen, 

Irishwomen. .i* 

very little from that of the men, except that they wore their 
Lene longer, and did not wear either Triubhas or trousers, or, 
so far as I can make out, Ocratli or greaves. They were, 
however, distinguished from the men by wearing a veil which 
The or covered the head. This veil was the Gaille^ which formed an 
essential part of the legal contents of a lady’s work bag. In 
a passage from the Laws quoted in the Lectures, it is called 
“a veil of one colour”, as if variegated ones were sometimes 
used; the colour is not mentioned, but, like the old Ger- 
man HuUap^ a word with which the Irish Caille is almost 
identical, it was probably in most cases white ; though veils 
of other colours, especially black, are also mentioned.^^^ It 
was more properly ahead cloth than a veil, as another German 
name expresses — Iloiihittuoclu Priscian, indeed, speaks of the 
long fine white veil, or rather head cloth, worn by the Gothic 
women. The white linen cloth still worn by nuns represents 
exactly both the Irish Caille and the German Ilulla. The 
practice which Irish countrywomen have of covering the head 
loosely with a white muslin kerchief, is a tradition of the old 
custom of covering the head with the Caille, 

A. picture painted for the Longobardic Queen Theudlind 
in her Pfaltz or JJun at Modicia, or Monza, in North Italy 
shows the manner of wearing the Hulla or veil with a 

O. H. G. Kuppa, Kupha, Kuphja, a cup, and figuratively a cap, through 
the L. Latin Co/ea, Cupkin, whence Italian Cuffia^ Scuffia, Spanish Cofia, 
Escofia, Portuguese Coif a, Old Provenval Escoifia^ French Coiffe^ Welsh 
and English Coif. The Kveif^ a kind of Norse hood which was not a cowl, 
as appears from passages in Komm<js SkiK/gsia ( c. SO, 40), a conclusion to 
which Weinhold has also come {All. nord. Lehm^ p. 179), and not the Kiafaf 
represented the Welsh Coif. The latter corresponded no doubt to the Irish 
Coipe or Coife, which consisted of a simple cap with a Cadle or veil, or a 
kerchief worn by women. The Kiafal had no resemblance to the Coif. 
There is no reason too why the name of a garment worn by Irishmen should 
be derived from Welsh rather than from Irish, the language of the wearers. 

Lectures, vol. ii. p. 113. 

The more modem German name for a veil, Schkier^ is cognate with the 
Old Norse Sveigr. Rochul^ funeral clothes, may be connected with Caille and 
Hulla ; ie. RochuU corpse-veil, from Rocht the body, and Caille a veil. 

Caille, i.e. Breid duhh, a black veil. MS. H. 3. 18. 1'. C. D. p. 524. 

A figure of it is given in Muratori, Rerum Ital Scriptores, I. 460. 
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properly observes, he gives no less than ten names of plants 
and one of a bird, which he expressly states to bo Gaulish. 
Thus: tri folium herbam, quae Gallice dicitur Uisumurus;hexh^ 
quae Graece Ckamceacte, Latine Ebuhis^ Gallice, Odocos dicitur. 
He also mentions several which are likewise distinctly referred 
to as Gaulish by Cicero, Varro, Pliny, Dioscorides, and which 
Zeuss curiously enough quotes from these writers without 
making any reference to Marcellus. The only way to recon- 
cile these facts with Zeuss’ opinions, is to assume that he did 
not seriously examine Marcellus at all, for otherwise he would 
have been sure to quote him also for those words wliich arc 
referred to in the authors above mentioned. 

These unfavourable criticisms led Grimm to reexamine the 
subject. In 1855 he laid the result of his inquiry before the 
Academy of Berlin, in a memoir, embodying the results also 
of M. A. Pictet, in which the Celtic character of the formulao 
of Marcellus was triumphantly established. I cannot l^ctter 
express the character of those results than in the words of 
of M. A. Pictet: “I do not know whether I am mistaken, 
but it appears to me that those interpretations, so precise, so 
rational, obtained like those of Grimm almost without a change 
of the texts of Marcellus, confirm in a remarkable manner the 
result brought to light by that scholar, namely, the existence 
of a dialect of the Gacdhelic branch in Aquitaine in the fourth 
century, — a result of great importance for the history of the 
Celtic languages”.*^ Zeuss also before his death fully admitted 
the Celtic character of the Marcellian formulae in a letter to 
J acob Grimm, which the latter laid before the Academy of Berlin. 

The following passage from Grimm’s memoir, just referred 
to, shows how little had been done less than twenty years ago 
to properly investigate Gaulish history and old Celtic lan- 
guages, questions of such vital importance for the early history 
of the whole of Europe. 

“ If we consider that the discovery of writing, once made, 
could not easily be again lost, and that it had penetrated 

Philolog u. hist. Abhand. der h Akad, d, Wiss. zu Berlin^ aus dem Jahre 
1856, S. 67. Monin, in his MommmtSf e<c.,pp. 7C, 78, gives a critical account 
of the analysis of these Formulae by Grimm and Pictet. 
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rately concerted arrangement of the vesper psalms to the 
accompaniment of a complete orchestra of stringed instru- 
ments and organ. But in these four distinct styles of music 
the most acute ear would fail to trace any difference in the 
intervals employed. The mould and the material out of 
which the song was wrought, were the same for all ; it was in 
the grouping and arrangement that the characteristic distinc- 
tion of each was to he found. 

But the story would be different could the critic compare 
those same performances with specimens of the Cantus 
firmus of eight hundred years ago. They had then a 
simpler music, even if less- pleasing ; their scale was homo- 
geneous, because there was no necessity for the complica- 
tions enforced by an equilibrium of difficulties. 1 hey had 
not the pianoforte, the many reed instruments which we now 
possess, and they were unacquainted with that amazing range 
of distinct sounds which a modern operatic orchestra includes. 

But even before the necessity of disciplining the modern 
army of musical forces existed, the quinquegrade scale was 
found unsuitable for the construction of the complicated 
mavises of tones combined by the great masters of polypho- 
nous song, and hence the gradual devclopemcnt of the more 
complicated “ natural” scale. 

In comparing Irish music with Church music, and sfD.dying wshmusi^, 
the nature of the influence which the latter exerted on the 
former during the middle ages, we must bear in 
therefore, that it is the old Cantus Jirmus constructed accord- 
ing to the quinquegrade scale that we have to deal wit^l^and 
not the modern plain chant, in which the intervals are those 
of the natural scale, and that the only difference as regards 
scale between Irish and Church music, consisted in the omis- 
sion of the semi-tones from the former. 

The preceding observations on the character of the 
scales — the quinquegrade and the natural are wholly irre- 
spective of tempera'inent^ or that adjustment of the parts of 
(especially fixed) musical instruments, which is necessary in 
order to diminish the inaccuracy of their rendering of certain 
intervals. Every one acquainted with the piano-forte and 
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deeper in tlic old world than is usually supposed, it remains 
to be regretted that even highly endowed races, as, for ex- 
ample, the Celtic and Germanic, neglected to engrave lasting 
monuments on stone and bronze, and thereby give to posterity 
certain information of themselves and of their language. To be 
sure, the favour of the Grecian and Italian skies, under which 
writing scarcely decays, is necessary for such monuments ; but 
the Gauls, however, possessed the greater part of IFpper Italy 
long before the commencement of our chronology, and neigh- 
bours of Etiuscan, Umbrian, Roman peoples, tiiey could have 
learned from them the use and application of writing on stone 
and bronze. There is, however, no trace of a Gaulish inscrip- 
tion from so ancient times being known, which might have im- 
parted to us the precious explanation of the former condition 
of the Gaulish language, which exhibited an undoubtedly 
higher perfection of its forms. We understand almost entirely 
the Oscan inscrijjtions, half or two-thirds of the Umbrian ; the 
riddle of the concealed Etruscan will, no doubt, reveal itself 
one day. But we should have been able to explain the Gaulish 
from the later Celtic language, just as easily, or more easily, 
than the Oscan and Umbrian languages have been investigated 
thoroughly by the help of the Latin and the kindred {Sans- 
krit. For all these languages, possibly even the Etruscan”,^* 
come under the law of the Indo-European. 

It is evident from this passage that Grimm did not expect many now 
any additions to the linguistic remains of the old Celtic Ian- however; 
guages from such inscriptions. Since then, however, this de- 
partment of archaeology has made so much progress that we are 
already in possession of a great many Celtic inscriptions, and 
there can be no doubt that the Celts of Gaul and Italy were 
acquainted with the use of writing, the former using Greek letters, 
as indeed Caesar expressly informs us,^’ and also Roman ones, 
in their inscriptions on stone and bronze, and those of Upper 
Itsly , probably Etruscan letters. The general use of the Alpha- 
bets just mentioned does not, however, preclude the use also of 
a peculiar or occult alphabet of their own, akin to that used in 
the inscriptions on Iberic coins. 

« Xoc. cil., S. 62. Dt Btl Gal, vf 14, cf. 1. 29. 
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organ, knows that, although and \}E are really 
different musical notes, they have only a single key in their 
key-boards to represent them. Hence, both in the original 
manufacture, and in the tuning of those instruments, it becomes 
necessary to so adjust the strings, etc., that the single Hack 
key, situate between the white keys of D and J?, shall give a 
medium sound between those notes. But this medium or 
“ tempered” sound is a little too high to represent precisely 
and a little too low to represent precisely \)E. Similarly, it 
would be wholly impossible to manufacture or tune pianofor/:es 
or organs which should maintain between their corresponding 
notes that distinction of major and minor tones, which we have 
above seen is one of the essential features of the natural scale. 
The condition that every note can in turn become the tonic for 
a new key or scale, which is to be a reproduction on a different 
pitch of the original natural scale, puts such a task outside the 
pale of feasibility, at least for all practical purposes. Accord- 
ingly, on those instruments, all distinctions of “ size” between 
the tones disappear. Every tone is composed of two mean 
semi-tones. The semi-tones themselves are less than they ought 
to be, according to the theoretical natural scale. .Thus all^the 
variety, which would seem to have been secured as a necessary 
outcome from the differences of numerical value of those 
primitive intervals, is obliterated ; all are reduced to the dead 
level of the mean semi-tone = 1. How great is the change, 
may be seen by referring to the comparative values given al- 
ready,*®®® 

lAhis way we perceive that the ordinary major scale of C, 
as rendered by the pianoforte, is not tlie theoretical natural 
scale at all, but quite a different series of notes, differing from 
each other by identical intervals. The music, as rendered by 
such an instrument, is not the music which is written, but a 
^ somewhat inaccurate approximation to it. It is plain that the 
written interval C — b E, cannot be precisely expressed by 
sounds, which are equally employed to express the different 
written interval, C — 

Since the tone-intervals in the quinquegrade scale are all 
Ante, p. dlxxxi, note. 
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myretHi of Several of the inscriptions now recognized as Gaulish were 
covered*' discovercd long ago, and among them some of the most im- 
KeUie” portant. But the disbelief in the existence of any knowledge 
ter was outsidc that of thc classic nations, the complete indifference to 
recognuedv Gaulish archaeology amongst most scholars in repute at the 
time, the small number of the inscriptions found, tlieir unin- 
telligible, and therefore mostly inaccurately copied, texts, the 
reasons why successive and isolated way in which they were first disco- 

racter was vcicd, thc manner in which the inscriptions themselves are dis- 
not sooner • • 1 Till 1 

recognized; pcrscd 111 provincial muscums, and lastly, the out-ol-the-way 
books in which tliey were first noticed — books which are 
almost unknown out of their places of publication, and which 
it would be vain to seek for in any libraries, except the great 
public ones of Paris, London, or Berlin, are sufficient reasons 
why those precious witnesses of the languages of one of tho 
great brandies of the Aryan family, and of one of the princi- 
pal nations of Europe in olden time, remained so long un- 
noticed and neglected, or were left to bo disfigured by inter- 
preters, who only allowed their utter inability to solve such 
riddles, or brought ridicule on all investigations into Celtic 
antiquity. But even though none of the obstacles I have 
enumerated had existed, it is only since thc publication of the 
Grammatica Celtica^ and the other investigations founded on 
it, that Celtic philology could attempt a rational solution of 
Gaulish inscriptions. As no account accessible to the general 
reader has yet appeared upon this important subject, I shall 
briefly describe the present position of* thc subject.'*® 
important inscriptions long known, the following may be spe- 

k!i?wii°in"^ cially mentioned 1 . The stone tablet found at the fountain 
icriptioua; J^ismcs, and now preserved in the ruins of thc temple of 
Diana, near the Roman baths in that city; 2 . Thc inscription 

Professor J. Becker, in a series of papers in Kuhn and Schleicher’s 
Eeitriige zur V ergleichenden Sprach/orschung, lias given a most elaborate 
and very valuable account of all that had l)cen done in the subject up to tlie 
time of their publication. See vols. iii. pp. 102, 320, 405 ; iv. 129. 1 have 
freely used these papers in drawing up the brief account of the subject in the 
text. M. Monin, in the work above referred to, has yiven the texts of all the 
Gaulish inscriptions known to him, ethnologically or geographically classified, 
and has added analyses of many of them. 
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equal, it might be thought that the tempered scale of the 
pianoforte, w hich has all thetones equal, is adapted for ren- 
dering correctly music written according to the quinquegrade 
scale. But we must remember that the tones of the tempered 
scale are all less than those of the quinquegrade scale, while the 
seitii-tones of the former are greater than those of the latter. 

The music of the one evidently cannot be expressed by the other. 

1 shall now proceed to study each of the five ancient Iii^i 
keys that correspond to the five keys which are obtained by 
making each note of the quinquegrade scale the tonic, and to 
the five melodic families of tones, and contrast them with the 
Jeejie used in modern music. 

The first of the gapped quinquegrade series, C to C", cor- Key of C; 
responds to the first of the diatonic series, G to C\ from which 
the fourth and seventh have been omitted. The third and sixth 
of these quinquegrade scales have not, however, the same va- 
’ lue as those of the natural scale, as will be seen by contrasting 
the intervals of the three scales : 


Gai^pod QuiiKiuegrade ) 

C - D ’ E • 

*. G . A - * - O’ 

scale ) 


S 2 

Quinquegrade diatonic ) 

C ^ D • E - 

F . G - A - D - C" 

scale. ) 

1 ^ H 


Natural diatonic major > 

C - D ’ E 

F - G - A - li ■ a 

scale in C. ) 

1 % % 

5 ? f V’ 2 


The third and sixth of the gapped and diatonic qulnque- 
grade scales, and which may be called the Pythagorean-major the 

third and major sixth, arc respectively a comma higher than 
the corresponding notes of the natural scale = and 

stringed instruments played with the fingers 
or with a bow the third and sixth of the two former scales 
may be distinguished from those of the natural scale, but not 
on keyed instruments. But, although capable of being dis- 
tinctly produced on stringed instruments, our ears, accus- 
tomed to the large intervals of the diatonic scale, can scarcely 
discriminate in homophonous music two notes, differing by a 
comma only. A very disagreeable effect is, however, occa- 


*^70 Ante. p. dlxxxi. 
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on the Menhir of Vienx Poitiers, which was known to Bou- 
rignon de Saintes in 1783. He mentions it in his Dmertation but 
le published in 1786. A figure and fac-simile of 

this inscription were published in 1804 hy M. E. M. Siaiive.'** 

3. The fragment of a four-sided Gallo-Roman altar, now in the 
Musdc des Thermes, at the Hotel Cluny in Paris, which was 
found on the 16th of March, 1711, under the choir of N6tre 
Dame. Besides the account published at the time by Baude- 
lot, it forms the subject of a letter of Leibnitz to the Dowager 
Duchess of Orleans.^ Montfaucon, Dom Alexis Lobineau,^^ 
and a number of other antiquaries also describe it. 

I have mentioned these discoveries thus minutely, merely 
to show the total inability of scholars to deal with such inscrip- 
tions, and the prejudices and ignorance of the archaeologists of 
the last century and of the beginning of this, as to the state 
of ancient Gaul. It was only in 1851 that the first serious their flwt 
attempt was made of a comparative study of this class of in- 
scriptions by M. Germcr Durand in a notice^ of an essay of m. g. Dur- 
Captain Coulson®^ on the inscription of Nismes, and on a Latin ’ 
inscription in the museum of that city. In his comparison M. 

Durand also included an inscription on a marble tablet found 
in 1840 at Vaison, which has been in the Mus(3e Calvet at 
A vignon since 1841. The Abbe Auber of Poitiers, a zealous Abbe Aubor. 
and able antiquary, attracted by the enigmatical word lEVRV 
which occurs on many of these inscriptions, published a 
memoir*^ on the signification of that word, and on the sense 
in which it is to be undei’stood in the votive inscriptions of 
Vieux Poitiers, Alise, and Nevers. This memoir was illus- 
trated by two plates of fac-similes of the inscriptions found 

Memoire sur les Antiquit^s du Poitou, Paris, 1804, pp. Ill, 129. 

Lettre k la Ducliesse Douairiere d’ Orleans sur les antiquites deter- 
r^s dans V Eglise Cathedrale de Paris. Leibnitii opera ovinia^ 4*® Geneva, 

17G8, t. vi. pi. ii. pp. 88 to 90. 

Dissertation sur Us monuments de la Cathedrale de Paris. 

Memoires de V Academic du Gardf 1860-51, p. 76, et s^q. 

Essai sur une inscription Celtique trouvie a la fontaine de NismeSf et sur 
une inscription Latine de Musee decette ville^ 1851. 

Dela signification du mot lEVEV, et du sensqui lui revient dans les 
inscriptions votives du Vieux Poitiers, d’Alise, et de Nevers. Bulletin de la 
lSociet€ des Antiquaires de Vouest^ iv. trimestre de 1855, pp. 821-835. 
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sioned when an accompaniment proceeding according to the 
natural scale is put to a melody constructed with the intervals 
of the scales derived from a chain of fifths. On the other 
hand, there is no way, according to the present system of 
musical notation, of writing down distinctly, and in a separate 
form, the notes and chords of these two different classes of 
scales. Hence all airs composed either In the gapped quinque- 
grade scale or in the diatonic quinquegrade scale derived from 
a chain of fifths, would have necessarily to be noted down 
according to the natural diatonic scale. 


Gapped Quinquegrade Scale. 


il ■■ ^ 






l^ill Diatonic Scale. 




cora^sedin A great many Irish airs were originally composed in, this 
andmatonicS^PP^^^ quinquegrade scale, and the omission of the semi-tones 

a peculiar colour which we at once 
recognize as characteristic of Irish melodies. Musicians, how- 
ever, who were unacquainted with the nature of the old scale 
would tune their instruments according to the modern natural 
scale. Hence, when the semi-tones are introduced, even as 
passage notes merely, the melody seems to belong to the 
ordinary major key. Melodies of this kind are for this 
reason more susceptible of being harmonized for the piano, 
upon which the third and sixth would be played in the ordi- 
nary diatonic scale, than those in any other key, and have 
consequently found more favour with modern musicians. One 
of the best examples of an air in this gapped scale is the 
well-known melody Eibhlin a ruin. When played on a fiddle 
by one who understands the true peculiarities of old Irish 
music, not only are the fourth and seventh omitted, or only 
introduced as passage notes in the higher parts, but the third 
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in 1839 at Sainte Heine d’Alisc, in Burgundy, and now in 
the Palais des Archives at Dijon; of that found in 1853 at 
Mont«Afrique, near Dijon, on the handle of a bronze patera, 
and now in the Miis<!ie de la C6tc d’Or; the inscription on 
the menhir of Vieux Poitiers already mentioned, and that 
> found at NevCrs in 1727. .The inscription of Sainte Heine 
dAlisc had already boon described in the journal L' Institiii^^ 
for 1850. The same journal also gave in 1856^*^ Abbd Auber’s 
explanation of the word just mentioned, as well as those of 
his colleagues MM. de Longuemar and Cardin, 

Taking advantage of all these materials and including the 
inscription of Vaison above mentioned, and that of Autun, 
Professor j. mentioned by M. de Fontenay;” Professor J. Becker pub- 
lished a paper on the word lEVRV in Gallo-Homan in- 
scriptions^^ to which he afterwards added a supplement.^® In 
M de Bello- the incan time appeared M. Hoget de Bclloguct’s work 
’ Ethnogmie Gaiilomy^ which not only contained a new inscrip- 
tion, that found at the source of a small stream, La Cave, at 
Volnay, near Beaune in Burgundy, but gave the texts of the 
inscriptions of Vaison, Sainte Heine d’Alise, Mont-Afrique, 
Autun, Volnay, Vieux Poitiers, and Nevers, for the first time 
critically examined. An attempt to explain them was even 
made. 

M. Ad, Upon this first extended exposition and examination, M. 
Adolphe Pictet founded in the following year an admirable 
essay, which showed what progress had, in a short time, been 
made.®^ This work contains a copy and a linguistic analysis 
of the seven inscriptions just mentioned. Simultaneously with 
the appearance of M M. de Belloguet’s and Pictet’s works, 
the inscription of the fountain of Nisines, which was only 
w II. Sect. Annce, No. 52, p. 35. 

Interpretation du mot IE VRV, que portent certaines inscriptions. Ibid., 
21 annee, Nos. 244-246, 1856, pp. 53, 68. 

A rch^ologiquef 1 ^49, p. 96. 

** Ueber das Wort lEVliV, in gallo-iomischen Inschriften, Wieinisches 
Museum, Bd. xiii. s p 290* 296. 

Bd. xiv. s. 164-158. 

“o Paris, 1858. 

Essai 8ur qutlquet inscriptions en langue Gauloise, Geneve et Paris. 
1859. 
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and sixth are Pythagorean, that is, each is played a comma 
sharper than the corresponding notes of the natural scale. 

Even a stranger to our national music will at once detect the 
special expression wrought by thus bringing back' the execu- 
tion of the tune to its original standard. This very air is an 
abiding instance of the havoc caused in Irish music by igno- 
rant or careless adapters. If Sir John Stevenson’s setting to 
Moore’s words, “ Erin, the tear and the smile in thine eyes'’, 
be compared with the version in Bunting’s collection, the su- 
perior accuracy of the latter may be at once recognized on in- 
trinsic evidence. Yet Bunting committed the blunder of 
settifig this simple air in-b^, — a key entirely beyond the com- 
prehension of an Irish harper. 

The second scale, or that in Z?, of the quinquegrade series Key of z?: 
would correspond to the first authentic Church tone in Z^, in 
which the third and sixth would be omitted. 


Gapped Quinquegrade C - D 

scale in Z). ) 1 f $ ? 9^ 


Quinquegrade diatonic^ J) ~ E • F ~ G - A 
scale or first authentic > . <» 5^ a » 

Church mode in ^ ^ 


B • a - D 
U V 2 


•Modern scale of D ) d . £ . p - G • A \ D 

minor ascending and V . .3, . ISiba-tfC ( 2 

descending. \ ¥47 •» 


The three first notes of the complete Church tone in D 
form a minor third, D - F = 27 ; 32 ; it has also a Pytha- this key. 
gorean major sixth which is a coiiima higher .than the natural 
major gixth and not so well adapted for harmony as the. 
latter. Hence, when the omitted third and sixth are in- 
troduced into airs, constructed originally in the gapped scale, 
(which has neither a third nor sixth) but now played upon 
instruments tuned according to the ordinary diatonic scale, 
the key seems to correspond to our modern minor key, as may 
be seen if we give these scales in ordinary musical notation. 

^ The Church mode in D has frequently a flat or minor sixth ( 81 ; 128 ) 
in order to avoid the tritonus which would otherwise occur whenever the piece 
touched B without ascending further. See also note to p, dlxxvii, and, for 
an example of what is here mentioned, the Introit Statuit of the common mass 
for feasts of martyrs. It opens with the fifth, passing instantly to the flat 
sixth. 
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known to provincial arclneologists in Franco, was brought 
under the notice of Celtic scholars by a paper in the Bevue 
Archeologique by M. Boudard.®* This enabled Mr. WJiitlcy Mr 
Stokes to investigate no less than nine Gaulish inscriptions, 
namely, those examined by M. Pictet, and, in addition, that 
of Nisraes just mentioned, and that of the ancient altar of 
Notre Pame in the Hotel Cluny ; and this with especial refer- 
ence to the labours of both his predecessors.®* In this paper he 
gives a translation of the Nismes inscription by the late Dr. 
Siegfried, in which two datives plural were recognised — 

Mdtreho Matiibus Neinausicis, which are descen- 

dants of the Indo-European datives plural in •hhias^ Sanskrit 
•bhuas. the i (y) being ejected as in Latin -bus. The result important 

n ^ . r . . . . ^ results of 

01 these successive investigations is very important, for as these invca- 
Prof. Lottner®^ has pointed out, we are made acquainted with 
forms which in antiquity yield in nothing to classic Latin, and 
in many respects are on a par ivith the most archaic forms of 
old Latin. They establish beyond a doubt tliat the ancient 
Celtic languages, as well as the old Germanic ones, were as 
highly inflected as the Greek and Latin. Another result has 
likewise been gained from these investigations which affords a 
most valuable verification of the inductive method of research 
of modern comparative philology, namely, they give us in 
part the very forms which Dr. Ebcl had previously induc- 
tively anti<?ipated from the phonetic laws of the Irish lan- 
guage. 

All the inscriptions I have been discussing belonged to Celtic in- 
Transalpinc Gaul ; but Mr. Whitley Stokes, believing the of Uaiy. 
bilingual inscription found at Todi, in North Italy, to be 
Celtic, attempted an analysis of it,®'^ and thus widened tlie basis 
of the investigation. Herr Theodor Mommsen has published 
a collection of the monuments of Upper Italy, written in the 


** Rocherches snr I’histoire et la geographic du sud-est de la Gaule uvaot 
la domination Homainc, xv“®- Annee, Avril, 1858, p. i^^etse.g. 

Beitraqe zur vergleichendtn Sprachforschung, Bd. ii. (1859) S. 100. 

Bd.ii, S. 309. 


Ibid^ Bd. iii. S. 66 (1860). At the end of thi0 paper the author giveg 
a reading by Dr. Siegfried and himself of the curious inscription on a 


silver plate found in 1858 at Poitiers. 


A fac-simile of the inscription 

5 *^ 
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Irish airs 
compQsed In 
the gapped 
ahd diatonic 
quinque- 
grtide scale 
of D. 


Gapped Quinquegrade Scale in D. 


-t/- - n — 

0 

^ 


^ 1 O 


IT’S 


it> • i 


^i==2 

— • 




First Autlientic Churcli Tone in D. 






Modern Minor Scale of D, 



As con (1 ing. D e s cend i n g. 


"\J. ' . ■ ' 1 • . 

— — — 1 j 1 

1 





1 .J 



J 

- H ' 



' i 

-J (. Z— i 



The seventh of the gapped and Church quinquegrade scales 
is what is called a “ flat seventh”. I shall return to this “ flat 
seventh” when speaking of the fourth key. The sixth and 
seventh are major in the modern minor scale when ascending, 
and flat when descending. 

A great many Irish melodies have been composed in this 
key, and are so very peculiar and different from bur modern 
music, that they have not yet found their way among modern 
musicians. In Moore’s Irish Melodies there is not a single 
specimen ; at least, there is not a single unaltered one. Bunting, 
when describing the way in which the Irish harpers, who at- 
tended the meeting of harpers at Belfast in 1792, tuned their 
harps, says that they had only two keys perfect, 0 and C 
major. By perfect he means keys corresponding exactly to 
those of modem harmonic music ; everything that did not ex- 
actly correspond to this standard was regarded by him as im- 
perfect. He also goes on to say that the harpers had two other 
keys, E and A minor, neither of them “ perfect”, and that they 
sometimes made use of the key of D natural minor, which was 
still more “ imperfect”, thoitgh some of their airs were performed 
in that key, and were thought extr^^mely agreeable by many per- 
sons.‘°’'^ These airs he hasmot transmitted to us, his views of musi- 
cal “perfection” leading him to despise melodies constructed on 
§0 “ imperfect” a key. Oiie of the airs in his collection, Yougall 
Bunting, Ancient Music of Ireland, Edit, of 1840, p, 28, note. 

p. 39. 
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North Etruscan alphabet,®* some of which are undoubtedly in 
a Celtic language. Herr Mommsen himself has expressly 
stated that the question of the language of the North Italian 
monuments is perfectly independent of the alphabet in which 
they are written. Here, then, a wide field is opening up for 
future investigation, rich in the promise of results, important 
not merely for the Celtic languages and history, but also for 
the ethnology and early history of Europe. 

Old Irish Two cksscs of Lapidary inscriptions luivc been found in Ire- 
inscriptions. , first, thosc ill the Runic -like writing called Ogham; 

and second, those written in the ordinary Irish letters. The 
latter are all Christian, and belong to the period of the sixth and 
subsequent centuries.®^ Many of the Oy/iamzc ones belong to 
pagan times, and are therefore of far greater value. Some of them 
have been from time to time described, and attempts have 
been made to translate them. Unfortunately many of these 
attempts were made by persons who knew little about the 
subject, or, what was still worse, were filled with the absurd 
ideas about the ancient Irish current about thirty years ago. 
The first rational attempt to investigate them was made by Dr. 
Graves, the present Protestant Bishop of Limerick, whose book 
on the subject, containing a translation of the tract on Ogham 
in the vellum manuscript known as the Book of Ballgmote, 

was published at the time by M. de Longuemar,* and M. Ad. Pictet* 
attempted a translation. M. Alonin also gave a reading and translation 
of it.^ A paper containing an analysis and translation of this inscrip- 
tion, drawn up from the notes of the late Dr. Siegfried, was read in 1S63 
before the Royal Irish Academy by Dr. C. Lottner. Though leaving 
much room for further investigation, this paper is an interesting contri- 
bution, not only to the subject of Gaulish inscriptions, but also to Celtic 
mythology. See Proceedings of the R. 1. A., vol. viii., p. 308. 

1 Rapport sur nne inscription trac^c sur une lame d’ argent. Bullttin de la Sodeti dee 
Antiq. de I'Oueet^ prem. trim, de 18.59, p. 7—21. 

* Lettro A M. de Longuemar au sujet de ITiiscription Gauloise sur uno plaqne d’argen* 
Jbid.t deux trim, de 18i9, p. 29—41. 

3 Op. eit. p. 88 (1861). 

«• Nord-Etruskischen Alphabeten auf Inschriften und Miinzen. Miltheil- 
ungen der Antiquarischen Gesellschafl in Zurich^ VII., 1863. 

The late Dr. Petrie devoted much attention to the latter class of inscrip- 
tions. Miss M. Stokes is about to publish his collection, enriched by consider- 
able additions. 
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duishL “ Get up early”, was orii^inally in this key of D which we Irish airs 

• 1 • *^1 1. 1 1 *^1 i » 1 composed in 

are now considering, but, having changed several notes in 
to make it “ perfect”, he has entirely destroyed the peculiar Irish scale z>. 
and antique character of the airJ®^^ There are, however, popular 
melodies known through the country, which are constructed in 
this key, among which may be specially mentioned the airs 
CailirV astdr^ Drimin dun oge^ and Slainte Righ Fhilib^ or “ a 
health to King Philip”. Some of tlic airs in this key were pro- 
bably originally composed in the diatonic Church tone; but so 
strongly impressed with the characteristics of the quinquegrade 
scale is Irish melody, that even where the melodies were con- 
structed in old Church tones, the semi-tones are either wholly 
omitted, or only used in the higher parts of the air. On the 
other hand, under the influence of Church music or of modern 
harmonic music, the semi-tones are often introduced as passage 
notes in melodies constructed on the old quinquegrade scale.’®^^ 

An excellent example is the Riarlaan Chuil chraohhaigh^ “ the 
Pearl of the flowing tresses”. The sixth occurs indeed in it 

1074 Bunting truly remarks in his Preface {op, cit,, p. 10), that “ he had an 
opportunity, never perhaps enjoyed by any other musical compiler, of ren- 
dering himself thoroughly acquainted with” Irish music; and ho boasts that 
he has been able “ to preserve with a fidelity unattainable by any stranger, 
the pure, racy old style and sentiment of every bar and note in his collection”. 

Now, at p. 23, he gives the Tablature of the harp, and the “ method of tuning 
used by the old harpers”, as he had learned them from the last eminent harpers 
who flourished nearly three quarters of a century ago. According to this 
Tablature. the only affected note for which provision was made in the instru- 
ment was ^F; and according to the method of tuning, “ ^0 was sometimes,^ 
but very rarely, employed”. But the existence of any other altered notes 
seems never to have been known to those Irish harpers. Nevertheless 
Bunting has not hesitated to give us airs, which he calls Irish, arranged in 
the modern major and minor keys, with all their apparatus of sharps and 
flats.* May we not reasonably fear that he may have been equally free in his 
treatment of those airs in other respects, and that the very severe, but just, 
strictures which he makes (p. 2) upon Sir John Stevenson’s “supposed 
emendations of the Irish Melodies”, may be fairly, although in a lesser degree, 
extended to himself? 

1075 introduction of semi- tones into the higher parts of a melody of ex- 
tensive range^ pr the use of them as notes of passage, cannot affect the genus 
of the music, any Inore than the occasional introduction of chromatic notes 
and passages into a piece of modern music can be said to destroy its genera) 

<3iatonic character, 

A nacn< J/wstc o//rf/ani~-Petrie Collection, p. 184. 
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made for him by Professor O’Cuny, has long been anxiously 
expected by all interested not only in Irish, but in European 
archaeology. 

Examples of bilingual inscriptions have also been discovered oij Brmsh 
within the last few years, both in Ireland and in Wales, and bumguai 

. ^ , msci iptionii. 

are of the highest importance, both philologically and histori- 
cally, especially in connection with the history of Oghamlc 
writing; for the Celtic part of the inscriptions is written in 
the latter, and the Latin in the usual Roman letters. One was 
discovered at St. Dogmaal in Cardiganshire in Wales, and a 
fac-slmile was published by Mr. Westwood in the ArchcBologia 
Camhrensis for April, 18(i0. It has also been given, with some 
observations by Mr. Whitley Stokes, in the preface to his Three 
Irish Glossaries. Another was discovered by the Rev. John 
F. Shearman, C.C., in an old graveyard at Killeen Cormac, 
near Dunlavin, in the county of Kildare, and fully described 
by him in a paper read before the Royal Irish Academy.®® Mr. 

Whitley Stokes has given an analysis of both inscriptions un a 
paper published in Kuhn and Schleicher’s Beitrdge.^^ 

Valuable and extensive collections of Gaulish, British, and Celtic nu- 

p 1 1 m • /» mismatica. 

Iberic coins have been formed, and illustrations of a number 
of them have, from time to time, been published ; but as yet 
very little real progress has been made in deciphering them 
and identifying them with historical personages. The subject 
is still in its infancy ; but with our increasing knowledge of 
the Celtic languages, manners, and customs, Celtic numismatics 
is destined to add to our list of old forms of personal and tribe 
names, and throw light upon the dress, arms, and personal 
ornaments of the people. I had intended to give a brief 
account of the present position of the subject, but as this in- 
troduction has gradually grown too big, I must reserve my 
available space for the discussion of matters more fruitful at 
the moment in results bearing on the subjects of these Lectures. 

I do not propose to mention here what has been done special ob 
towards the publication of the contents of Irish manuscripts, fetrodMtion 
as 1 am not now concerned so much with the Irish language 

«» 5‘"B(1. S. 363. 

5* B 


Proceedings R. I. A,, vol. ix. p. 293. 
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hish airs only oiicG, and then as a note of passage, and it is major. Now, 
the capped fpom a modem point of view, this is a marked characteristic: — 

and diatonic i r) i i • i i 

scale of z>. Jn J? miHor Without the occurrence oi \>Jb would indeed 

be a phenomenon. On the other hand, tlie emphatic reciu*' 
rence of the third attests the influence of the Church music. 
Another example of the same kind is the bcautifirl melody, “ I 
once loved a boy’V^^^^ whicli is especially remarkable for the 
absence of both sixth and seventh. 

Another illustration, although valuable from a different point 
of view, is the first of Carolan’s “ Planxtics” given by'Dr. 
Petrie. It is in this key; but it shows the inlluence of the 
Italian School of Geininiani, which had already begun to tell on 
the structure of Irish tunes. Tlius the seventh of the key, C, 
is always sharpened when employed as preparation for the 
tonic. The well-known air. An Filleadk 6 Fhine Ohall^ “The 
Return from Fingal”, popularly known as “ Brian Borumha’s 
March”, is even a more instructive example, having become 
sadly corrupted under the influence of inodei n music, by efforts 
to reduce it to the proprieties of tlic recognized minor keyd""^ 

Dr. Petrie (^Ancient Music of Irckvid^ p. 79) has set this beautiful 
melody in F minor, a fabulous uhore native Irish music is concerilcd. 

1078 Ancient Music (f Ireland, p. 12. 

Dr. Petrie says of it (p. 31) : ‘‘The pipers now usually play the air with- 
out strictly attending to tho minor niode to which it obviously belongs, and so 
give it a barbarous character, destructive to the air, and with which it would 
be impossible to combine any liarmony of a correct nature. By playing tho 
first part, however, in the major mode, the similarity of the first section to 
that of Auber’s March in La Mu^te de PorLki will be more immediately re- 
cognized”. This notion that airs, in order to be genuine music, must be 
capable of being combined with “ harmony of a correct nature” — that is, with 
the concords and discords of modern musical science — is the ignis fatms of 
most Irish collectors. In their anxiety to conform to this imnginary canon, 
they sacrifice the substance of the treasures they may have gathered, and in 
too many cases, instead of a “ casket of Irish pearls”, they hand down to i) 08 - 
terity a parcel of imitations in patent paste. The business of a collector of 
Irish music is to give the air precisely as *' the pipers note usually play” it, and 
not to present us with a set of theoretical emendations of his owm devising. 
He will not be responsible for the “ barbarous character” of the pipers’ tra- 
ditional version, which cannot (without a contradiction) be described as “ de- 
structive to the air”; and it is not in any sense his duty to see that the air 
is such as can be combined with “ harmony of a correct nature”. It is a 
special cause of regret that this and many another re setting of old' Irish airs 
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itself, or the historic and other documents written in it, which 
remain tons, but rather with its position as regards comparative, 
philology, and more especially with the successive stops by 
which the Celtic languages have been proven to be inflexional 
languages of coordinate rank with the Germanic and Latin lan- 
guages, as members of the great Aryan family; a fact now 
universally admitted by comparative philologists, and which 
disposes for ever of the Phoenician origin of the Irish on the 
one hand, and the crude linguistic theories so long current in 
England, on the other. 

ETHNOLOGY OF ANCIENT IRELAND. 

Effect of Identity of language docs not necessarily imply identity of 
races on racc. Kaccs fuse, but languages do not. One language may 
languages, borrow from the vocabulary of another, but it subjects its loans 
to its own plionetic laws and its own grammatical forms. When 
the loans from a foreign vocabulary arc considerable, the pho- 
netic laws undoubtedly are modilied, and the grammatical forms 
crippled, and ultimately dropped altogether. When two races 
mix, one language must tlicrcforc ultimately suppress the other ; 
sometimes it is that ol* the dominant race, but not necessarily 
that of the most numerous one; on the contrary we know that 
a very small minority may impose its language upon the great 
majority. When this happens, the original conquering race 
continues to keep up its connection with the parent country, 
for otherwise the minority would be gradually absorbed into the 
mass, and their language gradually disappear, adding however 
many words to the language of the people, crippling its gram- 
matical forms, and modifying its phonetic system. Thus the 
old Norse gradually died out of Normandy when the Viking 
expeditions ceased. In England, the Saxon English of the 
people finally drove out the Norman-French of the nobility the 
moment England began to lose her hold of the French pro- 
vinces, and that her nobles ceased to look upon themselves as 
Normans, But during the struggle, the French inserted such 

For the same reason I do not mention what has been done in Wales or 
Scotland in a similar direction, or allude to the labours of M, de Villeranrque 
and others in making knovfii Celtic legends and songs to the French 
reading public. ^ 
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Even in its modern garb, however, it still omits the sixth ex- 
cept as a note of passage. 

The key of E in the gapped quinqiicgrade series corresponds Koy of e -. 
to tlie second Cliurch tone in from whicli the second and 
fifth are omitted, as the following comparison of the intervals 
in the two scales will show : — 


Gapped quinqucgrade 
scale in E, 


Diatonic quinqucgrade ) 
sc^lc in ^of authentic - 
third Church tone. ) 


Modern scale of 
£'-minor ascending 
and descending. 


1 

I 


E- *-0 - A - * 

- C' - 

D' - E' 

1 U i 


v 2 

E- F-G - A - B 

C' - 

B' - E' 

1 Wi U i 3- 

V¥ 

V 2 



D’ T 

E-#F- G - A- B \ 


V \e' 

1 ''s « J $ 1 

- 4 C' - t] 

D' ( a 


s. 

f J 


The third and sixth in the scales from the chain of fiftlis are Character of 
the Pythagorean minor third and minor sixth, which are re- 
spectively a syntonic comma less than the natural minor ot , 
third and the natural minor sixth of the ordiuary or natural 
diatonic scale. In the gapped and Church quinqucgrade scales 
therc^ are three fiat or minor intervals— the third, sixth, and 
seventh. 

Ihe three scales are here set down for the purpose of com- compavis n 
parison. A glance is sufficient to show how hopeless w'ould scales a' the* 
be an attempt to translate melodics written according to the ^ 
first or second scale into the third. The fact that the second 
m the modern minor scale is a whole tone, while in the quin*- 
quegrade scale it is only a semi-tone, is sufficient proof of the 
impossibility of doing so. 


Gapped Quinqucgrade Scale in E. 



to suit the exigencies of modern harmony, have proceeded from a mistaken 
notion of patriotic duty, and a desire to maintain the national musical credit. 
•As if natioual music could be anything else but the collection of the genuine 
melodies of a nation undefiled by admixture with what were the discoveries 
of other people^ and a later age. 
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a number of words into the English vocabulary, as to give it a 
new character and different phonetic laws. 

" When a struggle of languages takes place after a conquest, Effect of 
and that the language of the subject race wins, the effect of the dominant”^ 
language of the dominant race upon that of the subject race that of tiie 
during the struggle for mastery, is far greater than that of the 
subject race upon that of the dominant one, when the language 
of the latter wins. The case of the Norman-French and Eng- 
lish, just cited, is an example of the first, while the gradual 
suppression of the Irish language by the English, is an example 
of the second. These effects are such as we might anticipate 
a 'priori^ and have nothing, or at least very little, to do one 
way or another with the original superiority of one language 
over another. The use of such words as “beef”, “mutton”, 

“pork”, “veal”, etc., which arc only Anglicised forms of the 
French names of the animals that yield them — hoeufy moxdon^ 
poro^ veauj instead of the corresponding Saxon terms, “ ox”, 

“sheep”, “hog”, “calf”, docs not imply any original superiority 
of the Norman language over the Saxon, nor is it of itself a 
proof of the higher civilization of the Norman people over the 
English, but only that the Normans were those who made the 
laws, and consequently enforced the legal nomenclature of the 
several articles of commerce, besides Avhich they were those 
who chiefly constituted the classes who lead the fashion in 
language as well as in dress. 

The Aryan character then of a language does not necessarily An Aryan 

. . . o o latipiiai^e 

imply community of origin of all the people who speak it. 

Every one who speaks English, even in England, is not neces- 
sarily an Anglo-Saxon, neither were all those who spoke a 
so-called Celtic dialect, Celts. The opposite is, however, 
the conventional opinion of most persons who at all discuss 
the question of race. 1 have already mentioned that the 
people of the south-east of England were Saxon, or more 
properly speaking Germanic, from pre-Roman times. Hcyond 
this Saxon region, which, at most, did not extend westwards 
and northwards farther than a line drawn from Dorsetshire 
to the Wash or Tees, the basis of the population, whatever 
it was under the Romans, remained tlie same through the whole 
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The effect of melodies in the gapped scale, especially 
where the Pythagorean minor third and sixth are used, is very 
strange to ears accustomed only to modern music. This is the 
imperfect key in i? minor, referred to by Bunting ; but, owing 
to the difficulty of putting an accompaniment to airs in it, and 
to their strange effect, they have been neglected by modern 
musicians, even when constructed according to the complete 
Church tone. Hence the difficulty of finding in any published 
collection of Irish airs an example, even in the altered form, 
and the certainty that those still preserved among the people 
In key are more or less modified and impure. I do not recollect to 
have heard any Irish airs constructed in the strict gapped 
scale ; but many old airs may be found, in which the'fifth, 
or even the fifth and second, are introduced as passing notes, 
chiefly in the higher parts of the air. The only ones which 
I can at the moment refer to are: “ Cold and rough the north 
wind blows”, just published by Dr. Joyce,'®®® and “Molly 
Hewson”, published by Dr. Petrie.'®®* The former is not a 
pure example, but deserves careful consideration. It is divided 
into two parts. In the first part the second does not occur at 
all; in the second part it occurs only once, and then as a note 
of passage. The fifth is not omitted, which shows that it was 
composed under the influence of the Church mode; on the 
other hand, neither the seventh nor sixth occurs in the upper 
part of the air, and the seventh, where it does occur in the lower 
parts of the air, is flat.'®®** “ Molly Hewson” as given by Dr. 






1080 j^ncient Irish MusiCf p. 55 . 

1081 Qp^ gjY, p. 40. 

1082 The air as given by Dr. Joyce has the sixth sharpened. This is clearly 

a modernism to suit a “ harmony of a correct nature”. On thid principle ^ 
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Saxon and Noniian times, except in so far as it was modified 
by the intermixture of soldiers of the Roman legions, many o^ 
whom were Gauls or Germans, like the Franks of Carausius. 
A slow i uteri ill xture and fusion of the two populations must 
have taken place along their frontiers. The gradual rise of the 
supremacy of tlie Saxon Brctwalda, or chief kings, and the 
conquest of British principalities by Saxon adventurers, ulti- 
mately transferred the possession of the land, to a large extent, 
but by no means entirely, into Saxon hands. This Saxon 
s supremiwjy, which arose upon the I'all of the Roman power, 
and which was no doubt materially aided by continuous immi- 
iirations from tlie shores of the Ent^lish Channel and of the 
North Sea, gradually imposed the Saxon tongue upon the 
British- speaking population. The language of the latter was 
I as we now know a member of the Aryan family, coiirdinate 
with the Saxon ; nay more, the two languages must have been 
so very closely related to each other a few centuries before the 
Christian era, that they must have been practically hut marked 
dialects of a common stem. The great difference that now 
exists between the Low German and Welsh, is apt to make us 
Ibrget how different the two would look with tlieir full inflex- 
onal forms, and that as we have them now, they aie the result 
of‘ the action of different and ever- diverging phonetic laws 
during two thousand years. 

Some at least of those who spoke tlie ancient British lan- 
guage must have been of the Aryan family, and the same re- 
mark applies, and with much greater force, as we shall pre- 
sently see, to those who spoke the ancient Irish; but it does 
not thence necessarily follow that they all originally belonged 
to some branch of that family. The Irish and Welsh tradi- 
tions assert indeed the contrary, and fully admit that Great 
Britain and Ireland were successively peopled by different 
races, which in the case of Ireland, we are further told, were 
related to each other. Professor O’Curry has given a summary 
of the traditions about the eaily Irish races, which form the 
basis of all the ear ly history of Ireland. He used these tra- 
ditions as a convenient mode of classifying personages, legends, 
and events, which for centuries have been referred to peo- 
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Petrie, is in D minor, but I am inclined to regard it as origin- 
ally belonging to the key of E, It has the same peculiarity as 
tlie preceding air of not having the second, which is one o-’ the 
characteristics of airs In the gapped quinquegrade scale of E. 

The gapped key of G in the quinquegrade series corresponds Key of O: 
to the authentic seventh Cliurch tone in from which the 
third and seventh are omitted, as will be seen by comparing 
the intervals in each scale. 


Gapped quinquegrade 
scale in G. 

Diatonic quinquegrade 
scale of Authentic se- 
\«nth Church tone in G. 
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Ordinary scale in G ) G - A - D ^ C - D’ - E' - - C/ 

major. i 1 i i ^ V ^ 


The quinquegrade scale diflers from the modern major character of 
^ ~ ^ ^ ^ . the qulnque- 

scale of G in the sixth and seventh. The sixth of the quin- grade scale 

^ \ in tlie key of 

quegrade scale is a Pythagorean major sixth, which is a o'/ 
comma higher than that of the modem major scale. The 
seventh of the quinquegrade scale is flat, being what is 
called the narrow minor seventh, while that of the modern 
major scale is major, differing from the flat seventh by the 
ratio* -11^. The third of the quinquegrade scale is a Pythago- 
rean major third, which is a comma higher than the natural 
major third. 

Altho.ugh the melodic effect of the gapped quinquegrade comparison 
scale is perceptible in every Irish air composed in this key, it scales m toe 
would be difficult to find a single air in which the semi- tones are 
wholly absent. Asa rule, the third and seventh, or sometimes 
the seventh only, are used cither as integral parts of the scale 
or as passage notes introduced occasionally. Of these, the 
third is major, and the seventh is minor, so that we have 
. almost the true Church tone. 


Gapped Quinquegrade Scale in G. 

* ♦ 



surely the seventh ,also ought to have been sharpened, at least when leading 
to the tonic,. 
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pies of different origin. Had he lived to complete the use made 
wliole of the series of lectures designed to illustrate the social by rtoll 
life of ancient Ireland, he would have discussed the historic 
value of those traditions. At one time I purposed doing so in 
this introduction, and to discuss at some length the question of 
Irish ethnology. But the better 1 became acquainted with 
the laws, institutions, and life of the ancient Irish, the more 
difficult the subject appeared to me. The traditions themselves these 
have not been yet gathered together from all sources ; each writer not fuiiy 
in recounting them, selected what suited him, or what appeared known yet; 
to him to form a consistent whole. Until they are all brought 
together, no attempt can be made to critically analyse them, 
and consequently any speculations founded upon them in their 
present chaotic state would be wholly profitless, and might be 
injurious to science. The results at which 1 have arrived regard- intfirpre- 
ingthe political organization of ancient Ireland, and which arctheiT^ 
given in the following pages of this Introduction, appear to me given not 
to be wholly irreconcilable with the mode in which those tra- 
ditions have hitherto been interpreted. 

In any case the time has scarcely come for dissecting and ana- Time not 

, yet come 

lysing the curious tissue of legends of Umorians, Fomorians, Nc- for tiieir 
medians, Firbolgs, Tuatha De Danands, Milesians, and others, analysis, 
which constitutes the mythical part of Irisli history. As in the chrono- 
the case of the other nations of middle and north Europe, true i)isti>ry not 
chronological history began in Ireland either by contact with the Christianity 

® ® “ , in Ireland. 

Romans, or with the introduction of Christianity. And like the Irish 
medieval chronicles of eveiy where else, the early Irish Christian 
chroniclers and genealogists tacked on the pedigrees of* Irish ones. ' 
kings and chieftains to those of Genesis. This union in the eyes 
of many discredits the whole of the data based upon those pedi- 
grees. But this is unjust, for the junction of the two is easily dis- The junction 
tinguishablo, and the union has had in reality no serious influence ^ 
upon the character of the Irish portion of them. Scepticism their 
regarding ancient traditions may be carried too far, as well as a 
too credulous faith in their truth, and is often more dangerous 
to science. Every legend, every myth contains a kernel of 
truth, if we could only remove the husk of fabl# which en- 
velopes it.^ 
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Tri&hairsin Airs 111 this key, in wliicli ancient traces of the chapped 

the key of o'. . , i i • n ^ i 

scale are manifest, but in winch the minor or flat seventh 
is introduced, are very numerous. One of the most charac- 
teristic is the old air, “ I am asleep, and do’nt waken me”. 
With respect to this air Dr. Petrie observes *^'*Uh at Buntinpr 
has given two settings of it, being evidently ignorant that the 
tune called “ Soft mild morning is only a “ modified ver- 
sion” of “ I ’m asleep”. It is well worth while to compare 
the original with the modified version. The keys as given by 
Bunting are different. But this is nothing; although he must 
himself have known that the key of jnajor did not exist 
in Irish music. The movements arc diflefent. The original 
air has two parts, each part hawing two sub divisions of'^eight 
and sixteen bars respectively. The “ modified version” has two 
parts of sixteen bars each, in the modern manner. The former 
has that peculiar style of transition and occasionally straggling 
rhythm, which is to be found in many well-known Irish airs; 
it has the flat seventh well marked, even in tlie imperfect set- 
ting given by Bunting. The latter moves regularly, and has 
the major seventh throughout. The charming melody “ Sleep 
on, sleep on, my Kathleen dear”, and the well known “ Nora 
criona are also in the key we are considering. But in 
both these airs, as they arc usually played, the major third is 
also introduced, and the sixth is played natural, so that they 
. move in the diatonic scale, and not in the gapped scale. 
As this key thus played would be an ordinary major key 

The Ancient Music of Ireland^ Introduction, xvi. 

Bunting, Ancient Music of Ireland, p. 57. 
joftft 2 bid., p. 74. 
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Existence There are, however, a lew broad diets regarding the ethno^ 
%o%^in ancient Ireland, which may be considered as certainly 

Ireland. established. In the first place, there were two distinct types 
of people — one a staturod, golden coloured, or red haired, 

fair skinned, and blue, or gray-blue eyed race ; the other, a 
dark haired, dark eyed, pale skinned, small or medium statured, 
lithe limbed race. The two types may still be traced in the 
country, and are curiously contrasted in their blushes: the 
fair-haired type has a pinkish tinge, the other a full red, with 
scarcely a trace of pink in their blush. The same or an analogous 
type forms the basis of the Welsh population, and to a varying 
but often considerable extent of that part of England west 
and north-west of a line from Dorsetshire to the Tees, which 
I have already mentioned as being the non-Saxon part of 
England. So far as the early ancient tales, such as the 
Tdm jBd Chuailgne, the Tochmarc Eimire^ and the Brudin 
r«ces‘l?f ^^derga enable us to judge, the Firbolgs, Tuatha Do Danand, 
were and Milesians belonged alike to the first type. The Dam- 
nonian Firbolg Ferdiad, as well as the Milesian Cuchulaind, 
had golden hair, blue eyes, and noble stature, Cuchulaind 
mourning over the fallen Ferdiad, thus soliloquises : 

“ Dear to me was thy beautiful ruddiness, 

Dear to me thy comely, perfect form, 

Dear to me thy gray, clear blue eye. 

Dear to me thy wisdom and thy eloquence”.^* 

Continuing his lamentation in another poem, he speaks of the 
dead warrior’s hair in language which might be equally well 
applied to a long-haired Frankish chief: 

“ Thy yellow flowing hair, 

The curled, the beauteous jewel”. 

That the colour of the hair of the ancient nobles of Ireland 
was golden rather than flaxen, is proved by numerous allusions 
scattered throughout the older poems and tales : thus Ere, the 
brother of the celebrated Athi or Dathi, was called “ Culhuidhe, 
because the smelted gold was not yellower than his hair”.^* In the 

See the whole of the beautiful episode of the Fight of Ferdiad and 
• Cnchuldind in the Appendix, vol. ii. p. 413. 

The Genealogies, TriHyes, and Customs of Hg-Fmckrach. Edited by 
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oxcept when the flat seventh appears, the airs constructed in^ii airs in 

^ ^ ; -IT • • ^ 1 ^ 

in it are more in hiyour jvith modern musicians than those 
in the second and third keys, given above, which are more 
foreign to our present system of tonality. In some Irish airs the 
seventh is heard both sharp and flat, as for example in Savour- 
neen deelisk as the air is generally played. As the Irisli cha- 
racter of the air is given by the flat seventh, the sharp or major 
seventh may have been a modern introduction, especially as 
the major or sharp seventh, whenever it is used in the air, ap- 
pears only as a passing note leading to the octave of the tonic, 
wdiich has no influence on the general character of the melody. 

It i^ay also be added, that the major and minor seventh could 
not be played in tlie ^aine piece on the Irisli harp; to that if 
the air was composed by an Irish harper, he must have cer- 
tainly used the minor seventh, for the character of the air is 
greatly influenced by that note. The two airs given in the 
Petrie Collection’^''® — A71 bean 6 g uasal^ or “The young 
Lady”, and A, chiU dlainn deasy or “ O thou of the beautiful 
hair” — are illustrations of this* jmnciple In both the flat 
seventh occurs fj^qucntly, giving a character to the piece; 
the major seventh occurs merely as a note of passage. Another 
air which, undoubtedly, belongs to this class, is the fine one, 

“The Curragh of Klldarc”.’®'^’^ 


10^6 AncAent j\luAc of Ireland^ pp. 153-155. 

Ihid.^ p, 108. 13r. Petrie seems by his setting to consider this air as 

written in the key of biS-major. But independently of this being a key 
which did not exist in genuine Irish music, he appears toliave forgotten his 
ow n very correct observation made a few pages before (p. IGl), that Irish airs 
frecpiently end in what, according to the i>rinciples of modern music, we 
should call the dominant instead of the tonic. It is scarcely necessary to 
say that I am not writing a treatise on Irish music, and that I do not propose 
to discuss, or even to enumerate, still less to explain, all the points upon 
which it differs from modern music. But I have already said sufficient re- 
specting the influence of the Church chant upon the forms of Irish music to 
suggest an explanation of the class of cases, an example of which we have 
before us. The plagal modes of the Plain chant (see page dlxxv.) are com- 
posed on scales ranging from a fourth below the tonic to a fifth above ; 
sometimes this range is exceeded by a note in either or both directions. In 
those modes the pieces do not end on the first or lowest note of the scale on 
which they are composed, as, according to modern theory, they should do, 
hut on a fourth, or sometimes a fifth, above it. On referring to page dlxxv., 
it will be seen that, although there are but four tonics, there are really seven 
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curious poem addressed by Mu/tr, a mythical personage of the 

Tuatha De Danandj to Edain^ the queen of Eochad Fedlech^ 
a king of Ireland who is considered to have lived before the 
Christian era, she is thus addressed as Befind^ or fair woman : 

“ O Befind^ wilt thou come with me 
To a wonderful land that is mine, 

The hair is there like unto the blossom of the Soharche^ 

Of the colour of snow is the fair body”.^^ 

Edairfs own hair is said to have been like red gold after 
receiving its colouring, or like the blossom of the AilesiSr, or 
yellow Jris.®^ Torna Eigas thus describes the hair of Niall 
of the Nine Hostages iu the first stanza of the lament for that 
warrior : 

“ When we used to go the Ddl 
With the son of Eochad Muidhmean^ 

Yellow as the Soharche was the yellow hair. 

Which was upon the head of the son of Gaireii\’^^ 

These comparisons of the colour of the hair to that of the St. 

John’s wort, or of yellow Iris, clearly prove that the colour ad- 
mired most was a rich golden, passing almost to a red hue. 

All the ruling races in Britain appear to have had similar 
physical characteristics. The description given by Dion Cas- compari>on 
sius^* of Boudicea, queen of the Iceni, a people who occupied the BouScel* 
country north of the Stour in Suffolk and in Norfolk, Cambridge- 
shire, and Huntingdonshire, when the Romans first invaded Bri- 
tain, is almost identical with that given of Medb, queen of Con- 
nacht, in the Tain B6 Chuailgne^ save only in aspect, a difference 
easily accounted for by the difierent sources of the descriptions. 


John O’ Donovan, LL.D. Published by the Irish Archaeological Society, 
1844, p. 5. 

Professor O’Curry has given a translation of this poem in his ninth 
lecture (vol. i. p. 192), and I have added a somewhat different one in a note 
to the twenty*eightli lecture (vol. ii. p. 191). In the former *'the blossom of 
the Sobharce^\oT St. John’s wort, is translated by golden hue. 

7* “In cAn *00 ieigmip •oon 'o4ib 
te nuc eocViAG mui'bmeA’OAin 
iDuit)! SobAip6e ngld 

pobcbdi fop em'o in AC CAipne”. MS. U. 3. 16. Col^786. 

7‘ Ap. XiphiltHus,, Ixii. 1, sts^. 
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minor, or flat seventh, is, certainly very 
Irisi?music; music. ITow dejjply jt is impressed in the 

national musical ideas is shown by its occurrence even in the 
ploughman’s wdiistle. It occurs in four of the five old Irish 
keys ; but, as the majority of the Irish airs with which the 
public are familiar arc either in the key of C, or in G major, 
and as the other keys arc now almost disused, the use of the flat 
seventh is associated in the minds of musicians almost exclu- 
pecuihiT'to with this key. The use of the flat or minor seventh is 

not, however, peculiar tQ Irish music. For, not to speak of the 
kindred Scotch music, Avhere w^c should naturally expect to find* 
it, the minor seventh occurs in Wallachian, Servian, modern 
Egyptian, and Arab airs, and a great many Indian melodies 
exist in the key of (?, with a major third and a flat seventh. 

The scale in the tonic A of the quinquegrade series corre- 

scales. It may be now impossible to determine whether the existence of 
“ plagal” tunes, that is, tunes formed on a scale which extended a fourth or 
fifth on either side of its true tonic, was an original characteristic of Irish 
music. But if they were not, it is certain that they were borrowed from the ’ 
example of the Plain chant. If we further assume, as we are justified in 
assuming, that, under the influence of* the Church nHsic, the Irish system 
was so far modified as to include all the seven scales, even that commei?cing 
on F, sometimes omitting, and sometimes inserting the notes which are the 
seats of the semi-tones, we shall have all the questions connected with the 
keys of the Irish airs settled. But this is a long way off from assuming that 
Irish tunes moved in modern keys, major or minor, which differ in pitch, but 
are all of the same kind. The old Irish keys or scah?s, even when modified, were 
precisely those of the Plain chant, differing not only in pitch, but also in in- 
ternal structure and the order and mutual relations of the sounds. 

It is generally asserted that the minor key is predominant in the national 
music of all nations. By some this supposed phenomenon is explained by 
the assuifiption that the minor tone is best suited to express grief and sorrow; 
and that people are more disposed to make music when sad than when merry. 
Both these assumptions are gratuitous. The major key, as IJerr Engel rightly 
observes, is well adapted to express earnest and manly grief. On the other 
hand, all kinds of emotions, gay as well as sad, may be expressed in music 
constructed in a minor key, as may be seen in the works of great composers. 
Herr Engel (^Introduction to the Study of National JMusic^ 1C9) mentions 
several instances of this kind, €.y., the wild dance of the Scythians in Gluck’s 
“Iphigenia in Tauris”, the vigorous ‘‘English Suites” of J. Sebastian Bach, 
the passionate first movement of Beethoven’s Symphony in C minor, the 
almost ludicrously melancholy love-song of the drowsy Osmin in Mozart’s 
“ Kntfuhrung aus dim Serail”, the humorous and hilarious Scherzo in Beeth- 
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Comparison Boudicea ig described as of large size, terrible of aspect, savage 
JndSb countenance, harsh of voice, and having a profusion of flow- 
ing yellow hair, which fell down to her hips, a large golden 
collar on her neck, a variegated flowing vest drawn close about 
her bosom, and a thick mantle fastened by a clasp or brooch, 
and a spear in her hand. Here is Medb’s portrait as given in 
the TdinB6 Chuailgne: “ A beautiful, pale, long faced woman, 
witli long flowing golden yellow hair upon her, a crimson cloak, 
fastened with a brooch of gold over her breast ; a straight ridged 
shgh or light spear blazing red in her hand”.^* Mcdb is not here 
described as having a vest or a golden collar like Boudicea; 
these, it is needless to say, are only accidental omissions; in this 
passage she is described as she appeared on one occasion only. 
Such a vest was worn by all queens and women of noble birth 
in Ireland, and is described very fully in the Lectures. Irish 
queens always wore a golden Muinclie or torque, as well as 
a diadem or Mind^ which in other parts of the Tain Medb 
is described as wearing, but which is not mentioned as part 
of the dress of Boudicea. If the Iceni were a Germanic 
people, which there is every reason to believe was so, the re- 
semblance between the two heroines is of’ greater interest. 
Governing While the king of Eriu, Conaire Mor, is described 
fatr-haired; ill the tale of the Dvudin Daderga as a tall illustrious 
chief, with cheeks dazzling white, and with a tinge like that 
haired. of tlic dawn upon stainless snow, sparkling black pupils in blue 
eyes glancing, and curlinjT yellow locks, his swine herds are 
Dondf and Borclia, “ black”, “ brown”, and “ dark”. 
J udging from the ancient tales, the ruling classes in ancient 
Eriu appear to have had the same prejudices against black 
hair that the Norsemen had. All who claimed to be of noble 
birth should have fair or rather golden coloured, or at least 
brown hair, blue eyes, and a fair skin — three characteristics 
which are especially dwelt upon in describing a warrior or king. 
orioJw!" Germans had the same prejudices regardingblack 

ait eyes and dark skin, that they had about black hair. In one of 
the Norse saga,^^ Hrolf Sturlungsson says to the prostrate Hrafn, 

Lect. xxiii. vol. ii. p. 08, note 57 
Gonyufnoljs saya, c. 0. 
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.qponcls to Glareanus’ ^ilolic Church tone in A, and to the scale Koyof 
in A in which the regular second (plagal) Church mode 
moves, when the second and sixth are omitted, as the fol- 
lowing table of the Intervals in the two scales will show : — 


Gapped quinquegrade ] 

1 A - * 

- c - jy - E' 

# 
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- A‘ 

scale in j 

^ 1 
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„ Modern scale of A 
minor, ascending 
and descending. 
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The quinquegrade scale dllTers from the modern scale of A character of 
minor in the third, sixth, and seventh; the third and sixth of the grade scale 
quinquegrade scale arc the Pythagorean minor third and minor ^ 
sixth, Avhich are respectively a comma lower than the natural mi- 
nor third and rhinor sixth ; the “ flat” seventh of the same scale, 
on the other hand, is the narrow minor seventh, while the se- 
venth of the scale of A is major in ascending, and in descending 
is the broad minof seventh, which is a comma greater than the 
minor seventh of the quinquegrade scale. On stringed instru- 
ments, played with the fingers or with the bow, good players 


oven s Ninth Symphony, the uncartldy choruses and dances of the witches in 
Spoil r’s “ Faust”, the diabolical drinking song of Caspar in Weber’s “Freis- 
chiitz . The whole mistake arises from looking at music from the stand- 
point of the major and minor modes of modern music. Nowhere could a more 
striking instance of the way in which the minds of musicians seem to be im- 
bued with the ideas of modern music to the exclusion of the notion of even 
the possible existence of any other kind of music, than in a statistical table 
given in the book just quoted (p. 174). In this table Herr Engel gives the 
relative proportions of tunes in the major and minor keys which he found in 
em’e hundred tunes of each of the principal countries of Europe. Eighty-two 
of the Irish airs were major, sixteen minor, and two major, but ending in 
minor ; while in the same number of English and Scotch airs there were 22, 
and 25 minor respectively, exclusive of 3 Scotch airs, which, though major, 
ended in a minor key. The country which according to this table has the 
largest proportion of minor airs is Sweden ; it has 80 tunes in a minor key, 
besides 4 which though constructed in a major key ended in a minor one. 
The reader will see that the position assigned to Ireland is wholly incorrect, 
and that statistics of this kind base d on the published airs of a country are 
not only worthless but misleading. 
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who under a plebeian name has been the winter guest of the 
Jarl Thorgnyr of Jutland, “thou hast a noble man’s eyes”. 

There is another curious story in the Norse saga which strikingly 
indicates the prejudice against dark skin and hair. Hagny, 
the wife of king Hior Halfson, bare black and ugly twins, 
which she concealed from her husband, and exchanged with 
the new born babes of a maid, and the dark royal children grew 
up in serfdom. The cowardice of the slave soon broke out, we 
are told, in the wliite adopted children, while the black youths 
showed the qualities of their noble origin. Seeing this, 

Ilagny could not bear the deception she had practised any 
longer, and discovered the cheat to her husband. But Hior, 
the king, would not have the “ hellskins”,'^ and they were 
allowed to grow up in bondage. 

The more we investigate the origin of the Gaedhil, Britons, identity of 
Gauls, Germans, and Scandinavians, all fair-haired, blue-eyed haired 
peoples, the more we are led to regard them as essentially the North-west 
same race, speaking a common language, which, owing to 
the different dynamic influences, especially contact with other 
peoples, to which it was subject in different countries, gradu- 
ally developed marked dialects, which in process of time have 
become essentially distinct languages. This identity of race and explains 

language between the so-called Celts and Saxons, at a not words ai o 

^ . 1 11-1 1 
very remote period, explains how words which appear to be toj)ne,^and 

Celtic to one are good German to another. Thus Herr Holtz- another ; 
mann and Professor Moke are able to explain most personal 
and geographical names, and many terms for arms, dress, etc., of 
the Gauls and Belgians by means of German. The latter is 
severe upon the so-called “ Celtist’s” inability to give rational 
explanations of a great mkny words of the classes just re- 
ferred to, his so-called “Ccltis^s” being, however, in most 
cases persons whose knowledge of Celtic languages consists in 
the possession of a few dictionaries of the modern dialects. If 
Professor Moke had been aware of the resources of Old Irish, 
he would, no doubt, have expressed a very different opinion on 
the power of the Celtic languages to explain Gaulish names and 


Eigi 8u ek slik lieljarskinn. lldlfssaga, c. 17* Lamindmabok^ II., 19, 
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of Irish music formerly used the intervals of the quinquegrade 
scale, but all perception of the dilFerence of the scales seems 
now lost, and could not, of course, be at all expressed on 
the piano. “ The mug of brown ale”, a Meath air given by 
Mr. Levc}^ is an example of this key. 

Irish aas In In the Irish airs which move in this key, at least in their 

A; modern form, one or both the semi-tones are touched as passing 

notes. Thus, in the well-known air “ Lough Sheeling”, which 
is constructed in accordance with the rules of the modern 
minor mode, a strongly marked Irish character is imparted to 
the air bv the occasional omission of the semi-tones. In notiiifr 

v' o 

down airs, originally constructed cither in the gapped qnin- 
quegrade, or in the Church scale of zl, modern musicians use 
almost always the modern minor scale, in wliich, when ascend- 
ing to the octave, the sixtli is major, wliilc in the Cliurch tone 
it is minor. In this way a great many old airs, composed, ori- 
ginally, in the gapped quinquegrade scale, into which the second 
and sixth came to be introduced under the influence of the Plain 
chant, have been transformed into airs in the modern minor 

comparison kcv. The following are tlie scales for tliis key, the notes occa- 

of the several . . n • , • , • i • , i , • i 

scales in the sionally ouutted in Irish airs being marked by asterisks as m 

key of A. ^ 1 r* 1 1 1 

preceding examples ot the other scales. 

Gapped Quirupiegrade KScale in /I. 





iMnice Jlftmc of Ireland, p. 25. Mr. Levey remarks concerning it 
“ Tliis is the only tnne 1 liave at all interfered with : 1 had it play<Mlhy three 
different fiddlers, and they tdl persisted in ending in the major key, viz., 
C in the last bar sharp— they were unanimous in upholding the versiop, 
and when I played it as it is now set, ending minor, tliey were very 
much shocke«l, and I confess I made the change unwillingly”. I thoroughly 
approve of this exercise of judgment by Mr. Levey ; it is only to be re- 
gretted that he was not moved to carry it a little further, and excise the if 
before the F, which savours too much of modernism. With this alteration 
the air is a good specimen of Irisli music under the traditions which c(^c 
down from the period of the Church music. It is worth noting that the fip 
was the second altered note which was occasionally admitted by Irish harpers 
of the last century in their performance. 
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terms. Both Irish and German do, and should explain them, 
for they must have been nearly identical a few centuries before 
the Christian era. This also affords an explanation of an ob- 
servation of Dr. Ebel, who, in describing the affinities of con- 
jugation of the Celtic with the Teutonic and Slavonian lan- 
guages, says that the analogy points to a most special con- 
nection of these \i.e. Irish and Germanic] languages, the re- 
sult either of long continued unity or of a very special re- 
lationship of the mind of the peoples”.^® 

This relationship is fully borne out by the Irish traditions 
which connect most of the successive colonies with Germany 
and Scythia. That the tribes included under the general 
name of Firbolgs were identical with many tribes in Great 
Britain, and along the Belgic and Frisian coast, there seems 
no reason any longer to doubt. The mysterious people of the 
deities DS and Anand^ and commonly called the Tuatha Di 
Danandy were, so far as our legends tell us anything certain of 
them, a Germanic people. Another people who, according to 
our traditions, preceded both the Firbolgs and Tuatha D6 Da- 
nandy and from whom legend derives both, the Nemidians, 
are connected in a remarkable manner with Gaul, Germany, 
and Scandinavia, and have left traces of themselves in our 
laws. As to the Milesians, or Scots, the whole current of our 
legends and chronicles bring them from Spain, or, perhaps, 
more strictly speaking, from the shores of the Bay of Biscay, 
between the mouth of the Loire and Galicia. We are not, how- 
ever, yet in a position to positively accept or reject the le- 
gendary history of this colonization. That they were a fair 
race is beyond doubt, and judging by the oldest and most 
characteristic of the historical tales belonging to the heroic 
period of Cuchulaind, their ^relations were chiefly with the 
northern peoples, and not with the south of Europe. On the 
other hand, the discovery by Grimm of the Gaedhelic character 
of the language of Aquitaine, affords an important support to 
the Irish traditions. 

The existence of a brown type in Western Europe before 


C%Uic Studitiy translated by the Editor, p. 127. 
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Diatonic Quinqucgratle Scale in A of second Plagal Church Mode. 



Modern Minor Scale of A . 


Ascending. ' 


Descending. 



• If I have attained the end which I proposed to myself in Historicni 

.. ^ n • 1 position of 

writing the lorceroin^ sketch ot the rise and developement of ancient Irish 

1 • 1 1 1 1 11 1 . 

harmony, and the analysis of the scale and keys according to 

winch the Irish constructed their melodies, the historical posi- 
tion of Irish music will be plain. The ancient Irish evidently 
possessed a music constructed upon the old gapped cjuinquc- 
gradc scak, obtained from a circle of liltlis, and possessing, 

1090 I (]q not know who first pointed out that old Irish music was constructed 
on a gapped scale. But that this fact seems to have been recognized at least 
in the beginning of this century, is shown by the following observation of 
Moore in his “ Prefatory Letter” to the Marchioness of Donegal prefixed to 
the third number of the Jrish J/e/oc/re.s*, published in January, 1810. After 
alluding to the opinion held by some archseologiits that the Irish knew 
counterpoint, he says: “ Indeed tlio irregular scale of the early Irish (in 
which, as in the music of Scotland, the interval of the fourth was wanting) 
must have furnished hut wild and refractory subjects to the harmonist. It 
was only when the invention of Guido began to he known, and the powers of 
the harp were enlarged by additional strings, that our melodies tpok the 
sweet character which interests us at present; and while the Scotch perse- 
vered in the old mutilation of the scale, our music became gradually more 
amenable to the laws of harmony and counterpe int”. Bunting, in the Amient 
Music o f Ireland^ published in 1840 (p. 14), justly denies that. the omission of 
the fourth and seventh arc the true tokens of Irish national mu§jc, and that 
^this omission does not occur in all tunes. In giving, however, an account of the 
method of tuning the Irish harp, and of the ancient keys of the Irish harpers, he 
unconsciously proves not only the existence of the gapped scale, but also the pe- 
culiar tonality of Irish music which has been pointed out in the text. The late 
William Ford, of Cork, who, besides being an excellent practical and theo- 
retical musician, devoted a good deal of time to collect the melodies still ex- 
isting among the people thirty years ago, not only fully recognized that the 
true Irish music was constructed like the Chinese and Scotch music on a 
gapped, or, as he called it, a broken scale, but he gave lectures with illuftra- 
tions in several towns of the South of Ireland in the year 1844 on the subject. 

is to be regretted that the valuable collection of airs made by pne lo tho- 
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the arrival of the Aryans, and which has been gradually fused The 
with the latter, is a fact which will be generally admitted. » p?e- 
The ancient Iberians and Ligurians are assumed to have been brown type 

1 • n ^ ^ *1 • n Europe 

the representatives or this brown type in the ancient world. 

The type itself is best seen among existing British populations 
in Wales, that is, in the country of the Silurcs, who, according 
to Dionysius**® and Tacitus, were an Iberic population. What 
the value of this testimony may be it is not easy to say, 
but it certainly seems to harmonize with the results of modern 
investigations. In Ireland this type exists in a much smaller less numer- 
proportion than in the West of England, inasmuch asiaiuUhaniu 
the people belonging to it being one of the earliest, if not 
the earliest race that occupied the country, were dispossessed 
of the land at a very early period, and being the poorest, fell 
victims in a larger proportion than other races to the successive 
famines that have desolated the country. It is curious, however, 
that we should find this type more marked in Kerry than any- 
where else in Ireland, where, according to tradition, the slaves 
of the Milesians were planted after the suppression of the AitJiech 
Tuatha revolution. If the Milesians really came from Spain, 
their retainers and common soldiers should undoubtedly have 
been Iberians. 

ANCIENT TERRITORIAL DIVISIONS OF IRELAND. 

Niebuhr has well observed, that “ wherever mention is made Difference* 
of tribes in the early part of ancient history, before the period 
when an irresistible change in the condition of society led to ewtes due 
democratic institutions, if any difference of rights prevailed of race; 
among them, and anything can be discerned of their nature, it 
is manifest that they were either distinct castes or of different 
origin; and even the distinction of castes, where it can be ac- 
counted for, always arose from immigration or from conquest, 
even in Egypt and India”.®* That the state of things in Ire- 

®® Dionysii orhis Desenptio^ 661, Oxford edition of 1710. See also Priscian’s 
translation , — Ptisciani Periegests e DionystOy 674. 

Silunim colorate vultus et torti plerumqnc crines, et posita contra His- 
pania, Iberos veteres trajecisse easque aedes, occupasse fldem faciunt. Agri* 
cola, c. zi. 

•• History of Roms, JoL i. p. 294. 
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no doubt, the peculiar rhythm which is still characteristic of 
ecci'Sfticai melody. The introduction of the Cantus firmus by the 
music. Church made the Irish musicians acquainted with the diatonic 
scale. As this scale also originated from a circle of fifths, it 
only differed from the gapped scale by the addition of 
two notes. The secular and the Church music being thus con- 
structed in similar keys, it follows that, with the exception 
of the rhythm, there was nothing in old Irish secular music 
foreign to the system of the Church music, Hence the latter 
influenced the former to such an extent, that, in the case of 
many of our best airs, it is difScult to say whether they were 
composed according to the old gapped quinqiiegrade scale, oi» in 
one of the Church modes. The polish and artistic style which 
distinguish genuine Irish harp airs are unquestionably due 
to the influence of the ecclesiastical chant. Indeed it is tradi- 
tionally remembered that religious hymns weye sung to many 
of our finest old airs. • 

Ancient^^^c the middle ages the music of the Irish was strictly homo- 
was homo- plionous, and remained essentially of the same character down 

phonous ; , , , . 

to the extinction of the Irish harp at the commencement of this 
century, as is proved by the use of the old keys of the gapped 
quinquegrade scale, more or less modified by the diatonic 
system of the old Church chant, and by the maintenance, even 
to the present time, of one of tlie most marked and antique 
characteristics of Irish music — the omission of the semi-tones, 
•not affected It requires no discussion to show, that the principles of the 

by modern ^ ^ ^ ^ 

harmony; harmoiiy wliich grew up during the fourteenth, fifteenth, six- 
teenth, and seventeenth centuries, and which have created a 
gulf, as it were, between modern and ancient music, could 
not have been applied to Irish music without obliterating all 
traces of the antique characteristics above mentioned, and 
the Irish otherwise profoundly modifying its whole character. But if 
rudfmenta% the Irish Timpan resembled the Welsh Crwtli of the 

harmony; • i i t i i • 

eighteenth century, as 1 have pointed out in a previous 
section to have been very probably the case, the Irish must 

roughly competent to note down Irish music, and which his premature death 
prevented him from publishing, has not been printed and thus made acces- 
sible to musical composers. 


Ireland no 
exception. 


Tribes 
composed 
of bouses. 


€vH and 
JJtand. 


The Greek 
Genus. 
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land was no exception to wliat conquest has always produced 
among nations — privileged classes, and serfs or slaves — may be 
inferred not only from the number of distinct immigrations 
which our legendary history records, but also from the com- 
plete development of a tribal system aristocratically organized. 

Tribes in antiquity were made up of Houses, which at first 
must have had a genealogical origin, that is, comprised persons 
related by blood, but which afterwards merged into local asso- 
ciations wherever any considerable development of population 
occurred in course of time. Nomadic peoples retain with 
purity for long periods the genealogical character of their 
families; pastoral peoples, who have fixed domiciles and prac- 
tise husbandry, gradually introduce foreign elements amongst 
them; but in countries occupied by mixed races, and where 
a systematic division of the country had been made for the 
purposes of governinent, and especially where towns and cities 
grew up, families were mere local associations. Hence we 
may expect much confusion in the meaning of terms applied 
to Houses, Tribes, etc., in the later stage of political develop- 
ment, some being genealogical, and Others geographical. 

The Irish terms Cmel or Cineal^ and Claud or Cla^in^ ex- 
pressed, at least originally, genealogical relationship. CinSl^ the 
Cenedl of the Welsh, comprised the several Houses deriving 
from a common ancestor or head. Claud or Clan', that is 
“ the children”, embraced not only the families or houses who 
were connected by blood, that is the Cinely but also all their 
clients and retainers. The Greek Genos is probably the repre- 
sentative of the CiruUy^^ while in some respects we may consider 
the Phratry as the equivalent of tlie Claud. We know at all 
events that the Houses and Phratrys were genealogical, and 
had nothing whatever to do with the tribes into which Clis- 
thenes divided the people of Attica.®^ The Gennetes of the same 
Houses might belong to different Demes ; hence the taunt of 
Aristophanes to new citizens, that they had no Phratrys, or * •* 

*3 Cind is usually translated “ Genus”, by the compiler of the Annals of 
Ulster, 

•* Niebuhr’s History of Hornet i. 312. 
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have been acquainted with the rudiments of harmony. M. 

Fdtis has come to a similar conclusion as to the northern 
peoples of Europe generally, and supports his view by the 
assumption that the Welsh Crwih referred to above was the 
same as the ancient Chroita, and that the modern Welsh 
harp is the same as the one which was in use in the sixth 
century. As regards the Crwih, he has given no evidence 
to prove the identity of the modern and ancient instru- 
ments, indeed, the only evidence in favour of his opinion 
wjth which 1 am acquainted, is what can be inferred from 
such knowledge as we have of the Irish Tirnpan. Not only 
is 4here not a single particle of evidence to show that the 
modern Welsh harp was the same as the Welsh harp of the 

sixth century, but, with all due deference for the opinion 

of so high an authority as M. Eetis, it is absolutely certain 
that it is not. AV^e have no means of knowing to what extent 
this rude harmony was used, or when it was first introduced, cannot ten ; 
It was probably the primitive Orgamwi introduced into 
Ireland from the Continent, and not a species invented in the 

Ireland itself. I think it may be assumed that the practice ti^® ^tiurch. 
of Jiarmony was of ecclesiastical origin, and could only have 
grownup where the artistic music of the Church was not only 
performed, but noted. Meagre as arc the references to poly- succes- 

■I . . ^ , . L J give (leve 

phonons music in Irish manuscripts, we may be sure that each of 

. , . , , , harmony be 

successive advance in harmony became known, thouo*h the known 

• IP ’ o in Ireland ; 

music itsclt was not perhaps much practised, in Ireland. 

Norman minstrels brought the music, the instruments, and the 
dances of France into Ireland in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. During the same period, no doubt,. Anglo-Norman 
ecclesiastics introduced the polyphonous Church music, then 
beginning to assume great importance in the churches of 
France and Flanders. I have already given some reason 
believing that Discant was not unknown even among Irish 
ecclesiastics as distinguished from Anglo-Norman ones. Per- 
haps the kind of singing called Burdoon, which existed down 
to very recent times in the more remote districts of Ireland, 
such as the western part of the county of Cork and the 
counties of Kerry and Clare, transmits to us, although in a 
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only barbarous ones.®* The Latin Gens represented the Cla?id The Latin 
rather than the for we know that the Gentes did not 

consist of Patricians alone, that is, that it comprised persons not 
of the same family, though originally it must have been strictly 
genealogical. Properly speaking, it was only the noble fiunilies 
that were of the Glands^ the tenants and retainers, when not re- 
lated by blood to the chief, only belonged to it. The Anglo- 
Saxons in very early times had the clan-ship quite as fully devc- 
loped as among the Irish or Scotch. The Anglo-Saxon 
Maegthy from Maeg^ a son or kinsman, represented the Irish 
Fine or House, rather than the clan, which comprised several 
Fines. The responsibility of the fimily for the acts of the 
members, was called the Mdeg-hnrhJ^^ Tacitus, when lie tells us 
that the armies of the Germans were organised according to 
families and relations, no doubt had in view such a Maegseeaft 
or mate-ship.®® 

The term Tuath^^ was at the same time genealogical and The Tuath ; 
geographical, having been applied to the people occupying a 
district which had a complete political and legal administration, 
a chief or Eig^ and could bring into the field a battalion of 

419; Birds, "JQS. There is an Irish popular saying which ex- 
presses the same idea. 

Cf. Irish Mac, gen. Make, old form Macqui. 

That the Maeg^S or family was responsible fur the acts of the members, is 
evident from the following passage in Beoioulf, where Wiglaf, looking on the 
cowards who desert their lord while engaged in a fatal combat with the Fire- 
Drake, pronounces a malediction in which among others things ho says ; 
lond-rihtes m6t of land right must 

jjoere raaeg-burge of the Tribe 

monna aeghwylc every man 

idel hweorfan wander void 

Beoioulf, pi QQ, Thorp’s Edition. 

See also Kemble’s Saxons tn England, i, 235, who adds the following 
comment: “Not each of you individually, but each and every man of 
your kin, cognation, or maegsehaft, shall be deprived of his rights of citizen- 
ship; from which we must infer that the misconduct of one person raiglit 
compromise his relatives, who are held responsible for his actions”. 

®® Quodque prsQcipuum fortitudinis incitamentum est, non casus, nec fertuita 
conglobatio turmam aut cuneum facit, sed faiuiliae et propinquitates. Ger- 
mania, c. vii, Caesar’s term is cognationes. 

The term Trehh occurs also in Irish, and means a family, in the sense of 
ft complete legal household establishment. 
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rude way, a relic of the artistic polyphonous secular music of 
the thirteenth century. 

“Burden” or Thc word coiTesponds to the English “burden’ 

oongs; or refrain. The peculiar kind of repetition of a verse or even 
of a whole strophe called a burden or refrain, occurs in the 
songs of many nations, even very barbarous ones. The 
Anapher or refrain was characteristic of the old Norse 
ballads, especially of the heroic ones called Drdpur. The 
lines constituting the refrain, or as the northmen called it, 
called in Stef, were of dilferent leno-ths and numbers, according as 
the poem admitted of being broken naturally into regular 
strophes. Sometimes it consisted of one or two lines with 
which each strophe began or ended, like the kind called 
tbeFwi-vteJt Vidkvcedi ; sometimes of a slioi t stanza like the refrain sung 

a particular . xxrx n 

kind of it; m cliorus 01 many modern songs. When the poem con- 
sisted of several parts, or was sung alternately, each person 
had a refrain which corresponded to his special part; Usually, 
however, the same refrain, which was a sort of general expres- 
sion of the main idea of the song or liallad, was repeated by the 
same persons in cliorits after, or at the beginning, of each 
strophe. The refrain occurs in ancient Irish poems a],so. 
In the “Fight of Ferdicuf^^'^^ there is a poem, each strophe of 
which consists of* six lines, the first of which is the following 
refrain : — 


Cluchi each, (jdine each, 

Each was a game, cadi was a sport, 

which represents the Vidkvcedi or refrain with which each ten 
lined strophe of the Krdkumdl or death song of Ragnar Lod- 
brok, commences : — 

Hjuggu ver med hjiirvi! 

We satiated witli the sword ! •- 


a similar 
kin 1 of re 
frain In the 
Fight of 
Ferdiad". 


In the “ Fight of Ferdiad'' the Anapher or refrain forms an 
inseparable part of the strophe, but in the Krdkumdl it is so 
loosely connected with the other lines of each stanza, that it 
may be omitted without affecting the sense in any way. The 


>09* Vol. ii., p. 460. 

1092 Krdkumdl, sive epicedium Ragnaris Lodbroh^ regis Danite, ed. C. 0. Rafa 
Kjobenh. 1826. 
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seven hundred men. The word was also applied however to a 
larger division, consisting of three or four, or even more Tuaths^ 
called a Mor Tuath^ or great Tuath^ which were associated to, 
getlier for certain legal and legislative purposes, and the troops of 
which were united together in war under one commander. This 
great Tuath represented Gothic, Tliiuda\ Old Norse, Thjoih; 
Old High German, DiuV^ All these words signify “ people”, 
that is, a number of families associated together partly by the 
bond of blood relationship originally, at least of the heads of 
family, but which gradually became a political association of 
tribes. In the same way that the M6r Tuath was an aggre- 
gation of Tuaths^ the Scandinavian Thjoth was an aggregation 
of Fylks. This word is derived from Folk^^^ a number of per- 
sons, and corresponds to the Sclavonic Pulky and the Greek 
Phyle — in which we have perhaps the cognate root. Fylk ap- 
pears to have originally meant a number — doubtless a fixed 
number, of armed men organized for battle. In this sense it was 
like the Irish Tuath^ a political division, but of genealogical 
origin. The Gothic Gavi or Gau^ was perhaps the German 

Tuath, Old Celtic tout, from a root tu, to grow, to bring forth young, 
to multiply, to be strong; stem, tut, people or district. In Old British 
it was tut, now tud ; and represented the Lithuanian tauta, the Umbrian 
tuta, lota, Oscan tout. It occurs in several compounds found upon Gaulish, 
or Gallo-Roman incriptions, e.g., Toutillus (Muratori, 1281, 6); Toutela 
(Gruter, 868, 2), Toutio-rix, a Gaulish name of Apollo (Orelli, 2069). 
The words T00TT10Y2 NAMAT2ATI2 in the inscription on a marble 
tablet found in 1840 at Vaison have been translated “Citizen of Neraausus” 
by Dr. Siegfried, but Prof. J. Becker suggests, and with good reason, 
that it should be “publicus”, that is, magistrate of Nemausus, or 
Nismes, — a fact of some importance, as it would to show that the cantons 
of ancient Gaul were called by a name corresponding to the Irish Tuath. 
The Irish name Tuathal and the Gothic Totilo are perliaps related. 

N. H. G. Volk.Qi.'L^X.vuhj-m. The tribe names Volcae, Volcae-Tec- 
tosages, Bdgae, Irish Fir-Bolg, eta contain the same root. Folcae in Volcae- 
Tecto&ages corresponds to Tuath in Irish tribe names, e. g. Tuath- Mairtini. 
The Vokae-Tectosages according to Ausonius (^ClartB Urbes, xiii. 9.) were ori- 
ginally called Volcas or Bolgas. 'Ihe name of the chief of the Gauls who inva- 
ded Macedonia was called Belgius or Bohjios, Tliis, like the Brennua of the 
Gauls who besieged Rome, must have been a title and not a proper name; it 
probably corresponded to the Gaulish Tooutious, or magistrate, nientioued in 
the preceding note. ^ 
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refrain of the Krdkumdl was probably sung in chorus with the 
clash of swords, the principal singer taking up the remainder 
of the strophe in solo. In singing the Irish poems having a 
similar refrain, it is probable that the first line of the strophe 
forming the Anapher or refrain was also sung in chorus by the 
principal bard and his attendant bards, the former then sing- 
ing the other lines in solo. ^ 

The Biirdoon was not, however, a simple ‘‘ burden” or refrain Tiie Irish 
sung in unison or alternately, of the kind we have been con-^^o^^rc- 

^ , fiainbuta 

sidering, but rather a species of Orgemum, o.r harmonic accom- 
paniment. The word JJurdoou is evidently derived from the 
Frciich, but I am unable to say when it was borrowed. 

Before the full develojiement of artistic polyphonous music a 
kind of Orgamim was used, called by the French Faux Bour- 
don^ and by the Italians FaUo Bor done* In this kind of har- Nature of 

1 • • 11 im.o 1 tlic c 

mony the accompanying voices sang above tJic tenor‘®‘^^ the Bourdon. 
imperfect Jaccords of the third and sixtli (instead ol* the per- 
fect accords of the fifth and octave, as in the old Organum^ 
whereby the tenor and the higher accompanying voice ended 
in the octave), the unpleasant hardness oC the fourth foimed 
by ihe two accompanying voices being softened by the tenor 
singing in the sixth below the higlicr accompanying voice. Nature of 
When a song was sung in Ireland witli the Burdoon., three Burdoon. 
or more voices took part in tlie singing, one of' whom repre- 
sented the tenor, the others the accompanying voices, who 
successively repeated the words of the song in a higher pitch, 
so as to form accords. The songs sung in this kind of 
canonical repetition were those which are accounted among 
the oldest known Irish airs, such as Seaghan O' Duihliir an 
QJdeanna^ “John 0 ’Dwyer of the Glen”, Ar Eire ni inneos- 
fainn ce ki, “ For Ireland I would not tell who she is”, efc., 
and which were, I believe, composed by persons acquainted 
with Church music. 

1093 ][)0eni explained above (p. dlv) that the tenor was the name given 
to the voice which tenebat, or preserved the regular Church chant. Clearly 
in this instance of the Faux Bourdon, the voice which discharged this func- 
tion corresponded rather with our modern bass than with our tenor. 

1094 singing of the Welsh and Northumbrians mentioned by 
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representative of the Fylk and Tuath, If this be really so,*^ it 
allbrds a strong proof of the geograpliical and political charac- 
ter, as distinguished from the genealogical, of those divisions/'^ 
Among the Anglo-Saxons the Laths {Laethe) of Kent, the Laths, 
Rapes of Sussex, and the Tridings or Triihiiigs^^ of other 
parts of England, were the representatives of the Mdr-Tuaih 
of Ireland, although in many cases the Laths or Lelas were 
Hundreds;®^ there is, however, much obscurity about those 
divisions. Here it may be proper to remark that the same 
regular subordination of divisions which we possess in modern 
times, need not be expected among the ancient populations of 
northern and western Europe, and that divisions of different 
countries which have the same name, or have their names 
formed from the same root, do not always hold the same 
relative grade. 

The Greek Phyle^ the Latin Tribus, the German Gavi orsuwa- 
Gau, and the Scandinavian F/jlk, were each subdivided intothe‘^'M«, 
smaller divisions. The Phyle comprised ten Denies, the Spar- 
tan tribe, ten Obai. Each of the three ancient Romulian 
tribes, the Hamnes, Titles, and Jjuceres, were subdivided into 
ten Gurim, the Fylk into Ileraths,^ The latter word appears jieraih. 

** Munch, Die nordiscJie yermanischen Volker, p. 131, TJiis work is a 
German translation of the two first sections of Prof. Munch’s Det Norske 
Folks Ilistorie. 

It may be objected that Jornandes translates by gens”; but it 
should be borne in mind that well informed modern writers frequently con- 
found local and personal designations in descriptions of new or little known 
countries ; besides which, Fy/k, like the Irish Tuath, had always more or less of 
a genealogical character. The pure geographical character of divisions only 
arises with the growth of cities. 

Of which the modern “ Riding” is a corruption. 

See Spelman On the Ancient, Government of England, p. 53. Blackstoiie 
considers the Rapes of Sussex and the Laths of Kent as an intermediate divi- 
sion between the Shire and the Hundred, each of them containing three or 
four Hundreds, just as the Mdr Tuath contained three or four Tuaths (see 
Frith Gablach, vol. ii. App. p. 502). Each Rape and Lathe had fi^rmerly its 
Gerefa or Reeve, acting in subordination to the Shire Gerefa or sheriff. The 
Trithing, which was a subdivision corresponding to the two just named, and 
supposed to have been formed by dividing a shire into three parts, liad also 
ft Gerefa, 

HeraiS, from herr, Gothic karjis, 0. H- German hari, a body of troops. 

The Irish Er, Err, and Erad, a champion, and Erad Criche, the captain who 
INT, G* 
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Conditions Even where social and political conditions were favouiable 
to the growth of art, tlie practice of the complicated artistic 
polyphonons polyphony of the fourteenth and lilteenth centuries rcc[uircd 
resources which could only be found in the courts of princes, 
in large cathedrals, or in rich abbeys. Notwithstanding the 
great intercourse between Ireland and France and the Low 
Countries at the period when Flemish polyphony was at its 
they did not zenith, thc Unhappy political and social state of Ireland was 
wholly incompatible with the artistic cultivation of music. 
The introduction of Protestantism arrested thc fusion of thc 
native Irish and the English colonists, and the growth of 
those political institutions which would have been the neffes- 
Effoct on sary outcome of such a fusion ; it also completely isolated 
o/iho"intio- Irish music. Irish liarpers no longer wandered over Europe , 
p^Sanl b'rencli jongleurs and minstrels had indeed already ceased to 
visit Ireland, according as English supplanted brench as the 
language of the Norman nobility. The Catholics, deprived 
of their cathedrals and abbeys, and ultimately forbidden all 
public worship, could no longer use even the simple chants 
of the Church. Thc new harmonic music, which received in 
one dirc'’tion so powerful an impulse from Protestantism, 
was introduced into the Protestant churches of the cities ; 
but it exerted nO influence whatever on thc popular music, 
owing to the impassable gulf which existed between the 
Irish people and thc whole English system, political and reli- 
gious. 

Social and At the beginning of the eighteenth century the native Irish 
rtato^'ire- wcrc for the moment effectually crushed. The majority of 
cighteen‘th® the Catholic gentry were either pauperized or in exile ; while 
century. held any land, were barbarized by being 

prived of the means of culture. They were held in such a 
state of abject terror, that all the youth of promise, who 
ought to have been the agents of intellectual and physical 
developement in their native country, were driven abroad into 
the only field open to them, and became the mercenaries of 
the Catholic continental sovereigns, especially of France, in 

Giraldus Cambreneis was perhaps a kind of Faux Bourdon of the. same kind. 
See post, p. dcxxiv, note. 
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from its derivation to have been applied to a district of variable 
size, bound to bring a certain number of men into the field, 
that is, some subdivision of the battalion which the Fylk 
represented. We cannot be certain whether the number of 
Heraths in a Fylk varied or was always a definite number. 
Munch states, however, that there are large and small ones in 
Norway, but be remarks that, considering that the Anglo- 
Saxons divided the Hundred into ten parts or Tithings, the 
more general division must have been into ten. 

Swedish We find mention in Gothland of a division called a Hundari^ 
jjundart. ^mong the Anglo-Saxons one of the best-known divisions 
The German was the Hundred, wdiich still subsists. In name at least they 
correspond to a division among the Old Germans, known to 
us by its Latin name the Cmtena, from whence has come the 
modern Canton, It is uncertain whether the Centena was a 
subdivision of the Gavi or the Gavi itself. In some instances. 
The English at Icast, they were, I believe, the same. The English Hun- 
dred might at first sight appear to correspond with the Flerath 
rather than with the Fylk, but on closer comparison there can, 
I think, be no doubt that the Hundred represented the Fylk, 
In ancient times the former had its “ Mot” or assembly, and 
the latter its “ Thing”, and in heathen days its own temple. 
This being so, the Irish Tuatli may be looked upon as the 
analogue of the English Hundred as well as of the Scandina- 
vian Fylk, though there were some points in which they 
differed. 

The Latin The word “ Pagus” was used by tlie Romans not only to 

ragusj ... . . •' 

express subdivisions of their native territory, but generally of 
other countries ; and was also used by medieval writers. On 
this account it deserves special consideration here. Pagi were 
fortified places raised for the protection of the country people 
in case of forays and hostile excursions, and are said to have 
been first organized by Servius Tullius,®^ though the division of 

commanded the troops of a CM or district in time of war, are certainly related 
to Herr and Ilera^, The relationship is tlie more interesting from the Crich 
being a subdivision of a Tuath. The Bavarian Hererietra consisted of forty- 
two shields, who were perhaps horsemen, 
w Dionys. Halicarn., iv. 15. The word Pagus appears to contain the same 
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vrliose wars they perished- by thousands. Or they dragged 
on a miserable existence when worn out by the hardships eiy 
dured in campaigning— their services forgotten by their 
masters, and necessarily ignored by the historians of the 
countries for which they had valiantly fought. In this fashion, 
at the cost of the intellectual death of the majority of the 
Irish people, the minority purchased a certain kind of tran- 
quillity, and this in turn led to the partial revival of art and 
learning among tlie Protestant Irish gentry. Protestant ^ate of 
hymnology, and especially the fine choral service of the hng- 
lish*Church, created a taste for artistic music, and the works 
of foreign composers accordingly found their way into the 
circles of the wealthy. This tranquillity and the consequent 
spread of civilization also softened the antipathy of the colonial 
gentry to the native population, and even symptoms of that 
common national feeling which is sin-c to arise among all peo- 
ples, no matter how diverse may have been the origin of the 
several elements of the popidation, when not blighted by in- 
fluences external to themselves, began to appear. Irish harpers, 
although proscribed by the law, were again welcomed to the 
homes^of many of the gentry, where they had an opp(^unity 
of becoming acquainted with the new artistic music, so dSFerent. 
from their own. The influence of this foreign music is per- of 
ccptible in the Irish music which was composed or modi-tnusk; 
fled about this time. Carolan, the best known composer of 
Irish airs in the eighteenth century, is a good example in 
point, as the influence exercised personally by the .distin- 
guished violinist Geminiani, and by Corelli, Vivaldi, and 
other contemporary Italian musicians, through their composi- 
tions, is distinctly traceable in his style. This foreign influence 
is •especially perceptible in his “Planxties ,* or dance tunes, 
which, although possessing a marked Irish character, are 
deeply tinctured with inspirations of a different kind. 

It is difficult, indeed, to reconcile the facts which we l^’^^wasin the 
concerning Carolan’s compositions. Dr. Petrie gives^ ^CMoian. 
Planxty of his in J^^-major, “ Lady Wrixon”, from a collection 
published in Dublin in 1720, eighteen years before his death, 
and another in -major, “ Lady Athenry”, published in the 
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the country people into Pagl is as old as the time of Numa. 

The name was perhaps given in the first instance to the fort 
and the village which grew around it, and was subsequently 
applied to the adjoining district cultivated or pastured by the 
dwellers in the Pagus. The inhabitants of each Pagus formed ‘ts political 
a regular political society, raising taxes, holding assemblies, tion. 
having a magistrate, and observing sacred rites in common — 
the festival of the Pagan alia. The two rvords “ pagan” and 
“ peasant”, which are traceable to the Pagus, preserve to us its 
two-fold character. 

In the obscure passage in the first chapter of the fourth book of usea by 

^ ^ ^ ^ Ctkisiir ns the 

Csssar’s Gallic War. in which he gives an account of the number ‘-•quivnient 
of Pagi which the Suevi had,*-*® there can be no doubt that • 

uses that word in the sense of Centena or Gau^ and therefore 
as the equivalent of an English Hundred and an Irish Tuaih. 

Tacitus also, in speaking of the German foot soldiers, tells us bv 
that they were selected from all the young men, an hundred 
from each Pagus, ^*-’ a number which may be connected with the 
name Centena. In another passage, moreover, he tells us that 
each of the elected judges, when dispensing justice in the Pagi 
and villages, was accompanied by one hundred men, of the 
people, who acted at the same time as his council; and in 
order better to signify the extent of the authority enjoyed by 
the judges,*^® he appears to speak of Pagus as a subdivi- 
sion o[' some larger territory. It is probable, indeed, thatTiirae-foid 
tJic Germans had a three-fold subdivision of each liic or of the 
kingdom — the Thuida or Diut; the Gavi^ Gau^ Centena or 

root as the Irish haga, to threaten, to ward off. This word was used to express 
the limit or boundary beyond which it was deemed unlawful aggression to go 
and at which it was lawful to insult and slay those who attempted to cross 
hy force. 

Hi [Suevi] centum pagos habere dicuntur, ex quibua quotannis singula 
niillia armatorum, bellandi causa, suis ex finibus educunt. 

Quos [pedites] ex omni juventute delectos ante aciem locant. Definitur 
et numerus : centeni ex singulis pagis sunt: idque ipsura inter suos vocantur; 
et quod primo numerus fuit, jam nomen et honor est. Germania^ c, vi. 

Eliguntur in iisdem conciliis et principes, qui jura per pagos vicosque 
reddunt, Centeni singulis ex plebe comites, consilium simul et auctoritas 
adsunt. Ibid,, c. xii 
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same year. Now a key of four or three sharps was an imr 
possibility in Irish harp music, so that whoever took these 
tunes down from Cardan’s playing must have altered them to 
adapt them to the modern style of music. We must presume 
that the publication took place with the composer’s knowledge ; 
but did he know of the alterations which were'made in the 
written settings from his playing? The character of Cardan 
does not permit us to think that he was indifferent to the way • 
in which his compositions should be published; nor could 
' we, without evidence of the fact, believe that any friend 
of his would in noting down his compositions, alter any of 
them in key and structure, or any publisher during hia, life- 
time materially alter the setting of his airs, without the com- 
poser’s concurrence. We must, then, believe that, being well 
acquainted with the attraction which the ^Italian style of 
music possessed for the classes who were his patrons, he con- 
sidered it wiser to let his melodies circulate among them in 
a similar dress, even at the cost of deviating from the original 
type. It is worthy of notice, however, that in the air Lady 
Wrixon”, the seventh, wherever-it occurs, is flat. 

Commence- It would appear that the transformation ?of the Insh 
transfonna*, homophonous music into harmonic music really began about 
honKipho- this period. Lut the change was soon arrested. I or while 
nous m , hand the political and social slavery of the majority 

of the nation— of that part who possessed and cherished the 
rise of a traditions of the Irish past— rendered the rise of a school of 
iriXitiusic genuine Irish music impossible, on the other hand the increaa- 
impossibie, facilities of travelling brought the Irish gentry 

more and more under English and foreign influences, and 
diminished day by day that taste for Irish music which they 
had begun to imbibe during the brief period of their previous 
seclusion. The Irish harper, no longer meeting with the same 
weleome at the festive board, gradually became extinct, and 
arttaiic se- Irish music found a last refuge in the homes of the peasantry, 
veiopemeiit isolation, wliilc preserving it for some time longer 

OTtireiy »r- from being transformed like the popular music of other coun- 
re.t«d. artistic developement, 

.^Rfe, p. dizxii ; and p. dlxzsix. 
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Hundred; and a division coiTOponding to the Jinglish lithingf 
and to this last tlie torm Pagiis may have been applied. 
These would correspond to the Anglo-Saxon or king- 
doms, Lathes or Rapes, Hundreds (called in Yorkshire, etc., 
Wapentakes), and Ti things; to the Norse Riki or kingdom, 
Thjothsy Fylks^ and Ileraths. Tlie Irish subdivisions of the pro- 
vincial kingdom or Cuicidh^ were the Mor Ihatha, the Ttialli, 
and the third, a division of considerable interest, the Baile or 
Bally. The term Riccef or Rige^ was also used by the Irish for 
a provincial kingdom. 

The fiisii The Irislr' Balle^ in its most extensive signification — for, 
as we shall sec presently, it had two — probably represented 
the Latin Pagus.’®* 

Like the latter, it probably had its fort for protection against 
sudden attacks. If the fort belonged to a Rig or king, it was 
a Dun, for the laws expressly state that “ he is not a king 
who has not a Dun, and it is not a Dun without a king”. 
The word Baile itself is cognate with the Sanskirt Paili, a vil- 
lage or place, the Greek ttoAic, and the Norse or Boeli, 
which meant a farm or manor, and hence in time a village, the 
residence of a Boerulr or Bnendr,'^^ equivalent to the Anglo- 
Saxon Bonde, German Bauer or peasant. There is also a 
Middle Latin “ Ballium”, which is certainly connected with 

'O' O’Flaherty translates Baih by Pagus; speaking of a Carrucate, which he 
confounds with the Carrow or Cealhramhadh, he says ; “ qusB ex nouiinis 
notione cst quarta pars pagi”. Oynyia^ p. 24. 

'O'* I361~Byr, praedium i^Maynus mya Inns lerfmtta, 6), byr, m. oppidum 
(ibid.) yen. Byss and Byjar, p/. Byir, oppida {Olafs saya Ttyyyvasonar, c. 
131, 3), halt 161, a high place or abode, a fort or castle (O/a/s saya, kins helya 
15) i solar bol, the abode of the sun, heaven {Geisli— Pa«ar<// a;?a, Christiania, 
1869, stanzas, 38, -C4) ; dreka b6l, the serpent’s bed or nest {jhid* 38) ; dag 
b6l, sedes dici, lieaven ; dagbois konungr, God, the king of Heaven (ibid. 6) ; 
b61 ela, the abode of storms (the atmosphere) Arnyriuii Uistoria, Biskupa 
Soyxir t. ii. 

'O' Bubndr, Coloni ; Buandmenn, rustici coloni (Snorra, Edda. Ed. a Magn. 
Hafn, 1848), B6andma«r, a husbandman {Gruyas, I. 479-480). Cf. Biia (by, 
bjyggu), habitare, incoluere; er jjassi bjo, where Thjassi lived (Gnm- 
nmndl, 11); bua )jeir llo^t Ilropts sigtoptir, tliey dwell under the dome of 
llropts (i.e. Odin’s) martial ball, i.e. valhalla ( VUluspa, 66), cf. Lat./imt/-Ufl, 
an estate. 
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left it entirely in the hands of itinerant pipers and 

fiddlers. .. t • i. 

Harmonic music has now penetrated the last retreat of Irish 
music. The piper, like the harper, is gradually becomrngiruhhomo 
extinct, and in a few years more every sound of the old music mnaio; 
of Ireland will be extinct, and will be thenceforward re- 
producible only through the labours and studies of the 
•musical archaeologist. The irresistible influence of 
opera and of harmonized sacred music, which have nowe"“‘- 
penetrated directly or indirectly into every part of the 
country, would have been sulficient of themselves to rapidly 
eject .old Irish music;— the more so, as a modification m 
the esthetic feeling of the people has been slowly taking 
place during nearly a century. But a still more potent 
agent of change, and one which more directly acts on the mass 
of the people, has been in operation for the last thirty years, 
namely, the temperance and other popular bands. Since the 
music of a modern band must necessarily be harmonized, the 
popular ear is being gradually trained by these bands to 
harmony ; and when to this is added the fact, that the tunes 
played by them are, for the most part, of the most modem 
and lightest construction, we cannot be surprised if the melo- 
dies occasionally played in the old keys seem strange, A 
radical change in the esthetic feeling for music would soon 
follow, were not the sentiment for a peculiar rhythm more 
deeply interwoven with the character of a people, than that 
for either a particular scale or system of tonality. Again, .the 
Irish airs, which from patriotic motives form a large part of 
the music of those bands, must be arranged for the several 
instruments ; but as this is done, as a rule, by persons wholly 
ignorant of the peculiarities of Irish music, and but very mode- 
rately provided with a knowledge of even the general princi- 
ples of harmony, scarcely a trace of the special character- 
even rhythmical — of true Irish music is preserved in this 
popular band music. And if perchance any traces of it do 
escape the arranger, they are sure to disappear in the execu- 
tion of the performers.*®®** 

The drum, which was not at all used by the ancient Irish, has unfor- 
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Ballet notwithstanding the double /, which has made some phi- 
lologists hesitate to connect them. The second I is inorganic, as 
in “ Bally”, the modern representative of the Old Irish word, 
and to me there appears to be no doubt that the Latin came 
from the Celtic form of the word rather than from the Norse.*®* 

The peasant holdings constituting the ancient villages and 
hamlets of Wales, were called either Gwellys or Gavaels^ or, The amiia 
as they are written in Latin documents, Wele and GabellcBt waiea 
or Gavellce, These words are not exactly synonymous ; they 

Stokes {Trish Glossesy 1 1 0, p, 48) says : “ If notwithstanding tlio singleness 
of its /, we connect it with the Med. Latin Ballium, we are only led from one 
difficulty to another : for who shall explain ballium ? The earliest instance 

1 have met of the occurrence of haile is in the I'ripartite Life of St. Patrick^ 
iii. 12: tanic victor do ingahail (leg. inigabail?) patricc asin port corraboi 
immuiniu draigin boi i toeb in baile. “ To avoid Patrick, Victor went from 
the house till he was in the brake of thorns at the side of the haiU\ At p. 

15G, he notices an earlier occurrence of the word in the Book of Armagh, f. ii. a 

2 (top margin) “ k hdile inso sis as tncerlus'*, “ there is a place here below that 
is incerius". Dr. Reeves (Proc. of Royal Irish Academy, vol. vii., p. 484) is 
of opinion that this marginal note is contemporary with the Book of 
Armagh itself. He also considers the meaning implied in this passage — viz , 

“ place”, to he opposed to its connection with “ ballium”, and adds (p. 485) 

“ meanwhile we have unfortunately no certain instance at an early date of a 
proper name into the composition of which this term enters”. 

The word in the text of the Tripartite Life, ingahail is better than the 
suggested reading of imgahail The former means to remove, to watch, 
guard, or take care of, and expresses the meaning of the passage better: 

“ Victor came to meet (to watch or guard) Patrick to the port (place), 
until he was in the brake of thorns at the side of the Baile, and out of this 
brake he spoke to Patrick, and commanded him to go back to the Sahall'l 

Many passages may be given where Bade has the meaning of place, thus 
in the vellum MS. in the Brit. Museum known as Egerton 88, we have; “in 
cnAippe6 t)4 'oopn X)^^, icip -A hiApAiin, ocup ah bAite a negAptAp a 
ViA-oApc puippe”. The cnairsech twelve fists is its length from the iron to 
the place where its horn is fastened upon it (63, b.b.). 

In the same MS. the words mbi Baile are used for an ever boiling pot. In 
the MS, H, 3. 18. T.C.D. the words are Bkh Bade, which is probably the 
more correct form. The ever boiling pot is only a figurative way of express- 
ing an ever open house. The passage in which the word occurs is about the 
IHre of the mbi Baile or Bith Baile, and the stay upon the distress levied for 
its restitution. The following commentary upon the original passage con- 
tains several meanings for Baile. 

" Why is it that it is called Caire 1 Because it always keeps a violent boil- 
mg steam over it on the fire; or it is the name for a pantry or shrine [i.e. a 
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This disappearance of Irish music before harmonic mus?c ^ 
is as inevitable as the disappearance of the red man before 
the ever encroaching white. But though it would be a hopeless 
task to attempt to prevent it, yet it is a matter for legitimate 
complaint that educated Irishmen and Irishwomen possessing 
musical tastes, professing patriotic sentiments, and endowed 
with ample wealth, have allowed, and are still allowing, one 
of the richest treasures of melody which ever flowed from the • 
soul of man to die away into oblivion. Just as the myths 
and legends of an early age are the mine whence the poet, 
the painter, and the sculptor derive materials and inspira- 
tion for the works of a more artistic age; so the mqjodies 
which spring as it were spontaneously from the soul of a 
people and foreshadow the special esthetic qualities which 
ought to characterize their higher artistic creations, if allowed 
to develope their intellect freely according to their own natural 
bent, are the woof with which a great musician weaves the 
tissue of his compositions. Almost all modern composers 
have helped themselves freely from the stores of the popular 
melodics that abound in nearly every country, and this 
not merely in the occasional introduction of subjects into 
orchestral or pianoforte compositions, as Haydn has done, but 
more largely and more successfully in the selection of arias for 
operas. Weber not only worked up Tyrolese melodies in his 
operas, but has used cve^Arab airs happily, as for instance 
in his Oberon. KossiuTs ’ finest works sparkle with the 
melodic gems of his native country: witness his “Di tanti 
palpiti”. A few Irish melodies likewise figure in modern 
operas; as for example JStd/i/tn a ruin^ which under the name 
of “ Un air Ecossais”, constitutes the principal theme in the 

tunately become the principal instrument of our popular bands. If the 
worthy Sebastian Virdung were to hear a temperance or trade band of our 
day, he would be justified in his opinion, that if beating and thumping make 
music, then coopers are musicians when they make barrels, and confirmed in 
his belief that the drum was invented and first made by the devil : “ • • 

Ich glaub und halt es fur war, der Teufel hab die erdacht und gemacht, dann 
kain Holtsaligkeit noch guts daran ist, sunder ein vertempfung und ein nie- 
dertruckung, alter sussen melodeyen un der ganzn musica”.— i/ustca getutsch , 

mi.- 
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The oweiiy could botli bc applied to holdings in the same villa; and it ap- 
whillf pears each of them could bc occupied by freemen or serfs.'"^ 
The word Gavael or Gahella represented the Irish Gahal or 
Gaiiaelt ph Gabla or Gahalla Fine, or the branches of a Fine or 
family, who were liable, like the Saxon Mcegth, for the penal- 
ties of the crimes, etc., of the members, and entitled to a share 
of the inheritance according to the law of Gavelkind.*"^’ So 
that Gahella meant all the members of a family having an in- 
terest in a certain holding, and sometimes meant the holding 

cupboard or meat vessel], which is kept behind the colba [or partition] ; it 
is in it tliat sweet seasoned meats are preserved to save tlie Enechruice [i.e. 
the blushes of the master and mistress of the house]. Or Baik is the name 
of kings, and also for tlie house in which their food is made, and it is their 
Dire that is upon it wliile the food is being prepared, and until it is finished 
and cf)nsumcd. Or Bidle is the name of a Brodmuc Feneada [a cooked crisped 
pig], i.e. a slice or flitch of pork cooked and browned; or it is a name for an 
anralh Tuai/icid [i.e. a house w'here people are entertained], and it is thoir 
Dire that is upon it until they go away out of it”. MS 11. 3. 18. T. C.D. 848. b. ; 
and lit it. Mus. E<jeriony 88, f. 57. b.b. 

From thi.s interesting passage it would appear that there was a public re. 
fectory in every 7>Vn7e, or at all events in each Bade Bintach. In the Amm/s 
of the Four Masters (O’Doiiovan’s ed. vol. v. p. 1578) at the year 15C0, the 
word Bade occurs for castle. All the meanings given in the foregoing pas- 
sages agree fully with the meanings given in the preceding notes for the 
Norse F>6/, Boeli, which originally meant a homestead or place occupied, and 
then the demesne attached to the house, and ultimately the village or town 
that grew about it, and then to any place in general, or to place in the abstract. 
The general use of the word to designate a house and its demesne or farm 
would explain why it would not be used as a topographical name; just as now 
we do not use the word “ townland”, its modern representative, as the name of 
any special one. The names which are compounded of Bally now in use, are 
the result of the change of language, and would not have been employed, at 
least in the same way, if the Irish people liad continued to speak Irish. The 
word />’a/y occurs in Old English for the jurisdiction of a bailiff, who in olden 
time was of very different rank from the offictrs now called by that name, as 
the following passage from Itobert of Bruime shows : 

“ Sir Jon of Warenne he is chef justice 
Sir Ileiiry Percy kepcs Galwayo 
These two had baly of these londes tueye”. 

> 0 ’' A IFt/eor Gahella occupied by the former was called a Wde or Ga- 
belia libera; and by the latter, a Wele or Gabella nativa. The Liberi and 
Nativa corresponded, as we shall see hereafter, to the Irish Saer and Daer 
Ctili. 

See on the Ftne, post, p. clxii. 
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oWtiire of Boieldieu’s La Dame Blanche, and “ The last rose 
of summer'*, in h lotow s MaTtha^ 

These two airs teach a lesson on the fortunes of Irish music 
which ought not to be forgotten. How Eibhlin a ruin came «**«» « 
to be transformed into Robin Adair, may be gathered from 
what is told by Dr. Petrie in the Lectures."’*' From what is 
there stated it is plain that the air with loords adapted to it, in 
praise of Robin Adair, became very popular, and passed into 
vogue among the Protestant and English society of Dublin 
and. its neighbourhood early in the seventeenth century. 

Thence it soon found its way into England, where, when in 
the lilst century the attention of musical critics like 1 )r. Burney 
was directed to the peculiar construction and rhythm of Scot- 
tish music, it was naturally assigned to Scotland, in the ab- 
sence of any acquaintance with the music of Ireland, and this 
Scottish nationality seemed to be borne out by its name. Long, 
however, before the hero of Robin Adair was ever commemo- 
rated in song, the air Eibhlin a r'ldn was popular in parts of the 
country least in contact with Scotland. If its name and words 
were sufficient to transfer its nationality north of the Tweed, 
simil§,rly the words of Banim, Saggart a ruin, ought to be able 
to coax it back again. 

As to “ The last rose of summer”, Dr. Petrie has already “ 
observed"’*® that “ The young man’s dream” and “ The groves summer", 
of Blarney”"’** are really the samejpr, the latter being only a 
modern version of the former, better adapted for rendering by 
ordinary (especially male) voices. Now we know that “ The 
groves of Blarney’’ was written in the last century to celebrate 
the beauties of the pleasure grounds at Blarney, the residence 
of a lady of local celebrity. This song naturally circulated 
widely among her friends and acquaintances and the Protes- 
tant society of the time in Cork and Dublin. It was this 
latter version that Moore had before him when he wrote “ The 
last rose of summer”. Neither he nor his musical assistant 

'**' VoL ii., p. 296. 

"”® Op. cit., Introduction, p. xt. 

1089 * 1^0 corresponding '^ODgs in Moore^s Melodies are ‘‘As a beam oer the 
face of the waters” and ‘‘ The last rose of summer”. 
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itself. This view is borne out by the use of the word as the name The awmy 
of a measure of land in the Venedotian code, containing sixty- waiSI* 
four erws or acres, so that it appears to have represented 
the Irish Ballyboe. Gwehj, on the other hand, meant, in its 
most limited sense, a couch or bed, and is often so translated 
in Latin documents.'”^ In the ancient laws of Wales it meant a 
settlement for a family*"*^ or household, and Gwelygordd, a sub- 
division of the Cenedl or Cinil^ that is a number of Gwellys^ 
perhaps united for legal and administrative purposes analogous 
to the Irish Baile-Biatach, to be described presently. A 
Wele or G welly ^ then, represented a whole, or parcel of land 
indicated by a special topographical name, often derived from 
that of the possessors, as Wele Kefwrth ap Cador; while a 
Gahella represented, properly speaking, rather the family itself. 

The word Tir Gwelyawg applied to freehold land which could 
be inherited, seems to indicate that Wele or G'welly was ap- 
plied to parcels of land, or holdings of which the possessor had 
socage tenure. Wele and Gicelly are the exact equivalents of 
the Irish Baile and the initial Welsh representing 

the Irish as is proved by the Irish Bes4igi being the equi- 
valent of the Welsh Gwes-tva, The existence of the two forms, 
one containing a single Z, and the other a double ll as in Irish, 
is also of great interest. Gwelly was used as a topographical 
designation exactly in the same way that Bally was used in 
Ireland, but did not get fixed as part of the permanent names 
of localities to the same extent as the latter. In Gwelly as a 
bed or couch, we have the exact equivalent of B6l in dreka 
1)61^ the serpent’s bed, — an interesting confirmation of the 
relationship of the words. 

The word Duu above mentioned represents the old -Norse 
Tun^ German Zaun^ which now as well as anciently signified 
an enclosed place of residence. In England, however, the 

Tota villata de Penman tenetur in quatuor leciis et omnes inde teneutes 
aunt Nativi, videlicet Gwele Ithyk, Gwele Ostroyth, Gwele Llanraynt, Gwele 
Gwayssane. The Record of Caernarvon, published by the Record Commw- 
sion in 1838, p. 90. 

Ancient Laws, 109, 12 ; 111, 20 infra. 

Ancient Laws of Walts, 82, 5, 6. 
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Sir John Stevenson was able to trace its identity with . 
the original, “ The young man’s dream”. We can easily un- 
derstand that the altered air coming from an Anglo-Irish source 
into England in the last century, came gradually to be looked 
upon as an English air; its parentage not being known, and 
its smoothness facilitating the mistake. Although, however, 

“ The last rose of summer” is thus.shown to be of Irish parent- 
age, no one could claim it as a specimen of old Irish music. * 
It is at best a variation upon an old air, written under the full 
influence of modern musical ideas. • 

Caprice of I'havc already referred frequently to the caprice with which 
the collectors of Irish airs deal with the keys and the teect it- 
irish aira. tuiies. They all profess to have “ noted down the 

strain themselves, or received it from some one who has noted 
it. Sometimes they have obtained several versions ot the 
same melody, and have exercised their judgment and discretion 
in preparing from those materials the edition of the tune to be 
source, of set before the public. Now it is evident that in the execution 
fnTdo';"”‘ of this process there is occasion for a double error, each being 
equally destructive of the genuine character of the air. In the 
first place, if the collector adheres to the pitch in whifh he 

may have heard the air sung or played, he may easily put the 
air into a key which was alike unknown and impossible lor 
Irish musicians. We know from experience that the greater 

number of unskilled persons singing spontaneously an air, a 
least without an instrumental accompaniment, will pitc ^ a 
that tone which is personally most convenient to them. How 
then can we rely on a pitch so obtained? and in case of con- 
flicting pitches, how are we to decide their relative or absolute 

accuracy? Secondly, guided by an acquaintance not usually 

very complete or thorough with the principles and practice oi 
modem music and composition, he is sure to look on certain 
sequences of notes as mistakes and deviations fi:om the (imagi- 
nary) standard of original purity of text ; some ph r^e s oi no 
he would naturally regard as utter abominations. When Hun • 
ing tells us that the Irish harpers at Belfast in 1792 had t re - 
. minor modes in E, A, and D, each of progressive 
he applies a prejudice which is received as an axiom by 
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Anglo-Saxon “ Tiin”, whence the modern “ town”, signified 
even in the oldest Anglo-Saxon a real town. Csesar tells ns 
the Britons called a place surrounded by ramparts and fosses 
ill the tlilck of the forest a town The old gloss quoted by 
Professor O’Ourry, which explains a Dan to be two walla 
with watei’, agrees with Cicsar’s account of a British town, and 
we may read his “ oppidum” as Gaulish Dun, the centre 
of tlie Pagus, and as Scandinavian Tun, Hence the Gaulish 
Segodunum, now Rhodez, would correspond to Odin’s Sigtun. 
Tlicrc can he no doubt that wherever a Dun or Tun was erected, 
a village grew up about it; just as alongside the mediaeval 
ijfljYeuicd castle tlic village of the retainers and serf's was built. 

Baile or Ballg an Irish topographical term 
was employed in two senses, the Ballyboe and the Baile-Biatach, 
Tiie Boe means a habitation or house, and is equivalent to the 

HallyboA, ... , 

equivalent Noisc Btu wliicli cxists iu SO many English town-names, 
as Appleby, etc. The Norse Bdl and Bg appear to be syno- 
nymous ; at least there is no doubt that By originally was a 
mansion or principal farm liousc, including of course sufficient 
land to keep a family in Independence^" In Ireland this appears 

Oppiilum auUnu Brit anni vocaiit, quuin Silvas impeditas vallo atque fossa 
inunierunt, quo inoiirdionis hostium vitandae causa coiiveniro consuerunt. 
Bel. GaL, Bk. v. c. xxi.— cf. Strabo, Lib. iv. 

' Tims, atjaii bi'i, eighteen manors ( Biysmdl, st. 35) ; bu er betra jjott litit se , 
haerer heima hverr, look upon thy emn house as better, however small, each is 
master at home dG and 37); heima (skal) best feita, en hunda 4 

hut, the horse should be fattened at home, the dog at the bu (i.e. the manor of 
a vassal), this line (//ayawa/, 83) is translated j “ doini equus sagiiiandis, canis 
in domo alieiia” in Egilsson’s Lexicon Pocticum aiitiquae Linguie septentrio- 
nalis; and by Karl Siuirock, zieh den Ilengst daheim, den Hund ini Vorwerk 
{Die Edda, str. 82, s. 107). The explanation I have given accords with the 
practice of th feudal lords, who always sent their young hounds tube reared 
tit the houses of their farmers, and practically agrees with Kgilsson’s. In the 
Jiipmdl, where Riyr recounts the labours of Karl, \vc liave the words gjdrra 
bu, ‘ and built a house” (strophe 20), that is, established a homestead. See also 
tlie note on BaUndr, ante, p. Ixxxiv. Perhaps Bdl andiiy being appll^ to the 
same thing may explain why the Bye-Laws of the G oths, that is, laws of the 
By or manor, are rendered by Jornandes as Bellagines. “Nain ethicam 
eos erudieiis, baruaricos mores coaipescuit; jiliysicam tradens, naturaliter 
pvopriis legibus vivere fecit, quas usque nunc conscriptas Belagines nuncu- 
p.int”; etc. Jordanis de Gtiarum sioe Gothorum orir/ine et rebus gesiis. Recog- 
novit, etc. Carol. Aug. Gloss. Stultgartia, 1861, cap. xi. p. 51. 
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, r '^a1 collectors. Dr. Petrie Kas given 

dsual school of l,e declares that an airins, Co- 
moro precision « harmony . of a correct 

nature must he ot indignation at the supposed 

has given expression to 

ruthless way in which the ™ the Melodies. 

.„i, tire tlythmid ..The w. thora”, 

He inslanees the “™ ^ ^ eximples of this unworthy 

“The twisting of the p . Melodies— “ When he who 

T‘'”le;-‘'‘“Oh“toK“n<l leuvc this .wtred ae'\ mi 
adores thee , Uh_ t and essential depar- 

.. Hew dear to me the ho h ^ 

tures from the original ^ex . ^ Rnntina amounting m 

”T^r:nhet,oV.»^^ 

it .hrepeWe Of '>0“g 1 fn ex^^eThi. neglect of 

ting ot “ The brown thorn , » » ex.»P .. ft, 

noting correedy the musrM . J j ^ ,. ' hU stiinras 

pret Moore m h. tUnedon, whniB *«• - 

„ettic.Uy dcective nnd Wito which so often 

.. the pecuhnnties o modem times” are un- 

distinguish our melodi onventionid style of modern 

•it'"” --1“ r oiSyt "r. 

li ^tSiofinstruction end tonsUties” of 

old Irish music. ^ t „ in his collection of “ The 

-="SxKiiS=.“-: 

cords his depsitme Irom hm ^t-^ ^ 

have already had occasion ' . j^sh character 

aU good judge, a. a return , ^ny derire of 

of the air. Certainly he was n for throughout 

approximating the tune to mo . he^has been careful 

the collection in arranging the harmonies he has pe 
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to have been the quantity of land sufficient to graze twenty- 
one cows or three CumaU^ the legal qualification of a B6 Aire 
of the lowest class, that is, of a free man having political rights ; 
and in addition, a certain quantity of forest, and sufficient 
meadow land to provide winter fodder. The following curious 
Irish entry in the Book of Armagh appears to represent such a 
typical homestead: “ Cummen and Brethdn purchased Ochter purchase of 
n-Achid, with its appurtenances, both wood, and plain, and mea- Tn Kk*o? 
dow together with its habitation and its garden”."'* Dr. Reeves"® ^*^™***’* 
makes the Ballyboe a " cow-land”, and tlnnks the term analogous 
to the Latin Bovata and Saxon Ox-gang ; in this, however, he errs 
by supposing to be equivalent to a cow, as indeed most The jBoKy&oe 
people are in the habit of doing."* “Cowiand”. 

In some parts of Ireland the Ballyboe is called a " Tate”, The 
which Dr. Reeves thinks is properly "Tath”, and perhaps**^ 
connected with “ Tothland”, the name of a division once used 
in England. He also mentions a custom in Norfolk and Suf- 
folk called Tath. The word is, however, obviously " Teti"t a 
house, as distinguished from a hovel or bothy, that is, a Norse 
Bdl or By^ and a Frankish " Mansus”."® The compounds of 
Tate or Tatty, as topographical names, occur only in 
counties of Fermanagh, Monaghan, and Tyrone, with the ex-counttes; 
ception of a few in Armagh and Louth. Now it is very im- 
portant that among the combinations of this word which Dr. 

Reeves mentions as modern townland-names, is Tattyhrack, 
which in name, and possibly in position, is the representative 
of the Teti BrieCf or speckled house, one of the three royal 
palaces of Einania, near Armagh."* Whether the word be 

■ 01 ^)^ 655 el Commen ACAf b^ACCAn occe|\ riAii-o coha feilb ice|\ p-o 
ACAf niA 5 ACAf tenu cotiAtlnif ACAf -Altubjo^Ac. fol. 17, See Petrie’s 
Trans. R.I.A , vol. xviii., part 2, p. 195; Stokes’ Irish Glosses^ p« 81, 

No. 680 ; and Rev. Dr. Reeves, Loc. cit, 

"*Xoc. cit, p. 477. 

"* It is right to say that the Norse Bu is also applied to cattle, e.g. hoggva 
hu jjegna, to slaughter the cattle of the citizens saga hinsgdda,c. 17, 

strophe 6), but this is a later and a secondary use of the word, which always 
means house, etc., in the Bdda. 

' “The Welsh Tgdden is the Irish Tetl Its primitive meaning ww a 
house or settlement, and afterwards it came to mean a certain quantity of land. 

"* This Tcti‘ Brice is mentioned in the very ancient tale called 5etr^%» 
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to maintain the peculiar characteristics of the original. Thft 
has led him in many cases to set a “ bagpipe” bass, recognizing 
the impossibility of bringing the harmonies within the con- 
ventional rules. Yet the tunes he has thus dealt with belong 
precisely to that class of melodies which has been most subject 
to foreign influence. 

nistinction I think a distinction ought. to be drawn between those who 
o\.ject of the profess to collect old airs with a view to their preservation, and 
giaaiuithe those who propose to use old music as material to bo trans- 

nni^t in r x: ^ ^ 

with ibrmed and worked up into compositions constructed in ^c- 
cordance with the principles of modern harmonic music, and 
adapted to tlie altered esthetic feelings of the people. cThe 
labours of the former are to be judged according to the rules 
that apply to all other branches of scientific archaeology ; those 
duties of the of the latter by the rules of art. The musical archaeologist 
Qhaeoiogut ; sliould give tlie air exactly as he finds it, scrupulously render- 
ing every peculiarity of scale, tonality, and rliythrn, not making 
them “ perfect” according to the major or minor modes, or 
polishing them to. remove their “ barbarism” in order to fit 
them for modern harmony, and especially not adding anything 
to them under the name of “ harmonies”. As regards the 
latter point, they should never lose sight of the truth that it is 
as reasonable to look for Italian as the language of daily con- 
versation among Irishmen of the seventeenth century, as to ex- 
pect to find the forms of modern Italian music in the Irish melo- 
dies of that age. Irish music as such made no advance, as we 
have seen, subsequent to the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Surely it savours of ignorance to imagine that it ought to have 
elements that were not called into existence even on the Con- 
tinent until after that time. Irish music indeed and the Plain 
chant of the Catholic Church, which exercised so large an in-' 
fluence on its developement, stand on a footing of almost equal 
difficulty for musicians only acquainted with modern music. 
Formed on the same scale, using the same keys — quite diffe- 
rent from the modern scale and keys — they are alike all but 
unintelligible to men who will regard everything as barbarous 
that is not moulded in the forms to which they have been ac-^ 
customed tp look up as the type of artistic excellence. 
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of great Connected or not with the English terms mentioned by Dr. 
imt.iinity. tlicrc Can be no doubt that the term Teii modernized 

to Tate is of great antiquity in Ireland. Its application to a 
division analogous to the Ballyhoe strongly confirms the ex- 
planation of the origin of that word which I have given. 
Occurrence Irish topoOTapliical names afford us numerous examples 
/w/ of combinations of the Irish form Baile or Bally ^ ami of the 

anil Irish m i i i i l 

Baile In Noiso form Bol. The latter always occur along the coast, and 
graphical in districts once occupied by the Norsemen, llius in the Dano- 

names. ^ ^ ^ .t i t 

English territory of the north of the county of Dublin, we have 
^a^briggan, jBtiZrothcry, ^tt/dungan, etc. ; at Howth and in the 
immediate vicinity there arc i^a/scaddan, 7Ia/glais, /ia/doyle, 
Names etc. A comparison of the places the names of which are formed 

from B6i from Norse, Bol, witli those formed from Irish, Baile, shows 

thepripi-' that in the case of the foj-mer the primitive meaning of the 
ing better word, — a liousc or inaiisioii, is more or less preserved ; while in 

than those , ’ ^ , , . . t t 

in “Bally"; tjie casc of tlic latter the meaning is extended to the demesne. 
This circumstance, and especially the existence of the two 
forms of topographical names, arc of great importance, for 
they prove that the term Baile and the topographical no- 
menclature in which it is used, were not introduced by the 
Vikings. Dr. Reeves has drawn attention to tho geographical 
occurrence distribution of the two forms of names in Scotland. On the 
un-rasin wcst Bally predominates, and generally as we proceed east 
names. the Bol gains ground, and ultimately excludes the other. 
Thus in Aberdeen there are many Bah, but no Bally; in 
Elgin, Fife, Forfar, Kincardine, Kirkcudbright, Stirling, and 
Wigton, Bal is almost exclusively used ; in Argyleshiie many 
hallys, and only five hah; in Inverness, Perth, Ross, and Cro- 
marty, both forms occur; in Ayr and Dumbarton, both forms 
also occur, but the Bah jircdominate. Dr. Reeves suggests 
that, as the form Bal predominates in the region of the Piets, 
whose language, he says, is referred with reason to the British 
family of the Celtic, that language “ predisposed the tongue to 

Coinculaind, or the Sick Bed of Cuchulaind, in the manuscript called tho 
Ltabar na k-Uidhri, and published by Professor O’Curry in the Atlantis, 
vol. i., see pp. 376-377. One explanation of the use of the term speckled 
will be found in Lecture xv. vol. i. p. 332. 
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• The mmicim, M dWngubhed from the . 

gist ouoht to be free to deal as he pleases with the mater 

thich he proposes to use in the construction of his composi- 
tions The true artist need not. however, be reminded Aat 
if he hopes to produce works wliich shall at the same tune 
possess L qualities of form and treatment necessary to 
Lder them intelligible to the cultivated taste of Europe, and 
that ori-dnality and local colouring without which they would 
ie icepi to evc« tho mos. c.smop.l.t.n V. 

he should not do violence to the national music which he p 
pose7usin., but, having entered into its spirit, endeavour 
S graduali; tramform it as it would have been natural^ tr- 
formed by the people themselves if they had possessed a true 
national school of artistic music.""" It is by these canons t la we st^enson 
should judge the work of Moore and Stevenson on t ie one 
hand, and of Bunting, Petrie and others on the other. Ju ge non. , 
by them the work of Moore and Stevenson was good work, 
and without entering into a criticism from an artistic point of 
view of the manner in which they modified and arranged tlie 
music of the Irish melodies, which I am not qualifaed to o 
have no hesitation in asserting the justice of their abstrac rig i 
to depart from their originals. But judged by the same c-ons~ 
Buntfng or Petrie had no such right, and every, the least, de-^^^ 
parture which they made from the scale, tonalUy, or rhythm of 
Irish music in the direction of modern music was a mistake. 

Irish musicians are at present doing nothing for Irish .liLTdo 

either as archaeologists or as artists. There is some excuse 
for their apathy as collectors, since unfortunately this is not a 
paying puLit; but it is unintelligible how Irish musicians 
Lould neglect such a pure fount of original melody as exists 

• in the unpublished airs of Ireland, and seek inspiration else- 

»00 If we want to know what a really great musical artist can do 

nationalmusicevenofaforeigncountrywhcnhehascaughtits^^^ 

he may not have mastered its detaUs, let us turn to an ™ 

certainly deserved in Great Britain at Icart to the close, is 

enjoyed-Xa iJonna dd L^o, ’J"*' ; * f oan be traced anywhere, 

steeped in Sco tish melody ^o m 

and yet we could imagine the whole eper ^ 

shadow of Ben Lomond rather than beneath the sunny sky of Ita y. 
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despatch the word with that brevity which the genius of the important • 
British language encouraged”."^ The Norse origin of the form drawn from 
Bal explains, however, the phenomenon completely. But here bution of; 

1 • r- 1 r 11- , . , the 

too the coexistence ot the two lonns, and their geographical »nd in 

T*,.. n r ^ »• Scotland. 

distribution is a stronger proot ot the antiquity ot both, than 
even their coexistence in Ireland. It is evident that the intro- 
duction of‘ the form Baile into the topographical nomenclature 
of Scotland was the result of the settlement of the Irish Scots 
on the west coast of that country. According to Irish tradition, 
the first colony established themselves there about the middle 
of the third century. There can be little doubt, however, tliat 
the event occurred not later than the fourth century. At what- 
ever period, however, the Scots first settled in Western Scot- 
land, the coexistence of the two forms Bal and Baile in that 
country dates from an earlier period than the Viking expe- 
ditions. 

The second application of the word Baih was in the Baile ihtBaiit- 
BiatacJif or Bally of the victualler or steward. The 
Biatach comprised several BaUyhoeSy in south and wx^st Mun- 
ster as many as twenty-four, and was a true political subdivi- 
sion of the Tiiathy corresponding to the Latin Pagus. It had some 
kind of judicial court and popular assembly, and was probably 
bound to furnish its fixed proportion of armed men and provi- 
sions to the battalion of the Tuathy though, as we shall presently 
sec, the number of men in a battalion was not a multiple of the 
number of Baile Biatachs in a TualU. It is probable, however, 
that each Baile Biatach did not furnish an equal number of 
men, because, as we shall hereallcr see, they did not contain 
an equal number of freeholders. 

Between the Bally boe and the Baile Biatach were several other topo- 
othcr denominations of subdivisions, namely : the Seisreach or dcnomina. 
ploughland, consisting, in the partsof Munster just mentioned, 
of two Ballyboes; the Ceatliramadh Bkailey or quarter bally, 
a term still preserved in the topographical names " carrow” 
and quarterland, consisting of three ploughlands. The name 
Ceaihramadh Bhaile is derived from the fact of the Baile 
Biatachy which contained twelve Seisreachsy being divided into 

Op. cit., p. 485 . 
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where. Has the current of fashion set too strongly In the oppo- 
site quarter, or is their ambition no higher than to compete with 
the composers for music saloons, gin-palaces, and similar institu- 
tions ? If artists cannot afford to collect or publish the still un- 
known national airs, surely there ought to be patriotism enough 
among wealthy amateurs to do so. Why should not the “ Society ^ 
for the Publication of the Ancient Music of Ireland”, of which 
Dr. Petrie was president, and under whose auspices the first and 
only volume of the airs in his collection was published, be re- 
Dntyof vived? Surely it is the duty of the Royal Irish Academy of 
Academy of Music, if it really aims at fulfilling the functions of a national 
^ institution, to educate the rising generation of Irish musiciasas 
to appreciate the music of their own country, and fit them so 
to transform it as to adapt it to the artistic style of our day, 
and by developing it, create a new school of Irish music, in 
which the melody which distinguished us in the past shall be 
wedded to the harmony of the present. 

Two kinds Everything I have said regarding the scale and tonality of 
miSia Irish music applies almost equally well to Scottish music. There 
are, however, two kinds of music in Scotland: the Gaelic or 
Highland, and the Lowland. The former is practically ^he 
same as the Irish, the only difference between the true melodies 
of the western part of Scotland and those of Ireland being what 
Highland wc might Call a dialectic one. They are both constructed either 
near?y The^° according to the gapped quinquegrade scale or to the old diatonic 
Irish music ; quin quegrade scale of the Church modes, move in the same 
five ancient keys, and differ very little in measiire or accent. 

1 10 1 The earliest reference to the existence of a gapped scale in Scottish music 
that I have met with is in Burney’s History of Music (vol. i. 31). But he 
only speaks of the omission of the fourth and seventh, but does not seem to 
' recognize that there was any difference in tonality between the Scottish and 
ordinary artistic music. Professor L. A. Necker de Saussure, who travelled in 
Scotland in the years 1806 and 1808, with the view of studying its geology 
and mineralogy, appears to have himself noticed tliis peculiarity of Scottish 
music ; he refers to it in the fifth chapter of the third volume of the account 
of his travels, which were not, I believe, published until 1821 ( Voyages en 
Ecosse et aux lies Hebrides), In the Introduction prefixed to George Thom- 
son’s great work {Thomson's collection of the songs of Burnsj Sir Walter Scotty 
etc.\ the author assumes not only that the Scottish melodies were constructed 
with a gapped scale, but that the Scotch musicians were unacquainted with the 
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four such quarter lands, each containing three Seisreachs^^^^ or 
nnmber of ploughlands. Each Tuath consisted of thirty Baile BiatacIiSf one 
farhUlT hundred and twenty quarters, and three hundred and sixty 
’ ploughlands. On this account it was also called a Triucha CSdy 
that is, a “ thirty hundred”, a term that would seem to indicate 
til at the Baile Biatach was the analogue originally of the Saxon 
muttha Hundred.*'® Colgan'*® translates Triucha Ced by Cauteredus or 
Cantreds centivillaria regis, as if each quarter or Ceathramhadh consti- 
fi? tuted a villa.*** The quarter would therefore represent the Tref 
Comparison of Nortli Wales, and the Randir of the Gwentian and Dimetian 
Intlwiisii codes; and Triucha Ced would be the Cantref of Wales and 
divisions, Centcna of the Franks, as I have already pointed out. The 
Baile Biatach corresponded to the “free Tref' of the Gwentian 
code, and to the Maynaul of North Wales; and the quarter, to 
the Welsh Tref oi the Venedotian code. 

Duodenary As the Irish Tuath or Cantred contained one hundred and 
liset” twenty quarters, it is evident that the Irish used the duodenary 
^ ’ system, or long hundred. The Norsemen used both the 

long and the short hundred,**® and it is probable that the 
and pro. Centena of the Germans and Gauls contained one hundred 

bablyalso t t . . i mi • 

In Gaul and and twcntv subdivisions also. The existence of an ancient 

Germany. •' 

duodenary division of the Saxon Hundred parallel with the 
division of the Baile Biatach into twelve Seisreachs^ may be 
traced in East Anglia in the division of the Hundred into 

"• Dr. O’Donovan {Ann, of Four Mast., vol. iii. p. 27, n. 9.) makes 
Seisreach and quarter the same, and gives the number of the former in a 
Bally Biatach as four, containing 120 acres each. 

Dr. Reeves, op. ck., thinks the Triucha savours of foreign extraction, 
and has its origin in the Saxon Hundred. There was analogy, but no 
more. 

Trias Thaum., 19, n. 6. 

**' Cantredus autem, id est Cantref, a Cant, quod centum, et Tref. villa, 
composito vocabulo tarn Britannica quam Hibernica lingua dicitur tanta 
terrsB portio, quanta centum villas continere solet. Girald. Cambriee, Descr,, 
c. 4. 

*** Hundrade usurpatur pro nuraero exx j scilicet observandum, veteres tarn 
per decadas quam duodecadas numeras8e,atque ad centenarium pervenientes, 
ilhim nil hundrad vel hundrad-tirad } alterum vero sen exx stor hundrade^ 
vel hundrad tolfrccd appellasse. Similiter lilla tusend mille erat, sed stor 
tusend aut tusend tolfimd erat hcC. (Ihre, Gloss.), 
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hence . met mMiy .i™ «e cWmed by the Scclch whiob m 
ondoubtJdly Irish, end on the other bond many true Soo'lish 

hr;S:a;'sS;.y-rt:tr , 

of bothLlselyrelated. Lowland Scot^^ 

constructed according to the ^ Jt^ 

tonic Church scale, and possesses the same five keys as the Irish . 

and ancient Gaelic music. It is unnecessay to key* of c. 

airs in the first of the gapped quinquegrade series in C. 11 the 
fourth and seventh be introduced into this scale, we have ^ I 
pointed out, what seems to be the modem major key in C, and is 
L in reality when the notes are played as in the natural scale. 

Most of the Scottish melodies in this key , which are very nume- ^ 

semitones, and consequently no matter what key they used, the scinitones 

+*nfT wo have a plain intimation that the tonality must have 

were wanting. Here we nave a piam i formerly 

been different from that of modern music. In the year 1831 Dr. 1 m , y 

editor of the Leipzig Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung, published a l*hle work 
M E^te wLerung der aehesten Tonkunst uls VorgesMte der Musrk 
Sen me on the special subject of the existence of a five-toned scale m 
Se Scotch and Chinese music. While the author added nothing 
subject, ho seems to have totally misconceived the tonahty 
music. The distinguished physicist. Professor Helmholtz, m the work 
already referred to, not only admits that the Scottish music was constructed 

• with a five-toned scale, but assumes that it was a quinqucgrado one, and that 

published a special work, several times referred to. The Music of the m 
ancient Nations, the object of which is to prove that all the early nations of 
Asia and Europe used the same five-toned scale; but beyond avaluable ac- 
count of the Assyrian musical instruments, as revealed by the — cuts m 
the British Museum, he has not added many definite facts to our knowledge 
of the general subject, and gives no analysis of the Scotti* or other ancient 
music to support his hypothesis. It seems strange that Herr Engel in his 
more recent work. The Study of National Music, should have made no use 

• of the inferences which are legitimately deducible from the existence of a a 
cient five-ton.d scale to explain some of the anomaUes 

northern nations of Europe. I may mention that although ^ ^ 

assumed that the flve-toned scale of the Chinese is the ^ 

scale of the Scotch, the assumption has never been proved. That 
have a flve-toned scale is certain, but so ^ ®r 

that it is a quinquegrade one. Indeed the q^quegrade character 
Seottish scale has also been assumed rather ***»» proved. _ 
ment ot the true quinquegrade character of the IriA ®ca , , . 

to the old Church scale haa tiow, however, placed the matter beyond doubt. 
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twelve Leets, or rather into four principal Leets, each of which 
contained three subordinate ones.*** ^ 

The twelve ploughlands in a BaiU Biatach and the thirty omirrenc* 
Bailes in a Tuath or Triucka CSd^ are examples of the oc^- numbers 
rence of the numbers twelve and thirty in the early topo-t^i'^tyio 

, , , *' j L topo^ra- 

graphical divisions of the European nations. Thus each 
the four tribes of ancient Attica was divided into three Phra- 
tries, or in all twelve; and each Phratry comprised thirty 
Houses, or in all three hundred and sixty. The Spartan Obe*n Greece; 
contained ten Triakades, or communities, each containing 
thirty families. The division into twelve Phratries and thirty 
Houses is more ancient, as I have already indicated, than the 
decenary division into Phyles and Demes. The Romans also amon g the 
had the number thirty or three tens in their divisions. Diony- 
sius**^ quotes a statement from Fabius, that Servius had divided 
the Roman territory into twenty-six regions ; so that with the 
four civic ones there were thirty, and therefore the same 
number of tribes. Niebuhr, who has amended this passage 
very happily,**^ says that it is borne out by a passage of Varro 
from Nonnius Marcellus. This division of the Plebs corres* 
responded with the thirty tribes of the Patricians, and the 
thirty Latin tribes forming ancient Rome. Among the 
mans too the number thirty appears to have characterized 
the earliest divisions, as is shown by the thirty Houses of 
Ditmarsh, the district which has best preserved the ancient 
Germanic customs. We also find the number twelve occur- occurrence 

... of twelve In 

ring frequently in confederations of ancient cities and states, 
showing that some sort of duodenary territorial division pre- 
existed. Thus, perhaps, the oldest of all such leagues, the 
Amphictyonic, the establishment of which was attributed to a 
son of Deucalion, or to Acrisius, king of Argos, was originally 

The twelve kings of the Eoganacht of Loch Lein appear to afford traces 
of an ancient duodenary system of a still higher order than the divisions of the 
BaiU Biatach, We have an example of perhaps an intermediate order in the 
division of Brentir^ now locally known as Breintre in the barony of Inchi- 
^uin in the county of Glare, into twelve divisions known as the da ceath* 
ramhadh degna Brdntm or the twelve quarters of Breintire, 

iv. 15. 

*** Ilistory of Romty vol. i p. 417. 
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rous, may consequently be taken as examples of our first key and 
when correctly played, the fourth or seventh, or both of them, 
are either omitted altogether, or used only as passage notes, and 
do not form an essential element of the key. The occasional 
omission of one or either of the notes in question is indeed, 
one of the causes which impart what we call a Scottish charac- 


mis- 


Aira In the 
key of D. 


Airs hi key 
of E. * 


Airs In key 
of G. 


Use of the 
“flat” 
seventh ; 


originated 
with the 
bagpipe ac 
cording to 
Engel ; 


ter to an air. . 

I need only mention the airs “Good-morrow, feir 
tress”, the old form of “ Charlie is my darling , ‘ Blythe, 
blythe and merry are we”, and “ Johnny Cope”, to show how 
thoroughly Lowland Scottish as well as Irish the 
quegrade key of D, or its representative among the old Churdi 
modes, that of/), is. The well known airs “ Auld Robin Gmy 
and the “ Braes of Balquhiddcr” give us examples of the third 
scale, E, in which the second and fifth are wanting. In the former, 
which is not a true Scottish air, but one composed in tlie con- 
ventional Scottish style, the minor second comes m as in several 
Irisli airs so as to give the third authentic Church tone m E; 
in the latter, the second is wholly omitted, and the ti on y 
once or twice introduced. The airs which may be referred to 
the fourth key, G, are rather examples of the seventh (authenUq) 
Church tone than of the gapped quinquegrade scale, tor, like 
the Irish melodies in this key, they are all charactermed by the 
flat or minor seventh. In some Scottish airs the action o ns 
note is so strongly marked as to produce a somewhat disagreeab e 
cfiect upon ears unaccustomed to it, as for example in t e o 
air “John Hay’s bonnie lassie”. The “Widows wail , or 
“Make! ’t is .hard to bide, O Willie”, and the dance tune 
“ Tulloch gorm”, are also characteristic examples of this key. 

’ Mr Carl Engel thinks that the frequent occurrence of the 
flat or minor seventh in Scottish tunes, or, as he expresses it, 
the preference given by the Scotch to the minor sevent , 
instead of the major seventh, originated with the 'bagpipe, 
the favourite national instrument of Scotland. This, he says, 
appears the more certain, as it is especially the rural dance 
tunes. Strathspeys and Reeh-tanes in which these peculiari- 
ties most frequently occur— which are ^ 

the bagpipe. The intervals of the common Highland bag- 
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occurTPucc composed of twelve states, each of which elected a judg'o 
styled a Pylagoras or Amphictyon, who acted as the represen- 
taSve of his state. The Panionian synod formed under the 
sdlb of Codrus, and of which Epliosus was the leading city, 
consisted of twelve cities of the Ionic tribes of Asia Mino>.\ 
Again under Cccrops, Attica really consisted of twelve dis- 
tinct states or municipalities, which had been incorporated 
into one state by the policy of Theseus. It is probable, how- 
ever, that he merely increased the central authority of one 
state over a loosely united confederation of a much older date. 
Another example of a similar union of twelve dependent lord- 
ships, each under a prince, is allbrded by the confederacy of 
which Alcinons was supreme ruler. And again, the supposed 
Gaulish tribes, the Tecto-Sagi, Trocmi, andTolisto Bogii, who 
settled in Bithynia, Phrygia, and Cappadocia, b.c. 241, were 
each divided into four Tetrarchies, or in all twelve governed by 
Tetrarchs. And lastly we have the case of the twelve associ- 
ated cities of Etiuria, the chiefs or princes of which fbrmedli 
council of twelve, who in case of war elected a leader or im- 
perator. 

Tha The Irish Seisreach was the extent of land which occupied 

«)r iiiou«ii. one plough, and represented the ploughland or carrucate 
of England, and the Saxon hide of land. Bede calls the latter 
“ familiam”, and says it was as much as would maintain a family. 
It was known also by other names, as raansum, etc. According to 
some ancient records, the hyde contained one hundred and 
twenty acres. Crompton, however, makes it one hundred acres, 
eight of which made a knight’s fee. But Sir Edward Coke is of 
opinion that a knight’s fee, a hyde or ploughland, a yard-land, 
or an ox-gang of land, did not contain any certain number of 
acres. This opinion is borne out by the fact that in some parts 
of the country it had sixty, and in others eighty, one hundred, 
one hundred and twelve, one hundred and twenty, and even 
one hundred and fifty. In Ireland the extent of the plough- 

Keeves (loc. dt.) derives Seisreach from seisr^ six, and each, a horse, 
and says it was understood to denote the extent of ground a six horse plough 
would turn up in a year at so much per day. This derivation requires con- 
sideration. 
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t5ipe, as Mr. Engel gives them, may be described as a scale 
of G with a’major third and a flat seventh. But, as the bass 
of the drone omits A, he thinks A minor must^ be regarded 
as the principal key of the bagpipe. He adds, it is true, that 
several of the bagpipe dance tunes are written m major 
instead of minor; but that the introduction of the mapr third 
appears to be an innovation, perhaps of the fiddlers, who also 
often play at rural festivities.""^ It is evident from what I have "p',-;'- 
said about the frequent occurrence of the flat seventh in Irish 
airs a great many of which arc known to have been composed 
J-or the harp, that l\Ir. Engel's explanation is not correct, ihe 
Sottish tunes in which the flat seventh appears arc in the se-trne or.g-n, 
venth (authentic) Church tone (that is, in the key ot G, with a 
major third and a flat seventh), which, as we have seen repre- * 
sents, when the third and seventh arc omitted, one of the keys ot 
the old gapped quinquegrade series. The major third, intro- 
duced by the Highland bagpiper. Is consequently not an inno- 
vation, but belongs to the key. I may also add that the rule which rale about 
Macdonald gives in his Complete Tutor for the great Highland shari** iu 
Bagpipe, that " the piper is to pay no attention to the flats and 
sharps marked on the clef, as they arc not used in pipe music”, 
is not, as Mr. Engel thinks, odd, but on the contrary, correct 
and in accordance with the structure of old Gaelic music. 

Examples of the fifth key. A, in the gapped quinquegmde Air^ m ter 
series of ancient modes, or that representing our modern minor . 
mode, are common enough in collections of Scottish melodies. I 
may mention the old air " Cockle shells” as one in which the 
melodic movement of the gapped quinquegrade scale maybe at 
once perceived, although in the modern settings of this and 
other similar melodies the semi-tones are occasionally intro- 
. duced.""" 


'>'» An Introduction to tht Study of National Music: London, 1866, p. 66. 

The Scottish airs which I have given as examples of the old keys have 
not been selected, but were taken at random. I have no doubt that much 
better examples are to be found in collections of old Scottish melodies, which 
were unfortunately inaccessible to me. But even in the case o ns music, 
I took my examples also at random from the most accessible published col- 
lections, although I might have had access to large collections ® 
published airs. My object being the illustration of a principle, and not the 
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land must have also varied, though in general it was one him* varied in 

dred and twenty acres.'*^*' This variation in the size of the 

ploughland or Seisreach^ and also in the size of the Ballyhoej 

may help to explain that of the Baile-Biatach^ which so^e- naue 
. ^ ’t rr\ 1 1 • nutach 

times, as in Monaghan, iyrone, and some other counties, ap- also variable 

pears to have contained only sixteen Baltyhoes^ or an English 

knight’s fee. 

The land in Ireland, as among all early nations, Avas ad- Lund first 

• ^ ° ^ udincasuied 

measured more by quality than by area. A denomination (luaiity 

J ^ J J and not by 

or division of land in a poor country was of larger extent 
than in a rich one. Hence arose the custom of estimating the 
quantity of land by the amount of seed required to sow it. 

Thus in Spain the quantity of land which could be sown 
with a Fancga of wheat Avas termed a Fancgada, and varied as 
the soil was rich, or poor and arid. It is in some such Avay we curious 
may explain the curious measures of land formerly used in the measures in 

n mi ‘ p 1 - 1 county 

county of Cavan. Ihese were a “pint ot about six and acuvun. 
quarter acres, a “ pottle” of twelve and a half acres, a “ gallon” 
of twenty-five acres, and a “ polio” of fifty acres. The substi- 
tution of a geometrical standard for one based upon the relative 
produce of the soil has ahvays been productive of great hard- 
ship to the occupiers of land. But in no country did this 
change press harder upon the peasantry than in Ireland, OAving 
to a concurrence of circumstances that existed noAvhere elseJ*^ 

According to the Corew Papers, No. 614, p, 197, the Ballyboe was of 
three different extents in the county of Armagh : in Orior one hundred and 
twenty acres; in Clanbrassil and Clanca sixty; and in all other parts two 
hundred acres. 

There were several other subdenominations of land in Ireland besides the 
Ballyhoe or Tate, the Seisreach or ploughland, the Cmthramhadh, carrow or 
quarter, and the Baile Biatach or true townlaiid. The Ballyhoe was divided 
generally into three Sessighs, the Sessigh into two Gneeves, a Gneeve being 
ten acres. The value of the acre itself also appears to have varied. Thus in 
Tipperary and Leix, now the Queen’s county, etc., there was a greater and 
a lesser acre. In the former the greater was equal to about twenty English 
acres, not including bog, mountain, and wood. In some districts, again, the 
land was estimated in Mart or cowlands, and in Capell or horse lands. In 
O'Byrne’s country, in the county of Wicklow, the former contained thirty 
great acres, which, if the acre was of the same extent as in Tipperary, would 
be about 600 acres. In Tipperary a Capell of land contained twenty great 
acres or 400 English acres. They were divided into quarter meeres oiCeath- 
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The special melodic character of the gapped auinquegrade . 
scale is so impressed on the Lowland Scottish music, that when 
a composer wishes to compose a song in the Scottish style, he 
is obliged to use the gapped scale, and if he uses the semi-tones 
at all, he merely introduces them occasionally as passing notes. 
The air known as » Within a mile of Edinburgh town” is a case 
in point. It was composed by Hook, an English composer, 
who lived about the end of the last century. This air follows 
strictly the succession of the notes of a gapped scale, except 
where the omitted notes are introduced five or six times as 
passing notes. The fine air “ Auld_ Robin Giay”, already 
quoted as an example of a scale in which the second and fift^ 
are omitted, is a tune thoroughly Scottish in character, though 
not composed in Scotland: it was composed, it is said, by an 
English clergyman, the Rev. Mr. Leete. The air “ O Nani^, 
wilt thou gang with me?” was composed by a Mr. Carter, who 

was, I believe, an Irishman. • n r 

If the Lowland Scottish music agrees with the ancient Gaelic 
music in the scale on which it is constructed, and in the 
keys in which its melodies move, in what do they differ? In 
a greater conformity with the modern style, especially in 
tonality, and in a peculiarity of measure and accent. It is not 
easy to account for the origin of the Lowland Scottish music. 
Two hypotheses suggest themselves : one is, that it is essential y 
the old Gaelic music modified first under the influence of the 
Saxon element in the population of the Lowlands, assisted by 
contact with the artistic music of the fifteenth century, whic 
was introduced into Scotland either directly by James the 
First of Scotland, or under his patronage, and by that of the 
sixteenth century through the influence of David Rizzio. e 
second is, that the old Saxon music, like the old Irish, wm con- 
structed on a gapjied quinquegrade scale, and consequently bad 
five keys; but that the rhythm, or measure and accent, whicd 
depended so much in homophonous music upon the phonology 
of the language, and (especially in the Teutonic and Celtic lan- 


nalydi. of a number of airs, any example* which I found 

and suited my purpose. This wUl also expUin why I have given so few ex 

.mples of each key, either Irish or Scottish. 
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Kumberof According to a curious poem, attributed to tlic antediluvian 
cS'eTc,, In Fintan, but which belongs in substance, though not in language, 
” to about the sixth or seventh century, and which ha& been pub- 
lished by Professor O’Curry in his tract on the battle of Moylena, 
there were in Ireland 184 Triucha 5,520 Baile Biatachsy 

22,080 Caethramhadhs or quarters, and (56,240 Seisreaelis or 
ploughlands, which would be equal to 132,480 Ballyboes or 
habitations of freeholders, or 7,948,800 Irish acres. If every 
ploughland in the country had two Teti or habitations in it, each 
Triucha Ced ox Tuath would have had 720 families of free- 
Numberof holdcis, wliicli at fivc to a family would give 3,600, or in all 

freeholders • ^ 

ill anderit Ireland 662,400, exclusive of Bothachs^ Fuidirs^ Sencleithej and 
other poorer and mercenary classes, who lived, as we shall see, 
upon the personal lands of the chiefs and nobles, and the com- 
monage of each territory. The 7,948,800 acres above mentioned 
is somewhat less than two-thirds the actual area of Ireland — 
the remainder nearly 5,000,000 Irish acres represented the 
commonage, moor, bog, and mountain, or uncultivated part. 
The That the Balhjhoe or Teii originally represented the holding 
thetype^ofaof a frccholdcr, appears to be borne out in a curious way by 
the number of them in a Tuath being almost identical with 
that of the armed men in the battalion which a Tuath was 
bound to raise. Indeed, if we allow for the Sahaid^ or coun- 
cillors of the Tuath, and the other Aires, or civil officers, 
whose number would be about twenty, they are the same. 
According to the Crith Gahlach, a perfect ploughing apparatus 

ramhadh il/aoir, of which more hereafter. See memorandum of Capt., now 
General, Sir Thomas Larcom “ On the Territorial Divisions of Ireland”, in 
Correspondence from July 1846 to January 1847, relating to the measures 
adopted for the relief of the distress in Ireland. Board of Works series, first 
part, p. 1 ; and Carew Papers, in Lambeth Library, No. 614, p, 197, 
copied in 1846 by Dr. John O’Donovan, and published in the Memorandum 
just referred to. Also “ The sundry denominations of the measuringe of land in 
Ireland”; the MS. Report of the Pleadings during the law-suit between Teige 
O’Doyne, chief of O’Regan (now Tinnehinch barony, Queen’s county), and 
his brother. Dr. Charles Dunne, which contains much curious information on 
this subject, Marshe’s Library, v. 3, tab. ii. No. 20; and Dr. Reeves ’paper in 
the Proceedinys of the Royal Irish Academy, already referred to. 

Giraldus Cambrensis {Top. Ud)., iii. 6, p, 737) gives the number in his 
time as 176. 
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cfti&^es) upon the structure of the verse, was developed gradually 
under the influence of artistic music. The latter hypothesis 
is one which recommends itself as the simplest and most natural 
explanation of the phenomenon. There are, however, very 
grave objections, not so much to the proposition that the 
ancient Teutonic scale was a gapped quinquegrade one, as to 
the view that the Anglo-Saxon scale was such at the period 
when the Lowland Scottish style grew up. In the first place, 
no traces of a gapped quinquegrade scale are to be found any- 
where in England, under circumstances which exclude the in- 
fluence of Scottish or Irish music, and the oldest airs of Scandi- 
navia, as they have been preserved in Iceland — as for example 
the melody of the Krakumdl, or death song of Ragnar Lod- 
brok, appear to be all in the diatonic scale. And in the second 
place, the older the Lowland melodies are, the closer they ap- 
proach to the type of Gaelic music; and the gradual influence 
of artistic music, and especially of the music of England, can 
be traced in the successive stages of developement through 
which the Lowland music has passed. 

The artistic polyphonous music of the fourteenth, fifteenth, HigWand 
and sixteenth centuries did not penetrate into the Highlands 
of Scotland, because there also there was no suUable soil for^W'«>'“ 
its developement, so that the native music, modified as it had 
been under the influence of the ecclesiastical chant, preserved 
its original character, like the Irish music from which it hadinfl>{»e« <>' 
originally sprung. In the prosperous Lowland country where music on 
the Scottish court lived, which had many rich abbeys and^o^w*?* 
large churches, and between which and France and the Low 
Countries there was much intercourse, the influence of foreign 
polyphonous music had begun to be felt as early as the times 
* of James the First of Scotland, as I have above mentioned. 

But this influence was arrested by the action of Protestantism. 

•The Scottish Presbyterians eschewed music altogether in their . 
ritual, and were in a fair way to make their country a song- 
less nation, had not political opposition to England acted 
stimulus for the preservation of the Scottish melodies among 
the Scottish episcopalian families and the more patriotic and 
less rigid adherents of the Kirk. Fortunately for. Scotland, 
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was the joint property of two or four of the lower grades of jhQBaiiv- 
freemen, so that assuming that each ploughland should possess 
one plough, this would give from two to four families on 
many ploughlands. I do not mean that every ploughland con- 
tinued to have two such free families upon itj on the con- 
trary, we know that the distribution of land among the upper 
and middle classes became, as in modern times, unequal. But 
this inequality was counterbalanced by the system of Ciilea or 
clients, who, while holding the land in perpetuity, paid rent 
of various kinds to the landlords. These rents were fixed, as 
we shall see, in the case of one class of tenants, but were more 
or less arbitrary in the case of another. I think, therefore, 
that we would not be wrong in assuming that before the Danish 
wars there were as many as two families to every Seisreac/i or 
ploughland of arable land in Ireland, whose houses might be 
described as “ habitations’', and who possessed an interest in 
the soil, the nature and extent of which I shall discuss in a sub- 
sequent section. 

Originally the Mdr Twa/A consisted of three or four Tuatlis 
but at a very early period, owing to j)olitical changes due to 
civil wars, invasions, etc., the system of M6r Tuaths w^as 
greatly altered, and many principalities were formed out of 
as many as ten or more Tuaths. Thus as early as the time of 
Corrnac Mac Airt^ wdio was paramount King of Ireland 
from A.D. ^27 to 2()6, the territory of Feara Midghe^ or 
Fermoy, was formed by the union of ten Tuaths under one 
soveieignty; and this in turn has been divided into two 
baronies. Again, some of the most important principalities 
were formed either immediately before or consequent upon the 
English invasion. Many of these large principalities were made 
into counties, sometimes by dividing them, as when the kingdom 
of Meath was divided into the two counties of Meath in 1543; 
and sometimes without making much change in their extent or 
boundaries But in othei: instances the counties were arbi- 
trarily formed by the dismemberment of two or more terri- 
tories. The English counties were also formed in this 
thus Kent, Sussex, Norfolk, Lindesse or Lincoln, etc., 
were formed out of ancient principalities, while Yorkshire was 
INT. 7* 
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there did not exist there, at least to an equal extent, the sanlc 
antagonism of race and religion which wrought such a chasm 
between the English owners of the Irish soil and the people 
of Ireland, so that the intellectual society of Edinburgh be- 
came as much interested in the preservation and cultivation 
of Scottish music as the peasantry, and consequently good 
musicians found it profitable to adapt her old airs to the forms 
growth of a of modem music. Indeed, so fashionable had Scottish music 
Btyie^of become at the beginning of this century, that composers like 
music?^ Beethoven undertook to harmonize the national melodies of 
Scotland. And Dr. Arne, the composer, of Vauxhall Gardens, 
Dr. Greene, and many other English musicians, finding mu^Ic 
' in the beautiful and elegant style of the Lowlands popular in 
England, composed numerous airs which now ornament col- 
lections of Scottish music. 

The Welsh It would be a waste of time to seriously discuss the state- 
rive their ment attributed to Caradoc of Llancarvon, that the Welsh 
the Irish, were indebted to the Irish for most of their musical instru- 
ments and much of their music, the authenticity of which I 
have considered at some length in the previous section. The 
geographical position of Wales, and the intercourse which 
subsisted between it and England and the Continent during 
the middle ages, must have afforded the Welsh abundant op- 
portunity, of becoming acquainted with the instruments and 
artistic music of all Western Europe. It is, therefore, highly 
probable that owing to the influence of the Norman minstrels, 
the native music was neglected, and that’ GTuffydd ab Cyi^ci^ 
OM Welsh merely attempted to restore the decayed Welsh music, and m- 
Sertyre. troduce the Irish harp, the Welsh one having been perhaps 
supplanted by the ViHe and other instruments of the Norman 
Cynan; jyiinstrcls.’^^* But whatcvcr may have been the nature of the* 

Giraldua Cambrensis tells us a curious story about the musical know- 
ledge of Itis countrymen the Welsh. He says the Britons did not sing in 
unison like the inhabitants of other countries, but in many different modes 
and modulations, so that in a crowd of singers, as is the custom of those 
people, as many different songs of various voices may be heard as there are 
heads to be seen, but nevertheless all uniting at last in the consonance of 
organic melody and in the soft sweetness of In musico raodula- 

mine, non uniformiter, ut alibi, sed multipUciter, multisque modis et bkxIuIU 
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formed out of part of Doira, and Gloucestershire is the union 
of an ancient shire of that name with Winchelcombeshire in 
A.D. 1017. In like manner the present county of Tipperary 
was formed in 1715 by the union of a county of that name 
with the county of Cross Tipperary. While, therefore, many 
Irish counties represent Irish principalities, none of them per- 
haps represent the original 3l6r Tuaths^ which belonged to a 
much earlier period. 

The baronies, on the other hand, in general represent the 
and did so to a greater extent two centuries ago 
than they do now. Since tlien, liowcver, great changes have 
been made in the number and boundaries of many of them. 
At present there arc no less than 325, or counting as one 
such new baronies as were formed by subdividing an old one, 
271. In one sense, tberefore, Dr. Reeves is right in saying 
that the modern baronies do not represent the ancient Triucha 
Ceds. On the other hand, the earliest baronies formed were 
made out oi' T uaths^ and as a whole the Irish baronies repre- 
sent the general distribution of the ancient tribes immediately 
before and subsequent to the Norman invasion. 

The modern townland may be looked upon as the represen- 
tative of all the parcels of land of whatever denomination from 
the Baile Biatach down, which had separate designations. 
Some of those parcels were Goi^ts or gardens, others Gneeves^ 
Sessifjhsf latesj or Ballyhoes, Seisreachs, quarters or carrows, 
and a few Baile Biatachs. It is probable that very few of the 
divisions contain now the same extent as the original parcel of 
land of the same designation ; nevertheless, they exhibit a vari- 
ation in extent quite as great as what would have existed in 

Dr. Eeeves, op, cit,^ says: “ It (i. e. the Triucha C^d) is sometimes, but 
incorrectly, identified with the barony, because occupying the second place 
in the scale", p. 475. Dr. O’Donovan on the other hand says that “ Triacha 
Cidd^ was the Irish name for a barony or iiundred {The Genealogies^ Tribes, 
and Customs o/Hy-Fiachrach). This is also the opinion of Mr. W. H. Hardinge, 
who says: “And these c.antreds [i.e. ruaf/is], being subject to some changes, 
were Anglicised into baronies or hundreds, and are now represented by the in- 
creased Ordnance .Survey number of 207, which includes cities, counties oi 
cities, and towns”. On Manuscript Mapped Townland Surveys in Ireland of 
a Public Character, from their Introduction to 23rd October, 1641. Proceed- 
itigsR.I.A,, vol. viii. p 41. 
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reformation effected by Gruffydd ab Cynan, the fact that the 
bardic meeting at which the musical canon of the Welsh was 
settled in the twelfth century, consisted of Irishmen and 
Welshmen, incontestably proves that the national music of 
both countries was then similar, or In other words, that the 
Welsh music in the twelfth century was constructed according 
to a qulnquegradc scale, either a gapped one, or the old dia- 
tonic Church scale, and that five keys were used. 

Assuming, therefore, that the Welsh music of the g^nicteToa 

century was, as I have said, constructed according to 
gapped qulnquegradc scale, modified, however, like the Irish 
mrwsic by the ecclesiastical chant, it is probable that it was^ut^w 
affected more deeply than the Irish music by the influence by ^ 

of the polyphonoiis music of Imgland and the Continent ; be- 
cause Welsh minstrelsy was in favour at the Tudor court, and 
was fostered by the Welsh nobility, even by those of Norman 
extraction. Nevertheless, there is reason to believe that even 
so late as the beginning of the sixteenth century many Welsh 
national melodies still bore evidence of having been con- 

cantilenas eraittunt. Ad^o ut in turba canentium, sicut huic genti mos est, quot 
vidAs capita, tot audias carmiua discrirainaque vocuna varia, in unam denique 
sub B mollis dulcedine blanda consouantiam, et organicarn convenientia melo- 
diamC*. Descriptio Kamhriaej c* xiii.) He goes on to tell us that in the north 
of England, beyond the Humber and the borders of York, a similar kind of 
symphonious harmony was practised, except that they only sung in two parts. 

(“In Borealibus quoque majoris Britanniae partibus trans Humbriam scilicet, 

Eboraci flnibus, Anglorum populi, qui partes illas inhabitant simili canendo 
symphoniac^ utuntur havmouia : binis tamen solummodo tonorum diffferentiis 
et vocum modulando varietatibus ; unit inferius submurmurante, altera vero 
superne demulcente pariter et delectante”. Ibid,') Notwith^tandirtg the 
“ glaring improbabilities*' of this statement, “ with the manifest ignorance of 
the subject in question” which the author displays, as Dr. Burney says, and 
the general character for untruth and exaggeration which Giraldus justly 
enjoys, it seems probable that the kind of harmonic music called F aux Bour- 
don (not true Biscanty as suggested by Dr. Burney) was used in secular 
music in the eleventh and twelfth centuries in Wales and Northumbria, The 
use of such harmony in secular music would naturally facilitate the introduc- 
tion of each such succeeding improvement in multivocal song, and the conse- 
quent transformation of the whole national music. It is worthy of remark 
too, that this kind of Organumy which, a« I have already mentioned, existed 
until lately in Ireland, was only practised in that part of England with which 
the Irish had so much connection in the middle ages. See Addenda, p. dcxlL 
INT. 40* 
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ancient times between a Gort, tbc smallest plot of land held in 
severalty, and a Baile Biatach. The smallest modern town- 
land in Ireland, Mill Tenement, in the parish of Ardclinis, 
county of Antrim, contains only la. Ir. Ip. while Sheskin, 
in the barony of Erris, county of Mayo, contains 7,012 acres. 

Ireland was divided in ancient times into five sub-kingdoms : Sab-Unq. 
Meath, Connacht, Ulster, Leinster, and Munster. Meath ori- Ireland ; 
ginally consisted of one Tuath only, but, as I have already 
mentioned, Tuathal Teachthmar enVdVged it to eighteen Triuchaa.nA 
CSds, or Tuaths, of which thirteen belonged to Meath proper, 
and five to the plain of Bregia, along the sea shore from Dublin tacu. 
to the Boyne. Connacht had thirty Tuatlis^ Ulster thirty- 
five.‘“ Leinster had thirty-one Tuaths^ and Munster seventy 
Tuaths. Ulster originally had only thirty-two Tuaths^ but 
Cairpri Nia-Fear^ king of Leinster, gave three Tuatlis of that 
province to Ulster, as a bride-price for the daughter of Conco* 
ar Mac Nessa^ whom he took to wife. The relative size of 
the five provinces may be judged by the following table 

This extent of land constituted the Maigin Digona or sanctuary of the mill. 

Dr. Reeves (loc. aV., p. 474) gives 36 Triucha Ceds to Ulster, which 
raises the number of Baile Biatachs to 1,080, the Seisreachs to 12,960. This 
makes for all Ireland 185 Triucha O^Tcb, 5,660 Baile Bialachs, and 66,600 
Seisreachs. Dr. Reeves gives the number of modern townlands now defined, 
named, and laid down on the Ordnance Maps, as 62,205, which would give an 
average acreage of 324-6. Sir T. Larcom, in the Memorandum above re- 
ferred to, estimates the number at 66,700, and the average extent at 330acre8. 

Mr. W. H. Hardinge (Joe. cit., p. 43) gives a somewhat different table 
of the number of Triucha C€ds^ or Cantreds, and Baile Biatachs in Ireland, 
from a manuscript in the British Museum entitled “ An abbreviate of the 
getting of Ireland and of the decayo of the same”, compiled by Laurence 
Nowel, Dean of Lichfield, who died in 1676. The following is the summary : 

“ In Leinster, ... 31 Cantreds, equivalent to 930 Bailebetaghs. 


In Ulster, 

33 

ly 

yy 

1060 

yy 

In Desmond, ... 

35 

yy 


1060 

yy 

InThomond, ... 

35 

yy 

yy 

1060 

yy 

In Midth, 

18 

yy 

yy 

540 

yy 

In Connaught, 

35 

yy 

yy 

900 

yy 

In the Brennies, 

13 

yy 

yy 

400 

yy 

Total, 302 



5920 


M.S. states that these divisions 

were made 

before the 

Conquest in 


tl72. It also states the number of acres in a Baile Biatach to be 900, 
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structed on a gapped quinquegrade scale, more or less , 
by poly, modified by the Cantm firmus, and perhaps to some extent 
rnuTaiso. also by polyphonous music. The use of old keys may be 
The old . traced down even to the beginning of the last century. 1 ro- 
Sn^a^ished testant hymnology in the Welsh language, m which the who e 
congregation was able to join, gave a death-blow to the old 
music. Most of the music to which the Welsh hymns were 
set being of English origin, the special characteristics of the 
old Welsh music began to be gradually but steadily obliter- 
ated, and replaced by the English style of music. Thus it 
Modern happens that the Welsh music of the present day exhibits no 
trace of the quinquegrade scale, and is in fact not distinguislied 
bv any special peculiar characteristics from the melodies heard 
“of iii other parts of England. Take, for instance, the air to wMi 
MS'on the old ballad of the battle of Ruddlan Marsh is s»ng. This 
example; commcraoratcs the victory of Offa, king of Mercia, over 

the Welsh king Caradoc, in the year 795. The Welsh appear 
to think that the air bel^g.s to the period of the battle ; but 
it has no mark of antiquity about it. It is an ordinary plain- 
tive air, which might have been composed in England as 
wei,h and likely as in Wales. As the Scotch and Irish dispute concerning 
the birthplace of many airs, because the musics of both coun- 
';,Ve:"„?ty Of trios belong to the same type, so the Welsh and English dispute 
certain aira. ether certain melodies are Welsh or English. Ihe 

En<rlish, for example, claim the air “The hunting of the 
hare”, which is generally considered to be a typical Welsh 
melody. Even the old rhythm, of which we find traees here 
and there in very old airs, has almost disappeared from the 
present music of W ales. 

Tbo welsh It is singular how completely this substitution of modern 
the music for the ancient music of Wales has escaped the notice of 
fn‘their“'’%he Wclsh musicians themselves. Indeed if we wanted evi- 
dence to establish the essentially modern character of the pre- 
sent Welsh music, we could find it nowhere so abundantly and 
ready to our hand as in the works of those Welsh bards who 
are most extravagant in their claims on behalf of its antiquity. 
One of them, Mr. John Parry, after discussing"" the state- 

1106 Wehh Harper* London and Chester, 1839, p. 
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Provinces. 

No. of 
Tuaths, 
or 

Triucha Ceds 

No. of 

Baile. 

Biaihachs. 

No. of 

Ploughlands, 

or 

Sdsreachs. 

No. of acres. 

Meath, inclusive of) 

Bregia, 3 

18 

640 

6,480 

777,600 

Connacht, ... 

30 

900 

10,800 

1,296,000 

Ulster, 

35 

1,050 

12,600 

1,612,000 

Leinster, 

31 

030 

11,160 

1,339,200 

Munster 

70 

2,100 

25,200 

3,024,000 

Total, 

184 

5, .520 

66,240 

7,948,800 


THE DIFFERENT CLASSES OF SOCIETY IN A^fCIENT IRELAND. 

The Aires, 

In Ireland, as in every other part of Europe, we can trace 
classes. existence, at tlie earliest period of which we have any 

tradition, of two great classes — the free and the unfree. As 
among the Gauls and Germans, the free were not all equal ; 
there were, besides the families, which in pa^^an times were 
considered to have had a divine origin, and from among whom 
exclusively the chiefs were elected, also privileged classes, 
ireemen, privileged classes were called Aires^ a word which may 

be connected with so many words in the Aryan languages, 
that it is difficult to determine its true affinities. In a note to 
this word in the Criih Gabhchy'^ I have brought together 
the most important of those words, without deciding abso- 
lutely in favour of any. 

There were two classes of Aires: — 1. those who pos* 
sessed property in land or Deis^ originally corresponding 
no doubt to the Athelings or*“ Clitones of the Anglo-Saxons ; 

which would give only eight ploughlands instead of twelve to each—that is 
the amount of a knight’s fee. I have already mentioned that this was the 
case in Tyrone and Monaghan. 

‘34 Vol. ii. App. p. 467. 

>33 Cf. Irish Clekk or Ckithe^ a chief: literally the best, or the highest 
chief of the tribe. See note on the Cr'uh Gahlach, voi; ii. App. 494. 
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meat of Dr. Powel, already referred to, that most of thethcb.t o.i- 
British music was had from the Irish in the time of Gniffydd a ^ 
ab Cynan, says: “The Welsh bases are always very superior aj^ewor,,. 
to either that [«fc] of the Irish or Scotch music, and are whatmcn. 
are termed a ground bass, and are always moving ; they are 
not merely chords struck to harmonize with the melody , but 
are working and prominent, and generally consisting of note 
for note with the treble, or melody, but in contrary motion. 

The admixture too of the major and minor keys, the change 
o£ the time, and the frequency of only six bars in a strain, 
as in the ‘ Rising of the lark’, ‘ Cream of yellow ale’, ‘ The 
inspired bard’, etc., are peculiar features in Welsh music”. 

It would surely be difficult to give so much evidence in so 
few words against the antiquity of the present Welsh music 
as this passage affords. A Welsh bard, ignorant of the history 
of music, may perhaps be excused for believing that the Welsh 
music has not changed, and that it is to-day what it was a 
thousand years ago. But when we find the following passage 
in Dr. Crotch’s Specimens of various Stales of Music, we can 
only conclude that the history of music did not form one of 
tha qualifications for the chair of music at Oxford in his time. 

“ British arid Welsh national music may be considered as 
one, since the original British music was, with the inhabitants, 
driven into Wales. It must be owned that the regular mea- 
sure and diatonic, scale of the Welsh music is more congenial 
to the English taste in general, and appears at first more 
natural to experienced musicians, than those of the Irish and 
Scotch. Welsh music not only solicits an accompaniment, 
but, being chiefly composed for the harp, is usually found with 
one ; and, indeed, in harp tunes, there are often solo passage-s 
for the bass as well as for the treble. It often resembles the 
scientific music of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ; 
and there is, I believe, no probability that this degree of re- 
finement was an introduction of later times . 

Some old airs are, however, to be found in collections 
old Welsh music, which, notwithstanding the efforts of found stlU in 

cians to make them “ perfect*’ according to the rules of modem ow airs, 
music, still exhibit traces of the true Welsh music of the 
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and 2. those who possessed cows and other chattels, and 
hence called B6‘Aires^ or ooyv- Aires. The first class were 
the true lords or Flatlis^ the Hlaford of the Anglo-Saxons, 
and the Wlad of the Slavonians. The B6-Aires grazed 
their kine upon part of the common land, and upon land 
held from a Flath. The FlatJis corresponded to the Eorls, 
Eorlcundmen, or Twelf-haendmen of later Anglo-Saxon times. 

The Bd-AireSj like the Saxon Gesiths^'^^^ Sixhaendmen, oiSd-Aires, 
Thegns,^^^ were not originally noble of birth, but were freemen. 

The dignity of Thegn was connected with a certain pos- 
session in land, the lowest having five hides; the dignity 
of Bd-Aire^ on the other hand, was measured by his cattle. 

But as Thegn-land was simply a portion of the Folc- 
land allotted to the Thegn, his original right consisted in 

Sith is from si^Sian, to journey, and Gesitk would therefore mean a com- 
panion or suitor of the chief or F/ath when he held a court. The word 
Sithar (= suitor?) companion of a judge, occurs in old Frisian law books. It 
is curious to find this word in the spoken Irish of the present day. Thus in 
Munster Sutaire an Tiaghearna is the pet or follower of the landlord; and 
Sutaire a mathar^ his mother’s pet. In a note on the word Sai in the Crith 
Gablach (see note 667, vol, ii. p. 610), I have considered that word as iden- 
tical with Suadj the latter being perhaps the former in an oblique case,— and 
have connected it with Gothic word Saio. It may be, however, that Suad is 
connected rather with the Irish suithi. Indeed in a passage on the Cnairsech 
which will be found further on in a note on p. cliv., the word Suith is used 
apparently for Sai. The Welsh Swgdd, an oilice, and Swgddog, an officer, 
give us almost the form of the Irish Suad. Sidi is almost identical with 
the Anglo Saxon Gebilh ; the latter represented the O.H.G. Gisindoy a term 
used as the equivalent of Comes or Count, and of the Gasindu of the Lom- 
bards, among whom it implied a ** trusty vassal”. 

Thegn, i.e. sword, corresponding to the German Degen. Some derive 
Thtgn from thigan^ to take or receive; others from thegmiany to serve. It 
may, however, be connected with another term used for lord or chief, and 
which is preserved in the spoken Irish as in the example in the preceding 
note, Tighearnaf Welsh Tegrn. In Britanny, the term Mac Tiern was 
used in much the same sense as Aire in Ireland, Many proper names are 
compounded of it, as Tighemachy Kentigerny etc. Tighmma is obviously re- 
lated to 0. Norse, J»ynarraa/rAr, a nobleman, Tignar Konury a woman of rank, 
from tiynssLat. dign-MS, The Irish law term, diguiny gen, digonuy dignity, so 
intimately connected with the social life of the ancient Irish, gives almost the 
Latin form. There is also an O.N. Tgggi or Tiggi, a king, but like the Greek 
TvpawoQ it is probably not connected. The Irish Teginy an ollamh’s cloak, 
is, however, evidently related to the Norse Tign and to the Irish Diguxn. 
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middle ages. This is specially the case with several of the " 
airs which have been published by Miss Jane Williams.’ 
Among these may be specially mentioned the beautiful air 
Pcm o’ ton y gzvanivyn, which must have been originally com- 
posed in the key of the first Church tone in 1)^ if not in the 
corresponding gapped scale. 

Supposed . W elsh writers, in their desire to give an undue antiquity to 
Stion^omhe everything belonging to their country, have laid claim to the 
possession of an ancient and peculiar system of musical nota- 
tion, which, however flattering to the national vanity of the 
Welsh people, is not very creditable to their own scholarship 
ihe Welsh and Critical iudgment. This claim is based upon a manuscript 

mnsicalMS.; i i i. r 

discovered in the beginning of the last century, some part ot 
whicli, according to a memorandum found in it by Dr. Burney, 
was transcribed in the time of Charles the First by Robert ab 
Huw of Bodwigen, in the island of Anglesey, from a manu- 
script of one William Penllyn, a distinguished minstrel of the 
preceding century. The manuscript was first discovered, I 
believe, among the collection of the Welsh school, founded in 
London in 1714, and is now in the British Museum. A note 
in English informs us, according to Dr. Burney, that*t|ii3 
manuscript contains “ the music of the Britons, as settled by a 
congress, or meeting of masters of music, by order of GruflTydd 
ab Cynan, prince of Wales, about the year 1100, with some of 
the most ancient pieces of the Britons, supposed to have been 
handed down to us from the ancient bards’’.”®^ Although it 
does not appear that the note says one word as to the antiquity 
of the system of notation in whicli the ancient music is recorded 
in the MS., it was at once assumed, without further proof or 
investigation, to be as old at least as the eleventh century. 
The music of this manuscript was published in the Myvirian 
Archaiology of Wales and attracted a good deal of atteu- 
Dr. Bumey’ation. Dr. Buiuey considered that this, supposed medieval 
’notation was somewhat like the tablature of the Spanish lute, 

Amient National Airs of Gwent and Morganwg, 

A General History of Music^ vol. ii., p. 110. 

Vol. iii. pp. 440-624; pp. 1089-1204 of the reprint in one volume pub- 
lished in 1870. 
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Ration of its usufruct, like the B6-Aire^ who, in right of his cattle, 

A. s.Tiiegn. enjoyed the usufruct of a certain portion of the common 
land proportionate to his rank. The Irish custom obviously 
represents the original basis of the privileges of the Anglo- 
Saxon Thegn. This view is borne out by the fact that all 
the Gesithst the oldest word for the middle-class, and which 
was afterwards supplanted by the word Thegn, did not pos- 
sess land. 

The Lorn- The Lombards employed the word Arimann to denote a 

bard . . ^ . 

Arimann: freeman of a similar class. This word olFerssuch striking simi- 
larity to the Irish term, that I have come to the conclusion they 
have had a common origin. The first part of the Lombard 
word is almost the same as the Irish Aire; nor are combinations 
with the suffix ma7i foreign to Irish, as we find them in our oldest 
manuscripts, as well as in the spoken Irish language of the pre- 
sent day.*^® We have even the word itself Amman^ a term 
now applied to a ploughman ; but this meaning, as we shall see 
hereafter, is probably a secondary one. 

different A ffood deal lias been written on the subiect of the Arimani 

opinions ” . , « ... . * 

0“ ? and much difierence of opinion exists among the writers who 
have discussed the subject. Ducange*®® appears undecided 
whether they were some unimportant persons, or vassals. 
Muratori'^® in one place looks upon them as freemen, and 
derives the word from the German Ehre; but afterwards he 
seems in doubt whether they were vassals or possessors of some 
peculiar kind of peasant holdings; elsewhere he seems to con- 
sider them as noblemen; and again as magnates of the empire. 
Sismondi*^^ considered them to have been free peasants, who, in 
addition to their own lands, farmed land belonging to magnates. 
He believed that they were the only persons besides the nobles 

Thus aireman and crereman^ a ploughman ; caireaman, a shoemaker ; 
daileman, a cup bearer a witness; a culprit, etc. 

138 Ducange, v. Herimanni, t. iii. p. 1119. 

AntiquilaUs Jialicae medii aevi, Mediolani, 1738-1742, 6 tomi fol. 
The Italian translation, “ Dissertazioni sopra le antichitd Italiand\ does not 
contain the documents which are important for this inquiry. See t. i. Diss 
13, pp. 716, 716, 748, 749, etc. 

Hiatoire des Rdpubliques Itoliennes du Moytn t. i. c. 2. p. 95 
(Zurich, 1807). 
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' but without line?, except a single line to separate the treble pltered a 
from the bass; and on this principle he deciphered a small littie of it; 

portion of the music which was in the key of C, He evidently 
was sceptical as to the antiquity of this supposed ancient coun- 
terpoint, for he says: “This counterpoint, however artless it 
may seem, is too modern for such remote antiquity as is given 
to it. The false fifth from B to F, in the first example [deci- 
phered by him], has not been long allowed in harmony ; and 
the unprepared seventh from B to A, in the second example, 
is a crudity that has been very lately tolerated The cele- the greater 
brated violinist Barthelcmon is said to have succeeded by the 
aid of the tablature of the old Spanish lute in deciphering the^^on. 
greater part of the music ; but only one of the pieces so deci- 
phered, and which happens like those of Burney to be in the 
key of C, was ever published. It is given in the first volume 
of Welsh Melodies^ in 1809. 

The success of Burney and Barth elemon ought to have 
induced the Welsh musicians to follow up the clue thus offered 
to them, or at loast led them to doubt the antiquity of the 
musical notation. So far from this being the case, Mr. 

Pajry, already referred to, in order to place its 
beyond all dispute, asserted that the letters used in the nota-Ms.; 
tioi^ were those of the ancient bardic alphabet, and, to sup- 
port his view, published as a fac-simile a clumsy forgery of a 
portion of the MS., in which the characters, except the letter 
F, which is unmistakably Roman, have as little resemblance 
to the ogharaic alphabet as they have to those in the manu- 
script of which the example purports to be a fac-simile. Dr. 

Burney has also given facsimiles of two (Nos. xi. and xvii.) 
of “The Twenty Four Measures of Instrumental Music”. * 

'these be accurate, and they certainly look like the notation 
usfed in lute books of the period, then the transcript published 
in the Myvirian Archaiology is not a facsimile at all, and can- 
not be depended on. For instance, the Greek S’, which occurs^ 
in Burney’s facsimile y is always made d in the Myvirian 
edition. Now, this substitution happens to be of great impor- 
tance ; because this letter was used in the tablature of the lute, 

“09 Op. ctV., p. 113. 
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who were bound to attend the Placitum, or assembly of thcdiff^ent 
Comes or counts. Liruti*^** in one place makes Arimenni iiArma'^. 
kind of intermediate class between the freemen and slaves ; in 
another’^^ he appears to consider them as ordinary vassals wlio 
held their fiefs by the tenure of defending their towns or castles. 
Again/*^ he says they were not themselves judges, but the 
armed body-guard of the justiciary or lord having jurisdiction in 
the district. Liruti makes the very interesting statement that the 
Arimatmi still existed in his time in Friuli.‘^^ Kllibcr^® derives 
Arimanni from German Heer^ but he thinks they were a spe- 
cial Lombard military organization, not connected with the 
Ileerhann of the Franks, — a kind of association formed in each 
district for mutual defence, especially against the Homans 
driven out in Italy by them. Von Savigny looks upon this 
view as devoid of historical foundation, nor docs he accept 
Kluber’s statement that the neighbouring magnates subjected 
tlie Arimanni to all kinds of taxation. According to v. 
Savigny*^^ all such taxes represent the original ones payable 
by them to the king. Johann von Miillcr*^'^ makes Arimanii 
the same as the Heermann^ or captain, in the law book of king 
Rotharit; the Minister vallis of the imperial lettters, or Ataman 
of the Cossacks. Jacob Grimm thinks that the proper meaning 
of Arimann or Hariman is “ homo popularis, plebejus”, that 
Is, a freeman who is from the most numerous class, a Folc-man 

*** Jo. Jos. Liruti, de Villafredda de servis medii aevi in Forojulii, Rom. 

1762, cap. iv. p. 36. 

Ibid., p. 39. 

Ibid., p. 39. , 

Ibid., p. 48. Ubi adhuc Armanniae quaedam vigent’*. He is still more 
definite on this point in his “ JSotizie delh cone del Fnuli'\ tomo 4, in Udine, 

1777, p. 110-112, where he has the following passage; “ Giacch^ in questa 
provincia vi rimane anchora in qualche luogo questo nome in certa corris- 
ponsione di Formento, vino, ed altro . . . noi nel nostro Dialettoli chia- 
miamo Ermann, e nul nuraero di de’ pih Ermanm”. See also F. C. von 
Savigny ’s Geschichte des RSmtschen Rechts im Mktelalter, Bd. I. 211 et seq. 

Jo. Ludw. Kliiber, de Arimannia Comment^ 1 et 2, Erlangae, 1786, 

4to, p. 6 and p 37. 

Geschichte des Rdmischen Rechts^ Bd. I. p. 213. 

Der Geschichlen Schweizerischer Eidgenossenscha/tj Bd. I. note 30, 

p. 424. 
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as may be seen in the lute-book of Hans Judenkunig, to whrch 
I shall refer hereafter. 

To the new edition of the Myvirian Archaiology^ published 
in 1870, there is appended a dissertation “ On the musical no- 
tation of the ancient Britons”, by Mr. John Thomas, who sub- 
scribes himself Pencerdd Gwalia^ and may consequently be 
considered as an authority on the subject of Welsh music. 
The five Mr. Tliomas tells us that there are five keys in Welsh music. 

Welsh keys , t i. *^ 

as given by 1^ rom the Way in which he introduces this statement, he seems 

Mr. Thomas; • i i i . 

to imply that these nve keys are mentioned in the musical 
manuscript. He says: “ To return to the Welsh manuscript. 
There are five keys in Welsh music : — the low key of C {is- 
gywair), the sharp key of G (cras-gywair)^ the flat key of F 
(lleddv-gywair), the mixed or minor key {bragod-gywair), and 
the key with a minor third {go-gywairy\ These keys are not 
however given, so far as I could find, in the transcript of the 
^ey^areaii manuscript in the Myvirian Archaiology. They are all modern 
keys. keys; the low key of C” is simply the ordinary scale of C- 
major; “the sharp key of G” is only the ordinary scale of G- 
major; the “flat key of F'\ the ordinary scale of i^-major; 
“ the mixed or minor key” is the ordinary modern ascefidjng 
scale of -4 -minor; and “the key with a minor third” is the ordi- 
nary modern ascending scale of G-minor. Mr. Thomas evidently 
believes that these keys are the same as those of ancient Welsh 
music, for he says: “ Guido’s three major keys are the same 
as those of the Welsh, and distinguished by similar terms: — 
the sharp key of G {durum) ^ the flat key of F {molle)^ and the 
key of C {naturaiy\ It is evident from this that his acquaint- 
The keys !n ance with medieval music is very slight. Several other keys 

the Welsh . , , jo j 

MS.; are, however, given in the transcript of the manuscript printed 
in the Myvirian Archaiology. Mr. Thomas has attempted 
Mr?Timmas translate .these scales into ordinary musical notation, but 
nnmt^iii- as they are printed they are unintelligible ; most of them 
look more like exercises than scales of keys. Two of these 
keys are called Irish : Y Cywair Gwyddelig dyeithr, the 
strange Irish key, and Y Lledv-Qywair Gwyddyl, the flat 
Irish key. The latter, but for one note, which may have 
been misplaced by the printer, would be the Irish key of G, 
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different Corresponding to the Folc-land.’*® Von Savigny agrees to 
Ariffiann. ' this meaning of the word ; but he and others considered that 
these freemen were the descendants exclusively of the German 
conquerors of the country. From this he was led to mak<J 
the bold suggestion that the name became extended to the 
whole race, and that the national names of Germanen, Alle- 
mannen, arc but moditlcations of Arimanncn, and that these 
are equivalents to a number of other words such as Rachim- 
burgen, Fiilingi, Freomcn, Friborgi, Goths and Franks, all 
of which simply mean freemen.’'^® 

M. Guizot’'*' thinks that the term Arimann was applied to free- 
men in general — to the acting citizens without distinction of race, 
and combats the view that the ancient German social organization 
continued in the new country which they occupied. He is 
also of opinion that the word did not mean magistrates or per- 
sons invested with special functions, judicial or otherwise, and 
distinct by this title from the rest of the citizens. Neither 
did the quality of Arimann exclude that of antrustio, Icude, or 
vassal. In the subsequent sections On the executive Govcin- 
ment”, and “ On the Administration of Juslice”, we shall see 
how far the Irish laws enable us to settle these important ques- 
tions. 

Ffymoiogy Vou Saviguy dciivcd Arimami in the first instance from 
Old High German AVa, New High German Ekre^ not, how- 
ever, in the sense of personal honour, but in that ' of legal 
capacity, that is, of the fully qualified freeman. Afterwards, 
however, he adopted the views of J. Grimm on this subject. 
The latter"*'' derives the word, as Kltiber did, from //an, Ihri^ 
New High German lleer, and hence considers that the true form 
should be llarimaniis, which he says also appears in all docu- 
ments emanating from persons acquainted with German. The 
Lombard dialect under the influence of the Italian would have 
dropped the aspirate; hence the Lombards would have said 
Ariulfus for Hariulfus, Aripartus for Haripartus; the Franks 

Deutsche Bechtsahirihimer, pp. 291-293. 

Op. ciu, Bd. I. 232. 

Essais sur Vhistoire de FrancCi p. 237-241. 

Op. cit. p. 291-293. 
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Jif ^the sharp in the clef, which could not belong to any Irish 
key, were omitted. 

Mr. Thomas thinks that the music of the Welsh manuscript thinks tlie 
was written for the Crwth, and not, as Dr. Burney thought, for 
the harp; and on this supposition he has deciphered the part<^™"*' 
relating to the twenty-four measures of instrumental music he^sded-^ 
with their chords of accompaniment, and two of the tunes, ofit; 
Gosteg Davydd Aihraw, and Gosteg yr Halen, “ the prelude to 
the salt’’. The latter piece, which consists of a theme with a 
number of variations in the key of F major, is certainly not 
older than the seventeenth century. Nevertheless, the follow- 
ing note in the manuscript at the end of the piece informs us; 

“ Here ends Gosteg yr Halen, which used to be performed before 
the knights of King Arthur when the Salter was placed upon 
the Table”. Mr. Thomas remarks' on this, “Now as one part 
of the manuscript must be considered as authentic as another, 
the above composition takes us as far back as the middle of the 
sixth centiiry-thc time when King Arthur flourished” ! HehetMnk.thj 
compares the notation of the Welsh MS. with that by the let- 
ters of the alphabet employed by St. Gregory, as described 
in Sif John Hawkins’ History of Music, and concludes that “ it 
is more than probable, therefore, that the system of notation 
ill the Welsh manuscript was brought over here by the singers 
whom St. Gregory sent to Britain with Augustine naively 
adding: “ Further evidence in favour of the above supposition 
is afforded by the frequent recurrence in the manuscript of a 
purely Italian word, bis, which signifies in that language to 
repeat; and whenever a phrase is. to be repeated, this word 
is used ; therefore it is highly probable that it was adopted 
by the Welsh at the same time as the notation itself” ! Mr. 
•Thomas does not explain how the Anglo-Saxons, to whom, 
and not to the Britons, St. Gregory sent Austin and Mellitus, 
and Pope Vitalian the singers John and Theodore, have left 
us no account of such a notation, nor is a trace of it to be 
found in any documents of Anglo-Saxon times. He tells us that 
in the winter of 1868 he met with a little book in Florence, 
the Musurgia seu praxis musices of Ottomarus Luscinius, 

>'"> His true name was Othmar Nachtigall ; but in accordance with the 
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would have made the latter Charibertus, as they would have Etymology 
made Arirnannus Charimanus. According to Grimm, the 
High German IJerimann, Harirnan (Anglo-Saxon, Heremann^ 

Old Norse, Ilermar), means a soldier, — miles. He, however, 
considers that this was not the only, or even the oldest meaning, 
for the Gothic flarjis means a number of persons, “ exactly 
what our word Volk” docs. The Anglo-Saxon Here^ he says, 
numbered thirty-six, and the Bavarian Herireita, forty-two 
shields. Now the latter term is almost the same as the Norse 
Herath^ which I have shown at page Ixxxi. to be a subdivision 
of the Fylk, the representative of tlie German Volk, so that the 
Here or Heer was at first a company of tlie battalion, and being 
composed of all those able and entitled to bear arms, consisted 
of freemen who in ordinary times formed the suitors of the 
local courts. If Grimm’s derivation be correct, and no doubt 
much may be said in its favour, the affinities of Aire which I 
indicated in a note to that word in the Crit/i GablacJi,^^ 
could not, perhaps, be admitted. The Irish evidence shows 
that the views of Grimm, v. Savigny, Guizot, and others, 
that Arimann meant simply a freeman, and not a special or 
privileged class of persons, are not strictly correct, as we shall 
sec hereafter. The Aire was a privileged person, and formed 
a species of aristocracy entitled to honour. The word Aire 
might, therefore, so far as the functions of the persons so 
called are^oncerned, be connected with Ehre, unless there be 
philological reasons of a very strong kind to the contrary. 

But whatever may be the derivation of the word, I have no The Irish 
doubt that the Lombard Arima7m and the Irish Aire meant senTeiXe 
the same thing, and that all the several functions ascribed to 
the former are compatible with the more complete informa- 
tion wffiich the Irish laws give us of the latter. The very 
great importance, historically, of the parallel which I have importance 
instituted between the Lombard Arimann and the Iiish Jw’^,pwaiiei. 
induces me to give here a few of the passages from ancient 
documents which have been made known by Muratori, Du- 

Vol. ii. App. p. 467, note 454. Ihe Irish Er, a champion or captain, 
which I have already connected with Heer (anfc,p. IjiAxi. n. 96), is very iate- 
resting in connection with this subject. 
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cange, Liruti, and others, especially by the first mentioned, and 
which have been so carefully gathered together by von Savigny. 

Among those which refer to the Arwiatins as freemen, 
without indicating whether all freemen were so called, or only 
a certain class, I shall mention two. In the year 967 the 
emperor Otto III. grants to a monastery a castle “Castellum, 
quod vocatur Romanianum cum liberis hominibus qui vulgo 
IJerimanni vocantur”.*^^ In an ancient document of Verona, 
Henry IV. in 1084, says: “Donamus insuper . . . monasterio . . . 
liberos homines, quos vulgo Arimannos vocant, habitantes in 
castello S. Viti’*.‘^‘* That every freeman was not an Arimami is 
proved by a very important passage which occurs in a diploma 
of Charlemagne of the year 808. In this he grants to the bishop 
of Piacenza; “ Ornnem judiciariam vel omne teloneum de curte 
Gusiano, tarn de Arimannisj quain et do aliis liberis homini- 
bus”.*‘‘® V. Savigny thinks the other freemen referred to were 
Romans and foreign Germans, such as Franks, and free vassals, 
and that the term Arimannen was only applied to the free Lom- 
bards ; but he gives no proofs that this was so. In the Lombard 
laws the Arimannen are mentioned in such a way as to show that 
they stood in the same relationship to the Comes or Graf, as the 
Irish Aires to the Rig Tuath, who was the representative in 
the Irish system of the Comes. Thus, in the laws of Guido 
we have : 

“Nemo Comes, nequeloco ejus positus, neque Sculdasius ab 
Arimannis suis aliquid per vim exigat, praeter quod con- 
stitum legibus est” — L. Long, Guidonisy 3.*®^ 

“Si . . . Comes loci ad defensioncm loci patriae suos Ari- 
mannos hostilitcr praeparaie monuerit”, etc. Ihid.y 4. 

In the Lombard laws of Rachis (6) and Liutprand (v. 15), 
in which the duties of a Comes or Graf in respect to fugitive 
slaves are indicated, we have evidence that it was only the An- 

»4 Muratori, op. cit., p. 735; v. Savigny, op. cit. i. 193. 

Ibid, p. 739; v. Savigny, op. cit., i. 194. 

Ibid., p. 741; v. Savigny, op. cit., i. 194. 
iw Upon vrhich Eccardus writes; “arimannis, Erbmaenner, qui bona h®re- 
ditaria possident, domini minores’*. Ducange, vol. iii. p. 659; Didot'a Kd. of 
1824, V. Herrimanni. 
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mamen who could hold slaves ; in Ireland it was only the Arimamen 
higher grades, that is, the nobles ot Flaths^ who eould have Sale Taves. 
Fuidirs^ or slaves, on their lands. The Graf or Comes was 
bound, for instanee,' either to cause the slave who had fled into 
a neighbouring territory to be sent back, or information to 
be given of the whereabouts of the fugitive, Arimanno suo. 

As in Ireland, certain of the Aires had sac and soke, or the Arimannen 

, , as Scabini. 

right of holding trials, or keeping a court within their own 
jurisdictions, and of sitting in judgment with the chief or Ei; 
so the Lombard Arimannen are sometimes mentioned as Sca- 
bini, the German SchofFen and French Echevins, as in a judg- 
ment of a Placitum at Lucca, in 785: “Dum in Jesu Christi 
nomine resedentem Allonem dueem una cum . . . Ilaremannos^ 
id cst Tusso Presbiter, Alio Presbiter etc . . . Et . . . justum 
nobis paruit esse una cum suprascriptos sacerdotes et Ilareman- 
nos ita judicavimus”.^®® 

The term Arimannen also appears to have been applied ^r<mann«n 
to the burghers of a town who formed part of the civic of Town#, 
council, and as such concurred with the bishops in certain 
ecclesiastical preferments, as is shown by a record of the 
appointment of a parish priest by the Bishop of Lucca in 819: 

“ Una cum consensu sacerdotum et Aremannos hujus Lucane 
civitatis”.’'^® If we were to admit with v. Savigny, that Germanus 
is merely a different mode of writing Ariina7inus or Errimanus^ 
we could multiply the foregoing examples. The notice quoted 
by him of a Placitum in the Mantuan territory in 898, in 
which a great number of Scabini or Echevins are mentioned, 
appears to support this view. Among the Scabini mentioned 
are : “ dagipertus et teccelinus germanis, et leo de meruda et 
recuino germanis . . . totile et eribertus germanis . . . Le- 
derado filio raguerio Wamerio filio . . . Adelperto . . . 
germanis . . . johane . . . adeperto germanis de ,parma, Ado 
et Johannes germani de budrio, Benno et Azo germani 
denandre, . . . Bemo et Eberardo germanis de remo . . 


Muratori, Ant It.,, t. i. p. 745? v. Savigny, GeschkhU des R&mischen 
Rechis, i. 196. 

Muratori, op. cit., p. 747; v. Savigny, loc. ct^.,p. 901, 
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Opinion It is sometimes said that the English have no national music. 
KngUsh This is an error. They have a species of melody of their 
national owHj posscssing (juite as much character as any modern AVelsh 
erroneous, music, and having, as I have above stated, very much in com- 
mon with the latter. The really old popular airs of England 
are not borrowed from artistic music, any more than those of 
other countries. It is true they are not distinguished for the 
antique structure, peculiar sweetness, and beauty of melody, 
which arc so characteristic of Irish and Scotch airs ; but yet 
they possess a certain quaintness and simplicity which would 
immediately prevent us from attributing them to any other 
soil than that of England. Within the last century England 
has produced many composers whose melodies are decidedly 
marked by an English tone, among whom may be mentioned 
Dibdin and Shield. The airs of the sea songs of Dibdin arc 
assuredly unlike those of any other country. 

There remains only one point upon which I shall offer a 
few observations before concluding tliis long Introduction. 
Mnsicaife»t.s Profcssor O’Curry has dwelt a good deal upon the musical feats 
T^atha De Danann king or deity, the Dagda, namely, 
the Suantraighe, or sleeping mode, the (Jentraighe, or merry 
mode, and the Goltraighe, or weeping mode, because they a^e 
continually referred to in talcs and in the laws, whenever the 
qualifications of a harper are spoken of. Those feats repre- 
represented sent, as O’Curry has pointed out, three modes or keys. From 
kc'I'sT"' the earliest times, and among every people, certain esthetic 
.imiiar keys effects are attributed to the different modes or keys. The 
~riy Linos, Jalemos, Skephros, Tlirciio.s, and other ancient mournful 

airs of the Greeks, the joyous Paean, the pleasant Hymemeos, 
and the merry Komos, are, like the Dagda's feats, airs in dif- 
Esthetic ef. ferentkeys of the old Greek quinquegrade scale. The different 
S Greeit esthctic effects of the several ancient keys arc curiously illus- 
trated by a letter of the Gothic king Thcodcrich, or rather of 
his secretary, Cassiodorus, to Boethius. The Frankish king 
Chlodowig, or Clovis, having become a Christian through the 
influence of his wife Chlotilde, and being anxious to have a 
singer who would rejoice the heart with music in the Italian 
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et reliquorum bonorum hominum circum adstantibus”. Among 
the names subscribed occurs; “ Sign. ma. Lederado de regien 
'’genus Arimannorum qui ibi fuit”.‘‘’“ The word Germanus is 
often used for brother, but, as v. Savigny observes, such a 
number of brothers present as Scabini at a Placitum is very 
unlikely, especially as a common father is never mentioned, 
but on the other hand, the residence is often given. In the case 
of Lederado we have the distinct statement that a person styled 
in one place Germanus is elsewhere an Arimannus. 

Arimannia We also mcct witli the woi'd Arimannia. which is employed 

useflforthe. , . i ^ 

Arimanni m tlircc scnscs. In the first it is used for the whole of the 

of u district. 

Arimanni of a district, or, as Eichhorn thinks, those in the 
service of an Antrustio;’®‘ or, as we should say in respect of the 
ancient Irish, the A ires of a Rig Tuatha in Ceilsini to the Rig 

Arimannia M6r Tuatlia. Tlic passaufe whicli supports this use of the words 

meationed . ^ ; 

lu jfarcuifus occurs in the Formularies of Marculfus,*®* and is perhaps the 

^60 Sioria dell' Augusta Badia di S. SUveslro di Nonantola, — Opera del car. 
ab. Girol. Tiraboschi, t. ii, N. 66, pp. 74-77; v. Savigny, Geschichte des 
Bomischen Rechts, i. p. 1 08. 

M. Fauriel considers the Antrustiones to have been identical with 
the Leudes. Herr Eichlioru believed that the Leudes, who formed the 
suite of princes, had the right of determining the succession to the crown, 
and that the higher class of them were called Antrustiones. These 
in turn had, according to him, the riglit of having a suite of their own 
composed of freemen, — the Arimannia — and certain immunities. These 
Antrustiones received several names— proceres, optimates, seniores populi, 
meliores natu or raeliores Franci ; he further adds that they formed the 
class which might be called the Frankish nobility. Deuhehe Staats-und 
Rechtsgcschichle, 5te aufl. § 26, s. 190. See also Lobell’s Gregor, von Tours, 
S. 160. Herr Walter considers the views of Fauriel, Eichhorn, and Lbbel 
erroneous. Deutsche Rechtsgeschichie, S. 60. I shall have something to say 
on this subject hereafter, when describing the Foleith of Irish princes. 
Here I shall only remark that the Foleith corresponded to the Leudes. 

The following is the chapter of the Formulae in which the word Ari- 
mania occurs; De Regis Antrustione. Rectum est ut qui nobis fidem polli- 
centur inlaesam, nostro tueantur auxilio. Et quia ille ddelis Deo propritio 
noster veniens ibi in palatio nostro, una cum arimania sua [a/. M.S. cum 
arma sua,] in manu nostra trustem et fidelitatem nobis visus est coniurasse; 
propterea per praesentem praeceptum decernimus ac iubemus ut deinceps 
memoratus ille in nuraero antrustionum coraputetur. Et si quis fortasse eum 
interficere praesumpserit, noverit se wirgildo suo sol sexcentis esse culpabilem 
iudicetur. Marculfii monachi Formularum^ libri duo I. c. xviii. Corpus 
Juris Gtrmauici Antiqui, ed. Ferd. Walter, t. iii. p. 299. 
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•' /oaf. with soiK- and sound of cithara, addressed a letter to 
Thcoderich a.K.venna, asking hi. aid in 

„.nted. ™e»«»h of knowledge, 

f:r *•- >-»• ■ 

dwells upon the advantages of music in enlivening injurious 
lo:lg, suppressing foaming rage. - J, 

ness and Inciting the indolent and weary. All this, he 
us, is produced by five tones, which are called after the pro- 
ybees' where they tvere discovered ; for the goodness of God, 
whose works are worthy of all praise, has dis ributed His 
^rdlLently in diffcLt places. The Doric tone leads 
fo modesty and chastity ; the Phrygian excites quarrels am 
inllames to rage ; whereas the JEolian quells the tumult of the 
soul and rocks the consoled one to sleep ; the lastic or Ionic 
shaiqiens the blunted perceptive power, and leads ' T 

sense to a longing after the heavenly ; while the Lyd^^n, on 
the other hand, calms the too heavy cares of the soul, and 
drives away vexation, and strengthens while it delights _ 

Pious authors of the middle ages are fond of attributing ® ^ 
c^jftain esthetic clfects of a religious character to the eigitmo es. 
Church tones. Thus the first tone was considered to be grave 
a«d serious, and to express the spirit of prayer ; the second, 
to be mournful, and to exprcs*s the spirit of penitence; the 
third, mysterious, and to express the spirU of mystic joy ; .the 
fourth, melodious, and to express the spirit of concord and 
brotherly love ; the fifth, to be joyful and gladdening, and to 
express the spirit of triumph ; the sixth, to be partly joyful 
and partly sad, and to express the spirit of devotion; the 
seventh, to be sublime, and to express the spirit of angehc 
• devotion ; and the eighth, to be majestic, and to express tEe 

"yf sr»- 

are to be found in many countries, such as the one i elated 

Other coun 

1113 Pflqaioaori Varia, Lib. IL, EpUt. 40. 

tL UuU Gradual, by Ambrose Lisle Phillips of Grace Dieu Manor 
n xviU * Pigulus gives the following as the charactenstics of the Church 
LZ; “priLshilLis. secundus moestus.tertius austerus, quartos blandus, 
quintus juLndus, sextus mollis, septimus grans, octevus raodestus . 
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only place where mention is made of Arimanni outside the 
Lombard kingdom. There has been much discussion about 
the words in the passage just referred to, “ una cum arimannia 
sua”. In the codex used by Bignon in his edition of Marculfus, 
the words were, “ cum arma sua”, but he amended the passage 
on the authority of Pithou, because it does not make good 
sense. J. Grimm thinks that the word Arimannia could not 
occur in Frankish, nor has it been observed in contemporaneous 
writing. But Eichhorn appears to think that the reading 
“cum Arimannia sua” is more natural as long as it has not 
been proved that in every edition of the Formulae in which 
that reading occurs, it is based on the authority of Pithou, and 
that it was a mere conjecture of the latter. 

The second sense in which Arimannia occurs is that offree-iirw/iannia 
hold property as distinguished from property held by feudal 
tenure, etc., exactly as the Roman property was called ex jure 
Quiritium, with the same reference, as v, Savigny remarks, 
to the personal position of the Quirites, who alone in early times 
were entitled to this right. And lastly, Arimannia occurs in 
the sense of certain dues or rents payable by freemen to the Arimannia 
state, as distinguished from what may be called the base rents rents, etc. 
of feudal tenants. These dues or rents were treated like private 
property, granted, sold, given in tenure, etc. Churches and 
convents were often relieved of the payment of Arimannia. 

The term occurs very frequently in the sense just indicated 
in the Liber Censuum Ecclesiae Roinanae of the twelfth cen- 
tury.'*’ 

THE DIFFERENT CLASSES OF SOCIETY IN ANCIENT IRELAND 
The CSiles and rent -paying classes generally. 

Every free native was eligible, when he possessed wealth, to 
become a Bd- Aire^ and the descendants of the latter might in 
like manner, when they possessed land for three generations, 
aspire to become Flaths. It was only the Aires as a class, 
however, who possessed the full political rights of freemen, — poiiticui 
of being jurors, witnesses, bails, etc. In ancient times the posi- 

»«Cenni, Monum. Dominat. Ponti/iciaet t. 2, p. xxxvi.; v. Savigny, op. 
eit. i. p. 207. 
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the Ressai Akhuan el Safa, of the celebrated Arabian, calleci * 
from his birthplace Alfarabi,"'^ who lived in the first half of 
the tenth century. Going to the house of the vizier Ismail 
Sahib as* a ragged beggar, Alfarabi performed the three feats 
of the Dagda on the instrument called the Kashbad. His 
hearers, we arc told, were first excited to unrestrained 
joyousness, then sunk into deep melancholy, and finally 
plunged into a deep sleep. An analogous legend to that of 
the Cruit obeying the call of the Dagda^^^^ is also to be 
found among the Arabs. According to this legend, the. lute, 
inclined itself to the celebrated musician Abdul Kadir in 
token of his great skill. • 

Musical feats The musical feats of the <^rcat Norse harper named Bose, 

of tjji0 !Nors0 ^ 

harper ifoae. whose exploits form the subject of the Saga of H errand and 
Bose, belong to the same category of legends. We are told 
that Bose could give on his haip the Gyarslagr^ or stroke of 
the sea-gods, Avhich produced mermaids’ music, requiring a 
soft, tender execution, like the Irish Suaniraiglie ; thei?mm6?/- 
slagr, or proud or haughty stroke, producing a sort of 
very expressive Andante, in a key probably corresponding to 
the modern major mode; the Rammrslagr, or strong stro5B«j 
corresponding to the Irish Gentraighe, or a very lively 
Allegro. There was also a special slow, solemn mode, the 
Hjeranda hliod., or battle music, corresponding to the Irish 
l)ord Fiansa. 

Or according to his full name : Ebu Nassr Mohammed Ben Tarchan 
el- Farabi. 

Lecture xxx., vol, h, p 214. 
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Position of tion of freemen who did not own lands was different according as 
towns a“id“in they Uvcd in cities and towns or in the country. In the former, 
thecountiy.^^^^^^^ could obtain a livelihood by trade, and, as among 
civic populations, the greater number possessed no land, they 
were sufficiently powerful to maintain their common freedom. 
In the country, he who did not own land was forced to become 
a dependant in one way or another of the man who did. As 
there were few or no cities having municipal government in 
Ireland in olden time, all freemen, not excepting even the 
craftsmen of privileged crafts such as goldsmiths, blacksmiths, 
and some others, as well as the professional classes and 
B6’ Aires ^ were retainers of Flaihs or lords. Theoretically 
speaking, no freeman need become the dependant of another ; 
the law, indeed, expressly stated that a freeman owed alle- 
giance to no man except the Rig Tuath, or king of his ter- 
ritory, unless he wished to give it himself but the con- 
dition of dependence was imposed upon him by the circum- 
stances of his position. 

ceiiex, freo The freeman who placed himself under the protection of a 
Flath was called a CUlej—o, word which seems cognate with 
the Roman “ client”. There were two categories of CSiles: 
the Saer or free CSiles^ that is, persons who were able to enter 
into a relationship which left them comparatively independent 
of the lord ; and the Daer or base CaleSy who, as the laws say. 
Nature of had the second bond of servitude upon them. The act of 
cdiieship. consisted in the man commending himself to 

the Flathy who thereupon presented him with a gift called a 
Tawcrech Taurcvechy the amount of which depended upon the rank of 
the Flath who bestowed the gift, the recipient of it, and the 
extent of the services to be rendered. This gift or wages, for 
it was also called Rath (wages), generally, if not always, im- 
plied a benefice in land. The CHle in return was bound to 
make certain fixed payments in kind, called in the case of the 

i«4 <‘it is competent for a man never to accept base wages from any 
man, unless it be his own will to do so. And it is competent for him not to 
receive Saerraih (free wages) from any one but from a king ; but he is 
not entitled to refuse the free wages of his king. Every man in the Tuath 
is bound to receive the wages of a Rig Tuaiha”. MS. H. 3. 18. T.C.D., 
p. 119. 
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Sepulchral and other Monuments referred to in the note 568, 
p. cccxxix. 


The following monuments are mentioned m the 
of Txiired'\ as existing on the plain of Magh 

of the battle was written. 


“ Tale of the First Battle 
Tuired when the account 


Baths. Rath Cro Phorta, the royal Rath of the Firholgs. 

Rath Fearainn, the royal Rath of the Tuatha De Danann. 
riiuTS. Fcrt Cairbre, the Fert of Cuirbre son of Vtan, who was buried near 

his comrades the sons of I>uan, £ n 

Domas. Duma mic Gama, the tumulus or mound of the four sons of Gann 
Duma na n-Druadh, the tumulus or mound*of the Druids, where the 
three Druids sons of Ort dan were buried. , . nr 

" Duma Slai»!}e, the tumulus or mound of Slainge son of Eochad Mac- 
Erc, king of the Firbolgs. 

9CI.ACHS. Tulach an Triuir, the hillock of the three men, where the three men 
who attacked the Firbolg king, Eochad MacEre, and who were killed 
by the one man, were buried. 

' Cairte. Caine Faithaig, i.e, the pillar stone of Fathach, the poet of the 


Firholgs, 

Cairte Aidleo, the pillar stone of Aidleo. 

Caiftedhe Catha Thuatha Danann, the pillar stones of battle of the 
Tuatha D(^ Danann: these were the pillar stones fixed upright in the 
ground by the Tuatha D€ Danann to mark the line of battle, and to 
prevent their people from taking to flight. 

Seachl Caine dec mic Caelchir, the seventeen pillar stones of the two 
sons of Caelchir and other warriors. 

Lia. Lia Neimid, the stone of Nemid. 

Lia Lugaid, the stone of Lugad son of Nuadad. 

Lbaca. Leaca Mic Slainge, the flags (.or pillar stones) of the four sons of 
Slainge. 

Leaca Mic Buain, the stones of the four sons of Buan. 

Lechts or Leachts. Leacht (no Cam) Lamh Nuadad, the monument 
(or Carn) of Nuada^s hand. 

, Carns. Carn an chluiche, i.e. the Carn of the game, from the game of hu^ng 
contested between the Firbolgs and Tuatha J)€ Dananns^ T s am 
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free CiileSy Bes ligi or house tribute, and in the case of theflMW^and 
base CMleSj Biatad. The former had also to give extraordinary 
supplies on certain occasions, which were, however, more of 
the character of public taxes than of rent. They were also 
bound to attend at Dais or assemblies, at armed levies for 
defence or retaliation, and to chase and kill foxes. 

If a Flatli exacted more Biatad^ etc., than he was legally 
entitled to, he was bound to recompense his Ceile by additional 
wages in proportion to the excess.’®^ When a GUIs fullilled 
all his obligations during a period of not less than seven years, 
he was entitled to the perpetual possession of the Taurcrech 
on the death of his Flath. When that event took place, he ^leath of 

^ . Fiath. 

paid a renewal fine called the Cmnal DS, which represented in 
Christian times the old pagan custom of the CMes contributing 
to the expenses of the funeral games of the dead chief.’®® When 


laa u Taurcrech of a cow with her 
Timtach (accom[)animt‘nts), thirty 
tieds, together with the 8eoid Tour- 
is the amount of IUh 
which a Bd Aire is then bound to pay”. 

On this the commentator remarks: 

“ Tlie thirty Seds^ ie. twenty-eight 
cows ie. eighteen cows, and twelve 
8amaiscs, are the Hds, ie. tl>e araountof 
Bia uas (noble food) which a Bd Ai'e 
has then to pay, and if a grade of these 
[the Flaths] receives an exce.«s above 
those things which we have stated 
above, he is called upon to give redress 
for it, as for any other injustice [in- 
jury or trespass] ; in like manner, 
should it be the lowest grade of them 
[the Bd Aircs \ which has exacted the 
highest Rath (wages), he is not to be 
called upon to give redress for it, but 
it is bound upon him, tor it is Rath 
(wages) in proportion to Folad (sup- 
plies, contributions) the law has laid 
down in it [i «.in such a case]”. MIS. 
H. 2. 15, p, 42, col. a. 

“ Taurcrech of the Biatad of 
eight persons, two cows togetlier with 
the Seoid Taurclaide. Cdiles and their 
Cotnarbs are entitled to get Seoid 
Taurclaide^ and Rath ar Ardaig [i.e. 
wages for excesses of Biatad^^ pro* 
vided they have responded fairly to the 
legal claims of the Flath; that they 
shall not wound him ; that they shall 
not betray him ; that they shall not dis- 
grace him by receiving the Daer 


Raith (base wages) of an outside Flath; 
that they shall nut do the deed which 
brings death upon their Flathy namely, 
to violate the wife of a strange Flath\ 

Upon this the commentator re- 
marks : 

“ This now is the Crech Torretmeh 
(free wages) which is given in return 
for the Biatad ol eight persons. The 
Rath upon an Ardiaig., i.e. for that 
which is above what is due, ie. the ex- 
cess which is given above the lawful 
rightful amount, provided that they 
shall have faithfully responded to the 
legal claims of their Flath, ie. iu 
Biatad (victuals), and in his Mart- 
chainne techta (lawful services and 
supplies), Nacha Huba, ie. they shall 
not wound him, the Flath ; that they 
shall not betray him ; that they 
shall not disgrace him by receiving 
the Daer Rath of another Flath ; 
that they shall not do that deed which 
brings death upon their Flath, ie. go 
to the wife of an outside Flatk\ MS. 
H. 2. 15. p. 42. col. a. 

i«6 « livery Taurcrech becomes the 
perpetual property of him who re- 
ceives it, after having given lawful 
service, without failing, without 
wounding, without malice, without 
deceit or fraud for a period of seven 
years, [/.«.] if it is tlie Flath who dies. 
Nut so if it is the CSe who dies. [In this 
case] the Flath is entitled to get Ceil- 
sine (service)! rum the Comaris (heirs) 
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was raised to commemorate the burlers who were s’.ain on the spof. 
The place itself where they were buried was called Ghann Moailhm. 

The three Carns^ one of which was raised by the Firbolgs over the heads 
of their fallen companions after each day’s battle. 

Cam an aon/hir, the Cam of the one man, i.e. the Cam raised over the 
one man who saved the Firholg king. 

Cam cm Cirb, the Cam of the head of Cirb. 

The mention of the Royal Raths of the Firbolgs and Tuatha De Danann gives 
us another example of entrenched or pallisaded encampments such as 
those referred to at p. ccev. 

Sepulchral and other Monuments mentioned in the Dindsenchas of 
the Fair of Tailtd. 

Ratiis. Rath Airthir, the eastern Rath. Rath Jarthar, the western 

Rath Lutng, the Rath of Long. Rath Lort, the Rath of Lort, Rath Luirc^ 
the Rath of Lure. Rath Chon, the Rath of Con. Rath Gtnand, the Rath 
of Genand. Rath Sithaig, the Rath of Sithneh. 

Ferts. Fert oen dorais, a Fert of one door for men of science. A Fert with 
two doors for women. Ferts without doors, without Irena (i.e. with- 
out days of celebration) for boys and for maidens. (Passage quoted, p. 
cccxxxi, note .073). 

Cairti. Cairti mark the graves of widows (widowers), to maintain their 
appropriate part of the cemetery, buch a monument is called an 
Aistieis di Cairtib, a testimony by pillar stones. (vSee p. cccxxxi, n. 573). 

Cairte Colmain, the i)illai* .stone of Colman. 

Cnocs. Chocs, hills on distinguished foreigners. ^ 

Imscing. Righ Imsdng, the kingly diadem-shaped mound of the noble Mo- 
monians on the north of the king of Teamar. 

Fobuds* or Forads. Forud Fer Olnegmacht, the Forud of the jnen ^ 
Olnegmacht or Connaught. 

Murs. These monuments are described as ramparts upon such as die of 
great plagues” (quoted, p. cccxxxii). 

Mur Tailten, the Mur of Tailtiu. 

Mur Eochaidh Gairhh, the Mur of EocJtad Garhhy in which vast numbers 
of other dead persons M^ere buried. Upon the Mur of Eochad of 
chiselled stones, were the twenty Forads of the kings of Teamad\ 
Upon the Mur of his wife were the twenty Forads of their queens. 
Clochub. Clochur (stone-beds) around the sleeping place of Flatid. 

Lia. Lia Loip, the stone of Lop. Lia Gair, the stone of Gar. Lia Lobur, 
the stone of Lobur or the Leper. Lia Clamh, the stone of the emaciated 
leper behind the Forud. 

Carns. Cam Conaill, the Cam of Conall, 

The poem from which this list is taken begins on folio 268, a.b. of the 

Book of Lecan. 

• Forud or Forad was the place where a king assembled with his Sdbaid or council and his 
Dam or retinue, at the Aenachi (fairs), Toeomrachs, Feis, or FeasU and other places of public 
assembly. The seat of the king was on the top of the mound, which, as Is evident from this 
poem, was a mound erected over the dead, and surrounded by a rampart Cf. Forut the 
residence of a maglstiate, and the Latin Forum. 
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Relation of the CSik (lied, the F/ai/i was entitled to get Ceilsini or submis- 
CHU to sion from the co-heirs within one month after the death of the 
CMe, The co-heirs of the direct male issue of the deceased 
also paid Manchaine^ corresponding for the higher classes to 
the heriot, and for the inferior classes to the “ best head of cattle” 
of English law, the Besie [louhet of the Old German and Ebediw 
of the Welsh. This amounted in some cases to a Samaisc or 
a heifer in her third year. If the Ccile died without children, his 
property passed to collateral heirs in a way which I shall more 
fully describe hereafter ; and the new possessors paid investi- 
ture fees, the Gohyr-estyn of the Welsh.'*^^ In the case of the 
death of the Flath before the CMle had given any of his legal 
services, such as -paying Biatad, if the case were one of a Daer 
Rerersion of or base CUle^ two-thirds of the Taurcrech reverted to the heirs 
of the Ftaih^ unless he paid three Biatads. In the case of the 
reversion of two-thirds, the CSile was entitled to retain one- 
third, provided he had not evaded paying his legal dues, or 
otherwise acted badly.’ 

of the C^ihai the end of one month when he has received Seoid Taur- 
[after the death of the latter] for Man- chide that he is thus bound. Not so if 
cAaine (heriot), Fuiriud (entertain- it be the CVt/e that dies, it is not in that 
nieut) GVi/j?(pled;;e8), DdUs (asserab- way, it is fortlieni [f.e, the Cowia7 6.s',] 
lies), Diyails (revenges), Fuha (killing to give Munchainey Le. as Comai- 
foxes, etc], and /2 m6u (warding off at- ikeachs (co-partners) ie. a Samaisc 
tacks”.) from each man, Fun iriud, etc. MS, 

This passage is thus explained by FT. 2. 15. p 42 a. 
the commentator; The parallelism of the Irish and 

“ It is perpetual, i.e. every free gift Welsh law is shown by the following 
which is given as Rath (wages) be- commutation made in the reign of 
comes perpetual when due service has Edward III.— “ Et debent V. Sol. pro 
been rendered for it by the Cdile in herietto cum Occident quilibet eorum, 
Biaiad (supplies of food). Taurcrerhy Et si aliquis eorum decesserit sine 
i.e. Rath (wages), and Seoid Turchide herede de corpore suo propinquior 
(revertible Seds or chattels; given by heres de sanguine tenetur in Gob- 
the Flath [become the perpetual pro- yrestyn videlicet V Record of 

perty of the Ceile'] after seven years, Caernarvon, p. 104. 
faithful service, provided he fails not “ If the Flath has not refused 
in supplying the food for the sake of Seoid Taurclaide [before his death] 
God, i.e. the CumalDd (God’s Cumal) tlie Ceile is entitled to one-third of the 

S at the death of the Fiatli]. Without Seds after the death of the Flath : un- 
efault, t. e. without curtailment of less the Cdde has failed to give him 
Manchaim (heriot), or the Eneclandy any Biatad at all. If he has given 
(honour price), without wounding, ie, him Biaiad once, he is entitled to one 
without doing anytliiug hurtful to the half of the Seds (chattels) ; if he has 
honour or interests of the with- given him Biatad twice, he is en- 
out deceit, i.e. without betrayal of titled to two-thirds of the Seds; if 
trust, the whole of this becomes the he has given him Biatad three times, 
perpetual prqierty of the CVi7e ; it is he is entitled to them all (t.e. aU the 
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'sepulchral and other Monuments mentioned in the Dindsenchas 
of JBrugh na JBoinc* 

Tm^S^iL.uIT. oI fSw, U.ri...8i.» 

Luirgnig, tho Fert of AedhLvrgnec^. R..m,esmaU') 

?;r.: »' 

FoLeOBS.' Fohch Fiacha Sraipthine, the pit of Fiacha Sraipthine. 

.h. ««»..>■ 

Baros. Bare Crimthain, the barque-shaped grave of Cnmthan. 

Lechts or Leachts. Leacht in Daydai, the Leacht of the Dagda. Leacht 
an Matae, the Leacht of tlie Mata or monster ; there was also a glen ealled 
GltnnnnMatae. Leacht Cellaiy mic Mailchoba, the Leacht of Cellach, soa 
of Maekhoba. Leacht Gabra Cinaoda mic Irgalaig, the Leacht of the steed 
of Cinaed son of Irgalach. 

Murs. Mur na Mdr liigna, the Mur of the Mdr Rtgu. 

LvecA. Lecc B' nn, the flag of Benn, that is, the Leacht upon which the 
■ monster was killed. This monster is said to have had one hundred and 
forty legs, and four heads. 

.-Tia. Liag Biiide mic Midreda, the flag of Muired, where his lieadjs. 

Carns. Cam ail Cuind Get Cathaig. the rock Cam of Conn of the Hundred 
Battles. 

Accidental Names. Da Chich na Mdr Rigna, the two paps of the JlioV 
RUju, 

Cirr (comb) and Cirril (casket), the names of two wives of the Dagda, were 
also given to the two mounds upon their graves. 

MS. R.I.A. Book of Ballymoie, fol. 190, a.b. 
See also Petrie’s Ecclesiastical Architecture 
of Ireland, x>pt 100-101. 


Passage from the account of the Second Battle of Magh laired^ 
referred to in note 569, p. cccxxix. 

The Dagda went then to the camp of the Fomorians, and he demanded a 
truce of battle from them; what he asked was granted. The Fomorians made 
stirabout for him : it was in order to mock him they did so, for he had a great 
liking for stirabout. They flUed the king’s Caire cuic dorn (five- fist cauldron) 
for him, which was capable of holding four score Seisrechs of new milk and 
an equal quantity of meal and of Beoil (lard) ; and they put goats and sheep 
and pigs into it, and boiled them with it. They then spilled it all into a Derc 
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The Daer CSiles vf\io received benefices of land, represented 
among the Saxons the class of ccorls or villeins, called 
fastmen or householders. The CSiles who did not receive bene- 
fices of land, corresponded to the Anglo-Saxon FolgherSy and 
formed part of the military retinue of the chief. Persons of 
this class were not usually included among the Ceiles^ but 
formed the body of mercenaries which most chiefs endeavoured 
to keep in their pay. This body guard was sometimes called 
his Amhus or Anihm^ and represented Avq A or military Avihns or 

retinue of the Gaulish noblemen or equites, whose dignity and 
consequence, Caesar tells us,‘^® depended upon the number of 
clients and persons of this class which each had. In like man- 
ner each grade of lord or Flath was distinguished by the num- 
ber of CUles of each class which he had. 

The same distinction into free and base also existed in Wales • Free and 
The villeins of the free Trefs^ which, after the subjection of waicL" 
Wales by the Normans, were called “villae liberac” in the 
register's of Welsh lands, corresponded to the Irish Saer Ceiles. 

They paid the lord Gwestva, which, as I have elsewhere pointed 
out,'^‘ is the exact equivalent of the Irish Bes TigL The posi- 

iS'cc/s), unless ho has failed to give him did not do so at the i)roper time], 
his Fognam (attendance or supplies,”) “Tlien the Ctih is entitled to one- 
Thus explained by the cominenta- third of the Tamrrech after the death 
tors. of the Flath. In case that he has never 

“ Unless he refuses, e e. unless he has given any Fiatad, provided that the 
evaded paying Biaiad to his Flath Celle is a lawful Celle, he must return 
proportionate to his Seoit Taurclaide, two-thirds of the Taurcrtdi, or pay 
until the time of the death of the three Biatads. lie shall give four 

his title becomes good after that, i.e, Biatads to the Comarbs of the Flath, 
the is entitled to one-third of the incase that he has never given any 
Hath (wages) after the death of the Biatad to the Flath when he gets 
Flath in ri^ht of the Enech (honour) Scold Taiirclaide and Taurcrech ; and 
of his Trehaire (homestead), and this is also the ‘case with the Com- 
the non-giving of Scold Taurclaidcy arbs of the Bd-Aire and the Comarbs 
i.e. unless he had failed, i.c. unless ot the Aire Desa {i.e. i\\e Comarbs at a 
he has evaded payment upon, or that Bd-Aire must pay in the same way to 
he has absconded with, the Seoid Four- the Comarbs of the Aire jDcsa] in pro- 
c/aw/e, without having given any portion to his if uM (wages). Incase 
Biatad, and even if he has given the they have not given any Biatad to 
Biatad, unless the time for the Fog- iheii Flath they must return [part of] 
nam had come” [that is, it does not the Seoid TaurclaiAe, as we have said 
avail him to have paid Biatad if he before”. MS. il. 2. 15, p. 42, col. b. 

See note on this word in a subsequent section on “ The Executive 
Government,— The Kings or Chiefs”. 

Btllo Gall., vi. 15. 

See Crith 6^aWacA, App. Vol. II. pr272, note 478. 
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talman (a hole or pit in the ground) ; they told him tlioy would kill him urt- 
less he eat the whole of it, because they desired that he sliould not describe 
the Fomorians as being stingy, and so they wished that he should eat enough. 
He then took Ins Leige (ladle), and it was so large tliat a couple would fit 
lying down in the middle of that ladle. And here is what was in it : thick 
stirabout, having one-fourth of Blonoc (lard) in it. Then the Dagda said : 

‘ I have plenty here indeed if it be sufficiently boil m 1. Does it taste well?’ 
As he put his ladle full into his mouth he used say ‘ Its sweetness does not 
exceed the sweetness of the river’. However he rubbed his five fingers on 
the bottom of the Derc, [on] both earth and gravel. He then fell asleep after 
having eaten the stirabout. His belly was bigger upon him than a Scatxd 
Tige (a household pot), and the Fomorums laughed at him. He then went 
away from them with difficulty [to Tnicht Ehe]. It was not easy for him to* 
go on account of the bigness of his belly. His condition was distressing. 
He had Coc/(//ai (bill pointed little Coc. halls') on his two elbows ; au 

Inar aodhar (a dun coloured Inar) on him, which evtended to fop a thomi 
(the lower part of his rump). A Gahulgicca rcdhmdi feidhni ochiair (a wheeled 
eight-pronged military fork) after him, so that his track behind him would 
suffice for a C/a(M coicriche (a territorial boundary). He had two Droga 
croicne capud (horse-skin shoes), with the hairy side out. As he was going 
in this manner, he saw the beautiful maidcui coming towards him ; she was 
comely, ringlet-haired, and buoyant”.— MS., British Museum, I/arhdan, 5280. 

This passage is valuable in many ways, besides that of showing what the 
general meaning of />rc is. For instance, it establishes the length of the 
Inar. It also makes us acquainted with a novel kind of Military Fork. From 
the description it would appear that the fork had a wheel supporting one ^nd 
of it on the ground, so tlnat it could he drawn along by the w.arrior, withoui? * 
his having to support the wdiole weight. ^J'his imj/lies that it was large and 
heavy, raUier an engine thmi a weapon of w.ar. '^riie term feidm ochlaip '-^ 
literally means eight-power, that is, having the power of eight spears, or 
being eight-pronged. 

Passage from the Poem in the Dinnsenchas on the Fair of TaUfe, 
mentioning what appears to be human sacrifice, referred to in 
note 581, p. cccxxxv. 

rtA ceopA pot A pttci, — 

Uo ppiX)6Aip pAnpAic in’oci — 

'OAm cumg, ocup ^oin bo m-blidc, 
toipci-o teip pop ni [ua] ppimicc. 

PA-opAij ppi-Oi^Aip coniT) bpoAch 
tlAfi 5 eb<^’o pt tie<i -oo nech, 

CetJ bep CAittcin cAn cpAchA, 

5e itiAipro A ppimpAtA. 

♦ ♦ * # • # 


AcpenAib UAittcm, Atn teipu 
Uo pipnp A *00 tTlAc eipe 
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tion of the British freemen under the Anglo-Saxon lords, who 
paid Wylisc gafolgilda,^'^ sQQms to have been exactly similar. 
toaer cme$ The Daer Chiles corresponded to the class of persons called in 
the ancient laws of Wales TeogSy^^^ and who occupied the lands 
and villages called in the mediaeval Latin registers of Welsh 
lands, “villae nativae”. Their position with regard to the lord 
their post- appears to have been analogous to that of the Russian serf to 
his lord before the emancipation, except that they were not 
ascribed to the glebe, like the latter. No one was ascribed to 
the glebe in -Ireland except certain categories of the class known 
as Daer Fuidirs, of whom I shall have much to say presently, 
and who strictly speaking were convicts. A dscriptio glebce 
only gradually grew up in Europe from the difficulty the lords 
experienced in keeping tenants. The Irish liberty is therefore 
rents, etc. older than the bondage of the feudal system. The Daer CHUy or 
base tenant, was subject to a variety of imposts, the chief of 
which was what may be called his rent, namely, the victuals or 
Biatady already mentioned, given at two periods of the year. 
The corresponding rent of the Welsh Teogvf^iS called Dawn- 
hwydy or donative food, in the latter part of which we have 
the exact equivalent of the Irish term. 

Persons In The free Ceiles not only included the class of persons who 
miller the constituted the villeins of feudal law, but also others of a higher 
C6i{e$. class, belonging perhaps properly to the class of vavassors. 
For instance, the Bo- Aires were all high Ceiles of the great 
Flaths or kings. Persons in the position of tlic Roman “pos- 
sessores” among the Salic Franks, such as some of the Fir- 
bolg chiefs, and many of the original proprietors of districts 
which had been made sword land of, and who still remained as 
Biataclis or vassals of the conqueror, belonged to this category. 
Though the free CMles were all freemen, and consequently 
possessed some political rights, it is evident that the extent of 
those rights differed. In some cases they must have been con- 
fined to bearing arms and obtaining a share of the common 
land. 

All CdileSy whether free or base, had certain definite rights 

”9 Cf, Irish Gabal Gialda. 

Cf. Irish ToU^og^ 
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Fratch was called out into the Tech n-imacalme or ‘‘conversation house^'. 

This appears to have been either a distinct house or one of the other quadrants V 
perhaps set apart for the special use of the royal family, or a pla(!e correspond- • J 
ing to the Quinnahtnkr or woman’s bank of Norse houses. Vellum MS. 
T.C.D., class H. 2. 18 (^Booh of Leinster), f. 183 et seq. 

Passage from the lomram Coraigh Ua Corra, The Wandering of 
the Cnrach or Boat of tlie Sons of Ua Corra^ showing that the 
Brnghfer had the privilege of malting and brewing. See p. 
ccclxxvi. 

“ A prosperous Flath Brugh ctiach lived one tiflie in the beautiful fair 
kingdom of Connaught, i.e. Conall Dearg Ua Carra Finn. This was the , 
condition of that Brugad, i f. he was a prosperous rich man of great wealth, 
and his house was never found without the three cheers being in it, namely,^ 
the cheer of the strainers straining Linn (ale) ; the cheer of the Athachs 
(properly tenants, but put here for such of them as performed household 
service) over the Caires (caldrons) cooking for the hosts ; and the cheer of 
the young men (warriors) over the chess board winning games on each other. 

Nor was his house found without the three Miachs (sacks), namely, a ilf/ac/i 
of Brath (malt) to supply the wayfarers ; a Miach of Cruiinr.cht (wheat) for 
the Biatad (food-ration) of guests ; and a Minch of salt to improve the taste 
of all kinds of food”.— Vellum MS. K.I.A., Book of Ferviof/y i. 105. 

The Brugh is here designated a Flnthy hut it is only by courtesy that the 
story-teller gives him this title, which the laws never give. The higher 
class of Brughs, Koyal Brughs, may have been F/aths by birth, but were not 
so in virtue of their office, though sometimes complimented with the title 
Flath Brugh or lordly Brugh. 

Passage from the Tomrain Coraigh Ua Corra, The Wandering of 
the Cnrach or Boat of the Sons of Ua Coi^ray illustrative of the 
mode of wearing the Lena, the Inar, and the Brat. 

‘‘They saw after that another beautiful bright i.sland, and a Sonnach Umaide 
(paling of bronze) around it, and a bronze net spread on its teeth outsid^, ^ 
They left their Curach on the strand of the sea, and went to visit a Dun 
which was in the island. When they heard the music and the sound of the 
wind against the net, a heavy sleep and deep slumber fell upon them during 
three days and three nights. Tliey awoke then from their sleep, and saw a 
woman coming towards them out of the Lis, and she bade trfiein welcome. 

She wore Da viael Assai (two pointless) shoes of Findruine ui)on her ; a Lena 
of yellow silk upon her smooth white skin a beautiful golden Inar over that 
beautiful Xena ; a beautifully coloured fiye-folding Brat over that [«.s. the 
7war] ; and a gold chased Ddg Cpin) in that Brat over her bosom. A Cilum 
Umaide (bronze pitcher) in one of her hands ; a pure white silver Escra (a 
drinking vessel) in the other hand. She gave tliem food which seemed to them 
to be like Maoihal. She gave them the water of the well which was in the 
strand with the Escra ; and there was no good taste that they did not find on 

• The passage “161110 *0011 c-pio-OA btti!6e pe ^pi^^n a ^ib 6nip means 
Lma of yellow silk upon the sun of her |rhlto skin”, that Is, her skin so 
that It shone like a sun, ^ 
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in the territory, such as the right to have a habitation, and Rights of 
the usufruct of land; but besides these were several other 
classes, who possessed cither very few rights, or occupied so 
low a position in the social scale as to have been practically in a 
state of complete servitude: these were the Bothachs^ Sen- 
Cleithes^ and JFuidirs. 

The Bothach was a cottier, the name being derived from 
Both, a cabin, or shed, a word still preserved in the Bothan 
or cabin, and in the “ Bothy” of Scotland.'^* There were two 
classes of Bothachs^ distinguished like the CSiles by the terms 
free and base. The Saer Bothachs appear to have been a cer- 
tain class of free men, possessed of no other property than the 
cabins which they occupied on the lands of a Flath^ and earning 
a livelihood by service to him. The Baer Bothachs were the per- 
manent farm-labourers of the lord. The hangers-on of this class, 
horse-boys and other idlers, of whom there were generally 
too many, were included under the collective name of Daer 
Accinti or Daer Aicillne. 

The Irish Bothachs appear to have corresponded in part to 
the Anglo-Saxon “ Bordarii” and “ Cotarii” of the Domesday JJJ^®**** 
The Bordarii were so called because they lived in a tenement OotaHi. 
called a “ bord”. This term, if Anglo-Saxon at all, is closely 
related to the Irish Borth or Beart, a cover or shelter, as in 
the words Cennheart, a hat or helmet, Coisbeart^ a word signi- 
fying any covering for the feet, but usually applied to shoes. 

The word Cotarius is represented by the modern English 
word “ Cottier”, German “ Kotter”, or as in Hanover “ Koth- 
sass”, which is the exact equivalent of another ancient English 
term for this class of occupiers, ** Cotsetlas\ Cotarius is de- 

O.H.Q. boduj M.H.G. buode, a hut, N.H.G. bude^ £og. booths abode 
O.N. bMhf bUd, a tavern, Danish and {Swedish bod; Lettish, buda, a hut 
Litth. 6uffa5, Polish buda^ a shop, Kussian budka, butka, a, little shop; Cor- 
nish bdd (a dwelling), in the names of places, as in Bodmin, Bodwen ; and 
also in Welsh names of mansions as in Bodhdris ; of parishes, as Bodedern and 
Bodwrog in Anglesea ; also Welsh bwth, Cf. Italian bottega^ French boutique^ Ct, 
also Sanskrit root bM, existere, Irish root bti, esse; Goth. verb, bauan, to in- 
habit, O.H.G. buwen, M.H.Q. buwen, N.H.G. bauen; bau-er, buufman, a 
peasant; O.N. btla, habitare=Swed. bo, Danish boe; O.N. bu, a peasant’s 
holding c= Irish boe in Ballyboe ; 0. Sax. H domicilium. 
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ij^ Then the woman said, ^ Go ye now, forjt is not here your resurrection i«, 
to be, though we are both of the same race* Vellum MS; R.LA., Booh &/ 
jPemoy, f. 107, a.b. 

Additional references to Corcur^ purple, and Rud or madder. 

In a Turin manuscript of the beginning of the ninth century, consisting of 
a commentary on the Gospel of St. Mark, with a number of interlinear Irish 
glosses, which has been edited with great ability by the Cavaliere Oon» 
stantine Nigra, there is a gloss to which my attention was drawn by Mr. W. 
M. Hennessy, which not only proves the use of purple in Ireland in the eighth 
and ninth centuries, but establishes the statement I have made at p. cccci, 
that a red or purple dyestuff was made from lichens long anterior to the date 
^ assigned to the discovery of Archil and Cudbear. 

The words of the Latin text are : ‘^porpora induitur.id est gentili ecclesia 
qu83 de scopolis collecta est maris”, which is thus glossed : .1. donaib cair^ 
cib .1. ar is di lus his forsnaib caircib dognither inchorctir buicle. {GfossoB 
HiberniccB^ Veteres Codicis Tatirinmsis, edit. Constantinus Nigra, pp. 14-15). 
This gloss would be in English, ‘‘ i.e, from the rocks, t.e, because it is from 
a plant which is found on rocks the Corcur buicle [lustrous (?) purple] is 
made”. 

Corcur, and Rud or Eodh, are mentioned in the following passage from the 
Brehon Laws as dues of kings. 

What is it that you are entitled to, and that ypu do not pay in lieu of 
crimes ? Answer. You are entitled to a Ctiinal for your Bednchara (female 
friend), t,s, the worth of a Scrapal of Corcur or of Rodh every year f<;g* a king • 
a High Tuatha and his co-grades who are entitled to this CumhaL A 
seventh part of \\\s Enecland to [a member of] every grade, however higher 
or lower than the septegrades they may be, and it is in their own terri- 
■Rories injuries are done to them. And if it be in another territory it is one> 
ha| their Enecland they are entitled to. If it be a violation while they 
ar^under the Faesam of a person, he [t.€. the latter] is entitled to full 
^j^cland for them”. MS. Brit. Mus. Egerton 88, f. 64, b. a. ; Brehon law 
Ifanscnpts, O’Curry, 26-37. 

;_3n the following stanza from a poem on Dubh Ghilla, the shield of Aedh 
king of Oxrghiall, the colour of the berries of the yew tree is caUed Corcur. 
^his seems to show that the colour was crimson. 

“ The weakened wood— the butt of the tree, 

The shield that hath the colour of the wood in the tree’s breast, 

Though Corcur the berries of the tree, ' 

More beautiful stUl is the wood on which they grew”. 

—MS. H. 3. 18. T.C.D. p. 660. 

Corctn-oolouredBowers are often mentioned in Irish MSS., as in the follow- 
^ from the lomram Coraigh Ua Corra" or Wandering of the 

CurocA or boat of the sons of f7aGorro.— ‘ 

“Theyrowed forward after that, and they saw another island andonecleri-' : 
jrouth in It. ^mt island was beautiful, and noble was its appearance. '.; 
yere beautiful crimson headed (ceann-corcr<i) flowers in it, and they 
^oing honey in abufldance from them”.— Vellum MS., R.,lJt 
See also Gorcair m^e, “ crimson of the plain’f 
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Note 0. Anlfplonary 

1104, p. clcxxv, and proving the early Kiiowieugc 

chants in Ireland. 


I„Npea.in.onheh«owleag^^^^^^^ 

artistic music of the Churc , i monastery of Bangor in the county 

chanting the psalms in antip , belonged to this monastery, was 

of Down. An antiphonary, sai parried thither by St. Columhanus. 

“ “ “ — 4, » .-te- ‘r 

Gerliert, tpeaking of the Harivand Bagpipe, in Bunting 8 

Dr. Fergnson ml 'p 52) : “ To this epneh we may refer the 

Ancient Music of Ireland, T& i. ’J* '' gt. ColumbanuH coming . 

antiphonary of the monastery of Bangor 
forth with St. Abbo, his companmn n^ 

the light rule for arranging ecclesiastical services aniong 

us,' as madenp of psalms, canticles, hymns collect^ aml^ent, phonies, was 

derived”.— sTirl to be Ipokon of in a work entitled De 
The chanting of the Ecclesiasticorum Officiorum origiiie], 

^“'"7“ 342) ..d b, (C, LiU.r,. 

which 18 mentioned by ^ , j ^jeHeye, by Speltnan. In this work 

toldth^^St. JeTome affirms that the same service (eursam) which is 

performed at Urn present time W 

the Scots was ‘^j.Vs'ggts and Britons, chaunted the same 

andGermanus as Archbishop over St. Comogill, who hUC 

service; and after him, ‘ rrhaunted it also). St. Wandilochus 

.teu..b,«.b««- te;b» — 

being thence sen ^ ch.aiinted the same service, 

rmUhrjc-e‘thrfa.rrf their sanctity was spread over the earth etc. 
that (service) which St. Mark the Evangelist had once chaunted, was 

Tr r^gul^. foregoing passage is quoted tffin^ 

' ■ ^ f nm Bangor that tlic Nortiiumbrians drew the knowledge^ 

that It Gir„,,,u, Cambrensis. This opinion derives some 

C"‘ from tt fact thal St. Colman, the apostle of that district, was a monk 

°'Slv the chanting of psalms, antiphonics, etc., which St. Aldhelm 
o/in the church built by the Princess Bugge at Glastonbury, was in- 
bv the Irish monks, and that the Church music was introduced into 

century. 
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Fuidirt ; 
tbelr 
position ; 


to obtain their restitution, or to damages for the injury done. 
So, in like manner, he did not recover Dire for the murder of 
his son, daughter, or mother, nor Eraic^ nor could he inherit 
the property of his father or other relatives: all these went to 
the lord.’^® If a man became a Daer Fuidir^ and that he 
reserved the freedom of his family, namely wife, son, and 
daughter, he was entitled to get in his own right Eneclmid}’^^ for 
four things: for their satire or defamation, for wounding them, 
for stealing their property, or for the ravishing of his wife or 
virgin daughter. The son whose freedom was so reserved was 
entitled to the or special damages for bodily injury, 

of a free Muirchuirthe^ that is, the son of* a foreigner by a free- 


born woman.'®* The wife and 

17S ti Every Fuidir with his lawful 
rijrhts: they do not pay the liabili- 
ties (crimes) of their sons, or their 
grandsons, or their great grand- 
children, or their relatives in the 
Fine, or their own liabilities (crimes). 
It is the Flath upon whom they feed 
that pays their liabilities (crimes) for 
them. The Dire of his chattels does 
not belong to him, except only when 
it i!Oe8 to a restitution. He does 
not get the Dire of his son or of his 
daughter, or of his mother, or the 
body of a Dibad [that is, an inheri- 
tance from his deceased father or 
relatives}, or of an Erak. It is the 
Flath upon whom they feed that is 
entitled to receive them, and that 
must pay their fines, and that must 
suffer for their crimes”. 

178 “Kvery Fuidir, Le. every Fo- 
daery i.e, the Daer Aicinia (base-born 
man), with his lawful rights, i.e,, he 
is the son of a Fuidir and the grand- 
son of a Fuidir^ and he is a Fuidir 
himself. His lawful inheritance— 
namely, his bondage— i.e. the worst 
inheritance in history it is— namely, 
the inheritance of bondage and of 
liardsbip. He will not pay— that is, 
unless he himself has their freedom 
[that is, has r^erved it] for his im- 
mediate family, i.e., his brother [and 
lather’s brother, etc.] 

“ Cinaid Fodeisin, i.e., unless he 
has chattels of his own. It is the 
Flath who feeds h’m that pays bis 
liabilities when he has got no chat- 


the virgin daughter of such a 

tels of his own, because he is 
not entitled to any fines for the 
stealing of his chattels, but res- 
titution only for the stealing of his 
chattels and for bodily injury. His 
Dire is the right of his lord. He 
receives no Dire, i.e, he is not entitled 
to get any Enecland for injury done 
to his son, or any Dibad. It is the 
Flath who feeds him that gets all 
these fines and erics, ie. Dire, 
the restitution of his own chattels 
alone excepted”. — MS. H. 2. 15, 
T.C.D., p. 11, col. b. 

180 explanation of this as 
well as of many other technical terms 
which occur through this and the 
next section, will be found in note 
473, App. Tol. ii. p. 471, and also in 
subsequent Jsections of this Introduc- 
tion “ On Legislation”, and “ On the 
Administration of Justice”. 

18 X M i)aer [Fuidir] is not enti- 
tled to [recover] anything [in his 
own right] for the killing of his 
son, or of his daughter, or for any in- 
jury done to them, unless he has re- 
served their freedom in Ins own right ; 
if he has reserved their freedom, 
he is entitled to get Entdand for 
the silling of them, and he is entitled 
to the Corp Dire of a Muirchuirthe^. 

“ It is in four things the Daer 
[Fuidir] is entitled to Eneda nd, ie. 
in his satire, and in his wound, and 
in the stealing of his chattels, and in 
the ravishing of his wife”. — MS. M* 
2.16, T.C.D., p. 12 a. 
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Fuidir were entitled to one-half the highest honour price of their Log 
the tribe if violated ; and the fine for attempting the seduction Stemmed 
of the daughter was the same. These provisions were evi- tho^lords^ 
dently intended to save the families of Fuidirs from lawless 
violence. 

The Log Enechs or honour prices of Daer Fuidirs were in 
proportion to the rank of their lord: thus the Dire of the 
Fuidir himself was one-fourth of that of the lord ; and that 
of his wife half that of her husband. There were special exceptions, 
categories of Fuidirs whose honour prices were not determined 
by those of their lords. These were the following; a man 
who possessed no property in his own right, but who had mar- 
ried a co-heiress ; 2. a man who had married a wife belonging 
to another territory, and left his own territory to follow his 
wife into hers; and 3. the Cuglass or ‘‘water hound”, or 
foreigner from beyond the sea, who married an Irish woman. 

The honour prices of these three categories of Fuidirs were 
determined by those of their wives.^®* The laws give a curious 
account of the state of legal dependence in which such men 
stood to their wives ; for instance, they could not buy or sell 
in their absence. If such a Fuidir forfeited the affection of 
his wife, he lost his right to Enecland; but his misdeeds did 
not affect her right to receive an Enecland equal to one-half 
that of the highest member of her Fine or family. In like 
manner the misdeeds of the wife did not take away the hus- 
band’s right to an Enecland equal to that of his wife. 

The Daer Fuidirs included; persons carried off from a, 
conquered country; prisoners of war to whom quarter was 


iss «The Log-Enechs of Fuidirs. If is in right of the honour of his wife 
he he B, Daer-Fuidir^h\6 Log Enechia his ioy is reckoned; a man 
reckoned in proportion to the rank of who follows his wife outside the ter- 
his Flathj one-fourth of his [the ritory, his Log Enech is reckoned in 
Flath's] Dire is the regular fine of his proportion to the honour (rank) of his 
Fuidir^ and one-half of that for his wife ; and the Cughss (water-hound), 
wife, upon the various grades of the his tog Eneck is reckoned in propor- 
there are three classes only whose tion to the honour of his wife ; and 
Log-Enechs are reckoned [in right of] she shall pay his debts, if it be after 
their wives; a man without a >Sef6 their marriage, or when he is acknow- 
(homestead) or property, whose wife lodged by her Fme”.— i/iS. i/. 2. 1& 
is a Bean Comarba (a co-heiress)— it T. C.D.t p. 12 b. 
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field convicts convicted of a capital 
crime, and who, having failed to find a surety or Urradh^yfQXQ 
condemned to death by beiiig sent adi’jft on the sea, and suc- 
ceeded in getting on land again. A convict who escaped 
drowning under these circumstances was taken up by the tribe 
on the shore of whose territory he was cast by the tide, and 
kept in a state of bondage for life.'“^ This kind of punisJirnent 
was evidently a mode of giving persons guilty of death, but 
whose case presented some extenuating circumstances, a 
chance of life, and could only be practised on the sea coast. 
Another class consisted of convicts of the worst class, who, 
for one cause or another, were not executed; they were the 
F iddir Crai Ftndgal. The persons included in this class were 
generally of a superior class, who lied from their own territory 
when outlawed, and received sanctuary from another territory. 
Such persons having once accepted the protection of a Ftathy 
could not leave his estate without his sanction. 

The first category of Daer Fuidirs must have been very 
numerous during tlie period immediately preceding the intro- 
duction ol Christianity, from the frequency of the inroads upon 
the coast of Britain, and perhaps of Gaul, ft was as a Faidir of 

^Uht'flrst brought to Ireland. The 

class. second categoiy of iMer Fuidirs, or persons taken on the battle 
field, were kept in fetters until redeemed. Persons convicted of 
crimes not considered capital, debtors unable to pay their debts 
or find a security, and such a security when himself unable to 
pay, that is, when he became a Cimhid or “ victim”, or as the 
Roman law said, addictus”, and could find no one to pay the 
legal price of a victim, or twenty-one cows for him, appear to 
have also formed categories of Fuidirs, but differing from the 
others above mentioned in being redeemable, 
h rom the fact already mentioned, that a man could reserve 
Vohintary the right of his wife and children, it appears that he could 
iuidir»: voluntarily enter into base Fuidirsbip. Persons of this class 
formed a distinct category from what may be called the con- 

These were included in the class of Datr Fuidirs known as Fuidir 
Gvibhle, or Fuidirs saved from the gallows, that is from death. 

This was the Fuidir Cinnad 0 Muir. Mii. H. 2. 15. p. 13. col. a. 
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vict Fuidirs. They appear to have been generally poor wan- 
derers, who possessed no property of any kind, and who were 
obliged to accept this kind of servitude on the estate of a lord. 

They were, in fact, squatters. There is reason for supposing, 
however, that these squatters did not become Fuidirs for life, 
but sometimes entered into a contract for a term of years. 

The Faer or base Fuidir or his family could attain to the Wsh law of 
freedom of a Saer Fuidir when he had served under twotion". 
Flaths in succession. That is, the bondage of Daer Fuidirship 
of a man did not extend to his grandchildren. So favourable 
indeed were the laws to the abolition of this kind of servitude, 
that the family of the Daer Fuidir acquired the rights of a 
Daer Bothach when his family had served under three lords ; 
and those of a Sencleilh, when they had served under four. 

The immigrant Saer Fuidir who came into tlie territory 
free from crime, might become a Sencleith when his family 
had served under three lords.’®'* From a passage in the Crith 
GahlacF^^ it would appear that Fuidirs could only acquire 
fully the rights of free citizens of the territory, after the ninth 
generation, except when adopted by the whole tribe, by public 
proclamation. 

The Sendeitlm, as I have already remarked, possessed certain Rights of 

• ^ 1 1 1 /» I 1 /-r .7« /• *1 • 1 StnchiiMf, 

rights on the land of a Fiaih, so that a F uidir lamily in the 
fourth generation, indeed in the third, for the Daer Bothach 
had also right of settlement, could not be ejected from the land. 

This circumstance explains the expression so often heard tradition of 
among the Irish peasantry when they complain ot being evicted preserved, 
by their landlords: “My father and grandfather were there 
before^me”; or, “My grandfather was a tenant of his grand- 
father ; we were free from crime and paid our rent — where is 
his right to evict me 

He is a Saer Fuidir in the term legal right from that forth”.— if /S'. H, 
of two Flaths, a Daer Bothach in the 2.15 2\C.D., p. 6. 
term of three Flaths, a Sencleithe in Sec vol. ii. App. p. 494. 

theterniof the fourth i-Va/A. After the Or as the Irish saying ex- 

settling down of Deoriadhs (wan- presses it : •oA ■pA'O if hi tno fitifeAp 
derers) in Fuidirship, and when they p«§Au, ni b piAip cti cm coif6 ha 
have spent for the term of three lAihA oppo ha opm pern ; Adc mAp 
Flaths in Fuidirship, they have a AHcceA’dnA ? “ Long as my ancestors 
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A man who voluntarily left his own tribe and went into* 
another territory, was called a Fuidir Focsail a aitlireah,^^ A 
person might become a Fuidir even in his own territory, when 
through any cause he separated from his Fine or family, or 
handed over his property to pay his debts. Such a man was 
called a Fuidir Dedla Fri Fine.^^^ A free man who hired land 
and cattle from a Flath was called a Fuidir Grian. Some- 
times there was a contract for a specified time, but it was usu- 
ally a grazing contract tacitly understood to be for one year and 
a day. The Fuidir might surrender the land at the expiration 
of his contract, or at any time if there was no specific contract 
as to time, on condition, first, that he left no liabilities “ of foot 
or hand”, that is no liabilities for trespass or theft, etc., on his 
Flath j and that he showed tlic Flath the land and chattels^ 
and everything he received from him, namely, the residence, 
the tilled land, and the madder field. The chattels were 
divided between them in the proportion of two-thirds to the 
Flath, and one- third to the tenant. Of the landlord’s share, 
one part, that is one- third of the wliolc, was considered to be 


were under your fathers, they found 
neither crime of foot or hand upon 
them, nor can you find it upon my- 
self: what then is your right to turn 
me off?” 

188 uThe Fuidir Focsail a aithreab, 
i.e, a man who lias abandoned his home 
and tribe, and has passed outside 
of his territory, or gone away from 
his own land in upon the lands of the 
Flatr. MS. H. 2. 15. T C D. p. 13 a. 

189 <‘The Fuidir Dedla fri Fine, i.e. 
the Fuidir who has separated from his 
Fine, but who continues in the same 
Crick f territory^, or who has trans- 
mitted [his property] to his family or 
relatives, and who continues to live 
upon his own land”. MS. II. 2. 16. 
T. C.D., p. 13 a. 

“It is competent in the Fuidir 
Grian to depart from his Flath, but 
he shall show up [his lands] to the 
Flath. ; but he does not carry or take 
guilt from the Flath. Ho • hows him 
[the Flathl everything he got from 
him, great and small, of all that he 
possesses, both the land and the Gnaim 
[crops of tilled land], and he tnkji 


away one- third and leaves two- 
third-”. 

Upon which the commentator ob- 
serves: 

Fuidir Grian, i.e, a man who 
gets land proportionate to his wealth. 
It is competent, i.e. the Fuidir, who 
gets the land, has the power to leave 
the Flath whenever ho likes, but he 
must show (surrender) his land to the 
Flath. He shall not leave crime of 
foot or hand upon his Flath. He 
shows to the Flath everything he 
received from him, both land and 
chattels, great and small, everything 
he got from him, both the Tod, i.e* 
the residence and lands, the Gnaim, 
ie. the corn and the madder; he 
takes, i.e. because it is beyond" [i.e, 
from the landlord] he got chattels, t.e. 
he leaves une-tbird of wealth [for 
chattels], and one third for the land 
wldcli he got beyond, i.e. from his 
landlord [i.e. on account of the land, 
or as rent for it], and one- third for 
attendance he takes away with him’* 
--■MS. H. 2. 16. T.C.D., p. 13 a. 
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rent, and tKe other third the equivalent of the working capital Different 
given to the tenant* by his landlord. The tenant’s share ofSfre?'®* 
one-third was the price of his labour and skill. The name 
Fiiidir Grian is still preserved in the translated term in use 
in Munster, of “ sky farmer”. This term is now, however, ap- 
plied to small corn brokers, who acc as agents for the large fac- 
tors. The Fuidir Grian represents to a certain extent the old 
colonus partiarius, the medietarius of medieval documents, the 
metayer of France, and the mezzajuolo of Italy. Indeed the 
proportion in which the division took place between the pro- 
prietor and tenant is that which even yet is practised where the 
mezzeria system is followed out in Lucca.*^** 

A certain class of Fiiidirs appear to have obtained a more per- a certain 
manent tenancy, and to have almost attained the tenure of CMles. Fuidtrs 
The Fuidir of this class was called the Fuidir auca set, and base aaes. 
was selected specially by the landlord, and received from him 
land and cattle. He paid Biatad like a Daer CSile^ and, like 
the latter, received Rath or wages. But while the Ceiles 
became, after paying Biatad during seven years, owner of the 
Rath, or, as it was called in the case of CUles, Taurcrech, the 
Fuidir always remained liable to return an amount equal to 
what he received.*®^ 


G. Capponi, Oinqm letter e di 
economia Toscana^ 1845. In other 
parts of North Italy it is generally 
one-half (Sismondi, Tableau de V Agri- 
culture Toicane, p. 193). In Sologne 
the metayers give one-third of the 
corn and one-third of the increase of 
the cattle, and one-half the wool of 
the sheep (Journal des Economistes, 
JuilL, 1854). The metayage contracts 
in France are usually for three years; 
in Lombardy and Tuscany for one year. 
Something like a trace of the ancient 
customs which the Irish laws reveal, 
appears in the practice which ex- 
isted about Ravenna in the times of 
the Hohenstaufen emperors. When 
a mezzajuolo held a farm for ten 
years, he could not be sent away with- 
out cause, nor could his rent be 
raised. v. Raumer, Geschichte der 
Hohenstaufen, v. IIB. 

“ Fuidir auca set, i.e. the man who 
gets Sedt (cows) and land, after hav- 


ing been selected in preference to 
others”. 

192 J'tiidir auca set, he gives Biatad 
to his Flath, and the Flath gives him 
iSeds in return, but however much he 
gives [of Biatad], it does not dimi- 
nish the liability for returning the 
(wages). The [fine of] default 
of every Fuidir is settled upon five 
Seds, and that is also what is given to 
him [by the Flath] when he has 
chosen him [as tenant], for his Cain, 
for his Cairde, for his Rechtge, for 
Dire of his cattle [quadrupeds], and 
for his Bond [honour] and for his 
drunkenness. Kvery Fuidir but the 
Daer Fuidir has the power to sepa- 
rate from his Flath, but he shall 
leave neither liabilities or crimes upon 
them”. 

The commentary is as follows: 

“ Fuidir auca set, i e. the man who 
gels Seds after having been chosen. 
He has to show up, ».«. when he is 
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Tenurcs^of Although the Fuidirs were, strictly speaking, the only 
tenants at will in a Tuath^ many of them must have acquired 
a certain permanency of tenure either by specific agreements 
or by custom, which developed in their descendants into fixity 
of tenure. This must have been especially the case with the 
Fiiidir class of Faidirs last described. When a Fuidir, even a base 
one, was wealthy enough to possess of his own, and not lent 
him by the lord, five Trehas or what constituted a com- 
plete farmstead, namely, a residence, a cow house, a pig 
stye, a shcepfold, and a calf shed, he was liable for his own 
fines and costs, and entitled to Dire and damages. They 
were, in fact, in nearly the same position as GSiles, They 
were entitled to the Dire of a stranger, one-third of which 
went to the Flath. Of this class were evidently those per- 
sons who possessed more cattle than they could graze upon 
the land they held in their own territory, and who accordingly 
hired land as Fuidirs from a neighbouring Flath.^^^ In order 


about to leave, all his substance, 
for whatever amount of Biatad he 
gave to the Hath^ it does not dimi- 
nish or go into counting against the 
Rath (wages), tor he must return it 
when parting, even though he con- 
sumed it as supplies. It is arranged 
that this shall be the amount of tlio 
liability of the Fuidir in case of his 
default of his services [dues] to his 
Flath at tlie time of parting, namely, 
five Sedsf that is the Rath (wages) 
itself; because it is only the A ilhgin 
(restitution) of the amount of the de- 
fault Itself until he is allowed to ab- 
scond ; and once he absconds he lias 
to pay double the amount of every- 
thing which he has allowed to ab- 
scond [fail] of the substance (pro- 
perty) which he received at first after 
having been chosen. For his [part of 
Cam law] he has to pay one-third of the 
Eraic of his Cain ; for his Cairde^ i c. 
one- third of the Eraic of his Cairdi; 
for his Rechtge (rights), i.e. one-third 
of his Enecland (honour price) ; for 
his Direy i.e. one-third of the Dirt of 
his Dula (legal property -qualifica- 
tions, cattle); for his Dond^ i.e. 
one-third of the amount due to his 
Dond (honour) of his state, i.e. one- 
third of the Enecland to which he is 
untitled in case he has CVtVes, or these 


are the things which qualify his chief- 
tainship for him, namely, those things 
which we have mentioned above. For 
his 1/ewce, i.e. one-third of the Corp- 
dire of the wound which is inflicted 
on him when he is drunk. All but the 
J)aer Fuidir^ of whom 1 am not speak- 
ing, are competent to separate from 
the Flath when they think well to do 
so. They do not, however, leave him 
to suffer any losses in their cases, — 
they do not leave the fostering of 
their children, or anything of their 
lawful duties or crimes of foot or 
hand”. MS. H. 2. 16. T.C.D.^ p. LS, 
cul . a. 

193 «xho Fuidir who has the five 
Trebads for his own family, he is 
competent for the payment of their 
liabilities and for giving Biatad toYivs 
Flath. He is entitled to the Dire of 
his chattels, but one-third of it goes 
to his Flath. This F uidir is not liable 
for the fines of his immediate relatives 
unless lie has the five qualifying 
Trebads, If he has the five 2Ve- 
bads in fulness, he co-responds [t.e. 
is in tills respect equal] with the 
trilies [i.e. with the men who have 
legal rights in the tribe]”. 

“Five TrehaSi ie. the Cuig-Rath~ 
cedacht ie. an hundred in each. He 
receives the fines of his sons, [t.e. for 
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to enjoy this advantage, five men might form a partnership, each 
having “ an hundred of chattels” of all kinds, hence, the term 
Cuig Rath Cedach^ or five guarantors of one hundred.'®* In 
the next section I shall briefly describe the system of partner- 
ship, which held so important a position in the land system 
of ancient Europe. A free man belonging to a recognised Fniflirsinp 

. . . ° iiiidor a 

Fine^ that is, having recognised legal rights as a member of a stvango 
family in a Tuath. could enter into Fuidirship only from a tenancy 

n fromypar 

year to year ; ii he entered into longer engagements than to ; 
one year with another than his own Flaih^ he lost his rights, 
and became permanently a Fuidir. The latter circumstance, 
and the position generally of Fuidirs, enables us to under- 
stand and correct a statement of Edmund Spenser, in which he this explains 
says that the landlords did not let their land for a term of years, spenser, 
hut only from year to year, and some during pleasure, and that 
the Irish tenant would not take his land on any other terms. 

their injury, and their benefit (i.e., “ Fuidir, ho does not bear tlie 

property), but one-third of it goes to liabilities of his relations, unless he 
his Ftath, and he is entitled to the has the five qualifying possessions; if 
Dire of a Deoraidh [a stranger or he has the five possessions in fulness, 
wanderer] for himself, for his family ; he participates with his people like 
for ho is competent himself to pay his the Fims*\ The commentary on 
liabilities when he is so circumstanced, this is as follows: “i.e. the Fodaer, 

His FlalJi, i.e. it is competent in him i.e. the Daer Aijenta, he does not bear 
to give Bialad to his Fiath, and he is the liabilities of his relatives, i.e. un- 
entitled to receive the Dire of his less he has the five qualifying posses- 
chattels, but one-third of it goes to sions in fulness, i.e. the Cuic Rath 
his Flath, t.e, the Flalh has) to get Cedark, and unless it be with one 
one-fourth of the fine bail liability in Flath he has them [that is holds un- 
right of his bail”. der one lord]; ie. if they have the 

Fuidir, i.e. the Daer Aicinta, is not five possessions of eveiy Daer, i.e. the 
a Fodaer (base bondsman), when he Quig Radi Cedach, i.e. if there be five 
holds the five and the liabilities of his men of thein, and that each man of 
immediate relatives. Unless he has them has one hundred of chattels 
the five Trebads to quality his inde- (/»«’//«), each of them is entitled to re- 
pendence, i.e., the Cuig Rath Cedach, ceive the Dibad and liable for the 
and provided they do not belong to charges of the other, just like every 
his Flath. But if he has the five Urrad. When they have the Cuig Rath 
Trebads in fulness, each of them (i.e. Cedach, and that it is with the one 
the Fuidir and his Flath) will attend Flath they are, and that a fourth of the 
(meet) to (the liabilities of) the land liabilities falls on them, and when they 
of his own family {Fine), i.e, the pay one-fourth of the Dire of the Dul 
Trebads are, namely, a big house (re- of the Flath to him for his Dul, i.e. 
sidence), a Bo-teach (cow-house), a it is then every man of them follows 
Foil muc (a pig-stye), a Lias cae- in the succession of the lands of the 
rach (sheep fold), and a Lias laegh families of the other, and their Dibad, 
(calf-shed)”.— J/ aJ). H. 2. 16, T.C.D. and their liabilities”. MS. H. 2. 16. 
p. 12.a. r.C.Ap. 12 a. 

195 Yre will proceed to other like Defects, amongst which there is one 
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The first part of the statement, so far as it applied to Fuidirs^ 
is perfectly true ; and the second part, so far as it refers to per- 
sons having, or hoping to have, any tribal rights, is also true. 
Spenser’s error consists in not understanding the constitution 
of the Fine^ or the difference between Ceiles and Fuidirs, In 
the time of Spenser, however, the number of Fuidirs must 
have been very large, owing to the continual civil wars and 
confiscations. In the part of Munster in which he resided, 
this must have been especially the case, for very many of the 
original chieftains had been dispossessed, and the new foreign 
landlords found it more to their interest, as we shall see here- 
after, to ignore the Irish customary tenure, and treat all the 
occupiers of their estates as Fuidirs, As long as these 
tenants had the slightest hope of regaining their rights, they 
would naturally refuse to accept a tenure by which according 
to Irish law they would forfeit all claim to those rights. 
Spenser’s statement, that the Irish landlords did “most 
shamefully rack their tenants” besides exacting their covenants, 
was doubtless true enough in his time of the majority of Eng- 
lishmen who owned land in Ireland. That many Irish lords 
also imitated them and disregarded the rights of their clans- 
men when there was no longer any means available to the 
tenants to compel their Flaths to do them justice, is doubt- 
less equally true. But the Irish law, at least as it pre- 
vailed at an earlier period, specially provided against such in- 
justice. One of the seven things forbidden by the law was to 
give service or rent to a Flath who demanded an excess of 

general Inconvenience, which reigneth almost throughout all Ireland : that is, 
the Lords of Land, and Freeholders, do not there use to set out their Land in 
Farm, or for term of years, to their Tenants, but only from year to year, and 
some during Pleasure; neither indeed will the Irish Tenant or Husbandman 
otherwise take his Land, than so long as he list himself. The Reason hereof 
in the Tenant is, for that the Landlords there use most shamefully to rack their 
Tenants, laying upon them Cotgny and Livery at Pleasure, and exacting of 
them (besides his Covenants) what he pleaseth. So that the poor Husband- 
man either dare not bind himself to him for longer Term, or thinketh by his 
continual Liberty of Change, to keep his Landlord the rather in Awe from 
wrongipg him. And the reason why the Landlord will no longer covenant 
with him, is, for that he daily looketh after Change and Alteration, and 
Hovereth in Expectation of new Worlds”.— A View of the State of Ireland, 
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rent or services from his CUles or CleitheSf that is from any of 
his tenants, until he had paid the fine to which he was 
liable for such an illegal demand. But that notwithstanding preference 

• 1*1 1 T • 1 1-77 7 • • 7 ^*’***' 

the oppression which the Irish r Laths sometimes exercised, ja'v^discred- 
espccially after the establishment of English power and the English rule, 
consequent breaking of the Irish legal authority, the Irish 
tenants espoused their cause rather than that of the English 
government in Ireland, is perhaps the strongest proof which 
could be given of the oppression and rapacity of the latter. 

The Log Enech^ or honour prices of the larger tenants. Damages, 
described above, were estimated in a peculiar way: one portion tenants,' 
was dependent on the land each held, and the other upon the 
amount of his property,* one-half of what he was entitled to 
in right of the land went to the Flathj as a protection fee, 
the landlord not being, however, liable for any of the costs, 
fines, or damages which his tenants might have become liable to. 

The foreigner who settled in Wales under the same circum- 
stances as the Irish Saer-Fuidir, was called an A Hit (pi. Eill~ 
tion) or Altud^^'^ (pi. Altudion) that is, other folk, or other people. The sa^r 
His family could only obtain the right to bear arms after three presented 

^ y ^ the Weltfb 

generations; and he could only acquire the rights of a frce^^^«‘*' 
Kymri from the fourth to the ninth generation. The various 
categories oiDaer Fuidirs corresponded to the Welsh Caeihmi^ 
and to the Theowas and Esnas or imfrce classes of the Anglo- 
Saxons. The convict cast ashore, and others condemned for 

1 ® “ Allegiance to a lord who has service to him, but in proportion to his 
made a false charge, namely, a false deeds, until he returns deed for deed 
testimony [demand], for excess, or for [justice for justice] ; that is, they are 
additional service. For excessj i.e. it is not bound to render the service until 
not lawful to render service [to him] they receive their lawful right”, i.e. 
until be has paid the fine of the false until the Flath has made restitution 
cliarge [judgment !, namely, to render for the injustice done them. Mii. 

Ceilsine (service] to the Flath who has Brit. Mus, Rawlinsony 487, fol. 58, p. 1. 
made a false judgment [charge] upon col. a. 
his C^le; Le, it is not Liwful to give 

Cf Irish AUTuathf another territory, i.e. a man from another Tuatk. 

Cf. also Anglo-Saxon elj^eddig (from )7e6d, people). 

Ne seah ic eljieodige Never saw I stranger 

Thus manige men Men thus many 

Modiglicran Prouder 

Beowulf ^ 678. 
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Crimes, and debtors and tlieir sureties who were unable to pay, 
w.^cae^Aioni represented the dilForent categories of Wite Theowas or judg- 
TAMWiM,’ ment Theowas of the Anglo-Saxons, that is, free men reduced 
to slavery by sentence of the law for crime or debt. The 
Caethion also was not entitled to Galanas^ whicli corresponded 
to the Irish Dire and the Anglo-Saxon Wergild; nor to 
Saraadj which corresponded to the Irisli Sarugud, which was 
another name for Enecland or honour-price, that is the special 
damages due to a person’s rank or position. They had only a 
legal value like an animal, depending upon beauty and age. 
They did not therefore stand under the protection of the law, 
but in the possession of the lord. 

RiRht of It was only a Flath who could have Bothachs and Fuidirs 
to have of any class on his lands; so in North Wales it was only the 
Ucheiwyn persons called Uchelwyrs who could have had possession of 
Gaethions. Uchelwyr is literally nobleman, from noble, 

which corresponds with Irish uasal^ German edel; and gwr^ 
man, corresponding with Irish fer. As in Ireland the Daer 
Different Fuidivs, SO in Wales the Gaethions ^ belonged to different cate- 
go ries; some were held for sale, others were domestic or farm 
servants, and had a higher value ; some again were allotted 
lands, and had then the value and the Galanas (Irish Corpdire^ 
A.S. Wergild) of a Teog^ who corresponded to the Irish Daer 
Distinction CSiU. An important distinction appears to have existed 
tudebe^^’ between north and south Wales in respect to the servitude of 
wafes?”^ the Caethion; in the former it was hereditary, while in the 
latter, in many instances at least, it was merely a contract, 
as we have seen was the case in Ireland. This difference was 
probably the result of the conquest of North Wales by the 
Strathclyde Britons. The Altud or foreigner, representing 
> 

198 land it must be the real property of the Flath; and to the 

Flath also belongs the Enecland derivable from it, if he be a wanderer or a 
foreigner, and if he has no chattels of his own ; or whosoever pays his 
liabilities; i.e. a File or poet, or an Edau or church, is entitled to one-eighth 
of the amount of Enecland which he gets in right of the land, or the propor- 
tion which one of them bears to the other, and his Marhdile or chattels also’l 

r.a/).,p.8. 

This word occurs as an Irish proper name, Uchel or Ochal, the Rigflath 
or royal chief of the Tuaih D€Danand of Rath Cruchain. 
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the Irish -Saer Fuidir^ appears to have been entitled to Galanas 
or Dire, and Saraad or honour-price The Altud of the king 
was indeed placed on the same footing in this respect as a free 
Kymri ; while if under the protection or in the service of a lord, 
he had only half as much. 

Of all these various classes of persons under the protection of c'aym only 

^ ^ , bad politi- 

a lord, above enumerated, the CMes only could be said to have liguti. 
political rights, that is, a definite position in the tribe or Tuath. 

The free or Saer Ceiles were antrustions, lends, or vassals,*®® who 
held their lands of their lords in lieu of suit and service rcn- saer caiet 
dered, and the payment of certain fixed rents. As free men etc. 
they were entitled according to wealth and rank to a portion 
of the common land, which gradually, like the Boc-land or 
register land of the Anglo-Saxons, became an inheritance. The 
Daer Ceiles were the manentes, villeins, or churls of other coun- The Daer 
tries, and like the latter were not “ landagend”, that is, did not viiiems or 

. . . . churls. 

own land ; but although devoid of political power, their tenure as 
we shall see hereafter was secure. The free CMles of a Tuath may 
have been related by blood to the Flaihs, The Sencleithes, Both- cdues not 
achs, and Fuidirs, and there can be no doubt the Daer Ceiles 
also, were a heterogeneous body, in part at least, belonging to 
other tribes, descendants of conquered earlier races, prisoners 
of war, purchased slaves, immigrant foreigners, and the descen- 
dants of the latter classes. The Flaths, B6 A ires, and other constitutiou 
free Chiles, the Daer Ciiles, Sencleithes, and Bothachs, consti- 
tuted the clan in its territorial or general sense, and all bore 
in common the name of the Flath or chief of the tribes 
forming the clan. 

The constitution of the clan will be better understood 
when I shall have described in a subsequent section the 
nature of the Fines or Houses, and tribes composing it. 

The different classes of ancient Irish society, though origi- (Classes «f 
nally possessing, to a certain extent, an ethnic character, were 
not castes. In process of time a family could progress from 
the lowest to the highest rank. We have seen that the 
Fuidir could become a Boihach; and that both could become 

*** The term vassal is hero uaeJ in a general sense ; strictly speaking, 

Saer Ciiles were vavassors. 

UM. 
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Sencleithes, that is, from bein^^ a foreigner be admitted to certain 
rights of the territory. In like manner, those once admitted to 
membership of a clan could ascend in the scale by time and the 
accumulation of wealth. Thus one of the lower class of 
Aithechs or tenants became entitled to be a Bd Aire when he 
possessed twice the wealth of one ; and the B6 Aire in turn 
could become an Aire DSsa or Flalli of the lowest degree, 
when he possessed twice the wealth of one, and had inherited 
land for three generations. The aspirant for the rank of Flath 
was called a Fer Fothlai^ or man of wealth, and corresponded 
to the Greek TrXovaiog or rich member of the commonalty, 
who did not belong to a house, but nevertheless was a per- 
son of influence in the cities. This gradual promotion from 
one grade or rank to another appears to have been frequent 
enough, and to have materially contributed to mingle the 
different races which suc^ssively entered the country. This 
power of ascending in the social scale corresponds to the old 
English law of “promotion”; it is probable that originally the 
Irish and Saxon customs were alike, not only in the principle, 
but also in detail. We know at all events that among the Anglo- 
Saxons, though personal rank might be gained by crossing the sea 
three times at one’s own risk,*^®' hereditary nobility could only 
be obtained, as in Ireland, by the possession of property held by 
the family for three generations.^®’'* The OcAire^one ofthe lowest 
grades Bo Aires , was considered a “ new man”, although he 
inherited property from his grandfather. If a ccorl inherited 
from his grandfather, through his father, a sufficient quantity 
of land, he was admitted into the rank of a Sithemdman or 

Anc, LL. and Inst.^ tit. Ranks, vi. p. 185, fol. ed. The Fergnio who 
performed the three deeds of championship which entitled him to make the 
food of a king as described in the Crith Gablach (vol. ii. App., p. 607), 
appears to represent the Saxon of three voyages. 

*oa This was the case at least in the North of England. « In other places the 
bare possession of five hydes of land for the king’s “ utware” may have been 
sufiicieQt to entitle a ceorl to become a thane. Ancknt Laws and In- 
stitutes, tit. Wergilds, ix., Ranks, p. 185, fol. ed., and Lappenberg’s History of 
England, Thorpe’s translation, vol. ii. p. 316. 

See Crith Gablach, vol. ii. App. p. 479. 
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Thegn}^^ The Irish law recognized the principle of naturaliza- Natumne. 
tion of a stranger, whether living as a guest in a territory, or strangers, 
already domiciled as a Fuidir, In the case of the guest 
whom a chief wished to honour by giving him lands, the 
adoption took place by public proclamation after it had been 
approved of by the Sabaid or councillors of the Tuath^ of which 
he had become an adopted citizen. In the case of a Fuidir 
who had already dwelt in the territory, his term of Fuidirship, 
family, and wealth were testified to by his Flath, who became 
guarantee for him, unless he possessed wealth enough to 
become pledge for himself. His adoption was then approved 
of by the Sabaid^ and proclaimed as in the case of the guest. 

OWNERSHIP OF LAND IN ANCIENT IRELAND. 

Roman and Greek writers give us little real Information on the 
laws and customs regulating the occupation of the land among 
the Celtic or German nations with which they came into con- 
tact. Cassar, the writer from whom we might naturally expect 
most information, was too intent on his own self-glorification, 
to devote much attention to the manners, laws, or customs of 
the vanquished. Tacitus’ sketch of Germany is, indeed, the 
only Roman source from which we can gather any real infor- 
mation on the subject, and that is so brief that it is obscure. 

The object of the Gtnnania was not, perhaps, so much 
to give the Romans information concerning the German peo- 
ple, as to contrast barbaric virtue with Roman corruption. 
Tacitus, accordingly, brings into relief only those points which 
he thinks favourable to his design, however insignificant they 
may be otherwise. Hence, there is very little information on 
precisely those subjects which are of greatest interest to the 
historian — the occupation and ownership of land. The medi medieva’; 
eval sources from which we may glean some information on 
the subject are of three kinds : First, the laws of the Salic and 
Ripuarian Francs, the Burgundians, and other Germanic peo- 

“ And if a churl throve so that he had fully five hydes of his own land, a 
church, and a kitchen, a bell-house, and a seat at the burgh-gate, and a special 
duty in the kiug’s-hall, he was thenceforth a Thegn right worthy”— AA. 

Jiere., c. 2, 
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medieval ples; Secondly, the various Custuinals of France and Germany ; 
iSmation thirdly, the laws of the Scandinavians, Anglo-Saxons, Welsh, 
ship of laud; and Irish. The first category of materials is well known; but 
the laws have been studied too much under the influence of 
Roman or Feudal law. Although the Custuinals of France 
have issued in a great measure from feudal times, as is 
shown by the matters embraced by them, and although the legal 
maxims are not always in conformity with the ancient Ger- 
manic laws above mentioned, there are, nevertheless, un- 
raistakeable traces of Gaulish and Germanic customs to be 
found in them. However feudal the Custuinals of Germany 
may be in much of their matter, and in other respects also, no 
one can deny that their character is fundamentally Germanic. 
The Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian laws have been of great 
service in helping to determine what is German in the Latin- 
Gcrmanic codes and in the Custuinals. The Welsh laws possess 
great value, but they stand in need of critical analysis, illus- 
trated by comparison with other Celtic codes and Custumals. 
With the exception of a number of fragments alleged to have 
belonged to an ancient code called the Seanchas M6r^ such 
of the Irish laws and Custumals as still survive are unpub- 
lished. 

nioJeru Notwithstanding the extensive and valuable literature which 
writeraon Gxists on the subjcct of the legal antiquities and the dcvelop- 

the subject; p.i*,*,* n 

ment ot the institutions ot r ranee, wc have not found any 
satisfactory attempt to determine the nature of ownership in 
land among the Gauls. Their special historian, M. Amadee 
”'iuioir Thierry, has not even proposed the question. M. Guizot 
has given us his opinion on this important question in his 
brilliant lectures on the History of Civilization in Europe. 
Incorrectly assuming, as I shall show hereafter, that the mem- 
bers of a clan were descendants of the same family, he 
says: “They inhabited the lands of the chief of the clan, 
without any regular rights of property, but hereditarily 
enjoying the privilege of cultivating them in consideration of 
a rent, and always ready to rally round the chief whose origin 
and destiny were the same as theirs. Such was the condi- 
tion in which the agricultural population appeared wherever 
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that social organization is found which bears the name ofM.onizot’f 
tribe, clan, sept, etc., and which evidently results from the°^^*'^”"’ 
progressive development of the family. Now, there is reason 
to believe that before the Roman invasion a portion of the 
agricultural population of Gaul was in this condition. I can- 
not go here into detail, but everything indicates that anterior 
to the conquests of Caesar, two forms of society, two in- 
fluences, disputed for Gaul. Towns, cities, were formed 
therein, powerful mistresses of a considerable territory around 
their walls, and organized municipally upon a system analogous 
to the Roman municipia, if not exactly upon that system. 

The country parts were inhabited by the chiefs of tribe, of 
clan, each surrounded by a population which lived upon his 
domain, and followed him to war”.*“^ 

Another widely accepted view that has been assumed 
than attempted to be proved, is, that, among the ancient Gauls, 
and among all the so-called Celtic peoples, the territory of the 
clan was common property, to which no member had any 
special individual right; that the chief was merely the supreme 
administrator of the property, and only reserved around his 
house an extensive domain which he cultivated by means of 
payments in kind, by those of the tribe who pretended to belong 
to him by blood; that he distributed the remainder of the 
arable land in a manner as equable as possible between all the 
families: or rather, that he made every year an allotment of 
land which had remained sufficiently long fallow to promise a 
fruitful return. As to the forests, natural pasturage, and the 
unoccupied land, the usufruct of them remained undivided, 
each having the right to take what suited him, and to feed as 
many cattle as he could rear and keep during the winter. Such 
in general terms appear to have been the views of M. de Sis- 
mondi among others. 

This, no doubt, is the state of nomadic tribes, and even in 
some cases of tribes that have become more or less fixed within 
certain districts. But it is questionable whether the Aryan 
race had not passed beyond that stage before the dispersion of 

Bistory oj Cwilkation, translated by Wno. Hazlitt, Esq. London, 184$, 
iii. p. 132. 
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any of the European branches. The old Romans had private 
landed property, which they inherited and disposed of at will, 
independent of the “ager publicus”, or common land. It is 
sometimes assumed that in ancient Germany, permanent pro- 
perty in any distinct portion or parcel of the soil could not be ac- 
quired by any one, that is, that no German could claim indivi- 
dually, or hold a certain definite allotment of land, and that 
the absolute ownership was vested in the state, the rights of 
the individual occupier being merely usufructuary and that 
from year to year, a fresh division being made annually by the 
chiefs or magistrates of the land.^“® This allotment was not in 
equal shares, rank and quality being taken into account in the 
sharing. Tliis circumstance alone would show that there ex- 
isted a class of persons who had privileges — a nobility, and is 
so far an answer to those who assert that the early Germans 
had no nobllity.^”^ The most important privilege which such 
a class could possess would be perpetual possession, if not abso- 
lute ownership of some distinct portion of the soil. 

Whether or not the German Aryans had advanced so far 
as the individual ownership or usufruct of part of the soil in 
severalty before their arrival in Europe, we find the Ripuarian 
Franks very soon after their first contact with the Romans in 
that stage ; and moreover having a specific name, not borrowed 
from the Latin, for such property. This term, in the form in 
which it has come to us through medieval Latin documents, is 
A lod^ and is considered by some to be cognate with the Anglo- 
Saxon ethel, Saxon odily M. High German uodaly Old Norse 
oilialy words which are very nearly the same in form as the Irish 
naml and Welsh vclielym^ which are used in exactly the same 
sense as the German edel, that is, noble or gentle. Whatever 

See Commonwealthy p. 71. 

Sismondi asserts tliis of the Franks. vSee his Histoire de France, t. ii, 
p. 87. It is difficult to understand how such an opinion could ever have 
been entertained of any Germanic people, after what Tacitus tells us, and 
still more when the earliest traditions of the north, as they are preserved in 
the Poetic Edda, plainly indicare three distinct classes of society. The 
curious poem of the JHgsmal, which recounts the successive births of 
JjrobU, karl, and jar), places beyond doubt that social inequality was not new 
to the Germanic races. 
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may have been the nature of the tenure of land among the 
Germans, there can be no doubt that the use of such a word 
indicated that all did not occupy it upon the same terms. 

When the tribes conquered their present country, we ^^7 Steads m”’ 
admit that the whole land became common property, and that”®^®'^'*^ 
each freeman could appropriate a certain portion of it in seve- 
ralty. This right was acquired by the erection of a homestead 
— Irish Selbt^^ Danish Tofly Swedish Tompt , — and by fixing the 
mere stones which marked the Garda or garden. The 
amount of arable and meadow land which could be thus acquired 

20* The word Selb occurs in the Book of Armagh (see note 112 p.lxxxix.). 

It is evidently connected with the Gothic salithva (f. pi. Salkhvos =rKaTd\vfia* 
an inn), O.H.G. seluh, stlda ; 0. li*’ax. selidha, a residence, |domicilium ; M.H 
G. selde, seld, a palace, and also a hut or cabin ; Anglo-Saxon se/dJi, f., seld, sea la 
n. a palace. T here is a medieval Latin selda^ f. taberna mercatoria. There is 
also a medieval Latin sella^ w hich Ducange explains as “ domus coloni in sin- 
gulis mansis”; and Schilter as “ praedium emphytcuticum hubarii’'. The med. 

Lat. sahiy whence has come French salky is probably the same word. The latter 
form is connected with O.H.G. sal, Ang.-Sax. sele, O. Norse salr, 0. Sax. sell, 
a house, palace, or hall, especially the latter, in Anglo-Saxon, and in O.H.G. 
a temple also. The O.H.G. gisello, gasello, and the Middle and New H. Gor- 
man geseUe, Anplo-Sax. and Dutch t/c.se/, a comrade, and O.H.G. 
and N.H.G. gesellschajt, a society or partnership, are connected with the 
med. Lat. form sella. The Anglo Saxon geselda, a guest or one sitting on the 
same seat, on the other hand is connected with selda. The whole relations of 
Selb seem to indicate a permanent freehold possession. 

Toft, Toftvrn, was also used anciently in English law for a messuage 
dwelling house ; in modern times it usually means a piece of ground where 
a house had stood, or is decayed or casually burnt. It often occurs in docu- 
ments in connection with Croft , — “ ciun toftis et croftis”. A Croft is an enclosed 
space for pasture or arable land, or orchard, and corresponded to the Irish 
Faitrhe or lawn, and w'as i)erhap8 originally the extent of land which each 
person was entitled to in severalty. The phrase “ cum toftis et croftis" cor- 
responds to the Irish one, icip acAf ing^Mne, “ both land and pasture 

land", that is the extent of freehold which a man of rank was entitled to 
enclose around his chief residence. 

2 09 Fixing the mere-stones of the Gothic Garda or garden, corresponds to 
the car cuailne Guirt, or planting stakes to mark the extent of the Irish Gort. 

The latter word occurs frequently in topograi)hical names, and meant a small 
enclosed piece of land near a house. Faitche and Goit are explained in the 
laws as follows : “ The Faithche consists of the four Gorts (fields) w hich are 
nearest to the Bade (residence), namely a Gort at each side of the Bade att 
around it ; even if the mountain was the nearest [land] to the Bade it would ^ 
belong to the Faitche. The Sechier Faiuhe, or outer farm, embraced as far 
as the distance to which tlte pasture land of his farm extendedt beyond the 
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appears to have been in proportion to the character of the builds 
ing and the extent of its enclosure, which in turn were probably 
did not form determined, as in Ireland, by the rank of the person. These settle* 
Tillages ; lyi^nts, as Tacitus informs us, were not so made as to form con- 
nected villages or towns, but more or less disconnected, as 
a well, a field, or a wood happened to suit. They were, how- 
ever, so placed as to be surrounded by the waste or unoc- 
cupied land, which served as a kind of protection. The Gauls 
did exactly the same, as Ciesar expressly informs us.*^" This 
waste land was the common property of the inhabitants of the 
district, and was used as pasture for cattle or as forest, 
settieruon The Original common land settled upon by the peasant, and 
land had flt brought iiito Cultivation, did not at once become his in fee. 
ii!(ufruct; He had only its usufruct as a tenant; the absolute ownership 
rvas still vested in the state, and was still under its jurisdiction, 
their poii* In Scandinavia, which affords us the same archaic examples of 
diiwTia. customs for the Germanic peoples as Ireland does for the Gaulish 
and other sO'Called Celtic races, this jurisdiction was exorcised by 
a court of twelve men, called a Nemda, in whom the power 
of the community was vested. The state could resume posses- 
sion of the land, if the peasant was too poor to maintain his 
position, or was idle, or allowed his holding to lie waste, just 
as an English copyholder forfeits his holding if he allows his 
buildings to fall into decay.*** Land held in this way could not 

Faifche. MS, Frit. Mm. RawBison, 487, fol. 62., p. 2., col b. The Irish Gorl 
is the Welsh Garth^ pi. Geizi, which are mentioned in \\\q ExUntae Commoto- 
rurn of Anglesey, or records of the inquests made in 1363, by order of 
Edward the Third, under the name of “Gardina de terra nativa”, while their 
owners, who were a class of cottiers, are mentioned as “gardynemen”.* 
In the north of England the term Garth is applied to a little backside or 
close. The primitive meaning of Gortj Garth, Garda, eta., as an enclosure, is 
also illustrated by the word Fuhgarth, applied in the same district to a species 
of weir for taking fish. 

Germania, c. xvi. 

**Civitatibu8 maxima laus est, quam latissimas circum sc vastutis flnibus 
solitudines habere”. De Bello GalL^ vi. 23. 

* '* The Gomm’/cAfs or judgments regulating co-occupation of land, 

of which more hereafter, contained a similar provision. If a member of such 
a copartnership allowed his -oericA or buildings to go to ruin, he was liable to 
be expelled^nless he put them in repair. MS. H. 8. 18. T.C»D.y 224, b. 288. 

* rti^ Record o/Cnernarvon, pp. 49, bO, M, 84,95. 
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be alienated, but when one family had so enjoyed an undis- 
turbed possession of it during sixty years, or when it was suc- 
cessively held by father and son to the fourth generation, 
the holder acquired an absolute property in it, and could 
alienate or transmit it to his heirs. This was also the custom 
in Ireland. 

• In England the common land of the community was called “FoicUnd 
“Folc Land”, that is the people’s land. The occupier of such 
land had only the usufruct, and could not alienate it in per- 
petuity by bequest or sale ; it reverted to the community,- and 
might be regranted by the authority of the Folc-Gemot^ or 
court of the district. Here, as in Norway, we can follow the 
conversion of this Folc-land into allodial property. One way in 
which it occurred was that land was set apart for specific pur- 
poses, such as the appanages of certain offices, or as mensal 
lands for the royal table. As these offices became in most cases 
hereditary, the land forming the appanage became a freehold. 

As the authority of the Bretwalda, or chief king of the Anglo- 
Saxons, increased, and the subreguli sank into mere nobles, 
large portions of the Folc-land passed into their hands, or 
became the special appanage of the crown, forming what 
is called in Domesday Book “ terra regis”. The conversion of 
Folc-land was an act of the king, done with the advice, consent, 
and license of his Witan or counsellors.*”* Folc-land was alsoBftc und. 
given to reward great public services, and in this way no doubt 
a good deal of it became allodium. Grants of this kind, as 
Kemble has suggested, were analogous to the ra/uevoc or cut off 
portion of the Greek.*** Land thus alienated for special pur- 
poses was registered, hence the name of Boedand given to it. 

Of the old Folc-land nothing has remained but the common 
lands of modern English manors and ancient towns and 
boroughs. These common lands are the joint property 
of the lord of the manor, or of the corporation of the town, 
and of the tenants — the former having the dominion and the 
iisufnict, and the tenants the usufruct only. The lord or 

The Saxons in England^ i. 305. 

Jhid.yi. 289-90. Kemble suggested that the ** hundred thousand of 
land” given as a reward to IGofer, and to Wulf, for ila 7 ing (Iiigenl$e6we, 
was taken out of the Folc-land, Sec Bsowulf^ 6981. 
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corporation represent in this partnership the ancient authority 
of the FolC‘ Gemot, and arc consequently only trustees. 
fan?of beside this Folc-land, which became gradually alienated, 

Ethciiiigs. converted into B6c-land or freehold land, the Anglo-Saxon 
kings and Ethelings, or members of those families eligible to 
become kings, corresponding to the Irish Damna Rig, undoubt- 
edly possessed private property independent of the Folc-land, 
which was devisable by will, disposable of by gift or sale, did 
not merge in the crown land, but was transmissible by inheri- 
tance. As in very early Anglo-Saxon times, the number of 
independent chieftains was very considerable, and as all their 
families once ranked as Athcllngs, many Thegns or nobles de- 
scended from them must have inherited freehold land from 
them. 

M. Henri M. Hcnri Martin, in his History of F ranee , tells us that 
aifegei”" at first the tribe was the only proprietor among the Celtic 
of^aTy nations ; and he adds, that traces of this early communism are 
very evident in the Irish Brehon Laws. As, with the exception 
of the collection of fragments on the Law of Distress, alleged, 
as already mentioned, to have formed part of a supposed an- 
cient code, the Brehon Laws are still unpublished, and to a great 
extent unknown, M. Martin could only have obtained his infor- 
mation from very unreliable statements respecting them, pub- 
lished some years ago. Whether their thorough investigation 
would give us the evidence stated by M. Martin, and enable us to 
solve the very important problem of the notions regarding 
property in the soil of the Aryans, before their contact with 
Semitic and other early Mediterranean nations, I know not. 
But I believe that the right of individuals among the Irish and 
so-called Celtic inhabitants of Britain, to the absolute posses- 
sion of part of the soil, rests upon as certain, perhaps more cer- 
tain, evidence than among the Anglc-Saxon and other Germanic 
peoples; and further, that, as might have been anticipated 
among so closely allied branches of tlie Aryans, the general 
principles of the laws regulating the occupation of the land 
were practically the same among all the early northern nations, 
wliether called Celts or Germans. 


Vcl.i. r- 43. 
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At the commenceTnent of the Norman period the right to Aiiodiai land 
have armorial bearings, and of voting in assemblies in Wales, 
was connected with the possession of land. And that this pos- 
session was not that of the mere usufruct for the time of a por- 
tion of the common land, but ownership of some hind in perpe- 
tuity, is clearly proved by its having been transmissible to heirs. 

It may be objected that this ownemhip was a recent usurpation ; 
but, considering the tenacity with which the Welsh adhered to 
all their ancient usages, and how slowly the influence of the 
Saxons or Normans penetrated among them, except where the 
ancient proprietors were wholly dispossessed, it is not likely that, 
engaged as they were in a perpetual struggle against English 
encroachments, they would have usurped rights over the lands 
of their retainers, which would be entirely foreign to the as- 
sumed spirit of the Welsh laws. 

In Ireland the ownership of land constituted, as it does The msh 
now, the special characteristic of the Fiath or lord. But tho iai)d. 
the whole soil was not thus owned. The territory or land of a 
Tmth^ which constituted the true political unit, was owned in 
part by Flaths^ one of whom was Rig or chief, and in part 
was the property of the Tuath. The chief had the dominion 
of this common land, but had no right of possession save only 
of that part which was set apart as the mensal land of his office. 

This portion, and all land similarly set apart as appanages of the 
officers of the state, was not, properly speaking, common land, as 
it was in reality alienated to offices which were at first elective, 
but which afterwards became hereditary in certain families, the 
succession being regulated by the custom of Tanistry. Land so 
held corresponded in some respects to the Tyr Cyfrifo^ the 
Welsh, and the Boc-land or Register Land of the Anglo-Saxons. 

Each chief had his own individual estate, which did not neces- 
sarily merge in the royal mensal lands. Their own estate and 
their mensal land was in part occupied by 8aer CeileSj and in 
part by Daer CUles^ and was'thus to a certain extent alienated ; 
the chief held the remainder in his own hands, or let it from 
year to year to Fuidirs. 

The other Flaths of a territory lived upen their own estates, 
and kept as much of the land in their own hand as was neces- 
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sary for the dignity of their rank and their legal responsibil- 
lities.**® This portion they worked by means of Sen-Cleithes^ 
Bothachs^ and Daer FuidirSy base adherents, who had no pro- 
perty in the soil and no political rights, as we have seen. As in 
the case of the chieftain, they disposed of the rest among their 
Duties of free and base clients, the former giving them allegiance and ser- 
Fiaihu vice and annual tributes of food, etc., and helping them to bear the 

burthens and pay the mulcts and fines of the tribe, and to ran- 
som themselves or any of their family who might be taken as 
hostages: in fact, performing the same duties as the Roman 
client did to his patron. The base CSiles also performed mili- 
tary service, but, except in not being ascribed to the glebe, 
they were more or less in the position of serfs ; they were in an 
especial manner the purveyors of their lords. Their chief rent 
Biaiadt consisted Biatad^ or victuals given at two periods of the year ; 
Forgahf or contributions at certain festivals; Cai^ or “cosher- 
ing”, that is, entertainment given when on the visitation of the 
territory, and many other charges exclusively levied upon 
them. They were also liable, as well as the Saer or free 
CMles, to contribute for the entertainment of kings, Aires t 
judges, Files, etc., when journeying on the business of the state, 
or making a judicial eyre. This entertainment had different 
names according to the character and objects of the guests, 
such as Fecht-Fele, FolacK Faesam, etc. 

B 4 $-Tt(/i. The Bh- Tigi, or house tribute, paid by the free Ciiles of 
several grades of officials, is given in the law tract called the 
Crith Gablach,^^^ Thus a three year old ox and its food foi 
one year were paid by a B6 Aire Febsa, one of the middle class 
of free men, who corresponded to the Anglo-Saxon Sith- 

This portion corresponded to the “hoba dominicalis” of the Continent 
in medieval times, the “ terra salica”, that is what was managed from the 
sala or curtis^ “ mansus indominicatus”, or “ mansus dominicus”, in contra- 
distinction to the “ mansi serviles”, “litiles’' or “ ingenuiles”, according ai 
they belonged to serfs or free peasants, and the more modern “ FrohnlioP of 
the Germans. See Waitz, Deutsche Vtrfassungsgeschichte, II. 190; also his 
Altdeutseke Hufe, 48 et seq. The Anglo-Saxons called it “ inland’* ; in Nor- 
man times it was the “ manerium” or “ manor” or demesne lands, as contra- 
distinguished from the “tenemental” lands. See Kemble, Saxom in England, 
i. p. 820. 

•*' See Vol, ii. App. p. 4r»5. 
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cundmm or Thegns^ and whose property qualification consisted 
in land for forty*two cows, with a house of twenty -seven feet, 
and a back liouse or kitchen of fifteen feet, and out* offices con- 
sisting of a kiln, a share in a mill, a barn, a sheep-house, a calf- 
house, a pig-stye, and half the requisites for ploughing, twelve 
cows, a working horse, and a working steed.*‘® 

The Bh'Tigi did not always consist of cattle only: thus th^siaTigi 
Oc-Aire who paid a Bh^Tigi of a heifer in her third year at 
Shrove-tide and her food for a year, appears to have received 
from his own CHles a belly-piece of fat pork, a hog in bacon, 
a slaughtered cow or pig with flesh an inch high, three bags 
of malt, and a half bag of wheat. Some tenants paid in furni- 
ture, iron work, vessels, etc. These were hereditary workers 
in metal, wood, etc., who paid their Bh Tigi in the produc- 
tions of their respective professions. 

In South Wales (Gwent) the Tref^ which represented theweisb 
Irish Baile-Biatachy though it did not contain as large an 
area, paid a Gives- Tea consisting of a horse-load of the finest 
meal, a slaughtered cow or ox, a vessel nine palms wide and 
nine palms deep full of mead, seven double dozen bundles of 
oats for fodder, a threc-year-old swine, a flitch ol’ bacon three 
fingers thick, a pot of butter three palms deep and broad. If 
the mead could not be given, then twice as much Bragauty^^^ 
or four times as much beer, should be given in lieu of 
it.*^® In the twenty-eighth year of the reign of Edward 
•'« md., p. 483. 

This has been described as a kind of ale sweetened with honey, 
whence the English Braket, or BraggtU The Russians make a kind of white, 
or unhopped beer from wheat, which is called Braga. Cf. Irish Braih or Brachy 
malt; and also the Gaulish Bracty the Spelt- Wheat: ** Gallise quoque suum 
genus farris dedere, quod illic bracein (al. bracuro, brance) Tocant, apud nos 
sandalam (al. scandalam,- um, etc.) uitidissimi grani”. Pliny, Hist. Nat., 
xviii. c. 7. The Russian Braga was probably generally made with spelt- 
wheat. This wheat, there is reason to believe, was formerly cultivated in Ire- 
land. A particular kind of WalJon beer was also made from the spelt wheat. 

Ancient Laws and Institutes of Wales,’^. ; p. 260-2, 3, 4; p. 376-1, 

2, 7. The settled burthens on the usufruct of Folc-land appear to have repre- 
sented the charges on the Irish Saer Chiles. Among the former may be men- 
tioned: military service, repair of roads, bridges and fortifications, dues to the 
king and gerefa, watch and ward, aid to the royal hunting, convoy of mes- 
sengers, harbouring of the king and his messengers and huntsmen, and pay- 
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the Third, when the “ Extentae Coinmotoruin”, already seve- 
ral times referred to, were taken under the Earl of Arun- 
del, justiciary of North Wales, for the purpose of deter- 
mining the legal claims of the Black Prince, the tenures, 
rents, and services of all tenants, whether free or base, were 
ascertained upon oath of each, and then examined by a jury 
of twelve free men empannelled from each Coinmot. The 
“Extentae” are the inquisitions of these juries: each Tref or 
township being entered in them under a distinct head, and the 
tenures, rents, and services described by their Welsh names,*®* 
Those freeholders who wished to commute the Gwes- Tva due 
•from them into a money payment, were allowed to do so. This 
sum of money was called a Punt Tmig or Twng pound,®** and 
still continues to be paid as a crown rent under the name of “ tunc 
rent” in the north of Wales. In this transaction the Black 
Prince merely claimed the same dues that had hitherto been 
paid to the VV^elsh prince of Gwynedd, and did not usurp any 
rights over the freeholders. The commutation of the Gwes-Tva 
into a perpetual rent to the crown, shows clearly the nature of 
the Welsh tenure; and as the Irish Bk-Tigi was the exact 

meats in kind to be delivered at the royal vills or cyninges-feorm, or firnie- 
regis. The ancient royal Gafol was apparently the equivalent of B^s-Ttgi. 
I have already suggested tliat the Britisli freemen who paid Wylisc Gafol- 
gilda corresponded to free and consequently that the Gafol was equi- 
valent to Gtoes- Tva or Tigi The payments of this kind reserved upon 

twenty hides of laud at Titchbourn, which had bcLMi granted between 901 and 
909 by Eadweard to Penewulf of Winchester for three lives, and were trans- 
ferred to the church as double-commom for founder’s day, amounted to twelve 
sexters of beer, twelve of sweetened Welsh ale, twenty ambers of bright ale, 
two hundred large and one hundred small loaves, two oxen fresh or salted, 
six wethers, four swine, four flitches, and twenty cheeses; but if the day of 
payment should fall in Lent, an equivalent of fish might be paid instead of flesh. 
Kemble, The Saxons in England, i. 296. The large and small loaves remind 
us of the Bairgin Indriuc or Fer/uine, or full sized cake suflSicient for one man’s 
meal, and the Bairgin Banfuine, or cake for one woman’s meal, which formed 
part of the Biatad of the Oc~aire. See Crith Gablachf vol. ii. App. p. 481. 
This sweetened Welsh ale was probably Bragaut. 

*** Palgrave, op. cit, p. cccliii. 

Twng probably represents the Irish toing, an oath; that is the sworn 
pound, because the value in money of the commuted Gwes^Tva was determined 
by sworn testimony. 
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equivalent of tlie Welsh Gwes-Tva^ there can be no doubt that 
the tenures by which the B6- Aires and other Saer CSiles\\Q\i\. 
their land in Ireland would have been treated as free- 
holds by the Norman Law. But while such freeholds such free, 
were universally acknowledged in Wales, it would be 
to find a dozen instances in which this occurred throughout ivo- 
the whole period of the English occupation of Ireland. I ex- 
cept, of course, those oases where Norman lords became Irish 
Flaths^ and adopted Irish customs and laws. But their suc- 
cessors, when they did not share the general fate of the Irish 
lords, readopted English customs, and gradually confiscated 
the rights of all this class of freeholders. 

The Flaths or lords, who possessed Deis or an ancient right Keiatioii of 

. ^ , Flaths to 

to the soil, which en titled them to have Bothachs and FuicUrs 
on their estate, also received Tauroreck from the chief, and paid 
him Bes- Tiyi^ thus acknowledging that he possessed the do- 
minion of the territory,^^^ and indicating that the origin of 
this inherited land called by the Welsh, as 1 have before men- 
tioned, lir Gtcelyaiog^ was the same among the Irish, Welsh, 
and Anglo-Saxons. This payment of Bes-Tiyi by the land- 
owners is of considerable importance in connection with the 
origin of feudal tenures, and I shall therefore have to refer to 
this subject hereafter. 

The amount of rent paid by the base CSiles may be judged 
by that paid by the five CMes of the Aire Desa^ the lowest of 
the Flaths, namely: ^cow with a three -year old ox, and three 
two-year-old heifers bulled, and their feeding for a year. The 
ten base CSiles of the Aire Ard, one of the higher grades of 
Flaths, gave him two cows, three three-year old oxen, and 
five two-year-old heifers just bulled, and their food for a year. 

In this case the rent paid has increased in exactly the same 
proportion as the number o^LCSile8, and the same rule applies to 
the other Jb laths, from which it would appear that the rents of 
the Ceiles of Flaths or lords of the different classes were fixed by 
law,*** as were the number of their retinue, the number entitled 
to free maintenance on a judicial eyre, etc. 

»** 1 ?. 3 . 18 . 

*** Food, that is tlie food which is given to the man who gives wages 
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INFLUENCE OF LAND-LAWS AND CUSTOMS UPON THE TOPOGRA- 
PHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE OCCUPIERS OF LAND. 

Having shown the existence in Ireland of what may be con- 
sidered as the ownership of land in severalty, and pointed 
out the general relations of the occupiers of land towards 
the landlords, we have next to inquire, more fully than we 
have yet done, by what tenure those who did not possess allo- 
dium, or what we may for the present consider its equivalent, 
held the land they occupied. Before I can enter upon the 
discussion of this branch of the inquiry, there are, however, some 
preliminary questions which demand investigation, namely, 
the distribution of the agricultural population on the land in 
different parts of Europe, as compared with Ireland, the or- 
ganization of the family, and the succession to property. 

Four classes The laws and customs regulating the occupation of land de- 
the Msuu of terminc, even yet, to a considerable extent the distribution of 
land laws. population; but in olden times these influences were still 
stronger. In most European countries we can trace four 
distinct types of society, resulting from the action just referred 
to, occupying the land to a certain extent apart, namely: 1. 
owners of large estates; 2. those who held portions of land as 
separate estate, but held the forests, bog, and mountain in com- 
mon ; 3. those who held all kinds of land in common ; and 4. 
those who held no land, or enjoyed only its temporary usufruct. 
Each type represented a number of classes of very different 
origins, and whose tenures were nearly as various. I shall con- 
fer wages, Le. Ceilsine^i.e. the Flath Forgialna; i.e. gave his plains [lands] 
to the Fines [that is because he is not entitled to his own judgment 

(valuation), though he should desire it, but the valuation of the other man”. 
M.S. H. 2. 16. T.C.D., p. 16 a. 

The following passage shows that if a CMe held land subject to certain 
head rents, the lord could not rackrent him by giving him Rath or wages of 
cattle; '* The man who gives land as wages, it is he who is entitled to receive 
the seven Fobiadas (food-rents). The man who gives cows as wages is entitled 
to two Fobiadas^ but this must be upon the lands which are not liable to 
Dams [i.s. liable to maintain companies, to furnish entertainment for kings, 
etc., on their eyres] or to pay Biatad; and if it contributes anything in this 
way, he is not entitled to it” [(.e. the Fobiad], M,S, B. 3. 18. p 24. 
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sider each type in succession in the order I have just given 
them. 

The largo estates were held by inheritors of allodial land 
from ancestors who had made sword-land of it, or had acquired 
it by gift on account of services, or who had either with the 
express or tacit consent of the people, or by their own act sus- 
tained by force, appropriated an estate to themselves from waste 
or unoccupied land. The names by which the latter classes 
were known arc expressive of their origin, “ proprisi”, “ aprisi- 
ones”, “ biAinge’V^^ “ Septa’V^*^ in Danish “ Ornum”. The 
residences erected on those large properties were the “ Curtes” 
or “ Hufc” already mentioned.*^^^ Once an estate was formed 
in any of those ways, it could be increased by consolidation 
with others, acquired by inheritance, purchase, etc. A consi- 
derable part of the Danish nobility raised themselves from the 
condition of peasants in this way.*^® The possession of pro- 
perty created privileges. For instance, it enabled the posses- 
sor to herd his cattle apart, and thus place himself in the most 
favourable economical conditions to increase his wealth 

2*5 From Gothic hifahariy to enclose. Cf. Irish falhan or /a/jan, shelter, 
enclosure. These words occur iu Irish topographical nomenclature. See 
the section on buildings, for some observations on the townland names of 
Fahan and Glenfahan, in the Co. Kerry. 

That is, enclosures, — the first mark in ancient times of property in 
severalty. The enclosing fence was called by the Middle Latin name Falda^ 
and the right of erecting it, Faldaginm, Ducange, speaking of Faldsoc^ or 
the liberty of erecting a Fald/i, says “ Nulli quippe olim licuit vel in terris 
propriis erigere, aut gregera alere, nisi domino feodali, seu manerii hoc 
ex jure publico gaudenti. Est igitur libertas Faldae seu Faldagiuin^ prae- 
rogativa dominicalis, tenente plebeis non competens”. Ducange says it is 
derived either from the Saxon fald or tho Welsh ffcild. There is an old 
Scottish /a/fl?. The English /oZJ, as in sheepfold, is evidently the same word. 
Both may be borrowed, as the word FaUa was generally used in tlm 
English laws for a sheepfold, and the word Faldfey or Fald- fee for tho rent 
paid to a lord by certain cuftumary tenants for liberty to fold their sheep 
upon their own laud. The Irish Fal is used not only in the sense of a fence, 
but in a legal sense of prescriptive right. This word is of considerable im- 
portance in connection with tenures. See note p. clxxvii. for the manner 
of legally establishing a Fal in Ireland. 

See Maurer, Ge^chichte der Mar kenverfassungj S. 181 et seq. 

*2* Dahlmann, Danische Gf.schichiep I. 139. 

According to SachsenspiegeltlLBitandSchwabenspiegelt 213 (Lassbergi 
INT. 
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liith*"***^* The large proprietor liad his castle, about, or in the neighbour- 
coMulou-^^ hood of which, grew up a village or town, in which dwelt his 
various classes of tenants and adherents. 

The second type is represented by the German “ Mark- 
gcnossenschaft”. Eacli member of tlie community held a portion 
of land as an estate in severalty, the forest and waste that 
formed the wild, untilled boundary land between the various 
settlements being held in common — hence, the name mark or 
march. This class of occupiers sometimes lived apart, some- 
times in villages. The community of forest and waste could 
equally exist between the isolated proprietors, living on their re- 
spective holdings, as between the villages, occupied]by the pro- 
prietors whose estates lay around the village. In W estphalia the 
former was more frequently the case than the latter.®^" We 
have an illustration of this mode of settlement in Anglo-Saxon 
topographical nomenclature : names of places ending in den^ 
holU woodj fait, hurst, which indicate clearances of woods or 
original mark-land, are generally found forming a regular cir- 
cuit about some place ending in /m?n, indicating a home, or 
individual settlement; or stede, which originally implied a 
group of buildings of a superior class, as in the word Farm- 
stead — a meaning also preserved in the Irish Stadeir, a family 
seat or homestead, but which has been expanded in the modern 
German Stadt; or lastly tun, our modern word town, where a 
number of landholders settled.-^* In Sweden the same thing 
occurs, the common grazing lands oi’ the older villages being 
the mark or boundary land. When those common lands were 
extensive, new settlements took place in them. In the marks 
of villages each independent householder, that is every one who 
had ** smoke, or fire, or llaine’V'’* was entitled to share in the 

edition), no one could have a herd cf his own in Germany except he pos- 
sessed at least three manses. 

*30 Waitz, Deufsc/ie Verfassmgsgeschichte, 1.30. Lodtmann (.4 c^. Osnabr,, 
t. i. 15 et seq.), gives a list of 118 such marks or marches in the dis* 
trict of Osnabriick. 

*3* Kemble, Tim Saxons in England^ I. 42 et seq. 

Weisthumer gt?$ammelt von J. Grimm, II. 174, III, 291, 413, 491. 
Maurer, Oeschichte der Markenuerfassung, 79. 
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mark. Such marks had communal organization, elected or homcsteafli 
hereditary officers, who had charge of them, called “Mar kvbgt* marches m 
cn”, and special tribunals called “ Markergcrichtcn”. common ; 

Some of those mark villages represent the original settlers 
who had obtained each a lot of the folc-land, — a Hyde, Hufc, 
Mansus, or Bol. Ifydc and Hufc refer more to the land, 

Mansus and Bol to the residence. The liufe is said to have 
been thirty Prussian acres. According to Kemble it was 
thirty-three acres among the Anglo-Saxons. We cannot from 
these numbers determine what was the size of the original 
allotments, as they must have varied with the character of the 
country and the number of settlers. We may, however, 
assume that the general idea of such a settlement was the land 
that occupied a plougli and supported a family. We also know 
that the farther back wc go among the Germans, and indeed 
among most European peoples, the more landowners will be 
found in a village or district.^^^ The earliest records of the 
kingdom of Saxony show an inequality in the extent of the 
holdings of the peasants in the same village.’*’’'^ Inequality, 
even when not a characteristic of the original settlement, must 
necessarily have arisen almost immediately after its formation, 
owing to greater thrift, failure of heirs, and other causes. Sub- 
division also took place. Thus cases are mentioned of a Man- 
sus having been divided into three parts in the year 808 into 
six parts in 797 into sixteen parts in 1 14 1.“^ In the Polypti- 
con of Irminon^ containing a census of the manses, serfs, and 
revenues of the abbey of St. Germain des Pres in the reign 
of Charlemagne,*^® we find sixteen hearths to six manses, and 
even twelve hearths to one manse. This accounts for the fre- 
quent occurrence in documents of the term “hoba Integra”, 
corresponding to the modern German “Vollerben” and the 

Op. ciV., i. 114. 

Maurer, Geschichte der FroAnhofe^ iii. 97. 

Gersdorf, Cod. Dipl. Sax., ii. xxzvi. 

Zeuss, Tradiit. Wizemberg, Nr. 19. 

Lacorablet, Urkundenhuch zur Gesehichte des Niederrheins, i. 6, 

*** Guden, Cod. Dipl., i. 26. 

Guerard, Polyptigue de Fahb€ Irminon, etc., i. 696. ^ 
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Westphalian Howelinge. This early subdivision is no doubt to 
be attributed to the operation of the law of descent of property 
by gavelkind. 

partnership Among the third type of society, the whole of the land, both 
arable and waste, was held in common by all the people of a 
village who had a house, the possession of which was the source 
of all other rights.*^” The tillage and meadow land wore first 
divided into as many divisions as there were qualities of land, 
classified according to quality of soil, position, inclination of tlie 
ground, liability to flooding, and other circumstances influencing 
the value of land. Each of these divisions was then divided into 
as many strips (English Oxgangs^ Danish Deele) as there were 
possessors of houses in the community ; so that each house- 
holder obtained an equal quantity of each quality of land. All 
undivided land remained common property. The ploughing 
of the land, the selection of the crop to be grown, sowing, har- 
vesting, cutting of wood, grazing, maintenance of fences and 
loads, use of water, of the common mill and baking oven, etc , 
were all necessarily managed by common arrangement. The 
distribution of the strips took place by lot. The lots once 
drawn remained in general in possession of the same persons 
until a new distribution took place. According to old 
Norse rights such a redistribution might be made at any time 
that it was thought necessary to restore the original equality of 
the strips. In some parts of Norway this right continued in force 
down to the year ld21, when the custom had to be put an end 
to by a threat to double the land tax on alldand held in this 
way.*“ In the Highlands of Scotland, and the border counties, 
such as Roxburgh, where this system, under the name of runrig 
or partnership tenure, existed down to the eighteenth century, 
and until very lately even in some parts of Argyle, there was a 
redistribution annually.*** 

S40 “Der tonipt i^t des ackers mutter; nach ihni wird der acker abgetheilt; 
der ackertheil bestimmt den wiestheil, der wiestheil deri waldtheil, der wald- 
theil den rohrtlieil; der rohrtheil scheidet das wasser iiach den netzen”.— ■ 
J. GrimiPf Hechtsalterthumerf 539 et seq. 

*** Blom, Statisiik von Norivegen, 143, 

MaccuUoch, Statis., i. p. 295 et seg., 523 etseq.; Smallholm, Surveg of 
Roxburgh. 
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The system in Russia is almost pure communism. Down to cu 
the time of Peter the Great, the feudal estates were, strictly^" 
speaking, the property of the state; and even in the so-called 
allodial estates the idea of real ownership in the modern sense 
was not fully developed . The learned Jesuit Antoine Possevin, 
who was ambassador of Pope Gregory the Thirteenth in Russia 
in the latter part of the sixteenth century, says that no one 
could truly say that he possessed property.*^^^ On private 
estates as well as on the crown domains, this system of culti- 
vation is fully developed, or at all events had been before the 
emancipation of the serfs. Each male member of the com- 
munity is entitled to an equal share of arable land, divided 
into stripes and put up to lottery ; when a possessor dies, his 
share goes back to the community, so that there is no family in- 
heritance of real property. Wood, grazing, and fishing remain 
in common.^^^ The crown peasants redistribute every ten to 
fifteen years, but many private communities do so every year. 

It has occurred before the emancipation, that peasants who had 
purchased their land from their lord who had become insolvent, 
continued to cultivate in common with an annual redistribution 
of the fallow land,*^'^ This community appears to have exten- 
ded to all kinds of landed property among the Slavonic nations. 
Each community is a family according to Russian ideas ; hence, 
Palacky**" and Schafarik'***^ look upon the Slavonian villages 
as having arisen out of extended Manses or Bols. The best ex- 
ample of cultivation in common on a large scale is afforded by 
the Cossacks of the Ural.*^® In Servia, Croatia, and other 
southern Slavonic countries the preparation of the land, the 
sowing, etc., are made in common, and the crops are divided 
under the superintendence of the elders.**® The tenure en hor- 

t43 «Nemo vere dicere possit, sibi quidquatn ease proprii,>-Po88evini' 
Moscoviat sen de rebus Muscovicisy etc.t p. 2yi. 

V. Haxthausen, Studienfi. 124 et seq. 
lbid.j ii. 34. 

Geschichte von Bshment 1. 169. 

Slavische Alterthumery i.^7, 
y. Haxthausen, op. ci/., iii. 163, et seq. 

*** C. Hubert, Shven der Turkey i. 54 et ieq. 
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In common. i i • 

paratlvely modern times vresembled in many respects the state 
of things in Servia. The land was cultivated in common and 
the produce was equally divided between the families form- 
ing the community. The term hordelage is probably derived 
from the name of the cottage or lord in which tlie peasantry 
lived. In the County of Clare and other remote parts of Ire- 
land a somewhat similar system existed here and there down to 
the beginning of the present century. 

In Bohemia traces of real estate being held in common 
existed down to the seventeenth century.*'’" Among the 
southern Slaves community of real estate exists even still. The 
Starossina directs all the works and transactions of the house, 
keeps the cash, pays the taxes, etc.; he need not necessarily be 
the eldest member of the family, as the word implies, and 
may be deposed by the family. This community only extends 
to the land ; the personal property acquired by each member in 
trade or industry is not included. On the Austrian Military 
Frontier families numbering from twenty to fifty, and even one 
hundred individuals, live in common.''^* The same system 
occurs among the Servians, It was also the law of the old 
Russians.''^'' The laws of Jaroslaw, who reigned about 1,020, 
ordained that estates should not be divided, and should descend 
by the younger son.’-'"* In Lowicz there existed no individual 
property in land at the beginning of the nineteenth century ; 
there was an annual redistribution of the lots.*^^ 

In the hill country about Treves on the Moselle, the runrig 
or rundale system is said to be only now fully dying out. One 
of the best existing examples of the ancient community of 
agriculture is to be found in the associations in the neighbour- 
hood of Siegen, in Westphalia, which carry on the prepara- 
tion of wood charcoal and tanners’ bark from the_^coppice wood 


Palacky, op. ciU i. 169, et seq. 

V. Csaplovics, Slavonkn und CVooftfin, i. 195 et seq. 

*** Ewers, Aeltestea Recht der Russen^ 17 et seq. 

Karamsin, Russ. Oeschichfet ii. 49. 

Krug, Geschkhte der Staatsmrthchajdiche GeseAzgehung Prevsaens, i. 187. 
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which covers the declivities of the hills, and the cultivation of 
the land. These associations have in turn led to others for the 
irrigation of the valley lands.^'** Relics of cultivation in com- 
mon are still to be found in other parts of Germany, Fries- 
land, and Denmark,'*^® while the ancient laws of Friesland^^^ 
and of Scandinavia and Denmark,*^*' show that those nations 
which contributed so largely to the population ot' Great Bri- 
tain, knew both community as well as family possession of land. 

It was the German “ Fcldgcmcinschaft”, runrlg, or co-partner Lanri system 
system, ratlwr than the Slavic communism which appears to be Caesar and 
contemplated in Caesar’s reference to the Suevi and to the 
Germans in general, where he says: no one among them has 
bounded fields, oiTands which belong personally to himself ; but 
every year the magistrates and the chiefs assign the lands in 
such quantity and in such place as they judge suitable to each 
family living in the common society, and the following year 
they oblige them to go elsewhere.*^® The obscure passage in the 
twenty-sixth chapter of the Germania of Tacitus,**'® appears 
to me to be in harmony with the organization of society and 
the occupation of the land whicli I have just sketched, and 


Achenbacli, llaiiben/sffenosmischafien des Slegerlandes, 18G3. 

250 Thus in the Altmark, there are villages where the heads of families, 
under the presidency of their Sch’dhm, or magistrates, determine every 
evening the part to be tilled on the following morning (V. Haxthausen, Xo/n/- 
Ucke Ver/assu7ig, i. 237). The same thing takes i)lace here and there on the 
Jutic Moor (TIanssen in tho Archiv. der PoJii. (Kkon., iv. 48), in the Danish 
island of Sylt (llanssen, Falck’s Schleswig-Holstein. Archio., iv. 351), in 
Lolland (Dahhnann, Vdnische Geschkhte, hi. 82), and in Thuringia (Lan« 
gethal, Geschichte der dentschen Landwirthschafi, i. 12). 

267 Wiarda, Asegahuch, ii. 

Olussen in Falck’s Neue Staatsbu rgerliche Magazin, hi. 77 et seq. ; Hans- 
sen, vi. i. 60. 

Sed privati ac separati agri apud eos nihil est, neque longius anno 
remanere uno in loco incolendi causa licet” — De Bell. Gall.., iv. c. i. “ Neque 
quisquam agri modura certura aut fines habet proprios; sed magistratus ac 
principes in annos singulos gentibus cognationibusque horninuni qui una 
coierunt, quantum, ei quo loco visum est, agri attribuunt, atque anno post alio 
transire cogunt”— W., vi. c. 22. 

200 “Agri pro numero cultorura, ab universis per vices occupantur, quos 
mox inter se sCcundum dignationem partiuntur: facilitatem partiendi cam- 
perum spatia proestant. Arvaper annos mutant; et superest ager”. 
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wlilfh there is every reason to believe prevailed during every 
period of German history. At any rate we have evidence in the 
Salic Law of the existence of private property in the occur- 
rence of “pratum alicniun”,*®* “campus alienus’?®^ 

Djsfribntion Tho distribution of the inhabitants in ancient Ireland was 

of popa- 

irdand^ essentially the same as that above described; but it offers a few 
interesting peculiarities which help to throw considerable light 
upon some obscure points in the development of the European 
land system, 

. Each Flath had his Lea, or if a Rig or king, his*^J//w,' wldch, 
as I have before mentioned, appears to have been so placed in 
connection with other Leases and Duns^ as to suggest that they 
formed part of a military system capuble#of giving mutual 
support. This disposition may have been connected, as I have 
before suggested, with the distribution of the conquered tribes 
after the suppression of the Aithech Tuatlui revolution. Close 
to these i)wns, the SencleitheSf Bothachs, and other base depen- 
' dents of the lord, erected their wicker houses and formed a 
village. The CMles appear to have lived on isolated farms 
of the better or older land as now, forming a succession of 
marks. We have reason to believe that the free Chiles and 
the base CMles were located on different parts of the estate. 

Such a distinction existed in Wales also. Thus, of the fifty 

iirlth Wales , . . ^ / 

Trefs^^^ or townships comprising aCommot, or half Cantref, in 
North Wales, twenty-four were occupied by freeholders, sixteen 
by Teogs and AilltSy eight were Terra Dominim or demesne 
lands of lords, and the remaining two belonged to the king. So 
that nearly one-half was occupied by freeholders corresponding 
to the Irish Saer C(Hles; and nearly one-third by Teogs and 
Aillts corresponding to the Irish Daer CUles and free Fuidirs. 
One of the king’s Trefs was called the Maer Tref^ being that 

X./5«/.,27, 10. 

Ibid., 27-8, 24, 26. 

263 There is an Anglo-Saxon Trmf, a tent, a pavilion, corresponding to the 
Old French Tref, which is probably related to this word, and perhaps indi- 
cates its original application— a portion of land upon which was built a good 
class of house. In Beowulf there is the combination Aeary Z^a/uTn, translated 
by Tliorpe “ temples”. The Irish TrM preserves the.original meaning of 
the Welsh Tref, a homestead or settlement. 
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in which his Maer or steward resided,*®^ and the other was for 
the summer pasture of his cattle. 

The term Faeran Fuidrij or Fuidirs* land, shows that the 
land occupied by that class was set apart from tlie personal 
domain of the lord on the one hand, and from that occupied 
by CMles on the other. It consisted, no doubt, of the unculti- 
vated border lands or “ mark” of the estates, and generally the 
poorer and more inaccessible parts. In some cases, however, 
the richer class of free Fuidirs appear to have had the use 
of good land, for which they paid a heavy rent, — for it was 
chiefly this class that could be rack-rented. The interest of the 
lord was to have as much FuidirAmd as possible, “ in order”, 
as the Crith Gablach says, “that his wealth may be the 
greater”;*^® but the law, by making his rank and privileges 
depend upon the number of his and holding him respon- 
sible to his tribe and to the king for all the legal liabilities of 
the strangers he m iy bring upon his lands, limited his power 
to convert the whole of his land into FuidirAund, Wg have no number of 
means of determining accurately the number of the two classes etc. ; 
of Ceiles or tenants in a Tuaih having cither freeholds, or hold- 
ing by customary tenure. According to the Crith Gablach^ the 
six grades of Flaths in a TuatJi^ below the Rig or chief, should 
have seventy-two freehold Ceiles and eighty base Ceiles^ or in 
all one hundred and fifty-two. The number of CMles which 
each grade was required to have in order to be duly qualified, 
was different in different places, or varied both ways, that is 
in different places and at different times; for according to a 
passage in another MS.,*“ i\\GAire jD^«ahad twelve CUles in- 
stead of ten as in the Crith the A Arc? had sixteen 

instead of twenty, as in the latter, and so on. There can be no 
doubt, however, that the number of CUlesmmt have been very 

The Maer Tre/ appears to have had its representative in Ireland in the 
Bath Maoir or Stewards’ Town or place, and Ceathramhadh Maoir or Matr 
quarter. The latter word is still preserved in the “ quarter meares” of the 
county of Tipperary, which were not apparently full quarters of Daik 7iia- 
tachs^ or three ploughlands, but quarters of Ca/je/Mands or horse-lands, 
which were about the same extent as a true “quarter”. 

App., vol. ii. p. 494. 

««//.4.22. r.C.A, «4,t. , 
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considerable, as they must have formed the principal part 
of the battalion of seven hundred men which each Tiiath in 
ancient times was bound to brin» into the field, inasmuch as 
Fuidirs^ like the Welsh Aillts^ did not form part of the military 
array. Judging by the analogy of the Welsh Commot, we 
may safely conclude that more than half tlie occupiers of the 
land held by some kind of tenure which gave them a fixed 
property in the soil. 

extent of Except ill the case of the different Bo-A ires^ whose quail fi- 
ef cS,- cations in land arc given in the Crith Crablach^ and estimated 

in “cows’ grass”, we have no means of determining the general 
extent of the holdings of the free Celles, The denomination of 
land used in several counties of Ireland of Mart-VmHy or in 
its English form of “ cow-lands”, may represent some of those 
freeholds for which the Bes-Tigi was a cow, the amount for in- 
stance paid by the Bmighfer^ one of the higher ranks of B6- 
Aires, In like manner the Ca/;^^/Z-lands may have been free- 
holds, which paid a rent of a horse. "Idiey may, however, have 
been also the mensal land of the Aire J' chtai or high constable 
of a Crioch or territory. In Tipperary, and parts of the 
present Queen’s and King’s counties, anciently forming the 
territories of the O’Carrolls, O’Dempseys, and O’Doynes or 
Dunne, the Capell-hiid contained about four hundred English 
acres. In Kilkenny a CapellAund was only about one- third of 
a ploughland. In the mountainous parts of Wicklow the cow 
or AfartAaml contained thirty great acres, the precise value of 
whicli I do not know. If of the same extent as in Tipperary, 
namely about twenty English acres, the MartAmU would 
contain six hundred English acres. 

Public land Thosc pai'ts of tlie lands of a Tuath which were not ancient 
allodium, or which had not become so by lapsing into pre- 
scription, or from other causes, in other words, those parts 
■which did not form the estates of EYai/is, were public land, the 
usufruct of part of -which belonged of right to every free man 
in the territory, under certain laws and customs administered 

gradually by the Rig and his council. In process of time estates were 
carved out of this public land, as appanages of offices, as rewards 
’ for public services, or by lapsing into prescription. The holders 
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of such estates were the Aires, and as such were in an especial 
manner the Q'iks of tlie Ii*i^. The king with the consent of his 
council might, however, s^rant a portion of it as allodium at once. 

It is probable that Aie, now the plain of Boyle in Ros- 
common, was public land. If so, one of the earliest authorities 
we have for such grants of allodium out of the public domain 
is the offer of J/edO to the champion Ferdiad of “ the extent of 
his own territory of* the level plain o^Ai free of tribute, without 
purchase, and without courts or legions, without peril to his 
son and to his grandson and to their descendants, to the end 
of time and life”, etc. 

The lands granted for life in the first instance generally rc- 

^ ^ j lapserl Into 

inained in the possession of the family of the grantees and 
lapsed into jicrpetuity land. Thus the family of a wealthy Bo- 
Aire might pass in process of time into the grade of FtcUh. 

The holders of the limited estates carved out of the public land, 
resided on their iioldings, which were scattered over a certain 
part of the country like the middle sized farms in certain dis- 
til cts of Ireland at present. The undivided public land con- '*’**^^® 
stituted the common land properly so called, the Fearan Fine 
or tribe land. Every free mtin had a right to the usufruct 
of a portion of this land, but was bound to pay a certain tribute 
according to his share. Thus the Oc-A ire was entitled to feed 
seven cows throughout the year on it, and left one of them as 
tribute. All Aires had similar riglits according to their rank. 

The part of the common laud set apart for the common graining 
was the Fearan Bo le Flue or land of* the tribe cows. 
citizens by birth or adoption who possessed no land of their 
own were entitled to establish a Selh corresponding to the 
Danish Toft upon the common land. The amount of land 
constituting a Selh depended upon the rank of the occupant. 

The original measure of the land occupied in severalty in this 
way appears to have been at first, that is in very early times, 
only the extent of the Faitche or lawn of Aires. That 
was so is confirmed by ^ho fact that the Jfai^in Digona, or 
field of sanctuary, was coextensive with the lawn. Naturally 
the right of protection of a man could extend on the common 
property only as far as his individual domain. The limit of 
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Maigin saTictuaiy was in proportion to the dignity or Dignin of each 
rank (cf. Lat. f%n-itas, Irish diguin^ gen. digon~2^^ and was 
determined by throwing an instrument called the Cnairseoh^ 
which was probably a sledge hammer.**®^ 

The following passage describes tlie Cnairspxh, and the manner in which 
it was employed to measure the extent of sanctuary. 

“ There was an assembly of the states of the men of Eriu, held on Sliabh 
Ftiait [ie. Colt or Cuilt^ h\ Magh namely, their bishops, and their 

OUnmhft, and their Flai/m, and their Filklhs, and their Suiths, and their 
Seanoirs, and the Malgin Set of every grade was determined in that Dal 
(meeting), both of the grades of the Church and of the Tuath {i.e. of the laity) ; 
and that was written by the men of Eriu in the Cas Mor na Sean, and here 
it is : i.e. a Bo Aire, a full man, the measure of his JJiguin, Le. the Maigin 
JDigona is measured according to it. 

“ The Cnairsech, twelve fists is its length, from the iron to the place where 
its horn is fastened upon it, — its Foehair, i.e. its haft ; the distance which the 
B6 Aire could cast this from him while sitting at the door of his house, was 
the extent of the Bo Atr^s Digona around [or for] his Seds; and twice 

this for the Aire Desa; and double that for eacli grade from that up to the 
liig Tuatha, i.e. four throws and three score for n Big Tuatha; and it is on the 
Faithche these casts are reckoned for every Maigin Digona; and it is where 
they are cast from [namely], the place where it was always usual for them 
to sit”. 

“ Ri Ruirechs’, it is these who have kings, i.e. the Ri Cuicidh and the R 
Erind, — their Maigin Digona extends as far on either side as [that] of the 
Comarh of Patrick, and that is their Maigin Digona; and so it is also with the 
[^Gradh] Ecaitsi [church gradea] and Ecna, and Filidh; but the Eclais Glain 
owe double both of Pennait and of Eiric, although not having double Maiyin'\ 

“Op thu8:--one thousand paces is the Maigin of a saint or bishop, or of an 
Aihilteoir, or of a Deoraidh (a pilgrim), even though it should be in the 
middle of a field that he is; and two thousand paces for every Cathair Ataig 
(bishop’s seat), because the Diguin of the grades of the (’hurch is greater when 
they become entitled to have a Cain of seven Cumah claimed for them ; i.e. 
the difference of Enedand which exists between the bishop and the grades 
. of the Church under him, in the same proportion must be the [difference] of 
their Maujin". MS. Brit. Mus. Egerton, 88, 53 bb. and 54 aa. 

A flesc, that is, a wand or pointless spear, was used for similar purposes, 
such as the trespass of cattle. The persijn who threw it was called the 
Flescachf a word which is glossed in the law MS. H. 3 18, as the son of a 
slave of a Flath, that is the person who threw the flesc in case of trespass, was 
selected from among the strongest of the retainers of the lord. The measure of 
sanctuary should, iiowever, be made by the Aire himself. 

In a note to the Criih Gablach (vol. ii. Ai^endix, p. 488, note 537), I have 
described the Cnairsech as a kind of crooked staff shod with iron, but the 
description given above shows that it was probably a sledge. Perhaps the 
custom of throwing the sledge in Scotland may have been connected with this 
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I have not been able to determine what amount of land a extent^ of 
freeman below the rank of an Aire was entitled to the usufruct jwufj’ict of 
of. The Oc-Aire bein" entitled to the grazing of two cumals 
or six cows, exclusive of the grass of the seventh cow led as 
tribute, the simple freeman was perhaps entitled to the grazing 
of one Cumal of three cows. In Wales it was five Erws or 
acres, which would be, in the then state of agriculture, about 
as much as in Ireland.'^’®® A person holding this amount of land 

custom. Jacob Grimm gives numerous examples of a similar custom in Ger- 
many. The following passage shows that a citizen could give protection to an- 
other citizen who had committed a homicide during a period of six weeks and 
three days within the town, and could even at’company him, his sanctuary 
extending on such occasions as far as he could throw a farrier’s hammer, 

“ Welcher burger also verr fresneti, dass er einen andern burger oder gast 
liblos tete und machte derselb burger, in welclis hus er ze liechtensteig 
entrinnen aid kommen mbchte, sollte da vor herren, friinden und vor 
meniglichen sicber sin und uferithalt liaben seebs wuchen und dri tag, und 
nach dem zil und tagen eond in die burger uf die rinkmur derselben statt, 
wohin er will, beleiten, und war er werfen mag, oder mit seiuer linken hand 
mit einem beschlaghammer wirft, dahinnen sind sie in ouch sicher von 
meniglichen beleiten und mit fiiro”. Liechtenstein. Siai. (a.d. 1400)Tscudi, 

Ckron. Helv. i. 607*, quoted in Grimm’s Deutsche Rechis-Alterthiimer, S. 55. 

In the following example the coulter of a plough is used: 

Die ensall mit verder hebbeu up der weide, dan een man, so binnen de 
hofstad ist, die den kerkenpost (Thurpfosten) in seinem arm belt und werpen 
mag mist einem plugkolter”. Lutiinger Uofrechi, quoted in Grimm’s Rechts- 
Alterthumer^ S. 61. 

The extent of jurisdiction was also marked in many places in Germany by 
throwing a javelin, and a similar practice prevails down to the present time 
in the city of Cork. 

The tradition of this right of sanctuary which legally belonged to every 
Aire^ and which was looked upon as a sacred duty, is the true cause of the 
harbouring of criminals by the peasantry of Ireland, and not a sympathy for 
crime. The injustice inflicted by the English laws as they were applied in 
Ireland has made the Irish peasant cling with more tenacity to traditions of 
the ancient laws of his own country than the peasants of any other part of 
Europe. 

The Kote-Setlan or cotsetlers mentioned in Domesday Book are gene- 
rally described as poor free men sufiered to settle on the lord’s estate, but they 
were more probably freemen who had settled on tlieir share of the common 
land, of which the lord had legally the dominion, but under the feudal system 
in many cases claimed to have the fee. According to the Rectitudines Sin* 
gularum PersonarutHf “he ought to have five acres; more if it be the custom”. 

Ancient Laws and Institutes of England^ p. 185 ; see also Kemble, The 
Saxons in England^ i. 323. 
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Paijierflhips (lid not enjoy the full rights of citizenship ; lie could not be ball 
or witness, and unless he had among his own Fine or family an 
Aire who could legally represent him, he was obliged to seek the 
protection of some Flath or form a gild or partnership with others 
in a similar position with himself. Such a gild or partnership 
consisted of from four to eight, or perhaps more, IVeemcn, who, 
witli the consent of the Rig and his council, appear to have 
been permitted to appropriate and fence off a portion of the 
common land equivalent to the sum of their individual rights. 
From the use of the terms Fecmin Commailches^ Fearan corn- 
aide crltlie^ and Fearan Congilta Fine, it would appear that 
certain parts of tlie common land were set apart for this pur- 
pose. A partnership of this kind was regarded as a solemn act, 
and was entered into in the presence of three Aires, one of 
whom was generally a functionary called the A ire Cosraing, 
and with solemn formalities, pledges being given for the fulfil- 
ment of mutual engagements.^'^'' The final establishment of the 
fences by which the enclosure of the common land was com- 
pleted, was fully elfected in the tenth year. Partnerships of 
this kind were, as I shall show in a subsequent section, the 
origin of the medieval gilds ; and the solemn formalities above 
alluded to may have been accompanied by religious ceremonies 
in pagan times. 

their advan* The chief advantage of such a partnership was that the joint 
possession qualified one of them to be an Aire, and conse- 
quently to be eligible to act as pledge, witness, and represen- 
tative generally on all legal and public occasions. As Dire ox 
** Wergild”, lionour price, etc., were in proportion to the rank 
of the family of the person killed, wounded, or otherwise in- 
jured in person or })ropcrty, such a partnership enabled the 
poorer freemen to maintain their privileges. In a subsequent 
section I shall endeavour to show the connection between this 
custom and frankpledge, and the representation of the commons, 

Fuidir Free Fuidirs could also enter into such partnerships for the 

paitnershipB obtaining some of the privileges of Ceiles, as we have 

already seen in the case of the representative Fuidir of the 


See note, post, p. clxxxi. 
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Cuig Rath Cedach}’’'^ Where a co-tenancy or Commaitches 
was established, a small village grew up; this also took place 
on the estates of Flaths where Fuidir co-tenancies exis- 
ted. 

Analogous partnerships existed in Wales under the name 
Cyvar.^^^ The tillage land of such a partnership usually 
consisted of twelve and was called a Magi, or Magyl, that 
is, a bond or knot, obviously because it was the tilled land and 
not the pasturage or wood land that constituted the bond of 
union. Each copartner had his share of the land, so that the 
crops were not in common, but the labour was; one ploughed, 
another provided the iron for the implements, a third the oxen, 
and so on. Weeding and repairing of fences, as in Ireland, 
were done by each co-partner on his own share. The partnership 
was entered into apparently with certain formalities, pledges 
were given for the fuliilment of the contract, and brcaclies ol'it 
were punishable by fines. As in Ireland, there seems little 
doubt that these copartnerships had considerable political 
importance. Traces of such partnerships in Scotland, similar in Scotland, 
to the Irish Fuidir co-tenancies, came down to our own 
time, in the case of land hired for grazing by three or four 
persons. In Friesland and the polder lands of Holland and and in Fries. 
Belgium, similar partnerships also existed in medieval times, 
as I shall mention hcreal’tcr in connection with the origin of 
gilds. In Lombardy also there were formerly many partner- 
ships of several peasant families, who cultivated land under the 
direction of one of the heads of the fainilies.^^'^ 

Wc may assume that wherever in Ireland the land was cul- 
tivated in modern times accordins: to the rundalc or runrig Rundaie or 

1 p 1 ^ ” rniirlB the 

system, the custom arose from the previous existence of co- rciics of 

1 • *1 p IT • i. no . T • T IJarajership 

partnerships, either of huidvrs, of free men, or of another kind, 
of which I shall have much to say presently, namely, Comorbs 
of small estates. It is probable that where the land is culti- 

Ante, p. exxv. 

See Ancient Laws and Institutes of Wales, 163, c.xxiv. § 1-29; p. 

888, xJ. §. 2i ; p. 440, bk. vi, § 29; p. 854, xix, §. 2. 

Jacini, La propriety fondiaria e le popolazione agneok in Lombardia* 

Milano, 1854, i. 199. 
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vated in this way on the continent, the custom had a similar 
origin, and that the German Fcldgemeinschaft” arose or i 
ginally as in Ireland from the three sources just mentioned. 
When tillage increased among joint occupiers of either class, 
the arable and meadow land would be divided into strips as I 
have before described; the bog and mountain remaining un- 
divided and common to all.’*^® 

or*Biriaw*^ The relations of co-partners on the public lands with one 
another, and with their neighbours, such as cases of trespass, 
and generally the use of the public woods, bogs, etc., were re- 
gulated by special laws called Brughreckta^ administered by an 
t^^Bruigh- Called thc Driiighferf who in many of his functions cor- 
responded to the “ Markvogt” of the Germans. He was also 
public hospitaller; the public functionaries were entertained at 
his house when engaged in judicial and other eyres. The 
or house of the Bmighfer^ would also be naturally 
the centre about, or in the neighbourhood of which, a village 
would grow up. But there would be an important difference 
between the persons who would gather round such a residence 
and that of a Flath or lord. Thc inhabitants of thc latter vil- 
lage would be Bothachs^ Fuidirs^ and other persons without 
political rights in thc state ; those in the former, freemen holding 
common land, workers in metals, and others who owed allegiance 
to no lord except thc Rig^ to whom all alike owed it. This 
class of persons, by forming partnerships, could elect a represen- 
tative Aire^ and thus enjoy full rights of citizenship by depu- 
TbowusV^ tation. The Bri/gJF* village consequently possessed a political 
importance not enjoyed by the manorial ones. It was in fact 

873 «Xhere are three Selbs [i.e, kinds of possessions in land] that do not 
feed [t.e. contribute], cows under those kinds of trespasses [t.e. in which cows 
are not subject to those various kinds of trespass-fines], namely, the Ru 
(or wood), and the Roilbe (mountain), and the Foach (marshes or wastes ?) 
of a Tuath^ because it is Forgabs that are generally upon them, for all 
cattle go on the Diraind (waste or mountain land) in the same way [/. «. with 
equal right]”. MS. H. 3. 18. p. 18. 

Gothic BaurgSf Anglo-Saxon Burh, cf. 0. Norse Burslcap^ right of citizen- 
ship, Bursprak, a place of assembly. Although the idea of a fortress is 
usually connected with a Burgh, it was not necessarily one, as is shown by 
the definition given of one in the Lombard laws of Luitprand : ** domorum con- 
gretioque mura iioii clausa” (Lib. iii. c. 3. ano. 932). 
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the prototype of a borough town ; we have not only the root of 
the riarae, but also the free population owing allegiance only 
to the Rig or king of the Taath, the germs of a representative 
system, and a local magistrate not belonging to the Flaili 
class. 

There were different ranks of Bruighfer.s. The title ap-differeut 
pears to have been given in the first place to such rich farmers 
as acted as local magistrates of a district in the way just men- 
tioned. The residence of the chief Bruighfer of a TuatJi had 
annexed to it a Foriis or “ Forum”, where the election of the Rig 
Tuatha^ and of his Tandisle or successor, took place, and where 
certain public assemblies were held. The Brugh or court of 
the chief Bruighfer of a province, was the Forus where the 
election of the provincial king took place. There appear to 
have been six such courts. A provincial Bruighfer was a 
man of importance and rank. Manach^ the father of Enter ^ 
wife of Guchulaincf was a Bruighfer of this class. The Brugh 
of such a magistrate together with its neighbouring village might 
be considered as a royal borough, a title which is still preserved 
in Bruree, the name of a small town in the county of Limerick. 

In such towns the Bruighfer would be an important personage. 

As the Aire Cosraing^ or chief Ahe Fine, an officer who appears 
to have corresponded in functions to the Anglo-Saxon “ Gc- 
refa”, was specially connected with the class of persons wdro 
dwelt in such a town or in the surrounding district, it is 
probable that he also had his residence and Fonts in the 
neighbourhood. The commonalty would consequently bereprosen- 
represented in courts and assemblies by the Aire Fine, and borough; 
by the elected members of the freemen partnerships or 
gilds. In a Brugh, or borough town, the Bruighfer 
formed the function of a “prepositus” or mayor; the latter mayor; 
term appears, however, to have come from Maer, a baillie or 
steward. The “ Tunginus” of a Salic village performed many 
of the functions of a Bruighfer; he was judge of the district, 
called the courts, summoned the witnesses, and controlled the 
whole township. A Salic village having a Tunginus”, re- 
sembled an Irish Brugh town also in not being under the im- 
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theiru^A tlic primitive Saxon Hurgh, and the Brugh court, to the 
senSdSa* “ Purghmoor. So long as the Brugh township had only a 
Bnrghj small village whose inhabitants occupied themselves exclusively 
with agriculture, the business of the court would be confined 
deroiopircnt to cases arising out of trespass, boundaries, etc. But as the 
towninto ft town grew up, was surrounded by a wall, and as artizans and 
others not directly occupied witli agriculture settled in it, the 
court would gradually lose its agricultural character, and with- 
out essentially altering its jurisdiction, would become more 
Important. The increased density of the population would re- 
quire a more effective police, and judicial eyres of the king’s 
court would be more regularly held in it. In Ireland physical 
and political circumstances prevented the development of the 
Burgh beyond the stage of a rural village, or at most a very 
small town. In Gaid, where circumstances were more favour- 
able for such development, we accordingly find that a consi- 
derable number of cities having municipal organization existed 
before the conquest of Caesar. These cities I believe to have 
grown up in the way just described, 
tlieto-wns of The villages and towns which grew up on the estates of the 
venied by Flaths or lords, were governed by his Maer or steward, and 
’as they were necessarily more numerous than the free Burghs^ 
it may be that this name, which was originally that of the pro- 
vost of a lord, came in time to be applied also to the elected 
propositus of a free Burgh. 

THE FAMILY AKD THE CLAN. 

A word has already been several times used in the course 
of the preceding pages, namely, Fine^ which must be fully 
explained before I proceed to describe the course of des- 
cent of property among the Irish, and the nature of the 
tenures by which land was held by the several classes of 
occupiers. 

Meaniifg of Tlio ^ox^Flne or Finead literally means Family or House, and 

in the laws Avas used principally in three senses : first, in the limited 
sense of the word as applied to all those related by blood within 
certain degrees of consanguinity ; second, the lord and his CeileSf 
Fuidm^ and other dependents ; and third, of all the inhabitants of 
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a Tiiaih who inii^ht be regarded as the CeilesmvX dependents of 
the Rig or chief. The whole of the recognized members of a 
in the sense of a particular family, constituted the Fine Duthaig or 
hereditary family, embracing all within the degree of consan- 
guinity entitled to inherit property, or liable to pay mulcts or 
fines. Fine^ in this sense, corresponded to the Anglo-Saxon 
Maegth^ and extended to the seventeenth degree. To this ex- 
tent relatives by blood were entitled, in default of heirs, to a 
share in the JJihad or property of a deceased person. 

The wljole Fine Duthaig included several stages of consan- Branciicn of 
guinity; — 1. the Cindfine^ or children, the sons having the*^"’*"*' 
foreright; 2. the Bruindfine^ from hruiml, the womb, the 
sons and daughters of heiresses or daughters of the Gradh Fine 
or nobility inheriting property in their own right ; 3. the 
Gelfine^ which seems to have been sometimes used for all re- 
latives to the fifth degree, and sometimes for the relatives to the 
fifth degree exclusive of the direct heirs. These constituted 
the family in the strict sense of the word. From the Geljine 
branched off, 4. the Derh/ine^ which included relatives from 
the fiflh to the ninth degree ; 5. the Jarfine^ or relatives from 
the ninth to the thirteenth degree; and, 6. the Indfine^ or re- 
latives from the thirteenth to the seventeenth degree. Beyond 
the latter degree, the Fine merged into a Duthaig Daine^ that 
is, the nation at large, who were not entitled to a share of tlie 
Dibad, or property of deceased persons,^^'' or liable for the pay- 
ment of fines and amerciaments on account of crimes, etc., ex- 
cept those of their own special Fine within the recognized 
degrees of consanguinity.*^® The Geljine were the repre- 

275 Welsh Difaith, unappropriated property of any kind. 

878 « In proportion to the extent of the land, it is divided equally upon the 
Fines; they are counted backwards”. This is explained as follows; “t.e. 
tlie Dibad is divided between the three Fines ; i.e. the \_DerH] Fine, the Jar- 
fine, and the lndfi.n^\ 

“ From the chiefs of the Fine the Gahalh [spreading branches] are reckoned, 
in order to keep out strangers”. The commentary on this is as follows : “*.6. 
the man is a Gahall [branch] who has grown off the Geljine ; the Gaball to 
whom the patrimony is confirmed, t.e. the Derbfine ; i.e. this is in case the 
five men of the Gelfine should have died ; it is then the patrimony is divided 
among the three Fines ; there is no woman Comorb in it”. 

11 B 
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of the rights and liabilities of the family or House; 
tliey formed a kind of family council styled Cuicer na Fine, 
or the five GiaU or pledges of the family. As they re- 
presented the roots of tlie spreading branches of the family, 
tliey were also called the cuic rnera na Fine, or the five fingers 
of the Fine. When property, in default of direct heirs, passed 
to the collateral heirs, the Gelfine received the inheritance in 
the first insta ce, and assumed all the responsibilities attached 
to it. In default of relatives within the fifth degree, the pro- 
perty passed to the representatives of the other Fines.^^^ 
Sed^^kir- whose degree of consanguinity was doubtful or 

‘ire<i; obscure constituted what was called the Duhjine, or obscure 
Fine. They were received into the Fine Dutliaig by a pro^ 
estabi? 8 hing ^ Caive, 01* tiTie calling, that is, the person claim- 

cjaiin to ing to be of a Fine was called before a sworn jury of Noillechs,^^^ 

l ights of ° 7 11 T . . . . ^ 

/’tne. or persons legally qualified to hold an inquisition into the claim. 
If tlie result of the inquisition left the matter in doubt, the 
claim was determined by Cranneur, or lot. There were many 
ways of casting lots, but the principal one consisted in putting 
three stones — one red, one white, one black — into a box or 

“ If it be divided into fifths, so shall also the crimes [i.c. the liabilities] 
extend even to the stripping of the hearth, but one-fourth goes to the Find- 
fin^\ This is explained in the commentary thus ; “ i.e. it is in the same way 
they are bound to pay the liabilities of their correlatives ; because just as 
they divide the Dihad, they shall also divide the liabilities”, 

“From seventeen they are separated so that they are [not] a Dathaig do 
Fine; i.e. from the seventeen men out; and here it is they are separated so 
that they are not a Duthuig Fine from that out, but a Dutliaig Daine”, MS. 
H. 2. 15. T.C.D. The words “divided equally” in the text of the preceding 
extract from the laws refer to the coequal numbers of each Fine, and not to 
the several Fines, as their shares were not equal. Thus the Derhjine appear 
to have been entitled to one-half of the whole inheritance; the Jarfine, to 
two-thirds of the remaining half, and the Indjine to the residue. 

“ Gelfine co cuicer {Gel fine as far as five), i.e. it is five that make a 
Gelfine. It is they who assume the liabilities and receive the properties of 
their near relatives, or of the branch of the family which has the nearest claim 
to the Dihad (property), that is of every Dibad derivable from it”. MS. H. 
2.16. r.C.jD.p. 14. col.b. 

2^* See, for the meaning of the word, vol. ii., Appendix, p. 600, note 668 In 
Wales also a claimant was bound to prove that ho belonged to the family. 
See Ancient Lam, 258, 16; 897, 1. 
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bag; the claimant was then obliged to draw until he drew 
cither the black or white stone ; if the former, he lost, if the 
latter, he won, and was admitted to the Fine. This process of 
drawing lots was sometimes resorted to in criminal cases also. 

But in trials for serious crimes the test was far more severe. 

Strangers' could likewise be adopted into a Fine: such persons 
were called Mic Faesma^ or children of adoption. They 
constituted the Fine Tacair or Fine by affiliation. When a 
person was adopted into a Fine, a Trehaire^ that is, a house- 
holder, entered into an oral contract with the head of the 
Fine, and paid a fine for the Faesarn or adoption. The fight* of 

^ . . . , ^ . legally adop- 

Mic Faesma^ or adopted children, participated in the succession 
to property only in the proportion specified in the contract of 
adoption entered into when the Trehaire gave bail. The Mac 
Faesma or adopted son of a Geljine^ was entitled in general, when 
not forced on the Fifie, to his share of chattels and land ; the Mac 
Faesma of the Derhfim did not participate in land. When 
persons were adopted without force or violence, the fine for 
the Faesam or protection was in proportion to the rank of the 
persons adopting them. A liig., or king, paid seven fees paid for 

or twenty -one cows; the Flath paid half the amount of the 
Rig; a woman Comarb or co-heiress paid two Cumals, or six 
cows; an Oc-Aire and a B6-Aire also paid each two cumals. 

When these lines were paid, the adopted person could establish a 
8elb or occupancy on the land of the Fine. A person of this 
class, if unanimously adopted by a Flne^ might become a 
member of it on payment of one-seventh of those fines ; but 
in this case he did not acquire the right of establishing a Seib. 

When any one was kept on Faesam or under protection without 
the legal sanction of the Fine having been obtained, the branch 
of the family so keeping him was bound to provide for his main- 
tenance by a Cis-nincis or special allowance, like what was 
provided for those having claims for support on their imme- 
diate kinsmen, such as aged parents, uncles, etc. This Cis or 
rent was usually seven Cumals, when he was not kept in 
opposition to the Fine, otherwise he was only entitled to the 
price of his labour — that is, he was considered a mere labourer 
of the man who kept him. This provision was obviously 
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made to clicck tlie introduction of strangers, and appears to 
Lave been very necessary for preventing from getting 

about them too great a number of mercenaries. 

Tlie sons of Irishwomen by Albanachs or Scotchmen were 
included nnd<‘r the term’ Glasjine — that is, kindred from 
beyond the sea. 

The Fine Occomail consisted of exiles and of those who from 
various causes had left the country : these and their descendants 
within a certain degree of consanguinity were entitled, if free 
trorn crime, to claim to be received back and affiliated to their 
respective brand ics of the Fines^ under the Bretha Fir Caire 
or judgments of true calling. If they failed to prove their 
claim to be affiliated directly to any branch of the Fine^ their 
rights were extinguished. In such case they might however 
establish a claim to belong to the Duthaig Daine or nation, that 
is, to acquire the right of citizenship. It is not easy to de- 
termine with certainty when the rights of this category of 
kinsmen to be admitted to a Fine Duthaig became extinct. 
In Wales it did not become so until the ninth degree, which 
would correspond to the Derbf m in Ircland.*^^^ 

The term Dergfine^ or “ red* I landed”, or Fine Fingolach^ was 
applied to those who killed, or attempted to kill, the senior mem- 
bers of the Fine^ in order to get their Dibad or property. They 
and their descendants were excluded from iha JhUliaig or right 
of inheritance, that is from the benefits of the Fine; the share of 
JHbad to which they might otherwise have become entitled 
went to pay the liabilities brought upon their nearest of kin 
by their crimes. 

Fine in the second sense consisted in tlie first place of the 
children, brethren, and other relatives of the Flaih^ that is, 
his own Fine in the strict sense of the word, and in addition of 
all those under his protection, namely, his/Sa^r and Daev Ciiles^ 
Bothachs and Fnidirs^ who paid him rents, and who were known 
under the collective name of the Fine Cis FlaiJia^ or, the 
Lord’s tribute and rent-paying Fine. The free and base CMlesy 
who formed part of this Fine, weic specially distinguished as 


Avdeut Law.9, pp. 83, 84, §§ 1, 2, 
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tlve Fine fognuma, A Fine in the second sense thus embraced 
a number of families or Fines of the first-class. A Fine in 
the third sense embraced all the inhabitants of a Tuath^ and 
therefore consisted in turn of a number of Fines of the second 
class. The Fine of a lord constituted a Cland in its more The cian : 
limited sense; but Cland in its territorial and general sense 
comprised all the Flaths of a Tuath with their respective Fines. 

It was sometimes used in a still more general sense to desig- 
nate all the Tuaths governed by chiefs of the same blood. 

Each of the smaller clans comprising a great clan graduall clan 
assumed a distinctive surname, though they often continued to 
be included under the chief clan name. It is thus clear that 
identity of clan name among the Irish, as among the Romans 
and the Greeks, does notnccessarily imply community of origin. 

The clan names of O’Brien, O’Neill, O’Donnell, O’Sullivan were 

cpoiiyiii.s; 

MacCarthy, like the Greek Homcrids in Chios, the Codrids, 
the Butids, the Roman A^rnilii, Juiii, or Fabli, are not neces- 
sarily patronymics, — indeed could not be, except in a very 
limited sense, anything more than eponyms. 

This view of the organization of the lamily and of the Clan 
or Cland, as it really was in Ireland, at least in early times, view of the 
does not correspond with the current notions on the subject. 

Here, for example, is M. Guizot’s idea of a clan, 

“Another family system presents itself, namely, the clan, a 
petty society, whose type we must seek for in Scotland or 
Ireland. Through this system, very probably, the European 
family has passed. This is no longer the patriarchal family. 

There is here a great difference between the situation of the 
chief and that of the rest of the population. They did not 
lead the same life ; the greater portion tilled and served ; the 
chief was idle and warlike. But they had a common oj igin ; 
they all bore the same name ; and their relations of kindred, 
ancient tiaditions, the same recollections, the same affections, 
established a moial tic, a sort of equality between all the mem- 
bers of the clan”. 

M. Guizot then contrasts this ideal clan with a feudal 
family in the following words; “But have wc here the feudal 
lamily ? obviously not. It seems, at lirst, that the feudal family 
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hfs com- ^ bears some relation to the clan ; but the difference is much greater 
the cidn than the resc'inblance. The population which surrounded the 

with the * 1 • 1 1 ■ 1 

fanlifj possessor of tlie uci were totally unconnected with him ; they 
did not bear his name ; between them and him there was no 
kindred, no bond, moral or historical. Neither did it resemble 
the patriarchal family. The possessor of the fief led not the 
same life, nor did he engage in the same occupations with 
those who surrounded him; he was an idler and a warrior, 
whilst the others were labourers. The feudal family was not 
numerous; it was not a tribe; it reduced itself to the family, 
properly so called, namely, to the wife and children; it lived 
separated from the rest of the population, shut up in the castle. 
The colonists and serfs made no part of it; the origin of the 
members of the society was different, the inequality of their 
situation immense. Five or six individuals, in a situation at 
once superior to and estranged from the rest of the society, that 
was the feudal family 

they were If instead of the ideal clan, we compare the real clan, such 

not very ^ 

different, as it lias bccn described in the foregoing pages, we might invert 
M. Guizot’s expression, and say, that “ the resemblance is much 
greater than the difference”. The ancient clan system passed 
naturally into the feudal system, by the substitution of succes- 
sion through the eldest male heir for that of gavelkind, — this 
is almost the only difference between them. 

THE DESCENT OF PROPERTY AMONG THE ANCIENT IRISH. 

The ancient Thc ancicnt course of descent of property among the Gauls, 

course of i i 

descent was Germans, and other nations, was that by which a person a in- 
heritance descended equally amongst his sons, or if he had no 
children, amongst his brothers. Failing such heirs, it went to 
the collateral heirs. It is very probable that the classification 
of the degrees of consanguinity of the direct and collateral heirs 
everywhere in ancient times was the same as that of the Irish 
Fine just described. With the development of the feudal 
system proper, the fore-right of the eldest son put an end to 

T/ie History of Civilization^ translated by Wm. Ilazlitt, Esq. Hogue's 
Ed., vol. i., pp. 70 71. 
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this ancient custom in most parts of Europe. It has, however, 
remained the custom of Kent down to the present time, ft 
appears that the custom obtains also at Urchen field in Here- 
fordshire, and in the Isle of Portland. Silas Taylor, who wrote 
on this custom in the seventeenth century was of opinion 
that there was scarce a county in England that had not this 
kind of descent of property more or less. 

In Kent the custom is called “ gavelkind”, which Spelman 
derives from ^qfel or gafol^ tribute, and cyn^ kind, that is family 
or kin. Somner also derives it from gafol and kind^ which he 
renders “ genus”, and consequently looks upon gavelkind land 
as praedium vcctigale, or a tributary kind of land, an inter- 
pretation accepted by Skinner. The term used in Irish lor 
this kind of succession was Gahal Cined, which agrees with 
the Anglo-Saxon Gahal or ** GafoV' did not however mean 
tribute, but, as 1 have already explained, a branch of a Fine or 
Maegth, and hence the liability of the latter for the Dire or 
Wergild i and other fines and mulcts due lor civil and criminal 
causes by its membcjs. This liability, like the right to share 
the mulcts and fines levied on another Fine in its behalf', 
and the Dihad or property of deceased persons, was com- 
pared, as I have said, to the branching of the fingers from the 
hand. Gahal Ciued or gavelkind originally meant, then, the 
liabilities and rights of the whole Fine or Maegth to the seven- 
teenth degree. 

According to the custom of gavelkind as it exists in Kent, Position of 

the daughters take the inheritance if there be no sons; if a man woder gavei- 
« , ^ ^ , kind cus- 

has no sons or brothers, his sisters take it. In very ancient 
times we may assume that women did not inherit land at all 
among the Anglo-Saxons. Even about the period of the Nor- 
man Conquest, women could not inherit ** folc land”. “ Bdc- 
land”, on the other hand, could be inherited by women, but only 
in usufruct, and then reverted to the male line. But after the 
fifth degree, that is, after the extinction of the Gelfine^ it 
could fall absolutely from the spear to the spindle side, or, in 

Hkiory of Gavelkind^ 1663. 

LL. Hen. I., Ixx. §§ 20-22. LL. Hen. T.; Ixx. § 21; “ non mittat eum 
extra cognadoneni suain, sicut prediximus (t,e. § 20) in quintum geniculum”. 
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the language of the French jurists, “ toniher de lance en quc- 
nouille”.’'*®® 

onJihTrf According to the Irish custom property descended at first only 
tancu ; iq the male heirs of the body, each son receiving an equal share. 
Afterwards, however, a Flath or owner of real estate (Orba) 
might give one-third of his land to his daughters iP®* he had no 
sons, or in case of the death of these. Ultimately, however, 
daughters appear to have become entitled to inherit all if theic 

Among the Germans also women did not originally inherit. De terra 
nulla in muliere lieredilas (LL. Sal. ILv. ; LL. Kipuar. 5C). Marctilfus speaks 
of this custom as impious: “Duleis sinue filite mea^ illi ilia. Diutiirna, sed 
impia, inter nos consuetiido tenetur ut de terra paterna sorores cum fratribus 
portionem non luibeant”, etc. (For»i. ii. 12). By a law of Cliilperich of the 
year 574, women became entitled to inherit land ; the right of the daughter 
preceded that of the distant branches, perhaps after the extinction of relatives 
to the fifth degree. The L. Burgiind., xiv. 1. 2, L. Saxon., viii. 1. 5. 8, Liutpr., 
i. 1., allowed female succession to come in earlier. The L. Visig., iv. 2, placed 
daughters on the same footing as sons; this is probably borrowed from the 
llonian Law. In Denmark, women could not inherit land at all until the 
beginning of the deventh century (Sax. Gramm., x. p, 187). St. Erich, who 
died in 1100, is said to have modified th(‘ law of Sweden so as to allow women 
to inherit one-third, or, as the law of IJjfiand expresses the new rights con- 
ferred on women, “ to lock and key, to half tlie marriage bed, and tins legal 
■ third of the properly” (Geijer, T/ie History of the Swedes, translated by J. 
II. Turner, Esq., M.A.., p. 48). Earl Birger, who died in 12()fi, increased the 
proportion to one-half. But it is probable that Erich’s law only gave tliem 
one-tbird when there was no son. Earl Birger’s law, however, allowed them 
to inherit with the brother (ibid., p. 50). 

394 “ It is not the son that takes all the land of the Fine as patrimony, if the 
right of his mother’s Fine is nearer to it than that of his father’s”. Then fol- 
lows the commentary : “ i.e. it is not the son that takes all ancestral property 
of the Fine of his mother; [he gets] not more than cne-seventh of the Dibad 
land. If it be an opbA cpuib ip pliAfCA or ‘ inheritance of hand and thigli’ 
wliicli a father settles upon a daughter tJirough affection, the sons of strangers 
[i.e. sons born of daughters of tribe men by husbands of strange families] 
and sealanders, are entitled to this land from the Fine as long as they agree 
with the Fine; and they get it in Dibad and in Daer [sequestration] even from 
the Find\ MS. II. 2. 15. T.C.D. 

“ The gradation of female inheiitancc, woman’s right in appropriate pro- 
portions”. Then comes the commentary ; “ i.e. their sons and their (iaughters 
retain everything which is handed over to them by their mothers ; that is, 
in proportion to their degree of consanguinity ; i.e. women retain a right 
to come lawfully into possession of the land settled under lawful bonds” 
which had passed out of the possession of other women. 

“ Upon whom bonds are bound by the appropriate laws of the Finuia, which 
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were no sons. This right of daughters to inherit land is said position of 
to have been completely established by a legal decision madc^^i'ierit; 
in the case of Brig AmbuU daughter of Senchad, who pleaded the 
cause of woman’s right.^*^ The land thus given to a daughter 

Bri^ made to regulate the rights of women”. Upon which we find the fol- 
lowing commentary ; “t. e. the high noble who [binds]; i. e. the Flath Geil- 
Jine, he it is that binds the one-third, if they should be free. The land 
settled under lawful bonds which passed from the possession of other women 
was adjudged to Bng'\ MS. i/. 2. 15, T,C.D. 

285 Several women of the name of Brig are mentioned in the ancient laws 
as female judges; some of them appear to have been connected with each 
other. The mother of Sencha?i, chief judge and poet of Ulster in tlie 
time of Conchohar Mac JS/esm, was called Brig ban Brughad or Brig 
tlit‘ female Brugad; his wife was called Brig Bretlach or Brig of the judg- 
ments; and his daughter, the Brig A mlmi alluded to in the text, was also 
it would appear called Brig “ of the Judgments”, and was wife of Ce/fc^rnV 
Mac Utliichairf a renowned personage of the Tdin Bd C/iuaifgne, and other 
heroic tales of that period. She is mentioned as one of tin* nine, or rather 
ten, women who accompanied Queen Alngan, wife of Conchohar Alac iVp.vAYi, 
at the Fled Bricrind or BrictiFs Feast which forms the subject of a 
curious tale ])reservcd in the Leahar na h-Uidfiiri (bjug hpecAd bon 
Cebc6Aip inio iic:ic<Mp, p. 103 col. 2, line 20). Tossibly these women " of 
the Judgments” represent the Sapvirwv of Strabo (I>. iv.), a class of 

druidesses who, according to his account, carried on their mysteries hi an 
island in tlic ocean, but lived on the mainljind with their husbands. These 
druidesses w'ere no doubt I ho same as the nine Barrigmac or Senae, Gal- 
licenae or Gallicannef mentioned by Pomponius Mela (iii. c. vi.) notwithstand- 
ing that the latter states tliey were consecrated to perpetual virginity. 

The Maires Fami/iae wlio vs ere consulted by the Germans as to the projier 
time for battle, are also to be connected here (see Caesar, De Bd. Gal., i. 50). 

The Prophetess Veleda mentioned by Tacitus was no donht one of them. 

This name must be generic, as it is related to the O.N. vala, vo/va, fata- 
dica. The Alatres Familiae were called, in the Gaulish lingua rustiea, 

Afatrae, Mairae (whence French Mere). Matrue^ and Matronue, and Alairae 
occur frequently in old inscriptions. In medieval times they became witches or 
were confounded with minor deities of the Gaulish pantheon— the Bona Res, 

Bonae Dominae, or Noctiirnae, who were good, and the Pgthiae, Pglhonissae 
(Greger. 'ruron.), the Sagae, Striae, Stiigae or Stryges (Old French dstrie), 

Lamiae, Herhariae, and Gmethliaca£ (Capit. of Dagobert for the year 030, 
Charlemagne, 798, etc.), who were evil. The latter remind us of the Geinite 
Glindi of Irish mytliology. The Dames souvernines des pensd' S of French 
chivalry, and the ladies at the Cours F Amour arc the siieccssurs of the 
women “of the Judgments”. I may also refer to the iiosition which women 
held in the councils of the Gauls of Italy and Gaul, to show that Brig Bretach 
was not an isolated instance of a woman pleading the cause of women, but the 
representative of a very ancient and important institution, which has been 
’he source of many customs and traditions. 
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position of was called “an inheritance of hand and thigh”. It appears that 
under Irish women could inherit such land afterwards as well as men. When, 

tustoms. ^ ^ ’ 

in default of male heirs, land passed to women, “ that is, became 
an inheritance of hand and thigh”, part of the estate went to the 
Fine in payment for the military and other services attached to 
the lands, which could not be fulfilled by women. 

It is probable that the term “ hand and thigh” was originally 
applied to land given as a marriage portion to a daughter. 
Marriage And lierc it is necessary to describe the ancient marriage 
customs SO far as they bear upon the disposition ot property. 
Every woman of the Aire class, and perhaps of all classes, re- 
ceived a Tincnr or marriage portion from her father, or, if he 
the marriage were dead, from her Fine. This marriage gift represented the 

portion ; ^ ^ ^ . 

AgweddP^ or Gwaddol^*^^ of the Welsh, the Norse Heirngiofy 
Ilymanfylgja^ etc., the German Mitgift or “ Geld und Gut”. 
At first it probably consisted exclusively of clothes, household 
furniture, and live chattels, as in Wales, Scandinavia, etc.; 
but at some very early period land might also be given. The 
amount of the marriage portion depended upon the rank 
of the contracting parties; usually it was one-third of the 
personal property of the bride’s father. We have in this an 
explanation of why the estate “ of hand and thigh” was one- 
third the estate of a Ftath. The bridegroom’s wealth should 
be equal to that of the bride, if the two wore of equal rank. 
But if a Bo-Aire'e daughter married the son of a Flath^ her 
marriage gift should be twice that of her husband ; and, con- 
versely, if the daughter of a Flath married the son of a B6- 
Aire, her portion was fixed at half that of her husband.*®® 
Ancient Laws, 223, 73. 

That thesi* words were synonyinous is shown by a comparison of the 
passage 253, 20, in the Ancient Laws, with 305, 28; 43, 87 ; 365, 22 ; 698, 12. 
See also F. Walter’s Das alte Wales, S. 412. 

288 « 2 Vnd if it be the daughter of a IJo-Aire, ie. the Coibche, which is to 
be given from the Aire, i.e. of the Bo- Aire, i.e. the Aire who possesses cattle, 
that goes to the son of an Aire Feibe, i.e. who i>osses8cs Ftib (real estate), i.e. 
even though the son of the FUilh grade had but tw^o cows and a Samaisc, the 
daughter of a Bu-Aire brought five cows wdtli her as her portion to the son 
of the man of the Flath grade. If it be the daughter of a Gradh Fine, who 
is of family of equal rank with him, or wdio is more noble than him, or if it 
be the daughter of a^Flath grade that goes to the Gradh Fine, it is a Trian 
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The term Coibche was sometimes used lor the marriage the 
portion, but properly speaking that word meant a legal gifUiR; 
which the bridegroom gave to the bride after her marriage. 
This gift was called by the Welsh Cowyll, which is obviously 
cognate with the Irish term, by the Germans Morgangaba^ and 
by the Norse Hindradagsgaf. The German and Norse names 
indicate that the gift, which was intended as a recognition of 
the bride’s virginity on the part of the bridegroom, and a return 
gift for its bestowal on him, was given on the morning after the 
marriage. The ancient laws of Wales^^'** tell us that the articles 

O 

intended as the Cowyll should be mentioned in the morning 
before the bride rose, otherwise the husband was not legally 
responsible for the gift. The wife too should declare that they 
were her Cowyll^ otherwise they became the joint property of 
the husband and wife.*^“ The Welsh custom implies that 
witnesses should be present at these declarations. Among some 
German peoples the gift was actually handed over to the bride 
in the presence of the bridesmaids and the bridegroom’s men.*®* 
The amount of the Coibche^ which was dependent upon the 
rank of the contracting parties,*®* appears to have been settled 

Tineoil (one-third of property) she brings as her portion, i.e. a i)ortion equal 
to half the wealth of the man to whom she goes. 

If it be the daughter of a Gradh Fine man who goes to a Gradh Flatlia, it is 
two-thirds of property she brings as her portion, i.e. she must have wealth 
equal to twice the wealth of the husband, i.e. she must have two-thirds of 
wealth, and he is to have one-third. If it be the daughter of the Aire Feihe 
who goes to the sou of a Bo- Aire, i.e. if the dauglitor of a Fkuh grade goes 
to the son of a Gradh Fine, the son of the Bo- Aire must have twice the number 
of cattle, i e., two-thirds of property as his portion against the one-third of the 
wife, i.e. though the daughter of a Flafk grade had but one-third, he should 
have two-thirds, or if she had but the half of the one-third, it counts as half 
against him, and he must have a full third against it. So that a third from 
him and one half of a third from her make an appropriate [marriage] portion 
from the daughter of the Aire Feihe, i.e. from the daughter of the Fiath grade, 
because it is lawful to demand more cattle from the Aires who have cows, i.e. 
from the Aire Fineas, than from those who have property, i.e. the Fiath 
grade”. MS. Brit. Mus. RawUnson, 487, fol. 61. p. 1. col. a. 

Ancient Laws of Wales, p. 47, § 62. 

»»» Ibid., p. 47, § 63 ; p. 255, § 23 ; p. 366, § 29. 

Karl Weinhold, DU deutschen Frauen in dent Mittelalter, §, 270. 

In Wales the Cowyll or bridal gift of a king’s daughter was oue-third 
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beforehand in Ireland, and even some times paid over when the 
civil contract was being made in the presence of the heads of 
the family, the Aire Cosraing^ and other Aires. It is even 
probable that in Christian times it was always so paid over. 
Among the Germans and Norsemen the amount of the bridal 
gift was also discussed beforehand, and in some places given to 
the bride at the marriage fcast.^'-*® 

According to Irish law, part of the Coibche or bridal gift wont 
to the bride’s father, or, if she were married after his death, to 
the head of her Fine. The father’s share of the Coibche repre- 
sents the Log lanamnais or bride-price, the equivalent of the 
Brautkauf of the Germans, and the Munder or Festingafi of 
the Norsemen, by which the rights and guardianship, not the 
person, of the bride were acquired by the husband and his family. 
As the bride-price, which in ancient times formed a prominent 
and independent feature in marriage customs, usually consisted 
of articles of gold, silver, and bronze, it was generally called 
Tindscra^ a word which is said to be formed from Tinde^ a neck 
chain, and Escra^ a drinking cup.‘^®* But the bride-price might 
liave consisted also of other things, and even of land.*^'^ In 
these cases it was still called Tindscra or Tinscra, in the same 
way that LinJ6^ one of the Norse names for the bridal gift, 
which came from the linen, of which the clothes and other 
household articles were often made, continued to be given to 
the bridal gift even when it consisted of gold and rich garments. 
In Wales the Cowgll might also consist of land, as in the case 

of the it or marriage portion; for other persons it was usually one- 
half the latter. 

S9S Weinhold, loc. cit. 

1294 i« Tindscra j i.e. Tinde, a neck chain which contains three JJngas^ and 
Escra^ a drinking cup which contains six Vngas ; and that is what is due to 
the father out of the C€d Coibche^ or first marriage gilt of every daughter”. 
MS. H. 3. 18. T.C.D. 651-632. 

395 ti Qiyg said Oengus, *^Eithne as a wife, that is, thy foster child, and 
I will give thee laud as her Tinscra, namely land near to Ossory hard by us 
on the south, and thou shalt be allowed to make it more extensive for your- 
selves”. MS» Leabarna h-Uidhri, p. 54, col, 2, top. 

The terms Coibche^ Tindscra^ etc., appear to be expressive of the nature 
rather than of the purposes of the gifts. Thus, when well bred cattle and 
bridle steeds were the objects of a gift, sale, purchase, or mulct, etc., they 
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of the daughter of a king.*®® As the Tindscra or bride- the bri.ie- 
ju’ice formed part of the Coihche, and as the term was 
times used to express the whole of the latter,”^ the Coibche 
might in Ireland also have consisted of land. 

Among the Scandinavians and Germans the “ bride price ” 
gradually became a mere form, and was replaced in Norway 
by what was called the dr because it was reckoned 

as one- third of the marriage portion, the “ Tridjungs auki”, 
or the increasing third part. In East Gothland it was called 
the Vi^armundr or “ counter purchase”, or Mdttrdkop^ or 
“ mantle purchase” — the Brai Posta or marriage cloak of 
the Irish. The placing of the Tindscra or portion of the 
Coibche or bridal gift consisting of gold, silver, and bronze, in 
the fiither’s hands as a substitute for the more pagan custom 
of the ancient Log lanamnais or ** bride price”, was pro- 
bably the result of the introduction of Christian marriage, for 
there seems no reason to doubt that in pagan times in Ireland 
no marriage was deemed legal unless the full “ bride price” 
proportionate to the rank of the parties was paid, as among 
the Scandinavian and German nations. The use of gold and 
silver in our modern marriage ceremony is perliaps a relic of 
the Tindscra^ and the corresponding gifts among the other 
northern nations. 

The rights of women were caref ully protected under the Irish rights of 
law ; but there existed apparently too much facility for the sepa- 
ration of husband and wife. There were seven cases in which the 
wife could legally separate from her husband and retain the whole 
or part of her Coibche^ and obtain special damages for injury: 

1. when falsely charged with impropriety by her husband; 

2. if she were rendered the subject of ridicule by her hus- 
band; 3. if a blemish were inflicted on her by beating or 
otherwise maltreating her ; 4. when openly abandoned by her 

were included under the term Slahra^ while clothes and arms were properlj 
Coibche^ sheep and pigs, Tochra, and gold, silver, and bronze, Tindscra, This 
explains why these terms are sometimes used for one another, and in different 
senses. 

Ancient Laws, 42, 82 ; 863, 1. 

MS, Leabar na h^Uidhri, p. 127, col. 1. 
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mn?e? or charged publicly with infidelity ; 5 . adultery oF 

women. liusband, or neglect of his wife ; 6. giving her a love 

potion before marriage ; 7. not giving her full rights in do- 
mestic and other social matters.^ ’ 

S9» « There are seven women in a tribe whose rights are laid down by the 
Fenechas : wdio though tliey may have been bound by the bonds of Nasemres 
and Rath Trehairest it is still competent for them to separate [from theirj mar- 
riage union at any time that they please to do so. They are entitled to whatso- 
ever is settled upon them as their Coibche, i.c. tliey are by law entitled to every- 
thing that was given them as their Coibche. 1. a woman who has been lie- 
licd by her husband, l.e. a woman of whom her comjianion, i,e, her husband, 
tells a false story, i.e. a lie, U. made a Derhforgaill (a false charge of im- 
propriety) upon her ; she is entitled to her choice, Le. cither to separate from 
him, or to continue in the marriage union with him, but whichever she 
cliooses to do, she is entitled to her Coibche, and to her hnecland, and to the 
Kcnk of tlie Derhforgaill (defamation). 2. A woman whom her husband has 
abused with reproachful satire, a woman against whohi her husband has cir- 
culated an unlawful satire, i.e. who has been made the object of ridicule, no 
matter what the nature of the satire may have been, she is entitled to a 
Dairt for one insult upon her ])illow, and one-fourth of her Coibche [if it had 
betm] in the presence of one house \_i.e. liouscliold] and one Baile, and tlie 
full amount of her Coibche, if it be outside of the Am (court-yard), and the 
full amount of Fraic together with it : i.e. it is a case wliich must be respon- 
ded to in tlie Airecht or court, ie. a woman who has been utilawfully satir- 
ized, i.e. she is entitled to her clioiiio, i.e. to separate from iiirn, and to take 
her Coibche away with her, or to (Mintinue in the lawful marriage union with 
him, and whichever she does, she is entitled to have lior Coibche. and her 
Enecland paid to her, and an Eruic corresponding to the nature of the satire, 
i.e. because it is not lawful to satirize (or abuse) her at all, or to give the 
people any cause to laugli at her. 3. A woman wlio gets a blemish on her 
countenance [by assault] i.e. from a white wound out ; slie is entitled to a 
restitution equal to tlie amount of her Coibche and the full amount of Eraic 
also. The woman upon whom any blemish is so inflicted on her person un- 
lawfully, however small the bleiiiish, if there be a sign or mark at all, she is 
entitled to the full amount of her Coibche, and a Smacht (damage) for it, and 
to the Eraic of the injury, and she has the choice cither to separate from him 
and to take away her Coibche from him, or to continue still in her lawful 
marriage union with him. 4. A woman who is abused and openly charged 
with infidelity; i.e. she is entitled to her Coibche and her Enecland, to resti- 
tution, and appropriate fines from the moment of the accusation. 6. A wo- 
man whose companionship is slighted by her husband, so that he prefers to 
sleep with servants rather than with her, i.e. a woman to whom lier husband 
is not duly attached, so that he prefers to go into the same bed with ser- 
vants rather than to sleep with her ; he must pay to her the Ernie of aban- 
donment, for leaving her bed, i.e. her Coibche, and she has the choice 
either to separate from liim for ever and to take her Coibche with lier, or to 
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In Wales also legal separation it seems could have been efFec- scparniion 
ted with such ease that the Church endeavoured to correct thisin 
evil. The kings of England used this circumstance as a pre- 
text to get the aid of the spiritual authorities against Wales. 

In the excommunication issued in 1282 by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury against Llewelyn, at the request of Edward the 
First, looseness of the marriage bond is mentioned as one of 
the offences requiring to be punished.®*^® If the causes of separ- 
ation were : adultery, or a wide-spread report of it, from the guilt 
of which the husband was bound to clear himself by the oaths 
of fifty compurgators leprosy; stinking breath; or im- 
potence, the woman was entitled to take away with her all 

continue in the marriage union still. C. A woman to wliom her husband has 
given a philter or love potion in order to seduce her, so that he excites her 
into lustful complicity w^th him, i.e. at the time that he is soliciting her 
favours, it is then he givers tlie love-charin potion, in order to make her love 
liira the more ; »’.e. she is entitled to a CoibcJie and jin Kraic in proportion to 
the natiire of the philter. And if it was before his union with her, and for tlio 
purpose of obtaining her in proper bridal coliabitation, the love i>otion was 
given to lier, and that by it he obtained her in proper bridal cohabitation ; she 
is entitled to the Smacht of copulation for it, and to a Coihche, and to her Anec- 
iand and her Corpdire, and to separate from him ; or she must get an Jiraic 
proportionate to the nature of the love potion, and she shall have her choice 
either to separate from liim, or to preserve the marriage union with him. 

This is the second instance in the laws in which the Smacht fine of copula- 
tion is inflicted upon a luan for the injury he has done [a woman] before lie 
attains to a lawful bridal cohabitation [with her]. 

7. A woman whose will is restrained, or who is refused lier full lawful 
marriage rights ; i.e, a woman who is not allowed to exercise licr will or de- 
sire in due proportion to the marriage bond, which binds the union, i.e. to 
have free access to all things, and a right of mutual cooperation in all do- 
mestic concerns. Or in case a company fast with her tw o or three times : 

Because any woman who is bound [i.e. wedded] into the Fine is entitled to 
the free exercise of her will, and to get appropriate attendance legally propor- 
tionate to her ran^. That is, every noble woman who is bound [married] in 
accordance with the Fenechas, is entitled to the exercise of her free will and 
discretion, i.e. the mutual enjoyment of, and free cooperation in all domestic 
concerns, and to honourable attendance legally proportionate to her Com- 
tincur, i.e. her marriage portion, and all other valuables or other property tliat’ 
she brings to her husband at and after her marriage ”.—3/5. Brit. Museumf 
Jlawlmson, 487, fol. 61, pp. 1. 2. 

“Uxores legitimac How'cli Da patrocinio contra Evangelium dato 
'' tepudioju^pellunter”. Rymtr, 

Ancknt Lam, p. 46, § 67 ; p. 41,. § 2.3; p, 267, § 30. 

- IN^. 12* 
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Separation tliG property that belonged to her.®"* If the separation took 
in Vaieal^^ place without Sufficient cause before seven years, the woman 
lost her Agweddi and Argyvreuj^^'^ but not her Cowyll^ Wytuh- 
loerthj and SaracuV^^ The husband could also separate without 
cause.^"‘ In case the separation took place before the third 
last night of seven years, he should pay back to his wife her 
marriage gift and other property which she brought with her 
as well as her Cowyll or bridal gift if the separation took place 
after that period, the property was divided.^®*^ This loose- 
ness of marriage ties was no doubt the reason why illegitimate 
children inherited equally with legitimate children.^°^ 

Position of In North Wales women did not inherit land®®® before 1284, 
Wales as to when the custom was changed by the statute of Rhuddlan in 
‘ the reign of Edward 1. ; they only received dress and or- 
naments as in very early times in Ireland, or a share equal to 
one-half that of a son of the personal property. In South 
Wales daughters inherited all when there were no sons.®®® 
The South Wales custom may have been a relic of the Irish 
domination, while that of North Wales may have been a return 
to the old custom the result of the conquest of the country by 
Cunedda. 

Ancient Laws, p. 30, § 10; p. 47, § CO; p. 255, §21; p. 306, § 20; 
p.415, § 19. 

That is, any additional property which slio may have brought with her 
over and above lier marriage portion. The term Argyvreu was not applied 
exclusively to part of a woman’s dowry, or even to the property in general 
of women ; it was also used for the dress and arms of men and the tools 
of a privileged craft or art, and generally for personal property of all kinds, 
both of men and women, which they held in their own right. 

3®* The Saraad, Avhich corresj)ondcd to the Irish Sarugud, here alluded 
to, was the fine or honour price which she received for all ill-treatment. 
Elsewhere (vol. ii. i\pp., note 473, p. 471) 1 have made Gwynebwerth equiva- 
lent to the Irish Enedand. 

Ancient Laws p. 40, § 64. 

30* Ibid., p. 38, § 1 ; p. 39, § 9 ; p. 262, § 1 ; p. 250, § 26 ; p. 364, §§ 6, 6, 9. 
300 Ibid., p. 88, § 1 ; p. 42, §§ 30, 31 ; p. 262, § 2 ; p. 250, § 20 ; p. 304, § 12. 
307 Xria sunt cnim quae gentem hane destruunt, et fructuosae propaginis 
gaudia percipere non permittant. Quod paternam hereditatem filii inter se 
tarn naturales quam legitirai herili portione dividere contendunt”. Girald. 
Cambr., De Illaudabil. Walliae, c. 9. 

3®® Ancient Laws, p. 84, § 1. 

3"® Ibid., p. 267, § 7. 
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Altliou«:li tlie Salic^^° and Alemannic^'* laws speak of Division of 

° ^ . property 

tlie division of the houses among several sons, yet in practice a“o«gi»eirs: 
so long as colonization of waste lands, emigration, war, etc., 
offered- fields for tlie enterprise of the younger sons, the paternal 
estate was not divided. When those various ways gradually 
closed up, a great subdivision would have taken place had not 
the introduction of descent by the eldest son arrested it on the 
Continent. Kemble thinks that the subdivision had proceeded 
so far among the Anglo-Saxons that it facilitated the Norman 
Conquest.®'^ The Swedish proverb, “ It is good for brethren 
to dwell together”,^*'* indicates a desire to avoid the action of 
the law, in order to maintain the dignity and power of the family. 

With this object the father often sent the younger sons to sea, 
and tlie elder brother had the right of purchasing out the 
voungcr ones. In Wales the brothers divided the paternal in-c«si'”^in 

® ^ . Wales; 

heritiince equally the youngest however took the principal 
place, Tydden^^^^ literally a residence or house, and equiva- 
lent to the Irish Teti, with the buildings belonging to it, and 
a certain amount of land.^'** The personal property was then 
divided, the lots being di’awn by the younger ; the latter, how- 
ever, always got the boiler, the wood axe, the coulter of the 
plough, the harp and the chess-board.^'^* After the death 
of all the brothers, their children might claim a redistribution, 
if any of them could show that their father had either not 
received any part of the property or his full share;®'® their 
children might again do the same.®''® In all redistributions the 


LIX. 2. 5. L. Sal. 

3^1 L. Akim., 88. 

The Saxom in England, I. 315, et aeq. 

Geijer’a History oj the Swedes, I. 83. 

Ancient Laws, p. 81, § 1, et seq. p. 8G, § 2. 

This was somewhat analogous to the custom of Borough-English, by 
which estates in land in certain ancient boroughs, and copyhold manors, 
flescended to the youngest son, or in default of issue to the younger brother 
In the Pays de Grimberghe in Brabant, the youngest son also inherited the 
paternal estate. 

Perhaps the amount forming the field of sanctuary or Irish Maigin 
i>i(jona. Ancient Laws, 87, 8; 2G(J, I ; 370, 1 ; 68f, 15 j G86, 20. 

I6id., 26G, 1 ; 370, 1. J6id., 68G, 29. Uid., 81, 3, 4. 

®*® Ibid., 82, 5. 


12* B 
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principal seat or Tydden should be respected.®** The power of 
redistribution ceased in the fourth generation.®*® Many inheri- 
tances remained however undivided.®*® Oak woods, turf bogs, 
quarries,®*^ mills, fish weirs, and orchards remained in common.®^® 
The Irish custom was very similar to the Welsh, but 
we know the former in a much more archaic form than the 
latter. The division took place in this way: each son was 
entitled to an equal share of the cattle and land, but not of the 
houses and offices, the pots, brewing vats, and other vessels 
and implements, which went to the elder brother,®*® together 
with the house and oflices. But in consideration of this special 
inheritance, he was bound to accept the responsibility of enter- 
taining the retinue of the king, a bishop, or a He was 

the stem of the family, and until his brothers became of age, was 
responsible before the law for them, and the assertor of their 
rights ; the guardian of his sisters, and other members of the 
family ; and plaintiff and defendant in all suits at law. During 
the first year of their co-occupany, a temporary staking of the 
several shares of the land took place ; and in the second, an 
exchange of lots, in order that each should know the quality and 
capabilities of the land of the other. In the third year, the 
land was measured by poles and ropes,**® to determine boun- 

33 ' Ancimt Laws. 530, 1 ; 741, 1?. Ibid., 82, 5 ; 266, 2 ; 370, 28 ; 416, 
34; 525, 0; 5.37, 1, 0; 607, 10; 741 12. 3” Ibid., 2G8, 14; 371, 3; 617, 

57. 324 525, 10; 684, 14; etc. 

333 /6iW., 87,7; 740,9. 

336 In the division of the property of a deceased proprietor, the eldest son 
was entitled to get “ the boiler, the keeve, and the household vessels; and he 
gets the Lises, or residences and houses, and Airlisses, or yards ; he also takes 
the responsibilities of these possessions, and is bound under certain obligations 
to his younger brothers and sisters”. MS. 11. 3. 18. T.C.D. p. 10. 

3*5' See note 667, App. vol ii. p. 610, and Ini. p. ci., note 130 for an explan- 
ation of this term. 

The pole, the instrument of measurement used by all northern and 
western nations, appears to have been originally a horse switch. The total 
length included not only the switch itself, but the distance that could be 
reached when it was grasped in the hand, and the arm was fully extended. 
The modern perch or pole of Ireland is seven yards, the English or statute, 
five and a-half yards. The modern chain corresponds to the Irish “ rope”, 
or Fotrach, Until all the references to weights and measures scattered 
through Irish MSS. are collected together and critically compared with one 
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daries. In the fourth year, the bouiidaiies were confirmed so The Irish 
as to bar litigation thereafter, and each brother gave security to 
maintain his fences.^®® 

The Ail or boundary was begun to be made around it at the 
end of the fifth year, and should be finished within the tenth 
year, with the exception of a comb or capping of blackthorn, 
which need not be finished before the end of that year.®®® One 

another and with the standards of other countries, it would be premature to 
determine whether the Forrach^ or rope, was of the same length in every part 
of the country. The following gives its length in one instance at least: 

“ three barley-corns (literally grains) one thumb, four thumbs one palm, four 
palms one foot, twelve feet one perch, twelve perches one rope; a Tir Cumail 
is twelve ropes long and six ropes wide, but they must be of legal measure”. 

{MS. E. 3. 5. T. C.D. p. 42). The Tir Cumail or Cumal land appears to have 
been the unit measure for the appanage lands and qualifying estates of Aires. 
Assuming the Irish to have been of about the same length as the English 
foot, a Tir Cumail would be a little more tlian twenty-one acres Irish. If we 
allow an Irish acre to one cow, this would represent the land of seven Cumah, 

It will bo seen from the Crith Gahlach that whenever the wealth of an Aire 
is measured by land, it is always a multiple of this quantity. 

“Question. What constitutes, a Co7«m/cAes ? A fence of Coinorbship. 

What is til 0 description of it? The Comarbs first divide their shares and 
tlieir residences; and each man of them shall give pledges and security of 
sanctuary to the other. Question. What qualifies a Comaitches, that is, I 
ask out of what does the Aithechus Comaide grow? Out of the Ail Comar bus, 
i.e. out of the noble pati’imonial right, out of the land. What is the manner 
of it ? That is, what is the form of it ? First, the Comorbs divide equally be- 
tween them the land of their deceased ancestors. Their possessions, namely, 
the land of their fathers and gTaiidfathers ; each man of them turns to tlie 
other, i.e. they all turn their faces to each other. Each nmn of them gives a 
Dlguin, i.e. a jiledge of two Screpalls, for the fulfilment of the ComaUclies, 
i.e. to swear that the responsibilities of the united body shall be the responsi- 
bility of each individual person of them”, ill -S'. Brit. Mus. liawlinson, 487, 
fol. (14, p. 1. col. a. 

330 <« Question. How is a Comaitches made ? The boundary division 
is made in the third [year]. The Ail or boundary is made upon it after the 
fifth [year]. The Ail or boundary is capped [or finished off] after the tenth. 

The fence is proclaimed legal after a month. 

Question. How is a Comaitches made? i.e. I ask how a Comaitches 
Comaide {i.e. a co-occupancy of co-partncrs) is made ? Answer. The land 
upon which the Ail is made Is divided in the third [year]. The A il is made 
around it in or after the fifth [year] ; that is, they commence to make the 
Ail or boundary around it at the termination of the fifth [year}, and they 
then spend two days cutting down its wood [i.e. for making the fence]. The 
Ail is completely finished within the termination of the tenth [year] with the 
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month after the completion of the fence the division of the land 
and establishment of the boundaries were legally proclaimed.®®* 

The method of division just sketched out was still a kind of 
joint-tenancy or partnership, for the woods, bogs, and waste 
continued common. Such a settlement represented the German 
“ Markgenossenschaft”. Sometimes the co-heirs, or Com- 
orbs,^'^^ did not divide the land, but continued to occupy the 
land in common, exactly like the gilds I have already described. 
Notwithstanding the extensive development of joint tenancy 
and gilds, oi copartnerships, the ancient Irisli exhibited a 
jealousy of their individual riglits, and a spirit of litigation 
in their defence, which show how erroneous are the views 
hitherto held with regard to property in land in Ireland. The 
law books arc full of the most minute descriptions of the 
various kinds of fences and the lines for damaging them, and 
for trespassing on the enclosed lands.®®® 

exception of tlio comb or cap of blacktliorn. And the fence is made perfect, 
i.e. the blackthorn cap is put upon it at tlie termination of the tenth [year], 
aiid the boundary is j)roclaimed and established as legal in one month after”. 
JliJS. Brit, Mus. lidwtinson, 487, fob 64, p. 1. col. a. 

331 a Question now : By what means is the boundary fine made binding when 
made on the hereditaments ? It is proclaimed as a thing to bo known by 
Seanchaid n-inraic {i.e. legal Senchaids) } when the fence is made [it is not 
binding] until it is proclaimed by them three times without opposition". 

“ Question : What is the manner of the planting of an Ail (boundary) ? 
Its iVe/// (swearing), and its Nuaill (proclamation). Question; What is its 
Nuailll To proclaim the line (fence) three times without opposition. And 
if it be objected to, who arc the Nodls [be. Noillechs^ or Clannas (bound- 
ary planters) ? Ltiffus (oath-men), and Senchaids duly qualified to give evi- 
dence of testification. And if there be not Setichaidsy two perfect B6 Aires 
to plant the stakes, and another to make oath to it, and an Aire who is to 
swear between two : and this then is the planting and legalizing of the 
boundary. And if it be the whole Criuch (territory) which is in seven Achads 
(fields or divisions) that is to be divided, it is regulated by the Senchaids 
thus,— for there are twelve kinds of Blais (fences) by which a Crioch is 
bounded. Which are they?” [Here follows an enumeration of the twelve 
Blais or legal boundaries], MS. 11,3, 18. p. 13, 14. 

Orba, inherited property, Com-or6=co-heir. In the Irish Orb wo have 
almost the same word as the German Erbe, heir. 

333 ‘(Benefits of Ails [i.e, damages for fence-breaking]; its price must be 
paid by whosoever injures it in the land, and also ^Dire (or fine) fir the land 
[trespass]”. 
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In order to prevent the subdivision of the property of chiefs, of Tan. 
and of those holding high rank in a Tuatliy the appanages did 
not descend by the custom of gavel-kind, but by the law of 
Tanistry. During the life-time of a chief, his successor was 
elected under the name of Tanaiste; and on the death of the 
former the latter succeeded him. The Tanaiste was not neces- 
sarily the son of the chief: he might be his brother or nephew, 
but he should belong to his Fine. The succession of property by 
the law of Tanistry secured that there should always be an 
official aristocracy possessed of sufficient estate in land to main- 
tain their dignity; while the custom ofgavcl-kind, on the other 
hand, by the great subdivision of property which it effected, 
tended to deprive the majority of freemen of all political rights 
under a constitution where property was an essential element of 
political power. The joint-occupancy of Gomorhs^ like the 
gilds, counteracted this to a certain extent Yet the mention 
in the law tract printed in the appendix of the Og Flaithem^ 
who had three Sencleithe^ the Leth-Flaithem, who had two, and 
the Flaithem oen oescra^ who had oi\qF* shows that even the 
estates oi‘ FlathSf the lowest of whom had ten Qiles^ were sub- 
divided, and a number of small poor proprietors created, like 
those just mentioned. 

It would seem that tlie property even of a B6 Aire J^ight 
descend by the law of Tanistry, for we find mention in the 
tract just mentioned of a Taniiise Ba Aire or Tanist of a 5^,' j.'Jry! 
AireP^^ It also appears that in the case of a Bi) A ire who 
had not sufficient property at his death to qualify all his sons 

“Question. ITow is it [the price of the fence] qualified? Answer; a 
wether lamb for breaking, pulling, or carrying oflf one stake out of it ; a ewe 
lamb for two stakes ; a Dartaid (a yearling heifer) for three stakes of the fence 
and their fastenings ; a Dairt for four stakes ; a Colpthach for six ; a cow for 
eight; five Seoids for twelve, but they are Seoid Gablas, [The trespasser is 
liable to pay for] two caretakers who shall be qualified as Nmeds to guard it 
[while broken down], and to make an Aithgin (restitution) for the fence, by 
putting an Ime nindruic (or perfect boundary) in place of it; and ho is also 
bound in security of that portion of the fence for a full year afterwards”. 

M8. H. 3. 18. 13 b. 

Vol. iii. App , pp. 618, 610. 

“s Ibid., p. 619. 
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to be Aires^ tlie eldest son with the consent of the Fine might 
retain the paternal estate, and thus maintain the dignity of the 
family, and be qualified as Aire Fine^ to act as compurgator, 
witness, bail, and in fact take part with the Fine in all legal 
and public questions. A similar custom appears to have pre- 
vailed among the Anglo-Saxons, for if one of the legal heirs 
could show that he possessed at least five hydes of land, he in- 
herited the dignity and tlie land. 

In Ireland, all Irish customs were set aside by a judgment 
given in the year 1605, which, more than any other measure, 
not excepting the repeated confiscations, injured the country 
and gave rise to most of the present evils of the Irish land 
system. In the reign of Queen Anne, the custom of gavel- 
kind was, however, revived by a statute of the Irish parliament 
as a penal measure against Catholics. By that statute, the lands 
of Catholics were made subject to gavel-kind, for the pur- 
pose of breaking up any landed property that may have re- 
mained in their hands, and to prevent them from founding 
families in case they might acquire wealth, unless the heir ac- 
cording to civil law conformed to the Protestant religion. This 
law was, however, repealed by another act of the Irish parlia- 
ment in the reign of George the Third. A large number of 
properties were disgavelled in Kent by statute in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth,®^’' upon the petition of the owners. In the 
same reign all the lands in Wales were disgavelled.®^® But the 
rights of the tenants do not appear to have been injured by the 
new legislation. 

Before leaving this subject of descent of property, it may be 
interesting to notice an analogy between the custom of gavel- 
kind as it existed in Kent and in Ireland. In the former a minor 
was eligible to succeed to an inheritance, and even to alienate it 
by feoffment at the age of fifteen. In Ireland, a minor who formed 
one of the class of persons under pledge or surety termed 
a Fer-MidbotJi,^'^^ was eligible to assume the responsibilities of 

17 and 18 Geo. III. c. 4a. 

*3’ 34 and 36 Henry VIII. c. 26. 3“ 31 Henry VIII. c. 3. 

CritA Gablachf App., vol. ii. p. 473, note 481. 
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the property to which he had succeeded at the age of* fourteen,^*® 
except that he could not be a Fiadnaise or witness until he 
was seventeen years old. 

TENURES OF THE ANCIENT IRISH. 

The first question we have to determine in connection ^ 

tenures, which I shall now briefly discuss, is, what was the*^""^/*- 
nature of tlic ownership of land which vested in the Fuiihs ? 

Did he possess allodial land ? or did the ancient Irish know true 
allodial land at all ? If we define allodial lands to be free lands 
not subject to any rent, tribute, fine, or service from the owner 
to another, the Flatli could scarcely be said to possess allodial 
land, for he received Taurcrech from the Rig Tuatlia, and paid 
him tribute. The receiving of the former and the payment of 
the latter constituted Ccilsinni^ or submission to a lord para- 
mount. The Rig Tuatha in turn owed CHlsinni to the Rig 
Mor Tuatha^ the latter to the provincial king, and lastly the 
provincial king to the high king of Eriu, or paramount king: 

The Tmth might, liowever, be regarded as in a certain sense 
a small state, all the citizens of which owed allegiance to the 
Rig or king : indeed the law expressly stated that a freeman 
did not owe Ceikimi or submission to any man except to the 
Rig^ unless he chose. The Flath^ or owner of land not liable 
to tribute to any lord except the Rig^ was in reality in some- 
what the same position as the owner of A lod in Germany, or 
of Odal land in Scandinavia, who owed allegiance to the king. 

The offer by Medh to Ferdiad of part of Magh Aky already 
mentioned, free of tribute and all other duties attached to 
land, shows clearly that the idea of allodial land was not 
unknown. The introduction of Tanistry, the date of which is 
not known, like the foreright of the eldest son under feudal 
law, seems to have led, at least in appearance, to the same 
fiction as in feudal law, that all lands were holden either me- 
diately or immediately of the king. The records of gifts of 
lands by various grades of kings are frequent enough in Irish 
annals; these grants being made, as in the case of tlie similar 

Does this suggest an explanation of the use of Catharach for puber? 

Stokes’ Tj jjA Glosses^ 1051. 
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grants of Folc-land by the Anglo-Saxon kings, with the 
sanction of the Sabaid or council, and according to law. 
As in tlie case of feuds, grants of land to CMles were pro- 
bably at first precarious or for life. But if the services con- 
tinued to be regularly rendered during a certain period, a pre- 
Tenure of a scriptive right was acquired. The tenure of the Saer Okie 
saer cme; onc-hand of the character of knight’s-scrvice, or 

ward-holding in Scotland, inasmuch as a Oeile was bound to 
give military service to his lord when required to do so, and 
on the other of free socage, or free-holding in Scotland, because 
a fixed tribute under the name of Bes-Tigiy was also payable. 
of&Daer The tcnurc of the Daer GeileSy or base Ct'iVes, resembled the 
' privileged villenage, or villein-socage of feudal times, inasmuch 
as the service was base, but fixed or certain.^*' The tenure of 
of the Bothachs consisted of the rights of settlement on the lands 

of the lord. In the case of the free or Saer- Bothachs y the 
right to a habitation on the land at a certain rent or service, 
resembled the socage tenure known as burgage tenure. The 
position of the Daer or base Bolhach may be compared with 
the condition of villeins who held by pure villenage. In fact, 
as was before pointed out, the two classes of Bothachs appear 
to correspond to the Cotarius and Coterellus of Domesday Book, 
the former of whom held a free-socage tenure, while the latter 
The Daer is Considered to have held in mere villenage. The base Okies 
St seem to represent exactly the copy-holders of English law, who, 
though originally holding at the will of a lord, according to 
thc.received opinion of English lawyers, acquired by custom 

The following passage clearly shows that the tenure of a C^ile was not 
precarious, and that as long as he fulfilled the conditions of his tenure he 
could not be ejected. 

^•Fal do tire ranne do Flaith tar neluJ, U. a Fal or fence of land which 
has been divided by a Flath after an absconder. 

Tir rainde, i.e. the Ime (fence) which the Flath makes upon the divisions 
of the land, after having allowed the CeftYe to abscond. When he has divided 
the land and that tlie Ce'ik does not return within one month, that becomes a 
Fal (a boundary of possession,*) i.e. the CVtVe has forfeited one-half of his 
land by having absconded. This is a case in which the C(file has absconded, 
and the Flath has divided the land into three parts after him [that is in his 


♦ See note 22G, on Fctl, P« cjlv. 
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an estate transmissible to heirs, except that while the The 
held by copy of court roll, that is by a copy of the rolls made 
by the steward of the lord’s court, the former in general held 
by parol title, proved by witnesses, or by lay, that is by an 
ancient poem. At a later period written agreements came 
\nto use, chiefly, however, in respect to grants to the Church,'**’* 

absence,] and when the CVtVe returns to justice he is demanding his own (full 
portion) of land back from the Fiath ; and the Fkth is claiming his Eric 
from the Ceile for absconding. If he does not give the Flulh the Eric or fine 
for absconding, half of the Fal from the Celle (that is of the CVt7e’s land) 
belongs to the Fiath [i.e. the Fiath is entitled to keep one-lialf of the CVi/e’s 
land in lieu of the Eric or fine of absconding], that is, when the man has 
passed into another land, i.e. upon the place where the Port Finch is [i.e. 
outside the limit of pursuit], and he has gone there”. MS. T. C.D., E. 3, 

5. p. 20, col. 1. 

'phe following passage shows the process by which a Fiath or landlord 
took legal possession of the land of a defaulting Ceile. 

“ Land divided by a Flalh^ i.e. it is not lawful to take possession of it by 
cattle, contrary to the prohibition of the Fiath [that is contrary to the will of 
a landlord who claims the ownership], i.e. the Fiath claims his right in it 
when the Poll (hole), and the Lia (flag), and the Coirte Flatha (pillar stone of 
the Fiath) f are put in it, and [it is unlawful to put cattle on it] until his 
[appropriate] share of it is ascertained”. MSS. T.C.D.^H. 3, 18, p. 3858, 
and E. 3, 5, p. 7a. 

Traces of this mode of establishing a claim to land came down to the 
present century. ‘ 

The following passage applies to all property in land, and is quoted 
merely to show the kind of evidence relied upon to prove ownership, whether 
absolute or qualified. 

^^Rudradh caecait (prescription of fifty) or of forty, or of thirty, which 
ever one of them is the least, by Seds and by lands ; Rudradh trichat (pre- 
scription of thirty) moreover belongs to kings Apdaines (proclaimed per- 
sons, and perhaps abbots), and to C^Ues. This land was let out for loan, 
and it has been contested as a legal right at the expiration of the term of the 
loan, on the grounds that it has been out and occupied for a term sufScient to 
qualify a prescriptive right. But the proofs of the righteousness or *^110 
legality of the prescription must be confirmed by three things i—Cluas (ear, 
i.e. evidence of ear)— this is given or produced by the Fine (family) ; Laid 
(a lay, cf. German Zterf), — this is a literary proof given by the poets; Lecad 
[an act or deed which binds a person indissolubly. MS. E. 3. 5. pp* 13, 19.] 
by the Comorbs in accordance with the law of Manachs of Marbhdilsi (be- 
quests of dead chattels), for these are the three things that bind ‘\\!\^MSS. 

T. C.D. E. 3.'5. p. 19, and H., 2, 16. p. 11. 

The commentator goes on to explain these three requirements of the law : 

' “ In three ways it is proved, i.e. it is three ways tliat are laid down and ap- 
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Tau-crech When treating of tlie rent paying classes, I fully described 
palluo' the peculiarity of the tenures of the CeileSf which consisted in 
the bestowal of a gift, also called wages, by the lord, and the 
payment of tribute or rent in kind proportional to the gift or 

proved of to prove the claim and to qualify the legal right. For positive 
proof there must be Cluas^ and Laicl^ and Letter (a written deed). Ctuas,^ 
ue. to have been present listening to the thing being delivered up with his 
own ears; Laidf that is, the lay of the poet certifying that it was given over 
by him ; Leiter, i.e. the noble letter which the Comarbs do have to prove 
that the thing was given up to them ; Manach, i.e. the thing which is lawfully 
bequeathed by the dead ; Manach, that is, one-third of his property ;t for 
these are the three solutions agreed upon and ordered to bo preserved by the 
person who holds it [ue, the property], namely, 6V?/as, Laid^ and Leiter; 
Ltigy i.e. let him have them all [i.e. the property or chattels in question] when 
he has those things; Nogh Cuir^ i.e. perfect bonds, i.e. ho is entitled to 
hold them in perpetuity”. Ibid. 

The following passage shows that the ancient Iris li had advMU’(.Llnotio 
of equity. Tlie passage is also notcwortliy from two other points of vioAv, 
namely, tlie resta-vation in favour of the property of married women, and the 
distinct allusion to the jury. 

“There are tliree lands the possession of wdiich the binding of a Mac 
(bond), or a Raith (surety), or a Fiadnaise (witness) cannot legalize. It is the 
Fine that have the lawful right. It is a false Aireship [a fraudulent deed] to 
bind them. It is a forfeiture of Logenech (honour price) to the Aire who pre- 
sumes to do it [namely]: 1. the land of a young lad [a minor] to whom it 
piiys not price [i.^. rent] though the price be given to the Fme (tribe), 
because the sense or , understanding of the young lad is not perfect [j.c. is 
not legal] when the land is let out, or when the Nasc (bond) is put on it, 
because he is void of perfect understanding at the time of giving it out ; 
2. land wdiich w’as given in Coibche of a woman who is not good, who per- 
severes not in her appropriate duties ; 3. land which is given against the will, 
or without the consent of the Fine (tribe), [*.e.] when the twelve tongues 
advocate the reversion of the land against the one man who advocates to 
bind it”. MS. H. 2. 15. p. 11 b. 

Upon this the commentator observes : “ There are three lands, and it is 
not sufficient to bind them that they are held with the knowledge of a Raith., 
i.e. a Trebaire (security), and to have a Fiadnaise (witness) with them, or a 
Dilse (a legal assignment) by word of mouth. It is the Airechl [the court of 
the Fine] that has power to bind them. Ligbaid, i.e. it is a forfeiture of his 
Logenech (honour price) to the Aire who presumes to do it, i.e. he has to suffer 
Trosca (fasting), for having exceeded his legal power or authority: 1. 
the land of a young lad to whom no rent is paid for it, even though 

♦ This is the Fiadhnaise focail leil is cluaise", a familiar phrase among the Irish- 
speaking people of the present day. 

t Forrain, i.e. the thing hequeatlicd by a Flath, i.e. tlie onc-third of his property, H 3, 
IS. p 2. 
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Taurcrech. If tlie lord obtained more tribute or rent than be Relation of 
was entitled to, he was, as I have before stated, bound to give cm. 
an equivalent increase of wages. If he did not do so, the CSile 
could refuse all further supplies until he made restitution. The 
relations of CMles and their lords were regulated by Fenechas^ 
or the general tribe and territorial law of the kingdom, and 
not by arbitrary rules, so that in cases of great oppression the 
occupiers of land could appeal to the higher tribunals. If 
a lord treated his Ceiles despotically and did not make redress, 
they appealed against him to a Mathlmth or Ddl^ that is, an 
assembly of a tribe or Tuatliy according to his rank. An in- 
quisition into the charges was held, and if their truth were es- 
tablished, the proper court of equity issued a decree of forfei- 
ture against hiin.'*'^ 

Within a Taath a holder of land could let his land to other Lanrii^'t to 
freemen of the territory for a year or other specific term. Anya Tmth. 
buildings erected upon it during a tenancy for a specific term 
became the property of the owner of the land at the expiration 
of the term,^^^ at a valuation. But if evicted before the expi- 

the rent is given to the Fine for it, or even though it were the Fine [itself] 
that let it out, it is not lawful to withhold it from them \i..e. their lease of the 
land is not valid when he comes of age]. And this is the reason . because the 
understanding or sense of the little boy was not perfect [according to law] ; 
and he was in the absence of lawful or perfect understanding when the land 
was let out. 2. Or the fiist bond Urnaidm of the unjust woman. 3. In spite 
of, i.e. in opposition to, or without the knowledge [or consent] of the Fine; 
that is, holding in spite of the Fine, i.e. the cintach upon an ecinlach. — Ibid. 

3*3 Land conceded by a Flath whose right becomes forfeit ; ue. land coh- 
ceded by the Flath whose rights became forfeited on account of injustice to 
his Cedes. For a iurchur, i.e. [who conceded] Iiis right to his share [or claim 
to it], it is another prescription, i.e. another tiling which goes into prescription 
from the place or time of its division”. MS. Brit. Mus. Rawlinson, 487, fol. 

C2. p. 1. col. b. 

311 « redemption of each prescription from the binding acknowledg- 
ments, in right of perfect wicker [houses]. It must be redeemed from him 
[the tenant] according to the judgment of tho Brehon. The prescription 
effected by illegal means or by force cannot be legalized. 

“ The redemption, i.e.it is good, i.e. it is just in the laws of redemption 
of that part of a man’s property which is out from him [on loan] to protect it 
against lapsing into prescription and periietual possession, that the unac- 
knowledged or illegal possession of the land does not make a real binding 
bond of prescription, because he, the landlord, does not know [i.«. does not 
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compen- ration of the term, even though it were on the second last 
day of it, the tenant was entitled to his buildings, which, as in 
meiita. Germany, in medieval times, were considered as moveable 
chattels. If evicted without cause, he was not only entitled to 
the houses, but to the rent also. Houses erected on the land 
of a lord with his tacit consent, that is, to his knowledge, as 
for example in the case of squatters, not only remained the 
property of the builder, but the builders acquired a right to the 
land upon which they stood, and could not be evicted, a circum- 
stance which accounts for many of the evils of the old squatting 
system in Ireland.’’^^ Tillage land let for the purpose of grow- 
ing a manured crop, reverted to the owner of the land at the 
end of the specified term for which it was let out, but if no 
particular term was specilied, the hirer of the land was entitled 
to its possession until he had exhausted the manure, 
insoirent Jf a member of a Comorbship or gild failed to make his 

niftmbersof , ^ ° . 

partnerships, fenccs or meet his other engagements, his co-partners levied a 
distress upon him by the authority of’ an Azre until they com- 
pelled him to meet his engagements or give up his land. His 

recognize] the right of the loan-holder [t.e. the tenant]. He, the loan-holder, 
[i.e. the tenant or man in possession,] is ejected from the land, even though he 
has built a wicker house upon it; i,e. the wicker houses which he has built 
upon the land are removed [t.e. they are moveable], i.e. they are re- 
deemed [that is purchased] from him at the valuation of the judge 
[or arbitrator] of the man [himself] who is the holder of the land 
[t.e. the tenant]. Because it is unjust to allow him to remain upon 
the land, — for no false or weak or illegal possession qualifies his right,— 
namely, a possession by cattle, or crops, or promises of youths [t.e, 
minors] or technical legal, t.e, false [possession] or a possession of brother- 
ship, i.e. that is a thing unknown or unacknowledged, or a possession ob- 
tained or held by force and might”, MS. T.C.D. E. 3. 6. p. 19. 

“ If a man is awaie of a wicker house being built upon his land, it goes 
into prescription, even though it is as loan or hire-land the land is held at the 
time [of building it]. If a man has built his house or his kiln or his mill 
upon the land of an estated man in his presence [».e. to his knowledge], and 
that he has not been forbidden to do so until he has completed his building, 
if it be for the purpose of a lludra (i.e. establishing a prescriptive right), he 
made his buildings upon the land, he is entitled to the land upon which he 
built his houses”. 

it be in right of inheritance he has built his houses upon the land, 
he is entitled to hold the land upon which he made them until it is taken from 
him by law, [*.c.] unless it is wrested fr^m him by the [evidence of the] 
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cliattcls when distrained were liable to the costs of the distress Tnsftivent ^ 
or Bleitih and the cost of grazing while under distraint, orra^tT-* 
Fogelt. If he had not chattels or a residence, they levied a 
distress upon his next of kin who was solvent, and called upon 
his Aire Fine^ or chief pledge of his family, to assume his respon- 
sibilities. If the Eseri^^^ or failing co-partner had chattels suffi- 
cient to qualify him to be a TrebairS or householder, his Fine 
paid his liabilities for him, and maintained him for a year, letting 
his share of the land for that period, and reserving the rent of 
it in payment of the liabilities incurred. While the land was 
let, the Fine or family who were the trustees of the Eseri^ were 
responsible for the fences, house, and other buildings. The trus- 
teeship thus created by the interest in the succession to the pro- 
perty, and the liabilities which this right carried with it, pre- 
vented the alienation by sale of an estate, as long as the family 
possessed the means of taking the land out of the hands of an 
Esert or insolvent. If he did not possess a residence, and 
offices, and chattels, the co-partners having compelled him to 
surrender his land for a year, fenced it and divided it between 
them, giving pledges to each other for the fulfilment of the 
liabilities 

Fiadnaises (or witnesses) and the Senchaidks: and when they have [decided 
against Idm] it avails him not that he has built houses upon it”. MS. Brit. 

Mus. Rawlinsorif 487, fol. 62, p. 1, col. b. ; see also MS. H. 3. 18. T. C.D., 122. 

That is, put out of a bed or holding, i.e. the taking possession or appro- 
priation of a holding. Cf. 0. Eng. law term. Osmrt, appropriation. 

“ And where there are two resident Comarbs and an absent man, they 
[i.c. the residents] join unto them an Aire of his Aires [*.e. of the family of 
the absentee], if he undertakes it, but if he does not, they call upon his Fme 
(tribe) toco-occupy [to cooperate] withthem in making arrangements regard- 
ing the land of their brother [co-tenant], in order that they [his family] may 
consign to them the right of grazing his land for one year, and the right [or 
legal liabilities] of all their losses in respect of Imes (fences); and then the 
two Coniathechs (co-tenants) hold and act from that forth as if the whole was 
their own property; and they bind themselves to each other in pledges for 
the mutual discharge of their liabilities”. 

” These are the pledges they give, i.e. the pledges for the Ime (fence) a 
Rama (spade) for the C/ats (ditch), a Screpall is the worth of it, and to lay it 
down once; a Bial (billhook) for the Duirime (the quick hedge), and to lay it 
down twice, and it must be worth a Screpall; a Soc (crow-bar) for the Corra 
(rock), a Screpall is the value of it, and to lay it down three times; a Fidba 
(axe or hatchet) for the Felma or for the Ai7 (or stake fence), a Screpall is tlio 
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membL of ^ member of a gild or Comorbship left the territory, his 
partnerships, co-partners associated with themvselvcs an A ire of the absentee’s 
family, if he consented, but if he did not, they called upon his 
Fine to act for the absent man in making arrangements with 
them for assigning the right of grazing his land to them, and also 
his liabilities. This done, they divided the land in the manner 
just described, and gave mutual securities for the fulfilment of 
their engagements. If an occupier of land neglected to perform 
the duties attached to the land, namely, of killing and chasing 
foxes, of watch and ward, repairing roads, etc., a distress was 
Icived upon him, and he was kept under distraint until he fulfilled 
his duties.^*® In case he had no chattels of his own, notice was 
served upon his nearest of kin wlio was solvent, and a distress 
was subsequently levied, and he was called upon to perform 
the duties attached to the land, and the right of’ the land was 
transferred to the man who was willing to perform the duties. 
This custom is analogous to the old Norse one already men- 
tioned, where a Nernda or jury could deprive an owner of his 
land if he allowed it to become waste, or failed, after due notice, 
to perform the duties that appertained to it. 

Insolvent As no oric could alienate his land without the sanction of all 
those who possessed an interest in it, when a man became insol- 
vent he handed over his land to his Fine^ who provided him 
with a small house and an allowance for his maintenance. 
Under early feudal law landed property was also inalienable, 
except in cases of real want, when the holder of the land was 
obliged to make, oath that he could not support himself. This 
was the pauvreU jure of the French medieval law. In Sweden 
the owner of land could only alienate it by sale by allowing 

value of it, and to lay it down twice. It is by the Sith Aile (mutual boundary- 
arbitration or law) or by the Beolegud (living deposits, — i,e. witnesses) that 
these Smachts (penalties) are bound after this”. MS. H. 3. 18. p. 13 a. 

3<8 “ Question. What is the amount [of the joint liabilities] of a Comaith- 
chesi There is first the [trespass of the] Seib or homestead, namely, your own 
trespass, and the trespass of others in the time of fencing it ; the guarding of 
every place in it against pirates and wild dogs (wolf-dogs, foxes, etc.); and the 
trespass of its roads. The land trespass now is the Fuba and theiJaia (i.e. chas- 
ing and keeping off of wolf-dogs and plunderers), and to cooperate with the 
Tuath both in hostings and convocations and Rubas. Road trespasses, t.«. each 
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himself to be sold with it, which of course only took place in Insolvent 
case of distress or similar causes. The inability to alienate, the 
right of preemption, and the retrait lignager, or right of recovery 
of family estate sold, by returning the purchase money, under 
feudal law, are relics of the more ancient rights of the family 
represented by the Irish Fine. 

The tenure of the Faidirs will be sufficiently understood Tenmo of 
from the account of the dlirorcnt categories of Faidirs^ which 
I have given in a previous section. They were mere villeins 
holding at the will of the lord, and unlike the base Ceiles^ not 
protected by the custom of the manor. But although the free 
Fuidir was a tenant-at-will, compensation for unexhausted im- 
provements was fully admitted in principle, so that il‘ a Fuidir 
had manuj'cd a field with dung from his cattle sheds, he was 
allowed to get the full benefit of the manure.^‘^ In tlio case of 
Fuidir co-partnerships having a full farmstead which entitled 
them to rank as householders, they were also entitled to remove 
their houses, or to sell tlicm at a valuation, if they gave up tlie 
land, or were evicted by tlie lord. Althoiigli the Faidirs in 
general might bo considered as tenants-at-will, the members of 
Fines having full tribe right who held land for a year under 
the circumstances just described, or who took land lor spccihcd 
periods^^® were not tenants-at-will in the modern sense. 


man must put an /we (fence) upon his own part of it, ke('p it even [«>. free 
from ruts], keep it clear from cattle, etc., and clean away all dirt and puddle at 
the times of visitations and fairs ; and every one and all in common are bound' 
alike to do it ; and anything that any man is deficient in the Cathach (duties 
of his Comaitches), he must suffer a corresponding deduction in the benefits 
of the Comaitches". Md. H. 3. 18. 13 a. 

The same principle was admitted in the old Welsh laws, as the follow- 
ing passage from the Venedotian Code fully proves : “ 9. IJo one is to retain 
gardens in his possession on account of having manured tiiem for more than 
one year; for they are to be manured every year. 10. A fallow two years, it 
is to be ploughed. 11. Rotten dung (that is, land where cattle are accustomed 
to lie without folding), truly tho same. 12. Ley land truly the same. 13. 
Yard dung, three years, it is to be ploughed. 14. iQar dung, four years, it is 
to be ploughed. 15. Wood-land truly tlie skmo. 16. Manured fallow four years 
also”. Ancient Laws and Institutes of WctleSf Bk. II. c. xvi. p. 87. 

One of those periods was thirty years, which with the crop-year in 
order to get the benefit of the dung put on it, made thirty -one years. It would 
thus appear that this common modern term is based upon ancient precedent. 

INT. 
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tSlmres tciiures tliTOw Considerable light upon many ob- 

onThliseoV s^ure points in the tenures of the rest of Europe in medieval 
Europe. times ; for instance there can be no doubt that hereditary tenan- 
cies, the “ Erbpacht” of the Germans, and the Emphyteusis of 
the later Roman Empire, co-existed all through the middle ages 
in Italy, Germany, France, and Flanders, with a system of 
villenage analogous to the Irish Fuidirship. Marini and 
Mabillon mention tenants of the former class under the name 
of libcllarii from the sixth to tlie thirteenth centuries 
they were numerous also in Germany in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth ccnturics,*^^ and especially in the north. Eich- 
horn states that in all the laws regulating the estates of minis- 
terii that go back to the eleventh century, traces of hereditary 
occupation are to be found.^^* One of the most important 
documents showing the co-existence of free farmers of the 
Fuidir class with villeins having hereditary rights, is one of 
1237, published by Moser in which a free farmer gets 
fixity of tenure with right of succession to his heirs, becoming 
however at the same time a serf, that is, from being a free 
Fuidir^ he became a base Cak. The mention made in one old 
document of a class of persons who had no claim to the land be- 
yond the will of the lord, and in another of the same period 
and often relating to the same district, of a different class, 
having full hereditary rights, has hitherto been regarded as 
an indication of the commencement of hereditary rights. 
There seems no reason, however, to doubt that both parties 
CO- existed all through the medieval period, and that the sup- 
posed rise of hereditary rights is simply the result of a 
confusion in the minds of writers between the two classes of 
occupiers. After the Crusades, and during the perpetual feuds 
of the nobility, the Fuidir class or villeins at will increased in 
some places consequent upon the ruin of the more settled in- 
habitants, to such an extent as to have led to the belief that 

See also CasBiodorus, EpisU v, 7 ; and Greg Max,, Epist, ii. 1; viii. 8t, 
64 ; xi. 20. 

Anton, Geschichte der deutschen Landfvirlhsschaft, iii. 97, et seq. 

Deutsche StaaU u, Rechtsgeschichte, ii, §, 3G3. 

Osnabriicfeische Geschichte^ Sammtl. Werke^ vii. 2, p, 180. 
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the light of inheritance had not yet grown up there, whereas uish 
in truth it was the villenage-at*will that was new. That the throw ugiit 

n 1 p 1 1 • • 1 those of 

greater part or the occupiers or land in France in the ninth Europe, 
century were in the position of CMles, holding by limited ser- 
vice, is proved by documents forbidding the raising of rents. 

The serfs proper we know held their land in the greater part 
of Germany as an inheritance from the thirteenth century.^* 

The various laws passed in Germany from the sixteenth cen- 
tury upwards, giving right of inheritance, were in reality only 
a return to the ancient custom by wliicli Fuidirs, or tenants at 
will, acquired in process of time right of inheritance in the soil 
they cultivated. In 1542 it was forbidden to increase the rents or 
to change the tenants at will. In 1557 the Liineburg law for- 
bade the removal of any farmer who had fulfilled his contract ; 
and directed that in case any were removed, they should be paid 
the value of their buildings.^-'® In Wolfenbiittel the right of 
inheritance was already recognized in 1578; and here as in 
Kalenberg a landlord could only evict a farmer when forced to 
do so by necessity. In this case, and in all legal ejectments, 
the farmer received compensation for his buildings, implements, 
and other improvements, according to the valuation of three 
skilled neighbours.®^^ Roscher well remarks'’®® that nothing 
has contributed so much to the development of right of 
inheritance, that is fixity of tenure, of farms, as the erection of 
buildings at the expense of the tenants. In the district about 
Gottingen, in Hanover, where the buildings were chiefly erec- 
ted by the landlords, the farmers had only leases of three, six, 
or nine years. It was only in 1781 that the right of inheritance 
became fully established about Hildeslieim, another district of 
Hanover. 

In considering this section I cannot help alluding to the 
striking contrast afforded by a historical comparison of the land 

Sachsenspiegel, ii. 69. 

Strubeii, De jure Villicorum, pp. 141, 292, et seq. 

Tbid., 350, et seq. ; 3GG, et seq. 

National Oehonomk des Ackerhaues 5ie au/Lf 1867, p. 177. A woHc 
of great research, to which I am much indebted for, among other thirigs, 
bibliographical information about the literature of the continental land 
fij»teni8, ' . ‘ 
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correct to call these allotments allodium. When a Gaulish lord 
was obliged to receive a “ guest”, he gave him part of the land 
which heretofore he had given to tenants-at-will, what in Ire- 
land was called “ Fear an fuidr{\ or FuuUr-lmd.. We may be 
sure he looked upon his “guest” as a Fuidivy and certainly treated 
him as such whenever he was able; and that many guests 
were so treated there can be' no doubt. In most cases, how- 
ever, the “guests” ejected the former owners, and became inde- 
pendent lords, and so continued until reduced to the condition 
of vassals by some more powerful neighbours, or as a measure 
of security voluntarily became so themselves. 

The system of Laetic grants appears to have differed from 
that of the “sors” or “lot”, in the same way that the allocations 
of the Flaths to their free CSiles did from those to their Fuidirs, 

But from the special conditions under which the former were 
given, a new element was introduced into the tenure by which 
tliey were held. The Ripuarian and Limitanean lands were 
necessarily exposed to all the accidents of war, and must have 
been more or less wasted, and consequently must have fallen 
in great part into the hands of the State. The new proprietors 
to whom the State regranted these lands came into possession 
without being bound by custom to respect the prescriptive 
rights of previous occupiers — if indeed any of them could have 
withstood the ruin produced by the barbaric invasions ; all the 
inhabitants were therefore treated as Faidirsy which, to a great 
extent, they must have been. The tenure of the Laetic grant 
was necessarily only a life one, as it -was made in order to obtain 
the military service of the grantee for the frontier. This was the 
new element introduced ; and it was one which modified to some 
extent the Gaulish and German customs. The gradual break-up 
of the Roman empire naturally extended this modified tenure 
very widel3r, and by substituting new lords who were desirous 
of evading the prescriptive rights of the occupiers, reduced all Evasion of 
the latter to the condition of Fuidirs,*^ The latter process wasrignStfiii 
successfully followed in Ireland in comparatively modern times, 

the ancient i^osca Catha, or war songs and battle-eve speeches 
of the kings and chiefs of Erin, the soldiers are admonished to fight for 
freedom arid independeftce, to escape allegiance to foreign or strange lordtf 
INT. 15* 
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where it may be traced through all its stages. There was one 
t essential difference, however, between the ancient and modern 
processes— under the ancient regime, in order to prevent the 
Faidirs from going away, they were ascribed to the glebe ; 
under the latter they have, it is true, been made free, but at 
the expense of all hold upon the land. 

Origin of tho I do not Itnow what was the Gaulish form o? Fuidir^hxxi 

dum and it must have been very nearly the same as the Irish word. I 

have no doubt it was the true origin of the word Feodum, 

Here we have no need of introducing an euphonic c?, or of 

resorting to foreign languages for the elements of the term, as 
we have, a word used to describe almost the very same kind of 
tenure already existing among the people where the word 
feodum” and all the other forms of tliat term came first into 
use. 

There are several other important terms of feudal nomen- 
clature which can be more satisfactorily explained by means 
of the Irish customs than tliey have hitherto been. These ex- 
planations strengthen the conclusion that the term feud was 
^Jymoiogy of first employed on Celtic ground. Among the more important 
vasor, and of words are Vusseur, Vavasseitr^ and Vassal, A Vassal 

A assal. ’ ^ 

or Vasseiir was the holder or grantee of a feud under a prince 
or sovereign lord ; a Vavasor^ French VavasseuTy was the vassal 
of a vassal, that is, the vassal of a man who himself OAved fealty 
to a prince. A Welsh proprietor who extended to another 
his protection, and alloAved him to build a house, and till a 
portion of his land, was called a Givaesav. The man under 
protection was a Gwaesavivr^ from gwaesav and gwr, man. 
The French Vasseiir is certainly a Breton form of the word 
Gwaesavwr^ and Vavasseur^ whence English Vavasor^ the 
vassal of a vassal, is simply Gwaes-Gwesavivr. The Spanish 
Vasvessor and the Proven9al Vasvassor preserve almost the full 

and base rent. From this it would seem that many of the predatory incur- 
sions, as Arell as the {yrt^at invasions properly so called, had for object the 
possession of the land, and the reduction of tlie owners, either to the posi- 
tion of hereditary rent paying occupiers or of mere Fuidirs. The speech of 
Eogan Mor on the eve of tlie battle of Magh Leana, is a good example of 
the class of speeches here alluded to. See Batik of Magh Zcana, edited for 
the Celtic Society by Prof. O’Curry, pp. 115-116. 
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compound. The words just discussed, as well as tlio word vassal, 
are derived by some persons from Gwas^ a page. Gwas may be 
the base of vassal, but it certainly is not that of Vasseur^ or 
Vavasseur, Gwaesav, and the words derived from or cognate 
with it, appear to be related to Gwes^ Irish Bes, Latin vesC'- 
in vescor. The Welsh and Irish words signify food given as 
tribute, hence Gioaesamor^ or man of the Gwaesav would 
correspond to an Irish Saer C^le^ who paid Tigi^ corres- 
ponding to the Welsh Gwes-Tva^ and Gwaesav ^ one who 
affords his guarantee or protection, and gives land in return 
for Bes or Gwes. The ending ~al in vass^ may be an adjectival 
suffix, and the word itself, consequently, an adjective which has 
acquired a nominal meaning. Possibly Gioas^ a page, is itself 
related to Gwes^ food tribute. Loccenius derives Vassal 
from the Norse representative of Bes or GweSf namely 
meat and drink. That is, a vassal would be 
Veislu-ma^r, plural Veislumenn, Swedish Waislumen, Vaisla 
being qualified by mathi\ man, plural menn^ men, in the 
same way that Welsh gwr^ man, has been supposed to 
be qualified by gwaes-awl. But when we consider where 
and when the word vassal first came into use, as well as 
the form of the word itself, and its relation to Vasseur 
and VavasseuTy which cannot be satisfactorily explained from 
the Norse, it is almost certain that the word Vassal has come 
through the Celtic forms, and not through the Norse. It is 
evident from the foregoing and from what has been said in a Tribute of 
previous section^®^ of the Irish Bes-Tigi and the Welsh by vassal to 
Tba, that the Bes^ Owes, and Veisla were given by the vassal tobyWdto 
the lord, and not, as has heretofore been always assumed, by 
the lord to his retainers. Although these words originally 
implied meat and drink, they came to signify in time any 

“Vasallua ita dictua a vai»la, t.e., redditibus et fructibua praadii aut 
feudi, ut est In Hirdskru, ct inde Waishmm Tasaali dicti sunt. Lexk. Juris 
Sueio-Goth. Holmb. 1674. The Qirdskra is a collection of ancient Norwegian 
court laws. Veizia is from veiia^ to give, and as the Latin victus meat and 
drink, gave rise to vecHgal tribute, or originally the part of the vtefus due to 
the lord, so Veizia also signified the food for a banquet, and thedues or tribute 
in kind owed to the lord. 

AntCf p. cxxxix. et seq. 

15* B 
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rent or tribute paid by the Vasseur or the Vavasor to his lord, 
whether food, cattle, clothes, or arms. The greater vassals and 
Vavasors under the feudal system did not pay food tribute, di- 
rectly, as that would have been rather embarrassing than bene- 
ficial. They did so indirectly, however, for they undertook to 
bring into the field a certain number of armed men, who required 
Military ser- meat and drink, clothes and arms. Military service was not 
essential then the essential characteristic feature of vassalage, as every 
tic of vassal- free man was bound to appear in arms among the ancient Gauls, 
Germans, Britons, Irish, and other European peoples, but an 
incident of the growth of large states. 

THE EXECUTIVE GOVERNMENT OF ANCIENT IRELAND. 

The Kings or Chiefs. 

There is no certain evidence, as far as I know, that any of 
the states or Tuatha of the ancient Irish commonwealth were 
governed by a senate alone without a permanent head or chief, 
as it would appear from Caesar was the case in Gaul. In any 
case such exceptions must have been very rare, and belonged 
to remote times. The chief was called a Eig^ sometimes writ- 
ten shortly which corresponds with the Gaulish Rig-s or 
Ruc^ the Latin Reg-s or Rex. The corresponding personage 
among the German nations had different names — e g. in Anglo- 
Saxon he was Cyning, English, King, in Old High German, 
other Mmea Chufiinc, etc.^°® The term Cing also occurs in Irish as the 
equivalent of Rig, or, as an old gloss expresses it: “ Cing, i.e. a 
man who has excelled every Mai [prince or king] ; a man who 
has progressed above every File; it is a name for a man who 
is ennobled by having been placed above what is ennobled.**® 
found in Old Norse— the first being re- 

tg the 

409 ^0 should not be led astray as to the importance and dignity of the 
personages anciently called by the titles of Rex, Rix, Rig, Cguing, Konungr, 
ete., by thinking of them as we do of modern kings. Ireland was not the only 
country in which the title was extensively used ; the Herad kings of Sweden, 
and the Kings of Fylks in Norway, not to speak of war-kings and sea-kings, 
were quite as numerous as the kings of Tuaths in Ireland. King Alfred, in 
his version of Orosius, uses the title for the chiefs of Burhs or districts which 
probably corresponded to our Brvgh Bhailes. 

Vel MS. IJ. 3. 18. T.C.D. p. 213. 


Hie Rig or 
chief 


for the 
chief; 


among the 
Ho- men. 
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presented by Rihir^ and the second by Konungr. The latter 
has been derived from konr or kon^ man, ,or ill the sense 
of kyn = English kin^ genius, that is some one of family or 
of illustrious origin, like the Latin “ generosus”.^" Rig 
was a generic term, and included three ranks or classes 
kings/** The lowest of these was the Rig Tuatha^ also called 
Rig herif or king of horns; he was chief of one l^uath or Tricha 
CeeV^^ The second rank of king was the Rig M6r Tuatha, 
called in the Crith Gahlach^ a Rig Buiden, or king of com- 
panies/*^ The third, or highest class of kings, was the Rig 
Cuicidhi Rig Bunady Rig Rurech, or provincial king, and 
the high king of Eriu. The first of those names implied that 

Munch, op. cil. p. 166. Palgravo has suggested that it was connected 
with the Celtic Cenn, chief or head; but the old form would be cendy not cemi. 
The Irish Cing suggests the true origin of the word — to progress, to rise 
above. This title was given among the Irish only to those who excelled in 
noble deeds. among the Norsemen and Saxons, the title king was given 
only to those who had made great foreign expeditions. 

* ^ According to Ammianus Marcellinus, the Burgundians called their kii»g 
by the general name of Hendinos (28. 5). This is exactly the old German Cen- 
tems (Aenc?,=cc«C- Ulphilas translates ^yeputVy a ruler, by Kindins. This 
word is usually connected like the Norse Konungr or O.H.G. Chuninc with the 
root kin, gen; but it may be that kind and chun are also=AMncf in hundred. 
Indeed the curious rhunna occurs in the Salic Law for hundred (Tit. 80), and 
Ottfried has translated the centurion of the seventh chapter of St. Luke 
(v, 23), by Kuning (Libr. III., c. 2, v. 5), the same centurion being called by 
Ulphilas Hundafaths, and translated Hundredes Ealdor in Anglo-Saxon, and 
Hunno by Notker in the tenth century — a name which reminds us of the 
Hunones or Runnones, or judges of Hundreds (Halthaus, Gloss, v. Heune). 

413 «« jj-ijjg of one Tuaih, i.e. the king of one Tricha Cec?”, Vellum MS. 
IT. 3. 18. T.C.D. p. 101, b. Tuath, i.e. a territory. The kings of the three 
Tuatha, i,e. Corcortri, Gland Flathiusa, and Laigne [t.«. the O'Hara’s country] 
Booh of Ballymotey fol. 128, b, a. 

Tuathy ue. Tricha Ced. The Ollamh of poetry has the same Enecland as 
the king who has one whole Tuath, ue. Tricha Ced. Vel. MS. H. 2. 16. T.C.D. 
79. a. mid. 

The Rig Buiden, or Rig M6r Tuatha, was, according to the Crith 
Gablach (vol. ii., App., p. 602), a king of three or four Tuaths. The following 
passage from the laws shows that the usual number was at least four, bis own 
and three others, the kings of which owed him Ceilsinne. 

“ And he is not a Rig \M6r‘] Tuatha who has not three Ri Tuatha, i.e. he 
is not entitled to be called a Rig Tuatha unless he gives the reward of Tolon- 
tary CeiUimt to three Ri Tuatha**. MS, Brit. Mus,, Egerton, 88, 16, b. a. 
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he had five M6r Tiiaih kings under him,**'* and is doubtless 
connected with the ancient tradition referred to Ogdn M6r ^ — 
who is supposed to have reigned about three cen tunes 
before Christ — of the country having been divided into 
twenty-five districts or dynasties, forming a pentarehy. That 
some such division was made is probable, but the boundaries 
and extent of the original divisions must have been, in pro- 
cess of time, considerably changed, for not only did the single 
province of Munster contain as many Tuatha iis any two 
of the other provinces together, but the number of Tuatlis in 
the whole of Ireland, 184, would represent 46 M6t Tuaths, in- 
stead of 25, the number required to form the pcntarcliy. Even 
assuming that the original pentarehy consisted of East and 
West Munster, Connaught, Leinster, and Ulster — Meath con- 
sisting in the time of Ogetn of only one Tuath — we cannot 
get over the difficulty just stated, that the number of Tuatha 
in Ireland exceeds the number required to form tile pentarehy, 
unless we admit that the M6r Tuath originally consisted of 
seven Tuaihs. In any case the number of Tuatha in a 

M6r Tuath^ whatever it may have been originally, must have 
varied in time, and consequently the number of the second 
class of kings under a provincial king must have been diffe- 
rent at different periods. The Rig Tuatha was represented 
by the Ealdorman of the Hundred among the Anglo-Saxons. 
Bede*'* mentions that the continental Saxons were governed 
by lords, whom he calls satraps, each Pagus having one ; king 
Alfred, in his translation into Anglo-Saxon of Bede’s History, 
renders “satraps”*'^ by Ealdorman, so that we may assume 
that that was the name by which the ruler of the Centena 
or Hundred was known also in Germany. When war broke 

41ft « Five JRi Tuatha [i.e. Mor Tuatha] hath the king of a province 
five provincial kings hath the King of Eriu, from whom he receives rent and 
allegiance, and sufficient supplies [of] that which is contributed equally in 
allegiance to him, with a full supply of Breacans (mottled garments) and 
Cuilce (royal garments)”. MS. Brit. Mus.^ Egsrtorij 88, 15, b. a. 

Iltsi. EccU V. c. 10. 

U this term borrowed from the name of the Persian governors, or 
may it be connected with the Irish Sai Treab^ which is glossed Treaba, 
or tribe king, in MS. U. 8. 18. p. 14? 
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out, these magistrates cast lots as to who should be leader. 

This leader was the Dux of Tacitus, the Anglo-Saxon Here- Dux. 
toga the Fylkir of the Scandinavians, and the Er Toga elec- 
ted-chief, or Er Coga^ battle chief, . Rig Bidden or M6r 
Tuath king of the Irish,^’* Tacitus’ statement^*® that the kings 
were selected for their nobility, and the Duces or leaders for 
their virtue, implies that the latter were elective, and not 
exclusively taken from among the kings. In later times 
the office appears to have been confined to kings or ealdor- 
men of Hundreds, and in Ireland to whoever became king 
of the M6r Tuath. The Gerefa or Reeve of an English ThoEaWoi- 
Trithing, — which, as I have said before, appears to have cor- Trithing, 
responded to the M6r Tuath ^ — before whom were brought 
all causes that could not be determined in the court of the 
Hundred or Wapentake, w^as the executive officer of an Eal- 
dorman who corresponded in rank and jurisdiction to the J/(/ 7 *coiTespon- 
Tuath king. But we have no means of determining whether 
the former was the general of the levy of the whole Trithing, 
as the Irish king was, because, as the paramount king absorbed 
all the regal power of the sub-reguli, the latter sank into the 
condition of mere noblemen too early to leave after them suffi- 
cient traditional evidence of their character. 

Besides these three classes of kings, there was the paramount 
king, Ard Rig Erind^ or high king of Eriu, who resided at 
Tara until the middle of the seventh century. The kingdom 
of Meath, which originally consisted of only one Tuath^ but 
which, as I have already mentioned, was increased to eighteen,' 
was the appanage of the king of Tara. After the desertion of 
Tara, one of the provincial kings was usually paramount king. 

The Ard Rig corresponded to the British Gweledig^ and the 
Anglo-Saxon Bretwalda.*^^ 

The Hertugif Eertogi of the Alemanni, the Herizogo, HBrizoho of the 
Franks, the Hertug of the Belgians, and the Bertoge of the Old Saxons. 

When the small Scandinavian kings united for militarj purposes they also 
chose a leader. 

Germania^ c. \\i. 

The Kmg of Upsala, in Sweden, under the title of Eofdingt i.e. 
Eofud-ingfheadf was in very ancient times paramount king over the kings of 
Eeradt or Huo^eds. 
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Tijft office of 'Tlie^office of Ria or kinsf, whatever rank, was elective : 

hlngelec- f ^ , 

♦tve, ]>ut^ as among the German*^* nations, ’ he was not se- 
lected from the people at large, but. from the Damna 
Jlig or eligible members of the Flaih or lord class. The 
hereditary principle, however, so far existed, that the election 
.hnt confined was practically coiifined to the members of the same family. 
fMnilies ; The descendants and relatives of a king thus formed an exclu- 
sively royal class, analogous to the Anglo-Saxon Athelings or 
Clitones, the descendants of Woden, and the Bavarian Agilo- 
fings. The story told by Tacitus^®* of the Cherusci sending 
to Italy for a Romanized Cheruscan after the extinction of all 
the members of the royal family at home, majr he paralleled by 
similar instances of a strict adhesion to the royal line in Ire- 
land. This it was which made the preservation of the genea- 
logies of the royal houses so important ; and for this purpose 
they appear to have been critically examined and discussed at 
the general conventions of the states and provinces of Eriu ; 
when revised and approved of, they were recited at the fairs, so 
that they should be preserved in the memory of all, and be 
subject to the control of public opinion/*'!^ 

The Rig was not elected by the people at large, but by the 
AireSi the B6' Aires being apparently electors as well as the 
Flaths or land owners. If this were so, we may assume that 
the elective Aires or representatives of co-heirships had also a 
voice in the selection. In order to avoid the evils of disputed 
succession, and prevent family feuds, an heir or successor was 
nominated during the life-time of the king, and was called 
the Tanaiste. In the very early times the royal authority 
appears to have been generally transmitted in a direct line 
from father to son, the brother, however, sometimes succeed- 
ing. This would seem to show that the crown was bequeathed, 
or in other words, that each king chose hia successor, and 
that the strict law of tanistry is a development of later times. 
When the latter was in force, it is not clear whether the ruling 
chief nominated his successor or Tanaiste^ and then submitted 

Tacitus, Germania] c. vii. 

Annal., xi. c. 16. 

See Fair of Carman, vol. ii. App. p. 545, st, 65. 


The Rfff 
e’ect»d by 
the Aire$. 
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Ills name for confirmation to the electors, or that Tanaiate 
was elected without any legaj participation of the chief. The The election 
election of officials of the Flaih class took place at the resi-tookjjiace at 
dencG of the Bruighfer^ which appears to have been the official 
or office for all elections. Tlie candidates, accom- 
panied by their respective adherents, entitled to take part 
in the election, assembled at the Briigh or house of the 
Bruighfer^ and during three days discussed the merits of the 
candidates. Theoretically, the one elected should be the best 
entitled by right of blood, be the son and grandson of a Flath, 
possess sufficient property, and be without maim or defect, and 
of an unblemished character. The qualifications of a candidate 
king were similar ; he should be of the Damna -Ri^ .class, that is, 
of a family equal to that of a king. I do not know whether 
his election took place also at the house of the Bruig/ifer, but 
it is very probable that it did. When elected he was 
publicly proclaimed and inaugurated at a general public 
assembly, at a place set apart for that purpose. 

The Irish Rig was, in the strictest sense of the word, a The power 
limited monarch. His rights, privileges, and duties were all 
carefully laid down in the laws, and, except in degree, they do 
not appear to have differed from those of any other Aire. The 
value of his oath as a compurgator was fixed like that of any 
other free man. He could act as bail, or surety, or witness, 
within limits apparently equally fixed. He was also entitled 
to the special damages called Enecland or honour-price, and 
to Dire^ the Wergild of the Anglo-Saxons. It is worthy of 
notice that among all the kings of the Germanic nations, those 
of the Anglo-Saxons were the only ones who had a distinct 
Wergild. Whetlier they formed a real exception in this 
respect, or that the evidence of the existence of a Wergild is 
extant only in their case, remains for future investigation. 

One half of the Anglo-Saxon king’s Wergild belonged, under 

*** Cf. Foradh^iliQ place of assembly at Terra, and Latin, Forum. ‘ Tho ,, 

English jPoiV, French Foirty are almost certainly cognate with the Irish 
Forus and Foradh. Skinner was, therefore, right in connecting them with 
Forum. The Irish Forus agrees fully with the first part of Varro’s definition 
of a Forum : Quo conferrent suas controversias, et quae vendere veltent, et 
quaequo ferrent, Forum appellarunt”. Dt Lingua Latina, Libr. IV. 
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the name of Cyne-hot^ to the nation. In Ireland part of every 
Direy and consequently of that of a Rig^ perhaps one-third, be- 
longed to the state as a fine for violation of the Cain or national 
Extent of law ; tliis part constituted the Dire Meha-Cana.*^^^ The right of 
eanctunrj o ^ \[\^q otlicr lights, was one of degree 

and not of kind, as it diflcred from that of any other Aire only 
in the extent of the domain of sanctuary or Maigin Ligona. 
This domain appears to have been coextensive with the Faitche 
or lawn that surrounded each Dun, The mode in which the 
limits of this domain were determined by throwing the Cnair- 
seek, I have already described.**® The Cnairsech was, I believe, 
of tiie fico- something like a sledge hammer, and was thrown by a B6-Aire 
when sitting at his door ; the distance to which he cast it was the 
measure of his lawn and the extent of his domain of sanctuary, 
of nobles The lawn of AiQ Aire Desa or lowest grade of Flath was 
equal to two throws ; and each grade of Aire above the latter 
had double the extent of the grade next below him, up to the 
Eig^ whose sanctuary extended to the distance of sixty-four 
of p«)rjnciai throws. The Eig Eurechs^ or provincial kings, the Ard 
Eig or high king of Ireland, and the Comarh of St. Patrick, or 
archbishop of Armagh, were entitled to the same extent of 
Tho FofflcA lawn. The Eig Tuatha^ Ol wounded, was entitled, like all 

or leech fee, , ^ /. i / t 

etc-ofaijivother tree men or the territory, to rolacli or maintenance 
from the tribe or Fme of the person that wounded him, 
and to be maintained, together with a retinue of ten persons, 
until he was cured. This maintenance, which corresponded to 
the Anglo-Saxon “ Leech-fee”, also included Fochraic and Log 
Leaga or the fee of the Liag or Leech, that is, the surgeon, and 
ajid of a the cost of his medicines, etc.**' The Eig M6r luatha was not 
’carried to the house of the person who injured him, but was 
entitled to be paid at home ; and pending the treatment of the 
wound, he could demand security for his sick-bed expenses to 
the extent of twenty-four cows. 


CyM in CyM-B6tf and the Welsh Cwyn, a plaint, represent the Irish 
Cain; the latter word is sometimes used to denote a plaint or suit under 
Cdm-law ; this fact suggests an explanation of the use of the word in Welsh 
in the sense of a plaint. 

Ante, p. cliv. **' Criih Gablach, vol. ii. App. p. 476, n.n. 49S, 499. 
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The Irish of whatever rank, was always surrounded a not 

^ “ permitteil to 

by state ; he was precluded from doing any servile work under 
penalty of being refused his supplies and of being placed 
on ti level with plebeians, or of going about unattended, 
except in sowing time, when he might travel with two 
attendants and a judge. On all other occasions he 
neyed accompanied by his Dam or retinue, tliat of the tribe 
king or Rig T uatha consisting of twelve persons, of the Rig M6r 
TuatJia of eighty, and of the Rig Rurech^ or provincial king, of 
thirty. The Irish Ddm corresponded to the Anglo-Saxon 
Geferscipe or Folgoth^ in the latter of which we recognize the 
German Gefolge* » The retinue of the Rig Mur Tuatha or Rig 
Buiden^ that is, king of companies, was much larger than even 
that of a provincial king, and was evidently a military escorts 
for he commanded in time of war two or three battalions of seven 
hundred men each. The Ddm was composed, among others, composition 
of the'childrcn of princes kept in fosterage, of the more adven- 
turous of the noble youths of the tribe, and often of foreigners 
living as guests with the prince. It tlius resembled the 
“ comites” of the German piinces, as described by Tacitus.*^® 

In Ireland the number was fixed by law, and we may presume 
that it was so likewise in Gaul and Germany. But rich princes 
prided themselves on being surrounded by a brilliant and richly 
armed retinue; thus the Alamannish king Chrodomar is said 
to have had a retinue of two hundred.^*® A retinue of 
fifty or three times fifty was considered splendid in Ireland, 
as we find these numbers frequently given in the ancient tales. 

All FlathSf and B6 Airesy of and above, the rank of a persons en- 
Bruighfer, were entitled to a Ddm or retinue. But kings, Mm. 
their Tanaisis, and certain of the higher Flaths, who were 
officers of state, as I shall describe in the next section, were 
also entitled to a second kind of retinue called a Foleith,Th9Fotenh, 
This word, as I have pointed out in a note to the Crith Gab* 
lachj*^ is connected with Leet or “ Leta”, and the retinue so 
designated consisted of the suitors of the courts, whom those 
entitled to have a Foleith, that is, the sokemen, or Sic Oe^ who 

Germania^ c. 13. *** Ammianus Marceilinufl, Rtrum Ge»t, 1. xvi, c. 12. 

«« Uott 333, voL ii. App. p. 498. 
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possessed rights of jurisdiction, had with them when holding 
those courts. The Foleiih of a Rig Tiiatha consisted of 
nine suitors, that of his Tanaist of eight, that of a Rig Mot 
Tuatha of twelve, while that of the Rig Rurech, or provincial 
king, extended to seven hundred. I shall have something 
further to say on this subject when describihg the judicial 
system. 

'TXitAmut A king also had a special body-guard consisting of four 
w Ambus; Called in the Crith Gahlacli^ Amus. That tract affords 

us a curious insight into the class of persons who formed this 
body-guard, namely, those condemned to death and pardoned, 
persons liberated from the gallows or whose life had become for- 
feitfor debt, that is, who had become “ addlctus”, in the sense of 
that term in Roman law, and whose life the king had perhaps pur- 
chased at the legal price fixed in such cases ; or lastly, such as he 
freed from the servitude of base /^o^/mc/i-ship, or base Fuidir- 
ship. On the other hand we are told that he should not have 
a man whom he saved on the battle-field, who had been forced 
to retreat, or had been wounded in combat, one condemned to 
the duties of the office as a punishment, or selected as a 
favourite. We find this term Amus or Ambus^ elsewhere 
applied to mercenaries in. the pay of a chief; and we may 
therefore assume that, as in the case of the Ddm^ wealthy and 
ambitious chiefs endeavoured to keep as many of this class 
represented of retainers as they could about them. The Amus or Ambus 
are the Ambacii of the Gauls, and Caesar’s remark*^* that 
the Gaulish nobles surrounded themselves with Ambacti and 
clients, which they considered a mark of favour and of 
powerf is eq[Rally applicable to Irish chiefs. The Gaulish 
Ambaciiis IS generally considered to have been a servant 
or attendant;^®* and the function given to the Irish Amus 
in the Critk Gablach corresponds with this view. But 
whether of low or high birth, both were undoubtedly military 

De Bell Gall.j vi. c. 16. 

Amhactus apud Ennium lingua Gallica servus adpellatur. Pompeius. 
Fe8tUs.-^Z>e verborum significatwne.^ Jacob Griram considered Ambactua to 
have been borrowed from the Gk)thic Andbahta, Diefenbach {Otiginea Euro- 
paeae, 226) seems to think the converse was the more probable. The evidence 
of borrowing on either side is however very weak, at the same time that there 
are many reasons for supposing that the Gaulish and Gothic words are 
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retainers. Caesar mentions a superior class of Gaulish mill- The soidurii. 
tary retainers the SolduriL Judging from his description of 
this class of retainers, they must have been the sons of the 
better classes, who, not having much property, attached them- 
selves to some wealthy and warlike chief, at whose expense 
they lived in free companionship. The Dam of an Irish 

cognate. The later forms in the Germanic languages are more like the 
Gaulish than the Gothic word. These words sometimes denote persons 
of low position, and sometimes officers of high rank, but in neither .case ex- 
clusively military. Ttie Gothic Andbalil was not a mere servant, as is shown 
by the contrast of the word with Skulks in Ulphilas: “StolSuu skalkosjah 
Andbahtos”, the servants and the Andbahios stood (./o/m, c. xviii. 18). The 
Anbyht Scenlcas, or servants over other servants^ of the fragment of the Anglo- 
Saxon poem nf Judith, agrees with the Gothic meaning. The form Ombeht^ 
or Ombihty is used in Beowulf for officers of very high rank. Thus the 
Warder of the Sea is called a fearless Omhekl (679), and Wulfgary a Wendisli 
chief, describes himself as the Ar and Ombiht^ that is messenger and OniUht 
of King Hrothgar (077). Again, the Ombi/it Thegne^ to whom Beowulf gives 
his armour and bids hold the war gear (1361), performed the function of an 
esquire. In the Khy thmic Chronicle Ambac/U is used to qualify Lude, people, 
that is to designate persons holding office (c. 68). The form Aombetsman is 
given in an edict of Magnus Kricson, king of Sweden, of the year 1344, to 
his viceroy in Norway. The Norse forms are almost always applied to per- 
sons of low birth. Thus, in the Rigmiad, one of the daughters of Thrael and 
Thye is Amhdlt {sir, 13), that is, “servant maid”, a meaning which it also has 
in another of the poems of the poetic Edda, Oddrunargratr {sir. 28). In the 
Hervarar Saga {Add. MSS. Brit. Mus. 11, 108, c. 18, f. 14, b.), King Humli, 
we are told, was excited because Hlothr was called the son of an Ambdtt 
which proves that that term implied a woman of low condition. On the other 
hand, in the Saga of Harald the fair haired, a woman of high birth is called 
the King’s Ambdtt {Horald^s Saga kins hdrfagra^ c. 40). The i)er 5 ons com- 
posing the Avius of a king, according to the Crith Gablach (vol. ii., App., p. 

609), are clearly slaves, and are limited to four. In other documents, however, 
the number mentioned is often considerable, and the persons composing it are 
sometimes of a superior class, but have generally the character of mercenaries. 

Thus, in the poem quoted in tlie Lectures (Lects. xvi. and xviii., vol. i., pp.^843 
and 389), the retinue of liaghullachy king ot Connaught, who died a.d. 646, was 
composed on one occasion of ten hundred Amuis, the sons “of warriors and of 
noble farmers”. Again, in Ciued O’llartagan’s poem on Tara, attributed to 
the middle of tlie tenth century, he speaks of a great house or barrack of thou- 
sands of Amuis (Lect., vol. i., p. 378). And again, in the account of the battle 
of Ahnhain^ fought a.d. 718, we are told that Fergal MacMaoileduin^ monatth 
of Eriu, and she thousand of his AmAuis, were killed {Ltct., vol. i., p. 889),. . 

De Bell Gall., 1. iii. c. 24. The champions of the royal branch of 
Ulster under Conchobar Mac Nessa, the Gamannam of Connaught under 
diad, and the Clanna Deagadh of Munster, under Cufbi Mac Dairen appear tn * 
have belonged to this category. ^ t 
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prince consisted of persons of tliis class, who were very nume- 
rous, and were the source of much evil in Ireland as well 
as in Gaul For all these different retainers the Rig and 
other FlathSi held free table, and regaled them in lieu of 
pay. In the Crlth Gablach we are told that “a king who 
knows a king’s lawful rights will regale his hosts bountifully 
after meals” and that he was not a lawful Flath who did not 
distribute ale on a Sunday. 

Theking‘8 The law also prescribed the number, size, and character of 
DUn. the king’s houses, — that is, their minimum dimensions ; but it is 

to be presumed that any one rich enough could build himself 
larger and more splendid residences. Each king should possess 
at least three chief residences, and each of these should be sur- 
rounded by walls and a ditch, that is, should be a Dun,*^^ The 
right to have a Dun^ that is, walls or mounds of earth and a ditch 
filled with water — which fulfils the conditions of the old gloss, 
two walls with water — was a privilege apparently of kings 
only. The house and Dun of a king were built at the expense 
The Diin of of the territory. The Dun of a Rig Eurech appears to have 
%urech. bcen surrounded by a second rampart called Drecht GiaL- 
nai or ditch of the Gialls or hostages.”*®® This second ram- 
part seems to have been intended for the greater security of 
the Gialls or hostages which every king received as pledges 
of allegiance, and without which he was not considered to be a 
true king.*®’' The Rig Tiiatha did not require such security, 
for all those from whom he claimed Ceihine or homage lived 
within his territory; but the provincial king required special 
pledges, from all the sub-reguli under them, and the means of 
securing their safe keeping. 


Vol. ii., App. p. 510. 

Every king is a pauj)er who hath not three chief residences ; that is, it 
is three chief residences each king is entitled to have, i.e. three houses, or 
three Dum'*\ MS. H. 3. 18. T.C.D. p. 560, 

Crith Gablachf vol. ii. App. p. 608. 

^ ‘^He is not a king* who has not hostages in locks, and who does not 
receive Cis Flatha (tribute) fsom Flalhs. That is, he is not entitled to be 
called a king unless he has hostages for the fulfilment of his kingship, or his 
C€ihine^ On. his Daer. AkUlne (base tenants), to give him Brakk (malt)”. 

“To whom the Cain tributes are not paid (i.e. liis Smachts), When a king 
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The interior arrangements of a house such as was suitable 
for , the reception of a king are given in some detail in the 
Crith Gablach in the account of the Bruditiy or residence of 
the royal Bruighfer JJaderga, and in that of the feast of Bricriu 
and other tales, but at present I am only concerned with the va- 
rious officials who surrounded the Ard Big Erind CowaiVe Household 
M6r^ for they give us an idea not only of the various atteu-KingofEriu. 
dants and household servants, but of the elements of the Dam, . 
which of course comprised many persons in addition to his mili- 
tary escort. Besides a suite of nobles, visitors, and hostages, 
numbering sixty, among whom were his three sons, twenty- 
seven British nobles in exile, nine Saxons, and three Piets, there 
were three royal druids and jugglers, three poets, three judges, 
nine harpers, nine pipe players, three ordinary jugglers, three 
jesters, three head . charioteers, nine apprentice charioteers, 
three equerries, three swine herds, three janitors, two wardens,'- 
nine guardsmen, that is, his military escort properly speaking, 
eight swordsmen in charge of hostages, three cooks, two 
table attendants, three drinkbearers, six cup-bearers, and 
lastly the house steward or Rcctaire, who superintended all, 
and corresponded probably with the Pincerna or butler of 
the Anglo Saxon and other mediaeval courts. The prevalence 
of the number three, and of the multiples of it, six, nine, and 
twenty-seven, in this list is remarkable,-- even the eight 
guardsmen who guard the hostages make with the latter nine. 

This circumstance shows, however, that the numbers are ima- 
ginary, — ^it is in fact only a poetical description, but one 
showing, nevertheless the general character of a king’s retinue 
on ordinary occasions. 

gets these tributes of acknowledgment it is then his Dire must be appro- 
priate , without falsehood in his deeds or injustice to his people— f.e. v'hen he 
receives the allegiance, or the hold, we have before mentioned, t.e. it is then 
he is entitled to the full Enecland of a king, i.e. when he holds these ac- 
knowledgments of allegiance, namely, hostages and Cu (tribute) and Smacht 
(fines), i.e. for his giving judgment, or Fiadnam (witnessing), or for settling 
any unlawful charge, t.c. not to betray [oppress] the nobles. It ia 
lawful for him to betray the ignoMe, ie. by making a gu fergaih (false tea* 
tifloation) in law, or in a case of death orwounding, or in a case of theft 
upon his people; for if he be guilty of any of these improprieties he is not 
entitled to honour or kingship in fulness”. MS. 2 . 16 . T. C.D. 
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Revenue of a 'J'lie revenue of a kinff consisted of the Gis Flatha or rents 

king. ° 

and subsidies of his Flaths if a Rig TuatJia^ and of the sub- 
reguli.if a high king; of the Taurcrecli or stipend which he 
received from the paramount king as laid down in Leabhar 
na g-Ceart^ or Book of Rights ; of waifs and property for which 
there was no legal heir; a share of Dire and Sdrugud^ and 
apparently of certain legal fees for judgment in the high 
courts; a share of the booty in war;’®*’ and Rachts, or special 
levies, etc. Each king had likewise his own estate from 
which he received: 1. the produce of his own demesne, 2. the 
rents of his Fuiiirs^ 3. the Biaiad of his Daev Ceilesj 4. the 

Thematd- Bes Twi ofhis Saev Chiles, and 5. the Faine Maiqhdena or 

en s mar- . ^ . . 

riugeiing. maiden’s marriage ring/®® The latter was the equivalent of 
the Welsh Gobyr merch or Amobyr^ or king’s share of the 

All illustration of the right of a king to a share of the war-booty is to 
be found in the Tocmorc Bee Fola, edited by B. O’Looney, Proceedings of 
the Royal Irish Academy, Irish MSS. Series, vol. i., pp. 182-183. 

<39 rpjjg Paine Maigdene, or maiden’s ring, is not to be confounded with the 
marriage ring put on the bride’s finger at tho marriage ceremony. It was a 
tribute due to the king on the marriage of every maiden within his territory 
There is no reason to suppose that the payment of this tribute was confined 
to the daughters of Aires, but was paid as in other countries by all women 
When the maiden was the daughter of an Aire, the tribute was paid apparently 
by herself; in the caseotBolhachs and Fuidirs, it was no doubt paid by the lord 
on whose estate they were, except in the case of Fuidirs who possessed a com- 
plete homestead, or the Cuig Rath Cedach. Instead of a ring, the bride could 
give her bridal garments. The amount of this tribute appears to have varied 
from three Screpalls to an ounce of gold. The following passage from tho 
third chapter of an ancient Irish life of Saint Maighncan not only proves the 
existence of this tribute, but also the important fact that the right to it could 
be granted to the Church. 

“ Bishop Maighnean an^jomman of Loch Uair [Lough Owel in Westmeath] 
then took leave, embraced, and blessed each other. Maighnean on this occa- 
sion preached sermons to Diarrnait, son of Fergus Cerrbheoil, i.e. to the king 
of Eriu [a.d. 638 to 658]. When Lomman of Loch Uair heard the terrors 
of the Day of Judgment, and the severe judgments of the Holy Trinity, he 
shouted in loud lamentation in presence of the king and his people. When 
the king’s people heard the admonitions, severe judgments, and hard sayings 
of the holy cleric, nine-and-twenty of them departed this false world in 
presence of the king; and Liarmait, son of Fergus, also made hlfH)wn peace 
with God from that forth; and he gave his Coibsena (confessions) and gr«|t 
A/mona (alni8)"to Maighnean, i.e. a Screapall from every iiose^ and au Gtngf 
(an ounce) of gold from every virgin daughter on lier iirst espousal tb a. mant 
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bride price”. The king, was also entitled to his maintenance, 
and that of his legal suite, when travelling through his territory, 
cither for collecting his tribute, making a judicial eyre, or 
holding an assembly, or, in fact, when engaged in any affair 
of state. The other Flatlis of the Tuath might' be considered 
as the vassals of the Rig^ and the B6~ Aires ^ who received 
Taurcrecii from one of those FlatJis^ as vavasors. The Rig 
Tuatha was in turn a vassal of the higher king, and so on. 

THE EXECUTIVE GOVERNMENT OF ANCIENT IRELAND. 

The Nobility and Officers of State* 

The ancient Irish, or at least some of the medieval scribes. Preference 

of tlie an* 

attached considerable importance to the numbers three and^iont in^h 
seven. In the foregoing section we have had an illustration numbers', 
of the occurrence of three, and its multiples, the square and 
cube. The Crith Gahlach and other law tracts afford us many 
examples of the number seven : thus we have seven grades of 
Bd-AireSf*^^ seven grades of Flatlis^ seven grades of poets or 
Files i etc. ; again, all the qualifications of the Oc-Aire are either 
seven or a multiple of it, seven cows, seven sheep, seven pigs, 
land sufficient for three times seven cows ; and again, the seven 
prime possessions of every B6-Aire^ namely, a house, a mill or 
a share in it, and in the multure or dues in meal paid for its 
use,^*^ a kiln, a barn, a shcep-pen, a calf-house, a pig-sty^^ 

The same phenomenon appears in Wales, where the well- 
kpown Triads afford us striking examples of the preference for 
the number three. The council of Elders of the Cantref, or 

Or if she should prefer it rather than [to pay] the king’s stewards, she 
may give the garments and hlothes which she wore [at her marriage]. 4 

The king also gave to him the materials of a TVosefan and a Bflchall^Si pastoral 
staff) of the gold which he got in ransom Hi the foreigners. Maighnean s 
sermon at L&ch Uair at that time was noble, And his covenant with the king 
of Erin. He gave his blessing to Diarmait and to his descendants after him, 
and he said untO’him!*MiBericordia Domini super nos, super fflios vestPos”. 

■--'MS. Brit Mu8, Egerionf 91yt lOS* ' 

Made eight in the Crith Gablq^ by counting the two classes of Fer~ 
traveriers, or defendants, etc. 

li ^ttite clW tlat B&^Aires of every clas^ were entitled to * 
w^;they had; only A share in the mill. It is ei^ressly stated 
that this was entitl^ to " 

: '■ . Tfi** 
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jBywxviaid CantreVf consisted of scven.^^* As this council 
corresponded to the Irish Sahaid^ or council of the Ale House, 
those seven members doubtless represented likewise as many 
thii had per. distinct ranks or officers. The preference for seven in the num- 
ticai import- ber of ranks of Aires, poets, etc., seems, however, to have had 
no political importance, for, in order to make up seven ranks 
of B6’ Aires, various classes of persons not in full possession of 
their rank, such as minors, traversers in cases of homicide, 
debtors under bail, etc., included under the designation Fer- 
midha, are included. Besides, we find in another law tract 
published in the Appendix,^*® that there were twenty- sik 
classes of society, a number which is not a multiple of seven. 
In this last we find the king, the juggler, the spendthrift, the 
constehle, and the judge mingled together. We may, there- 
fore, pass over this question of number, and describe, as far 
as there are materials available, the nature and functions of 
such of the grades of the nobility or FlatJis, and of the B6- 
Aires, as held special offices. 

Thesoc-mea Besides the Fig and his Tanaiste, there were three other 
^ socmen in each Tuath, the Aire Forgaill, the Aire Tuisi, and 
the Ard, — their relative ranks being in the descending 

I > \ order in which I have named them. 

ThB^thrie In some law tracts mention is made of three ranks of Aires 
Aov/ftfr- Forgaill,*** and as it is not likely that there was more than one 
officer of this rank in each Tuath, it is probable that the three 
alluded to corresponded to the three ranks 6f kings. In any 

Triodd Dyvnwel JUoelmwd, 88, 1 62, 225^An6ient Lat/tfs InstittUea of 

888, etc. 

-^VoLa;p.618. 

;444 »t The three 4«Ve» For^aiW,— their three ; fifteen cowi, eighteen 

cows, and twenty-seven cows. Their three properties in C^t7MMhifty4wo 
^ Cedes, thirty-seven Cedes, and an equal number wiffi the king hath the hi|^St 
, Jdre, Their three Foesams— twenty days is the Faesam of thya two lowef 
.dtrd^, twenty-four hath the highest ilire. Thirty ere the company of the 
two lower Aires when making Cdin [i.e, adjudicating on dises coming under 
Cdtn or statute-law, or assisting in the Enactment of hew ^tathtei], and cMa 
(inter-territorial contracts)”. MS, H, i, 22. 2* OfD. p. 64, ■; 

It is evident &on| a comparison of this passage with the^aribf 
G^laeh which describes the Aire ForpOtV/, that the pdvilegci and' 
tions of ibftt officer varied according to place and lime. . ? 
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case, every king, of whatever rank, had his Aire Forgaill^ Who 
acted as his chancellor, held his court, had jurisdiction over the 
common land of the Tuatk^ determined the rights of each Fine^ 
.authorized the taking possession of escheated lands by the , 
king’s ifaer, exercised supervision over Chiefs of Kindred as 
regards the rights of minors, testified as to the character, 
status, and property qualification of the suitors at courts and 
of candidates for office, and many other duties. The Welsh The x(r<i 
Canghellor the representative of the Aire ForgaiU^ and weish con^. 
like the latter, held the king’s court both when the king was chancellor, 
present and when he was absent. He had power to order or 
forbid the arrest of persons, to issue mandates and ordinances, 
and was free and unfettered in the exercise of his functions. 

His executive officers were called Rhingyl: they appear to 
have corresponded in some respects to the Aire Cosraing or 
official Aire Fine. 


The Aire Tuisi^ according to the Crith Oablach^ came nextthe^'i<»-« 
in rank to the Aire ForgailV^^ We are told that he was in 
the free pay of the king, had twelve riding steeds, a golden 
bridle and a silver bridle. The word Tuisi means leading, end 
is cognate with the Latin Dues or Dux^ A.S. Here-to^, so 
the Aire Tuisi was probably the commander of the levy of the 
TuatU. The word 'Taoisechy a leader or captain, was probably the Taotueh 
at first applied only to the Rig Tuaihay but was afterwards ex-tim^T 


According to the following passage from another MS. tlio /lrre Arrfwas 
of higher rank than the Atre Tuisi : 

“ 'Ihe Aire Ard: twelve cows are his Eneclandf ten persons are fUltite-^ 
tinue on FechtFeUy mid on Foluch Oihrusa; fifteen dftys are his ftiU**Faesa»i ’ 
and sixteen Chiles are his wealiliiii Cdles; he has twenty-four persons 

when making Cdin and Cairde ; twenty-seven cows are his wdlHth in cows ; 
thirty sheep make his property in sheep ; he has tiurty couples upon cosh'eilug 
from the Kalends to S^retide. He has the land of three times sevd^ CmdUy 
a plough withlts legiU accoaipwiments, a kiln, a mill, and a barn’V 

“ 1 he Aijre Tuise : hifie cows are his Eneclandf eight persons are his fuU>re- 
tinue on Fecht Feley and; on Jo W Othrma; ten days are his ftiU F^esm 
of food and He to fourteen CeiUs; he has twenty persons when ^ 

making a afid a Catrefs; he has twenty couples on eoshering from 
ihe Shroyeti^ tifrent^wo cows make his property in cows; 

thlitjr she^ his property In sheep He^ has^ land W^ient for thrie 
thnesjieven He to a plough with Us legal a^Compenimeats, 

amUl,and'aha^»^ 
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tended to commanders of all ranks, from the TaoiseeJi nonhair ^ 
or leader of nine men, to the commander of a battalion, or Aire 
Tuisii and ultimately even to civil ofEcers. According to the 
A nnals of the Four Masters, Ollamh Fodhla, one of the most 
celebrated of the ancient pagan law-givers of Eriu, “ appointed 
a Taoisech over every cantred, and a Brugad over every Baile, 
who were all to serve the king”. Here Taoisech is used 
in the sense of prince or chief, like the corresponding Welsh 
the Welsh Tywysawg, which is the title used for the chief princes in 
Tvyiawn. 'VV’clsh chroniclcs after the death, in 1137, of Gruffyth 
ap Cynan who was the last prince called Brennin or king. 
According to Keating, the leader of a battalion of the militia or 
Fianna of Fmd MacCumhaill was called Cath Mhiledh, the 
leader of a hundred Cendfedhna Cid, while the word Taoisech 
was only applied to the commanders of fifty, twenty-seven, and 
nine men respectively.^^® Among the highest officers of the 
king of Ua Maine, on the other hand we find the commander 
of the cavalry called Taoisech Scuir, the master of his banquets, 
Taoisech com oil, and his treasurer the Taoisech Eallaigh. 
Thei<r« Ncxt in rank to the Aire Tuisi came the Aire Ard or high 
Aire* His title of high comes perhaps from the circumstance 
that he was the first of the Aires in an ascending scale who 
had “ sac and soke”, that is, the right to hold a manorial court. 
According to a law tract published in the Appendix,**^ the 
he acted Aire Forgaill and the Aire Ard are considered to be one and 
Eng’s ioer the Same person, and his retinue when holding a court is stated 
steward; to be thirty — the number assigned to the Aires Forgaill of the 
second and third grades, in the passage quoted in a preceding 
note from the MS, H* 4. 22, in the Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin. It is probable that the Aire Ard may have been the 
Maer or high steward of the king. In Wales the Maer was the 
next in rank to the Canghellor: indeed the two offices were often 
held by the same person. They were both entrusted with the 
management of the crown estate, th^ kept order among the 
occupiers of the royal mensal lands and terra regie or crown 
lands, took possession of,heirless properly, etc. , constituflhg^he 
king’s waste, and determined all disputes and feuds feelween4he 
Lcct. Vol. i. p.8SU Vol.ii. p.675., 
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ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 


In all countries and at all times judicial functions have been 
performed by legislative bodies. The power of making a law 
and of putting it in force, were among all ancient nations inse- 
parable. To secure the freedom of the one and the impartiality 
of the other, as well as from necessity, the two functions have 
always been more or less separated according as a nation ad- 
Leguiatir® vanccd in political organization. Although it is probable that 

and Judicial ^ ° i i i i it n 

functions se- courts wcie generally, if not always, held at assemblies ot the 

parated in ^ i j i i • 

Ireland at an people, at which othcr busmcss was also transacted, the legis- 

•arly pei'iod. . 

lative and judicial functions appear to have been fully separa- 
ted in Ireland at the earliest period of which we have any defi- 
nite information. 

iriah term The Irish term for a judicial court is Airechty which implies 
• that the judges and suitors were Aires. Exclusive of the 
Brugh Court, which was, as I have said, more an arbitration 
Five distinct than a law court, we find mention made of five distinct courts, 
iroiMd, namely: the Airecht Foleithy the Air edit Urnaidiy the Airedit 
Fodeisiriy the Faeb Airedit, and the Cul Airecht 
The Airech The Aivecht Foleithy or court of the Foleith is of special 
conrt-Leet. interest, because, judging not only by its lunctions but by its 
name, it was the exact representative of the Court-Leet and 
Sheriffs Tourn of Anglo-Saxon and early Norman times. 
In every Tuath, as I have already pointed out, three Aires in 
addition to the Rig were entitled to a Foleith or attendance of 
suitors, and to hold a court, — these were the three highest 
Aires of the class of Flaths, Such Aires were called Sic Oc oi 
Sicc Occy or in English legal phraseology they had ‘‘sac and 
soc”. This court appears to have been formed of the Airea 
Cosraing or Aires Fine, that is, of the Chiefs of Kindred, who> 
as we have seen, represented the Anglo-Saxon Reeves of town- 
ships, and of the other chief men of a Fine, who were entitled 
to act as Naidms or knotmen, Eaiihs or jurors, and Fiadnasa 
^ or witnesses,-— terms which I shall describe more fully subse- 
quently.*^* 

*7* ** Airecht Foleith, It is in it that Nadmann, and Rathay and Fiadnasa 
remain. Mk Cor mbel [t.e. the binding men, the Chiefs of Kindred] do not 
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Although the Court Leet existed amongst the Anglo-Saxons, 
the name appears first in Domesday Book. The Irish term 
Foleith corresponded to the Leode of the Anglo-Saxons, and 
may be translated by the modern German Geleute^ that is, a 
suite of persons accompanying a lord or high personage. 

Tacitus’ account of the mode of dispensing justice among the 
ancient Germans, is a description in general terms of the 
Avreclit Foleith of the Irish.^^® The ancient German court was 
held in the open air at some place indicated by a tree or a stake 
stuck in the ground. In Ireland the court was also held in an 
open field, a pole being stuck in the ground as a symbol of 
authority. This pole was called a Dos AirechtUy or court pole, 
and was carried by a special officer called a Domire. 

The Airecht UrnaidL*^^ or Court of Pleas, appears to have Th« 
been a court tor the hearing or cases concerning property of 

other matters involving technical law. The judges of those 
courts were Bretheman or Brehons, and the lower grades of 
advocates and attorneys pleaded in them. 

We find mention made of a district magistrate called a 
midy who either held a separate court for hearing minor cases, 
somewhat like a modern Civil Bill Court, or sat as one of the and sre^a 
judges of the A irecht Urnaidiy or acted perhaps in both capaci- ^**^”*^*’ 
ties. The Neirnid also acted as a kind of propositus, and had 
mensal land assigned to him. He is also mentioned as the re- 
ceiver of chief rents. The rules and precedents of these courts 
were called Bretha Neimidh, 

This word Neimid is of great interest. In the first place it connection 
reminds us of the Nemedians, one of the earliest races said to with per- 
have colonized Ireland, and from whom our legendary history cai, and to- 

° pographlcal 

come among an 7 other class, the otlier classes do not go amongst them ; they * 
deliberate upon what is just so as to come with a clear remembrance [deci- 
sion] before the court”.— iif/S. T,C.D, H, 3. 18, p,57, b. 

“ Eliguntur in iisdetn conciliis et principes, qui jura per pagos vicosque 
reddunt. Centeni singulis ex plebe comites, consilium simul et auctoritas, 
adsunt”.— Dc Situ et Mor, Ger,y c. xii 

Airecht Urnaidi, In it are the parties to the suits, and the advocates * 
purifying the judgments [i.e. each advocate pleading his client's cause, and 
thus assisting to purify the judgment, that is to arrive at a just decision], while 
the judges are reviewing and expounding [the law of] the case”.— ilf jS. tl, 8. 

18.p. 6. b. 
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derives the two great races which afterwards successively held 
the sovereignty of Ireland— the Firholgs and Tuatha Di 
JDamndj and of the leader of that race Neimid.*^^ Again, seve- 
ral ancient peoples and places are mentioned, in the names of 
which we have probably the same root: for example, the 
Gaulish tribe name of or Nemetes, who appear to 

have worshipped a goddess, called Nemetona ; the Belgic town 
of the Atrebati, Nemetocenna; Avy ovarovifisTOv in Gaul; 
Tasinemetum in Noricum; Medionemeton in Britain, and 
Ne/iErd/Spi-ya in Spain. And again the word Nemcton occurs 
in the inscription of Vaison in the sense of sacred, while the 
word Nimidas in a rubric of the Indiculus Superstitionura et 
Paganiarum of the Council of Liptinse of the year 743, sig- 
nifies sacred groves.^®® In an Armoric charter of 1031 a 
similar grove is called a Nemet, The term was applied not so 
much to a grove as to a retired place used for religious rites ; 
and as the administration of justice was always connected with 
religious rites among primitive peoples, the priest being often 
judge also, a Nemet was also a place,— generally a wood, — 
where a court was held. This, according to some, is the mean- 
ing of the Drunairnetos of the Gauls of Asia Minor, the prefix 
dru indicating that it was situated in an oak wood, while, 
others think that the word might be explained as Dru-n^-atf 
the sacred place of the Druids.*®® 

tnd with There is an obvious connection between Nemet a place 

•he Scandi- . , , * 

aavian where a court was held, and the Scandinavian tribunal of 
twelve men, a Nemda, The Heraththing, or assembly of the 

Neimid also occurs as a proper name at a later period. In the Annals of 
the Four Ma&ters we are informed under the year a.d. 165, that Conaire^ son 
of Mogh Lamhuy was slain by Neimidj son of Sruibhgheann f BnA at a 4 >. 
186, that Neimid, son of SroMdnn, king of the Emai, of Munster, was 
slain in the battle of Ceannfeabhraty fought by the three sons of Oilioll 
Oluim. These two entries appear to refer to the same person, Guornemet 
occurs as a proper name in Rees’ Lives of the Cambro-Brilish Saints. 

«« «De sacris silvarura quae nimidas vocant*’.— ^c<o ConciUorum Lahhei ei 
Cossartii, Ed. E. J, Hardouin, vol iii. p. 1022. Paris, 1714. Lobbes, a vil- 
lage in the former Fays de Liege, and now in the Belgian province of 
Hainault, not far from the French frontier, is believed to be the site of Llp^ 
tlnss, or Liptinas. This disirict was in the country of the Nervii. 

See Diefenbacb, Orpines Europaeae^ p. 322. 
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Heratli of the Scandinavians, was composed of all who pos- The scanai- 
sesaed political rights within the territory, the Almoghen or^*”***®- 
commonalty. This assembly elected a Nemda consisting of 
six Hoffmen or barons enfeoffed by the king, corresponding to 
the Irish Aires Desa^ and six Bondes, corresponding to the 
the Irish B6 Aires. These twelve, representing the nobility 
and people, together with the bishop and two priests, elected 
the Laghman or chief judge of the district, or rather sent the 
names of three persons to the king, who appointed one of them. 

The Laghman and a Nemda of twelve elected the executive 
magistrate or Heraths-Hoffding. It is not quite clear whether 
this Nemda was composed of the same persons who formed the 
one which elected the Laghman himself, or was a special one 
chosen for the purpose. The latter view seems probable, for 
the term Nemda was also given to twelve men selected to* try a 
case in civil law, and also because the Nemda which elected 
the Laghman or president appears to have been a permanent 
body which administered the affairs of the territory, provided 
for the administration of justice, watch and ward, and the main- 
tenance of the highways and bridges. 

It is uncertain how the members of the high Nemda were 
elected, and in what manner they exercised their functions in 
very early times, or how long the members continued in office. 

It would seem, however, that the Nemda corresponded to an an- 
cient duodenary division of the Herad, or rather that the Swedish ' 

division referred to under the latter name was in reality the re- 
. presentativc of the Norse Fylk, and that each member of the 
Nemda was magistrate of a division, though in certain cases 
they may have formed a single court like the mythical proto- 
type of the Nemda — the twelve headmen appointed by Odin 
“to doom the lands’ law in Sigtun”. Whether or not each 
member of a Nemda had separate jurisdiction within an 
assigned district, like what the Irish Neimid seems to have 
had, or not, there can be no doubt that there existed a close re- 
lationship between the Irish and Norse systems. It is worth 
mentioning here, that the king of Sweden was elected by a 
Nemday and sometimes the king of Norway also. Perhaps 
in ancient times the Anglo-Saxon Ealdorman, the Gaulish 
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Big-s or RiXi and the Irish Rig^ were elected by a limited num- 
ber of electors, and not by the whole of the freemen. The 
assemblies which enacted, or rather codified the Welsh laws 
under Howel Dlia^ seem to have been formed after the same 
type as the Scandinavian Nemda, The laws were first drawn 
up with the assistance of an assembly composed of six men from 
each Commot, or twelve from each cantred, and afterwards con- 
firmed by a second assembly of twelve delegates and one clerk. 

The Aireckt Fodeisin was the chief court of a Big^ pre- 
sided over by his Ollamh Brethemnais or chief judge. We 
are told that the judges sat in it with the sixteen classes or 
grades of the court around them. Only twelve grades are, 
however, mentioned in the laws, among whom we do not find 
the king or his Tanist, a bishop or cleric, or the Aire Forgaill^ 
who licted as the king’s chancellor. If we add these we have 
sixteen. We have no authority for making up the number in 
this way, although it is probable that one or more ecclesias- 
tics sat in this court, as they did in the higher courts. Or 
perhaps we should not include the king at all, who may have 
sat there with a bishop or some other cleric, his Tanaist^ Aire 
Forgailly and Aire Ard, representing the Gurda^ who sat at 
at each side of the Welsh prince — these with the twelve classes 
enumerated in the laws making in all sixteen, exclusive of the 
king and his judges. This was also the number of persons 
composing the chief Nemda of Sweden, if we add the bishop, 
two priests, and the elected Laghman. The celebrated Frey- 
feld Gericht or Frecfield Court of the Abbey of Oorbey, which 
can be traced back into pagan times when it was under the su- 
premacy of the priests of the Irminseule/®* also consisted of six- 
teen members. These were the Graphio, or Graff, who was 
the senior member, the Frohner or summoner, who was the 
junior member, and fourteen Schoppen or declarers of judg- 
ment, who were chosen from among the twenty-two families or 
septs who inhabited the Gau, This coincidence in the num- 
ber forming the Irish and German courts is curious.; it may, 
however, be only accidental. 

The analysis of the twelve names of the grades or classes of 
Meibomius, De Irmintula Saxonica, c. iy. 
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oersons who owed service to the King’s Bench or Airecht jFb- Analysis of 

I _ ^ names of 

deuirit mentioned above, presented unusual difficulty. The twelve 
words are obscure, and only verj few of them are to be found 
in existing glossaries. This list of names forms part of the frag- difficult ; 
ment describing the Irish courts, which the law scribe, who com- 
piled the velkim MS. H» 3. lb, in the Library of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dutlin, between the years 1509 and 1511 , so naively con- 
fessed his inability to explain, as I have already mentioned.^®^ 

I believe that, although I may not have determined in every . 
instance , the ‘true functions of the various classes named, the 
following brief explanation will be found sufficiently correct to 
convey an accurate idea of the organization and character of 
the ancient Irish'Court of King’s Bench. 

The first class named are Nascaires^ or persons qualified to tim twelve 
make Naidms or knots, that is, to enter into bonds and give 
security for costs, etc. These were the Aires Cosraing^ or 
Gerefas of territories The second name, the Sruithemyis ex- 
plained in the commentary on the text in the MS., as the Aire 
Forgaill; but he was more likely the Dae^ or as he is called in 
fhe second law tract in the Appendix, Ansruth^ who brought 
up thieves and other malefactors whom he had arrested. The 
Fibtha do da creclia, which means literally axemen of two 
cuttings, were the apparitors who took charge of the prisoners 
at the bar, and to whom traversers surrendered. As the respon- 
sibilities of the prisoners’ bails or sureties were thereby cut, the 
officers into whose custody the prisoners went were called 
axes or axmen of two cuttings, because they relieved, pending 
the trial, the sureties of the plaintiffs and defendants from the 
bonds into which they had entered before the trial. The Cai- 
chen do d,a Faill^ testifiers of two oaths, were the I'oings or 
oathmen of the plaintiff, who supported his testimony by their 
oaths, and the compurgators of the defendant, who cleared him 
by their oaths of the guilt. The Diabalcorach no do Fills 
were qualified lawyers, who performed the same functions as 
the attorneys of our courts. They appear to have corresponded - 
to the Welsh Kannlau or guider. The word literally means a 
folder up. or a doubler up of jueltitje, that is, persons who drew 

P. XiT. 
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up or prepared cases for the pleader. The Slimred no do 
Nuihen were advocates or pleaders. The words literally mean 
cleaners or burnishers, their business being to make the case of 
their clients as pure and as bright as possible. Ard arcon imod 
Toisi^ high nobles of great state^ were in the first place those 
Flaths who had the right of holding a manorial court or Airecht 
FoUithf and who were therefore magistrates before whom in- 
formations were taken, and through whom summons and plaints 
were served. The term perhaps included all Flaths^ because, 
as I have before mentioned, private informations coming under 
Vrrudas or common law, could be made before three Aires 
Desa. Conn Conda Secha were the Chiefs of Kindred, Aires 
Fine, or heads of Fines, who attended to give testimony for 
the members of their Fitie, and to accept the verdict of the 
court and give bail for any of them against whom a judgment 
was registered. The Airlighe ar da Cleth, chief or highest 
advisers, were the members of the council of each Fine, — the 
four who, with the Aire Fine, or Chief of Kindred, formed the 
Cuicer na Fine. An Tengtaid ar da FetJi Airecht no Danaig, 
the tongue men or eloquent men, who had a recognized position 
derived from land or profession; they were the elected re- 
presentatives of Fines, corresponding to the Welsh Teishan- 
tyle. The Brethem no Dobeir, judges or givers, were those 
who gave the Berra Airechta, or decisions of the court. And 
lastly the Suiiengaidh no do Fethaigther, were the Suith or 
Sahaid, who spoke or waited upon the court for the purpose of 
bearing witness as to the judgments given and acts done in 
their presence. In ancient times the memorials of courts were 
not written down, but were entrusted to the recollection of the 
judges and suitors. This record was given “ ore tenus”, or as 
the Irish expressed it, o hel acas o tengaig, “ from mouth and 
tongue”. Thus in England in former times record of a suit 
in the county court was made by four knights ; the record of a 
fine was made by the judges and four knights who were present 
when the parties entered into the agreement.^®® 

The Taeb Airecht, side court, was a high court for the trial 
of all causes arising between different territories forming a M6r 
4Be Falgraye, op. ctV,, p. 146. 
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TuatL It was properly the court of the Rig M6r Tuatha or 
king-king. It was composed of three classes of persons, — the 
professional classes entrusted with the genealogies of families 
and the records of the county, hostages, and guarantors.^®^ In 
the passage of the laws, descriptive of this court, we are told 
that the hostages were there on their own account. In a pre- 
ceding section I have mentioned that the kings of M6r Tuaths 
had hostages for the fulfilment of CeiUinne or homage, and that 
for the safe keeping of such hostages they were entitled to 
have erected for them a special fosse around their Dun. As 
these hostages were pledges among other things for submis- 
sion to the jurisdiction of the high court, the expression that 
they were there on their own account, is intelligible. The 
guarantors are the representatives of the territories interested 
in the causes brought before the court, and, as such, responsible 
for costs and judgments. 

These guarantors are also called Sic Oc in the Passage 
quoted from the laws below. In a note to the Crith Gablach*^^ 
I have connected one of these words. Sic, with Anglo-Saxom 
Seega, Secg, an ambassador, and with Old Frisian Aaega, a 
judge. In another note in the same tract on the Oc Aire, 
I have suggested that oc may be connected with Gothic ogjan, 
to terrify. Old High German aki, discipline. The functions 
of the persons called Sic Oc in the passage alluded to corres- 
pond fully to those of an ambassador and judge. It is, how- 
ever, evident that the words Sic Oc are applied to the gua- 
rantors as if to explain the grounds upon which they had seats 
in the court, as opposed to the king-kings, who sat there in 

“ Taeb Airecht. In it are seated historians and king-kings, and hos- 
tages, and guarantors. The reason it is called Taeb Airecht is because it is 
for explaining and proving the records, t.e. that this court is established at 
the sides”. The commentator explains this passage as follows: “ Taeb Airecht^ 
i.e. the court for the giving of both sides [of a case], ie. because that is the 
busmess for which the historians are kept there; and king-kings, i.e. the 
royal kings, and hostages for themselves alone [cs. on their own account}, 
and sureties, ie. Sic Oc, and guarantors, t.s. Sic Oc. The reason why it is 
called Taeb Airecht is because it is for giving history, ie. for explaining the 
knowledge of history, and it is for proving it, ie. by showing a precedent for 
each particular case”. MS. T.C D H 3. 18, p. 67. b. 

Vol. ii., App„ 610. 
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their own right This suggests a connection between Sic Oc 
• or Sice Ooc and the English law term “sak and soke”. Sac or 
“Sak” meant a cause arising in a Socti or “ Soke”, that is in the 
manor or jurisdiction of a lord. The tenants^® of the lord were 
hence called Socmen, and as freemen owing suit to the manor 
court, they formed the Leode^ or Irish Foleith — hence the term 
Court Lect given to such a court. A Sic Oc was, therefore, an 
Aire entitled to a Foleith^ that is, to hold a court within his Soon 
or manor. The guarantors of the Taeh Airecht were therefore 
kings 0 ^ Tuaths, their Tanists, Aires Forgailli Aires Ard^ and 
Aires Tuisi^ in other words, the magnates of the M6r Tiiath. 

The Cul-Aireclity rear court, was the high court of appeal, 
composed of kings, bishops. Sic Ocy and OUamhSy the latter 
term being applied to the highest rank of judges, pleaders. 
Files, and other professional classes. The description of this 
court given in the laws, shows clearly that it was the high, 
court of appeal, in which the judgments of the lower courts 
were reviewed, and set aside or confirmed, according as they 
seemed good or bad.*®® Each province appears to have had 
its Old’ Airecht; when the authority of the paramount king was 
fully recognised, as it generally was while Tara was the seat 
of government, the judgments of these provincial courts were 
not final, in causes of general national importance which came 

Soon has been connected with ploughing, but this is a mere guess. 
It was originally the society or allied families which carried on constant and 
direct intercourse with each other, and submitted their disputes to the head of 
the society and 4fae principal men of the community. Hampson is, there, 
fore, perhapj^right in connecting it with the Latin stem soct'US, soct-etas, 
, and the cognate stems in other Aryan languages, from the root sak. 

Socn first became Soken and then Soke.^ Soken is obviously the same as 
the Sacken or jurisdiction of the Suh-Fowds or deputy governors of the 
Zetland Islands. Fowd, or more anciently Faod, represents fadks in the 
term Hundafadhs, given in the Anglo-Saxon version of the Gospels to the cen- 
turion. The Swedish Fogde and German Vogt are cognate forms of the same 
word. 

> Soc or Soke was also used in other connections to express a right of some 
kind within a certain district,— e,p. Faldsoc, the liberty of having a fold, cor- 
responding to the Irish Fa/-5oc. 

490 C\d’ Airecht, it is in it that kings and bishops and Sk Oc and 
are seated. The reason Jt is called the Cul Airecht, Bear Court, is because 
they the learned nobles who sit behind the other courts for drawing up 
judgments and proving them by precedents. The commentator observes 
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under the Cain Rigli Erind^ or Cain of the high king ; the court 
of appeal for such causes was the CuUAirecht of Tara. 

The general term for law in Irish appears to have been Eecht, 
which was also used in compound words, such as Brughrecht or in Irish. . 
Birlaw. In addition to the term just named, we meet with three 
other words which are used in law books to distinguish the differ- 
ent kinds oiRechts or laws, namely, Urritdas^ Cairde^ and Cain, 

Urrudas was the common or traditional law of the country, ' 
varied by custom in different places. The word means pri- 
mitive or original counsel,^®* and like the common law of Eng- 
land, was superior to all other laws. In a Brehon’s advice to 
his son, after naming the three kinds of law, he says: “Of 
them the Urrudas is the noblest” 

A Cairde appears to have been a contract, especially one 
entered into between adjoining territories respecting highways, ■ 
boundaries, and levying of Dire and other legal fines for 
forays, bloodshed, theft, etc. When used in the sense of law, 
we are to understand it as the bye-laws and regulations made 
for the execution and fulfilment of such contracts or treaties, 
and the fees, etc., connected therewith. The court which had 
most to do with Cairde was the Taeh-Airecht^ and accordingly ' 
the only professional class mentioned in connection with that 
court are historians, whose business it was to know everything 
connected with the boundaries of territories, the genealogies 
of families, contracts formerly entered into, etc. No disputed 
cases involving technical law were decided in courts held for 
making a Cairde^ 

%' 

on this ; “ Cul Airechij i.e. a conrt which is behind the rest. It is in it they 
are wont to be, i.e. kings and bishops, and Sic Oc, and chief poets. This 
is why it is called Cul Airecht: because they are the nobles who are tu the 
rear, t.e. because their court is the court which is behind the rest for judg- 
ment, t.e. for giving their lodgments and precedents, t.e. the true interpreta- 
tion of every judgment’*.— T. C,D,^ H, 8 . 18, p. 57. b. 

Besides the primary meaning, —original, old,~the Irish ur has the se- 
condary meaning, noble, high ; hence a counsellor, a bail, was a person 

position, «.^. Urramain na Criche, the chiefs or chief councillors of the CrtcAsor 
territory. The words Urrad undti&udas are obviously connected with the^ 
Anglo-Saxon or, primitive, old (N.H.O, ur) and rded, counsel, that is orrdedt 
ancient counsel./ 

MS. r^az)., jy.4.22.p.86. 
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tute Lftw** corresponded to our statute law. The laws and 

ordinances enacted in assemblies of the people were Cana, 
and hence almost every Cain was connected with the name 
of the person who drew it up, silch as Cain Adamnaiuj Cain 
Cormaic^ etc., or with the place where it was enacted or pro- 
mulgated, as Cdin Fuithrime, etc. I have already pointed 
out the connection between the term Cdin and the Anglo- 
Saxon Cyn in Cynhote^ or the king’s share, of legal fines. 
The recovery of such fines would not come under the provisions 
of common law, but of statute law, for the king could only have 
become entitled to them in virtue of some specific enactment. 
It is therefore probable that there was in early Anglo-Saxon 
a word cognate with the Irish Cdin, and which has been pre- 
served in Cynhote. The word Cdin is sometimes used also in 
the -general sense of codified law, whether common law or 
ancient statute law. Thus the whole of the laws, common 
and statute, by which ancient Irish society was regulated, was 
called the Cdin Fenechas or laws of the Fines* Again, the 
Munster laws, codified in twelve books, by Amergin, son .of 
Amaigad, in the time of Finghin^ king of that province, who 
died A.D. 694, are called the Cdin Fuithrime. 

J?th ’^dfffor existence of difierent courts of law, possessing different 

ent courts, jurisdictions, implies that theie were different ranks of juderes. 
It is not probable that any professional judges were connected 
with the Airechts Foleith or Courts Lect, at least in their ear- 
liest form. There can be no doubt, however, that the Court of 
Pleas, or Air edit tfrmidi^ was presided over by a professional 
judge, who was, as I havemid before, probably one of the high 
magistrates called a ATeimic?. In the king’s court or 
Fodsuin there wete, besides the chief .judge or Ollamh^ the 
persons called Brethem no Doheir, who were clearly judges 
of inferior rank to the presiding judge. Their number is no- 
where given, nor are :we informed whether they were of co- 
(iifinate rank. Again , we do not know whether they were the 
special judges of the Court of King’s Bench, or only judges of 
lower courts, or Courts of Pleas, who sat in the former in the 
same way that the OUanihs^ or chief justices of the king’s court, 
sat together m:^ CuUAiw court of appeal^ A 
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Rig Tiiatha had diFoleithy and consequently held a Court Lect, 
over which he must have himself presided. The Cnth Gab- 
lack tells us that a king was himself a judge, though it was 
lawful for him to keep a judge. This judge was the Ollamh 
BretTiamtiuis or chief justice of the Air edit Fodeidn, who 
aided the king in everything connected with the administra- 
tion of justice; though it is not probable that he had much 
direct connection with the king’s manor court. 

The profession of law appears to have been in a singularly 
advanced stage of organization for so early a period. The two 
branches of the profession appear to have been quite distinct, 
as they were in Wales also, at an early period. The represen- xiio ■ 
tative of the attorney in Wales was “the gi^ider”, of the bar- 
rister, “ the pleader”. In Ireland the former was called an Ebe^ 
and the latter an Aighne^ or arguer. The fully qualified attor- 
ney entitled to practise in the higher courts was called a 
Fir Ebe or Fairbe}'^^ The highest rank of advocate was the 
Ollamh Aighne* It was only barristers of this rank who were 
entitled to plead in the Cul- Air edit ^ or high court of appeal. 

The fully qualified attorney of the king’s court was also called 
a Diabalcoradi^ or winder or folder up of justice, because he 
prepared or wound up the case of his client for the pleader or 
barrister. The barristers of the king’s court are called, in the 
description of that court, Slimrid no do Nuiben, that is, as I 
have already .explained, cleansers or polishers. 

There were four grades or ranks of advocates, whose relative Fooramdei 
ranks as measured by their were as follows: the first, tew i 
called “the dispenser of justice”, was entitled to an emc of nine 
cows; the. pleading coimsellor, to six cows; the jpnior barrister 
of the first rank, to four cows ; and of the lowest or second rank, 

Tile usual derivation given for attorney from fornare, seems to Wlo to 
be very unsatisfactory— indeed a mem guess. Like barrister, it probably 
grew up exclusively jon Celtic grbun4 Inanbte to the Criih Qahlach (vo^, j^ 

474'), I have suggested that the true origin may have been cognate forms of 
Irish atfte, Gothic aWs, a father pr nurtuTer, and uimidey to plead, which 
would give the compound AthurmidB. (lertainly the iiurturer or getter up 
of a plea is a^inuch more rational oi|^i(>r Uttbrney than the one above 
ment’oned, " , - * 


INT. 
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Four ura;iea to three COWS.*®* The title ** dispenser of justice”, given to 
tera; the first rank, seems to imply that they were rather judges 
than professional advocsitefi. The Brethem no Boheir of the 
king’s court were perhaps the king’s counsellors, and identical 
with the dispensers of justice.*®'^ 

I have already mentioned that advocates were not entitled to 

MS. T.C.D.n.S. 18. p. 618. 

The second of the names of tlie counsellors of the King’s Court, the 
Brethm no Dobeir, is of some interest in connection with the origin of the 
words “bar” and “barrister”, which have never yet been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. Diez derives English Aar, French barreau, and the cognate forms in 
the other Romance languages, from a Celtic form, e.g. Welsh Aar, a bough or 
branch of a tree. There is also an Old Norse Aarr, which signifies buds or 
young leaves, as in the Iluvamd,! : hlyrat henni bdrkr nb Aarr, it put forth 
neither bark nor leaves (str. 60). In modern Danish and Sw^edish this word 
means the spines or leaves of coniferous trees. In addition to the names 
given in the text to lawyers, we also meet with the word Bi rrach^ which is 
generally considered to mean a junior barrister. (This word is a noun- 
adjective, formed by adding the suffix -ach to Aarr, and when used to cha- 
racterize a function, meant a man of the Aarr. Hickes (Gr, Angl.-Sax., i. 23 1 ) 
quotes a passage from an Old English poem, in which the word “baret” 
occurs in the sense of contention. This word, which he considers to be 
Dano-Norman, may be connected with the O.N. vtTb hera, to bear, which 
among many other meanings has those of pleading, reciting, alternating, 
etc., when joined with a preposition. Thus it occurs with milli, between, in 
the ^Atllmul (str. 96) her ax rbg which is translated , by Egilsson, as 
mutuas contentiones alternare. This accurately expresses the fundamental 
idea of the functions of barristers. The Irii-h word heir, to bear, to give, as in 
Dobeir, has all the secondary meanings of the Norse — they are indeed almost 
the same wor<1. The subjective origin is certainly to be preferred to the 
objective. Like the Lagrett of the Scandinavian Laghman, which, as I have 
already mentioned, was surrounded by hazel twigs, so as to leave an open 
space, in front of which prisoners w'ere placed, and lawyers pleaded. The 
chair or seat of the Irish BreUhtnm, or judge, was surrounded by an empty 
space or sanctuary, formed by an Imi, or fence, made of the boughs of trees 
or roughly hewn b.»rB of wood. The use of the word “ bar” for a plea or 
perei^ptory exception made by a defendant sufficient to stop for a time or 
enti^ly overthrow a plaintiff’s action, admits of either the subjective or 
the objective derivation. If we admit the latter, a barrister, or according to 
the old spelling, barrastar, would be one who stood at bar, Aar-astare, to stand 
at bar. There is an objection to this word as being a hybrid made up of a 
Celtic and Latin word. As the term grew up on Celtic ground, we may 
legitimately conclude that if any part be Celtic, the whole is Celtic. Dr. 
O’Donpvan first drew attention tp a verbal ending of the third peiuon singular, 
past trase, indicative mood, found In the old MSS., and variously written 
-ostoir, -«s/ar, etc. Of these he prefers the first, and quotes from 
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Loq Enechy that is to the special damaojes awarded as the price advocates 
of a mans offended dignity, for any injury or insult. They^o^^^ 
were legally classed in this respect with the Cainte or satirist, 
or, in other words, a man employed to abuse others was not en- 
titled to claim damages when abused himself.^®® 

None but Aires could be suitors of a court; even in proseCu-^^<^««oniy 
tion for theft, murder, or other crime, if the accused was not 
himself an Aire^ and therefore in his own pledge, the nominal 
defendant was an Aire of his immediate family, or his Chief of 
Kindred, or if a member of a Congilda, his Aithech ara Threha, 

In the case of Bothachs and FuidirSy the Flaths upon whose 
estate they lived were the nominal defendants. Such Fuidire 
as possessed sufficient wealth to entitle them to be classed 
among those having the Cuig Rath Cedechy or five hundreds 
of chattels, appear to have sued and pleaded in their own 
name. The various legal capacities in which the Aire 
called upon to act as indicated in the Crith Gablachy were wwcn » 

^ , iuitor acted. 

those of Naidmy Raithy FiadnaisCy Toing^ and Aitire* 

A contract or bargain was called a Naidm or knot, a word 
cognate with the Latin Nemrn, Every legal contract appears 
to have been executed in the presence of three Airesy one of 
whom acted as a magistrate on the occasion, and was called a 
Fer Nadmay NadmanUy that is knot-man, or a Nascairey from The Nad- 
nascy a ring. The second Aire acted as a Raithy and the third 
as a Fiadnaise- I have already mentioned that a criminal infor- 
mation, made privately, should also be made before three Airee, 

Any one who made a charge against another, rendered himself 
liable for damages if he failed to prove his indictment. When 
any one charged another with a crime, or sued him for a debt, 
or instituted legal proceedings of any kind, or filed a defence 
to a charge or to a civil action, the complainant or plaintiff, 

R> .2. 15, in the library of Trinity College, Dublin,* the interestisg form 
hreitheainnastair “judicavit”. If we substitute the cognate stem 6eiV for 
breitky we shall have beirastair, or barrcMtavy he pleaded. The verbal form ex- 
pressive of the act of pleading, and which indicated the function of the man, 
being sometimes used to designate the man himself who pleaded, the word 
barrasiar came in time to be used as a nQ]|^ 

MS. T.C.D. H. 3. 18. 518. 

♦ A Qrammtit of iho Iriih tanguago. pp. 175, 176. 
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the Welsh 
Nodman ; 


the Eaith 
Jiaithmmn 


and the accused or defendant, if possessing the necessary quali. 
fications, and the witnesses for the prosecution or. defence in a 
criminal case, or for the plaintiff or defendant in civil actions, 
respectively entered into a Naidm or bond for the law costs, 
compensation, and other damages, before three Aires^ one of 
whom acted as Fer-Nadma, or binder, corresponding in many 
respects to the Roman Libripens, the second as FaiU, and the 
third as Fiadnam or witness, who made record of court”. In 
law tracts, as in the Cndi Gablach, the act being put for the 
actor, a man is described as a Naidm, a Raiih, etc., instead of as 
a Nadmann, liaithmann, etc. The Nadmann corresponded to 
the Welsh Gwr Nod, or Nodman. In the Welsh Laws his 
functions are very obscure, because he is spoken of merely as 
a standard of rank for forming a Rhaitk or jury of compur- 
gators, in the same way that juries in certain important cases 
are now taken from the grand jury panel. The editor of the 
Welsh Laws was accordingly unable to determine the true 
character of the Nodman, whose name he derives from the Latin 
notus, that is a person of distinction. 

f Baith signifies counsel, decision, or verdict, and like Naidm, 
is put for the man who gave it. The functions of a liaithmann 
were twofold : he had a deliberative voice in a Mathluagh, Ddl, 
or Tocomrach, upon fiscal and other questions; and he acted as 
a compurgator or juryman. A jury of Baiths deliberating 
about the applotment of Dire, or damages for murder, arson, or 
other malicious injuries, or making presentments for highways 
on the one hand, and deliberating whether there were sufficient 
grounds for a criminal prosecution on the other, performed 
similar functions to a modem grand jury. The analogy is so 
complete m many ways that there seems little doubt that the 
origin of the grand jury system is to be traced back to an or- 
ganization analogous to the' Irish one. 

In order to understand rightly the functions of the Raiih as 
a compurgator, I must briefly state here the general procedure in 
criminal and civil trials. This is not an easy task, not so much 
from lack of materials, as from the fragmentary charaeter ofthe 
contents of the existing legal manuscripts, and the difficult and 
technical language in which they are written. One of the 
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strongest proofs of the antiquity and orig’uvalUy> CoDSe 
«uent value, of the Irish laws, is that the technical languagetruh: 
is native and not borrowed. 1 shall take as my example.hf 
legal procedure in criminal trials that followed in a case of 
larceny of cattle, which may be considered to fairly repre- 
sent what may be called the general procedure in criminal 
cases. The following account of this procedure is summarized 
from the Cana Com^ithe acas Com-gaile^ or laws of co-eating 
and co-stealing, contained in a law manuscript in the British 
Museum/"^ 

Persons who possessed the necessary property qualification 
were promoted to be Aires when proclaimed at a Dal or as- worthy” wit 

^ . nesses. 

sembly of the notables of the Tuath, not to have committed 
murder or manslaughter, unless in self defence, robbery or theft, 
perjury, violence, arson, or other serious crimes. Such per- 
sons were deemed worthy” men (Jnnraio or IndruiCy perfect 
or worthy)'. Those who did not possess the necessary property 
qualification, or who, though having it, had not been duly pro- 
moted to the rank of Aire^ or who had committed any of the 
crimes above mentioned, or who had in any way befouled their 
honour, such as by making a base or unlawful use of their pri- 
vileges, were deemed “unworthy” (Esinnraic), 

Criminal informations were of three kinds ; first, there was Different 
the Amrus or information based on suspicion {Doich); second, minaUnfor-* 
there was the Faisneis or ordinary information based on positive 
knowledge of an eye- witness or eye-witnesses; and lastly, pri- 
vate informations {Toraic). The first step in a criminal prosecu- 
tion was to lodge an information of either of the foregoing kinds. 

The accused was summoned to appear before the court to answer 
the charge, and in serious cases, or if he refused or disregarded 
the summons, he was arrested hy the Dae. The seeppd step 
consisted in the complainant giving evidence in support of his . V ^ 

Egerton, 88, f. 48, a. a. et seq. The compiler of the MS. has put a note 
in Irish at the end of these laws, which very naively expresses the great difficulty 
of digesting them, or even understanding them : “The ei^d of the disqualifi- 
cations of Fiadnaisa, and it is not from [lack] of books, for I do not think 
what 1 hive of them insufficient. And if you ^d fault with what 1 have 4one 
down to this, let blame of the errors not be charged on me, but upon tke 
cMimre6rta/Aar, t.e., the intricate or crooked jwords”. . . 
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tion of a c; 
mitml 
charge ; 


simple ex* 
purgation ; 


charge, either in his own house or in that of the accused, ac- 
cording to the relative rank of the parties. Thus, if the com- 
plainant and defendant were of the same rank, or if the latter 
were of higher rank than the former, the complainant went into 
the house of the defendant, and there confirmed the charge 
at his own hearth. If the accuser were higher than the aceused, 
the latter was obliged to go into the house of the former.^®® 
In order to confirm a charge, the same number of persons were 
required to make oath as in making the informations. This 
number was regulated first by the circumstance whether the 
complainant made the charge in his own behalf or in that of a 
third party ; next as to whether the complainant and defendant 
were both “ worthy” or both “ unworthy”, or one of them 
“worthy” and the other “unworthy”, and if so, which; next, 
whether the evidence was circumstantial or direct ; and lastly, 
whether the complainant sued on a criminal charge, or merely 
for damages. The influence of these several causes on the 
procedure being the same at each stage of the suit, it will only 
be necessary to take them into account at one stage, namely, 
at the hearing or confirmation of a charge. 

If a “ worthy” man made an Amrus in his own behalf against 
an “ unworthy” man, for instance, that he suspected him to have 
been an accomplice or accessory in the stealing of cattle or other 
chattels, the accused party was bound to a Dligi hes Brithir^ that 
is, to make a solemn oath at an altar that he had no knowledge of 
the crime. If the oath of the worthy complainant was corrobo- 
rated by that of another “worthy” person, the accused was bound 
to a Dligi doith dithachy that is, he made a solemn oath of 
denial at an altar, and his denial was corroborated by the oath 
of another “ worthy” person. 

This old law was doubtless the origin of the Briseadk GHsaig, or break- 
ing of cinders, of the present Irish speaking people. The Breaking of Cin- 
ders” means to charge and confirm guilt on a man at his own hearth, so that his 
fire, which represents his honour, is broken up into cinders. The trampling 
of a man’s cinders was one of the greatest insults which could be offered to 
him, as it conveyed the idea of guilt, and not only on the individual himself, 
but also on his family and household. The terms yrisach and gmaeh dtarg 
inso in the sense of ‘^shame”, and “burning shame”, are still commonly used 
as denunciatory epithets by the Irish speaking people. 
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Direct or positive evidence in support of a charge wad called tje ruaraw 
a TuarastaL This term is explained by an old gloss as a door, 
that is, a means of admitting light to the blind.^®® No one 
could be convicted of a crime or made liable for the costs and 
damages, unless the indictment was supported by a Tuarastal, 

If a ** worthy” man made a Faisneis or information in his own 
behalf, founded on direct evidence, against an “ unworthy” man, 
his unsupported evidence did not make a Tuarastalf it made 
only an or filing of the charge. But if the complainant’s 

oath were supported by that of another person who was a 
disinterested witness (Coitcend Fiadnaise)^ a Tuarastal was 
established. The unsupported evidence of a “ worthy” man 
against an “ unworthy” man in behalf of a third party, made 
however a TuarastaL In the first case the accused was bound th® 

or expurga* 

to expurgate himself by a Fir or to submit to the ordeal tionj 

of a Crannehur or casting of lots. A Fir DS consisted in the 

accused going with a certain number of oath-men before the 

Arcinnech of the district, and in the presence of the complainant 

and his witnesses, swearing, both himself and his oath-men, 

solemn oaths at the altar,^ The ordeal of Crannehur con- the crann- 
ehur or lot 

sistedin putting into a box or pot black, white, and red pebbles, casting ; 
from which the accused was to draw until he drew either a black 
or white one. If he drew the former, he was in the same position 
as if a Tuarastal had been established against him. If the ac- 
cused party were in a position to prove a satisfactory alibis that 
is, if he could bring forward satisfactory positive evidence to 
upset the Tuarastal^ he was acquitted. Positive evidence of 
this kind for the defence was called a Beo Caindel or living 
candle. 

It appears to have been optional with a complainant 
proceed either by criminal indictment or by civil process for proceed 
damages and compensation, in the case of many, if not of 
crimes, exC/Cpt a few for which the punishment of death wasci^iiprocow* 
inflicted. If a complainant chose to sue for damages, his oath 

MS. Brit. Mtts., Egerton^ 88, p. 48. a. a. This is obviously the origin of 
the name of ** The Light to the Blind'’, given to the manuscript relating to 
the Williamite wars, in the possession of the b'arl of ITingal 
ike last paragraph of note S70, p. cciv. 
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should be supported by the oaths of three disinterested wit- 
nesses instead of one, as in crimiiial actions. It appears that 
no action of the hind was taken without the consent of the 
Cuicer na Fine^ or family council, consisting of the Aire Fine 
and the four worthies of the Fine^ who constituted the Geil- 
fine or pledges of the Fine, so that nine persons in all were 
costs and conccmed in the action for damages. When the oath of a 
“ worthy” plaintiff in a civil action was supported by the oaths 
of three qualified witnesses before the council of the Fine^ an 
unworthy defendant became a Fiaehach^ that is, he was ren- 
dered liable for the Eneclandy Dire, and other Fiacha Reehfge 
or law costs, as well as for Aithgin or restitution of the stolen 
leech fee; chattels in a case of larceny, or for Log Leaga^ or leech- fee, 
Folachy or cost of maintenance, etc., in case of unlawful wound- 
ing, unless he succeeded in clearing himsclF by compurga- 
tion.“‘ If the plaintiff was unable to find the three sustaining 


The following extract gives an idea of the amount of the leech-fee or 
Log-Leaga^ and of the Foluch Othrusa, or cost of maintaining a wounded 
man who had been maimed for life, while recovering from his wound. 

** There are twice seven Cumals (forty -two cows) to be paid for the [ex- 
penses of healing] of a Rig^ a bishop, a professor, a Saiy an Ollamhy a Here- 
necht and an Aire Forgaill of the first class, and all who rank with him. 
Seven and a half Cumals are paid fur the Aire Ard^ and for the highest of tiie 
two lower classes of Aire Forgaill. Seven Cumals for the maim of the Aire 
Tuisi and the Aire Dana. Four Cumals for the maim of a B6 Aire and of 
an Og Aire. Two Cumals tor the maim of a houseless, homeless man; a 
Cumal for the maim of a horse-boy and of a slave. 

"From these twice seven Cumals above, deduct six cows for the facility of 
apportioning, and for the doctor’s concealment [i.e, as a bribe for the doctor 
concealing the real state of the wound], or the doctor may be restrained by 
the illegality of such an act. You have still twice eighteen cows remaining. 
Give eighteen of these to the substitute of the disabled man [i.e. the man 
who performs his duties while he is ill] alone. You have still eighteen cows 
remaining. Give nine of these for diet, you have still nine cows. Give four 
cows and a heifer to the doctor, and four cows and a heifer to the man who 
raises the patient up and lays him down and moves him about during his 
illness. The six cows that you deducted above for the doctor’s concealment 
or the facility of division, divide them into seven parts. Give four of those 
parts to the substitute, and two parts to diet, and one part to the atten- 
dant. 

" Four score Screpalk and three Pingins and the four-sevenths of a Pingin is 
the value of the substitute’s sliare of the cows. Two score Screpalls and three 
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oathmen, or that his Geilfine^ or family council, did not sup- 
port him, the defendant was only rendered liable to a Crann- 
chur or casting of lots. 

If a “worthy” man made a Faisneis against another “ worthy” 
man, and that his oath was supported by the oath of another 
“ worthy” and disinterested witness, the person accused of the 
Lith or offence was bound to clear himself by a Fir Teist^ thatcompui ija. 
is, by compurgation. 

If an “ unworthy” man charged a “ worthy” man with larceny 
or other Crime, the accused was only bound to a Dligi hes 
Brithir^ or oath on the Gospels at his own house. In some 
cases the accused was not obliged to make oath at all. An 
“ unworthy” man only bound a full Arra or charge in behalf of 
a third party after he had made his oath on the Gospels And 
except in special eases his evidence did not bind a “ worthy” 
defendant in damages and costs. If an “ unwortliy” man made 
a charge in his own behalf against another “ unworthy” man, he 
only proved a half Arra; but if his evidence was supported by 
the oath of another person, a full Arra was established. If an 
“ unworthy” person made a Taraic or private information on 
behalf of a third party, as, for instance, if an accomplice or ac- iitformHtion 
cessory before or after the fact, who admitted his participation JiiJJ 
in the crime, swore an information, his evidence had the same^^**'*’^’ 
value as that of a “ worthy” man in his own behalf, that is, he 
established a full Arra; and if his oath was corroborated by that 
of an independent witness, it was a Tuarastalj and if supported 
by the oaths of throe persons, it was a Tuarastal fastaide Fiachy 
that is, the accused was condemned to pay the costs and 
damages unless he could clear himself by expurgation. The 
evidence of a principal, accomplice, or accessory, could only 
be received, however, provided that he confessed his guilt be- 

Pingim and two-sevenths of a Pingin for diet. Twenty Screpalls and a Ptngin 
and a half is the share of the attendant 

Four cows and a heifer to the doctor for the cure of a maim from a king 
and from those who are of equal value with him. Three cows for a maim for 
which the fine of infliction would be three cows. A cow and a heifer for a 
wound for which six calves is the fine of infliction. A cow and eighteen 
Screpalls for a wound for which seven calves was the fine of infliction”.— MS. 

K.I.A., 85. 6. p. 22. 
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fore lie was himself accused of the crime, and paid his share of 
the Aithgin or restitution, and gave security for all costs and 
damages tq which his crime may have rendered him liable. 
Having done this, he was Sian or whole, otherwise his evidence 
was contemptuously called an A isneis Meirle, or thief’s infor- 
mation, and did not establish a charge even against his ac- 
Private In- complice. A Toraic of this kind should be made, as I have 
aiiaccom- already pointed out, before three Aires^ who, in cases in- 
cessory volviuff Urrhudas or customary law, need be only Aires Desa. 

Bhouldbe ... J ' J » 

mad? to but in cascs involving Cain or statute law, should be Aires 
tratea; One of the Aim acted as Nadmann^ or binder, and 

bound over the prosecutor and his witnesses not only to pay 

such law costs as the former may become liable to if he failed to 
establish his charge, but also the costs and damages to which 
both would become liable if it were proved that the charge 
was false. The second acted as liaith, and the third as Fiad^ 
ortoa»wor.waw, wlio made “record of court”. Priests could also re- 
thy priest. private information, their privileges in this respect being 

much greater than those of laymen. Thus a Toraic could be 
made before a “ worthy” priest whether it came under Urrha- 
dus or Cain law. 

The procedure in civil actions under Irish law was identical 
with that under English Common Law, namely, by summons, 
attachment, and distress. Thus, in an action for the recovery 
the Fase or of a debt, a Fosc, or summons setting forth the nature of the 
plaint or claim, was served upon the debtor. If, after a cer- 
tain number of days, which varied according to the character 
of the action, the debt was not paid, the plaintiff levied a dis- 
th6 0 (Ahaa tress or GahhaiC''^'^ which exactly corresponded to the Nam of 
Anglo-Saxon law. Except in certain cases, the distress was 
not, in the first instance, carried away by the plaintiff. The 
Gabhail was, strictly speaking, only a Fastad or attachment 


Procedure in 
civil actions : 


or distress ; 


This word has been translated in the Crith Gablach (vol. ii., pp. 608-609) 
as jail, and in a note (No. 506) I have endeavoured to show that the word jail 
is really derived from Gabhail. Properly speaking, Gabhail means, in the 
passage in question, a distress by the body. It seems very probable that the 
place where persons taken in distress were secured came in time to be itself 
called a Gabhail or jail. 
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like the attachiamenta bonorum of Anglo-Norman law. The 
old forest laws of England afford us complete parallel examples 
of the Irish procedure. Thus the attachment tajten by the 
officers of the forests either by goods or chattels, by the body, 
pledges, and mainprize, or by the body only of offenders 
against vert and venison^ and brought before the attachment 
courts, held by the verderors every forty days, were exactly like 
the similar offences, cases of trespass, etc., tried in the Brugh- 
courts of Ireland. Land might also be taken in distress as 
well as dead and live chattels, and if the defendant was a 
pauper, he could be arrested himself. 

In certain cases, as for instance where the defendant was ati)e7Vow« 
Rig^ the plaintiff was obliged to “ fast” upon him, after he had 
given him his summons or Fase^ and before he made his dis- 
tress. A 'f rosea or fasting was made bj^ the plaintiff going to 
the defendant’s house, and remaining there for a certain time 
fixed by the law according to the nature of the suit, before 
making his distress. It is usually assumed that during this 
stay he remained without food, that is, he literally fasted. But 
this view may be questioned. 

The time which the Gahhailf or distress, was to remain in tiie Anaa or 
the hands of the owner under attachment was carefully 
prescribed by the law for almost every kind of chattel. 

In some cases the stay, or Anad, was only one day, in 
others as much as nine. Several examples of this stay 
are given in the course of the Lectures, especially in those 
on dress and ornament. If the claim of the plaintiff was not 
satisfied before the end of the stay or Anad^ he carried off 
the distrained chattels, and gave them into the possession of a 
Fer Foruisy that is, one of the Aires whose residence consti- the pound or 
tuted one of the Foruses^^ of the TuatL The Airlisj or en-fhrJl*^ “ 
closed paddock of each Forus, served as pound for distrained 
cattle. An Apady^'^ or notice, was then served upon the 

Cf. Irish ForuSj the residence of a magistrate with 0. N. ForiSi, the 
means or place for supporting life, which is equivalent to the Sanskrit b'rti 
by to nourish. 

The first notice, or summons and plaint, was properly the Fuse; the 
second notice, which v as a summons to the defendant to pay or replevy and 
plead, was the Apad. The two words are often used synonymously. 
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defendant, informing him that the distress had been carried 
away, and of the Forus where it was impounded. 

Replevin; If the defendant disputed the claim of the plaintiff and de- 
termined to try the right of the latter, and to answer him at 
law, he gave a Gell or pledge, consisting of some article of 
value, such as a brooch, a Mind or diadem, or even his own 
son. Or he might find an Aitire or bail, who would enter into 
a Naidm or bond for the amount of the debt or damages, as 
the case may be, as well as for all attendant costs, pending the 
trial of the question of right. In either case the attachment 
was taken off. This process is exactly the same as the re- 
plevin of English common law, though practised in Ireland 
long antecedent to the earliest recorded traces of it in England, 
immediate In somo cases, and under certain special circumstances, there 

diatroBS; . . . 

was no attachment, the distress being at once earned off to the 
Forus. This was the Gahhail cotoxal, or distress with aspor- 
tation, In this case the defendant might replevy before the 
end of the Anad or stay, by giving pledges to the Fer Foruis, 
and serving notice of the replevin upon the plaintiff, 
the Re When the Anad^ or stay, before impounding chattels 
detention in which had been attached, or during which they might be 
replevied, whether merely attached or taken in immediate 
distress, expired, the Re Dithma or period of detention ar- 
rived. During this period the defendant might recover the 
distrained property by paying the debt and costs, but he could 
not replevy after the expiration of the Anad. When the Re 
miohad Dithma, or time of stay in pound expired, the Lohad, or 

or sale of the , . i i-i ^ • n n • n 

diatress; wastmg , Commenced, that is, the auction or lorieiture ot 
the distressed property. The period of this “ wasting” was 
fixed by law according to the value of the property, the 
special circumstances of the case, and of the parties in the suit. 
At the Lohad the defendant might purchase the whole of the 
forfeited property or any portion of it. If a distress covered 
the amount of the plaintiff’s claim, together with the costs, 
the "debt was extinguished; if it did not cover the amount of 
the debt and costs, a second distress was taken; if it exceeded 
them, the surplus was paid over to the defendant 

If the person distrained replevied, and recovered his property 
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by a l^aidm-Aitire or bond of mA itireox bail, the 
who fulfilled in this matter some of the functions of a modern 
sheriff, ?erved the plaintiff with an Apad Nadma Aitire or 
notice of bail-bond, that is, that bail had been given, or in 
other words, that tlie defendant had replevied. This was equi- 
valent to a notice of trial. After the issue of the Apad a cer- 
tain time was allowed to enable both parties to prepare for 
trial. On the last ^day of this stay or interval, the parties to 
the suit and their witnesses were supposed to be all in atten- 
dance at the place of trial. At the trial the plaintiff sought 
to secure a Fastad Nadma or fastening of the bond, and the 
defendant a Cumhach Nadma, or discharge of the bond, by a 
method of procedure similar to that described above in the 
case of larceny or similar crimes. If a defendant who had re- forfoiting a 
plevied and givo.n a Cell or pledge that he would defend an pledge; 
action of law, failed to do so, the pledge became forfeit, oven 
in the case of the debtor’s son being the pledge, who, under 
such circumstances, became a CimUd, or victim, in the power 
of the plaintiff The same fate bcfel an A itire who, having 
entered into a bond, was unable to meet the liabilities to which 
he had rendered himself liable in case of an adverse verdict. 

If the chattels seized by a Gahhail co toxal, or immediate AUhgah- 

■' , , hnilQV 

distress, were put out of the way, or cslomcd by being driven 
into another Tuath, so that on being replevied deliverance of 
them could not be made to the party distrained, or in case they 
were otherwise unlawfully withholden, the distrained party, by 
way of reprisal, could levy on the plaintiff a distress of equal 
value to that taken from him. This second distress was called 
an A thgahhail, the exact equivalent of the Withernam of the 
Anglo-Saxons. The plaintiff could also take an AihgahhaH* 

- or Withernam in case the defendant had made away with the 
Gahhail or Nam, which had remained in his possession under 
attachment, or had allowed it to escape or stray 

Since the above was put in type I have seen an essay by Samuel 
Ferguson, Q.C., LL.D., “ On the Rudiments of the Common Law discover- 
able in the published portion of the Senchua iWor”, read to the Royal Irish 
Academy on the 11th February, 1867. I cannot express the satisfaction I 
felt when I found this able lawyer and acute scholar had clearly detected in 
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A Tuingor 
Ftr Tonga. 


Lucht Fira 
or cuinpur- 
gatorH, kilts 
zneti of ac- 
cused. 


ReInMon of 
compurga- 
tors to 
Juries. 


The person who gave testimony for a plaintiff or defendant 
was a Toing^ or more correctly Fer Tonga., the act being here 
also put for the agent. He was also called a Fer Tjiv’gi. The 
term Fer Tooga is very interesting, as it is probably the same 
as the Ferdingus or “ Ferthing” man of English law. A sum- 
mons and plaint in Anglo Saxon courts should in most cases 
be supported by an oath which was called the “ fore oath” or 
praejur amentum. A lord or Thegn had the privilege of ap- 
pearing by his “ true man” or Gerofa, who made the “ fore- 
oath” for him. The term Ferthing man or Ferdingus seems to 
have belonged to the north of England, and may have been 
a remnant of the old British laws, as I have already suggested, 
or of the occupation of north England by Gaedhil, of which 
there are many other traces. In English times the “ Ferthing- 
men” were probably the representatives of the gilds and trade 
corporations, or, as we should now say, their public oflicers, 
who made the fore-oath in theii behalf. 

The Raith^ as we have seen, acted as a kind of counsellor or 
assessor for the Fine when law proceedings were instituted 
against a member of it. Tlie Lucht Fira^ or compurgators, 
appear to have been exclusively composed of Raiths. The 
ToingSy or Fira Luigiy who supported an indictment or plaint, 
were generally Imbleogains or kinsmen of the plaintiff, as were 
those for the defence. Compurgators were also relatives of the 
defendant. Aires could, however, also act in both capacities 
outside their own Fines, In early Anglo-Saxon times com- 
purgators are said to have been exclusively taken from the 
relatives of the accused; this continued to be the custom in 
certain cases in London, even subsequent to the Norman Con- 
quest. It is more likely that, although they were generally 
taken from the family, members of a Margth could, as in Ire- 
land, act outside it in certain cases. 

Compurgators performed functions somewhat analogous to 
those discharged by modern juries, but they were not true 

the fragments of Irish Laws and Commentaries, published under the name 
Senchus Mor, a close affinity between the Irish procedure and the English 
Common Law,— an affinity which, as I have shown, runs through the whole 
of the manners and customs of the ancient Irish and the Anglo-Saxons. 
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juries. The jury in the sense we now understand it in cri- 
minal cases, was unknown to the Anglo-Saxons ; it developed 
itself gradually during Anglo Norman times out of the system 
of compurgation, which was still practised in England as late as 
the reign of Henry the Sixth/"® The concentration of power in 
the hands of a strong central government, the development of 
commerce, and subsequent growth of large towns, obliterated 
the Maegthship or family in England, at a comparatively early 
period. Neighbours of the same tithing, city, and ultimately 
of the same county, gradually took the place of kinsmen as 
compurgators. In Ireland, on the other hand, although neigh- 
bours might at all times liave acted as compurgators outside 
their own families, the old system of compurgation continued 
down to the sixteenth century, as well as the system of clan- 
ship, the maintenance of which was favoured by the circum- 
stances of the country. Compurgators, though members of the 
Fine of the defendant, did not swear in favour of their kinsman 
as mere partizans ; as they made themselves responsible for all 
the consequences of their act, they investigated the charge 
against the defendant very carefully before they took up his 
cause. When they came forward to swear that they believed 
him innocent of the crime of murder, manslaughter, theft, 
plundering, perjury, or other misdeeds, they were assumed to 
have given their verdict without fear or favour, and after a 
full inquiry into the conduct and antecedents of the accused, 
as well as into the special circumstances of the charge for 
which he was being tried. If the defendant failed to satisfy 
his Fine that he was innocent, and consequently failed to find 
a sufficient number of compurgators to acquit him, and that 
his appeal to the ordeal of a Fir or solemn expurgation, 
failed, he forfeited his liberty or his life, according to the cha- 
racter of the crime, or became an outlaw. 

The Irish Raith corresponded to the Welsh Rhaith^ which 
the editor of the Welsh Laws glosses “a verdict”. The r«»poncie(i to 

° • rrn the English 

mew, or Rodmans y a class of tenants or inferior Thegns who ««<<»»«», 

The last instance of compurgation in a criminal case which can be traced 
vith certainty was in the Hundred Court of Winchelsea, in the reign of 
Henry the Sixth. 
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are mentioned as living on the borders of Wales and in Tyn- 
dale in Northumberland,*®^ were, no doubt, relics of the 
British institutions which had previously existed in those dis- 
tricts, and which must, have been almost identical with the 
cJleufslrea'ot Auglo-Saxon oncs. The barbarous term RadecJienistres is 
applied in Domesday Book to freemen who ploughed a manor 
and owed service to the lord’s courts/’®® Again, Bracton men- 
tions a class of knights which he calls Rade knights, a word 
which, after him, has been explained 1is riding knights^ and 
was “given to such tenants as held their land by the service of 
riding with their lords from manor to manor, which, says 
Selden, was adjudged in the reign of Henry the Third to be 
such a knight’s service as to draw wardship and marriage”.*®® 
Selden identifies those knights with the Radechenistres of 
Domesday Book. There can, however, be little doubt that 
the rade in both words is related to the Anglo-Saxon .roed^ 
Old Norse rath\ counsel, consequently, that Rade knight ^d 
its barbarous A\nglo-Norman form correspond to the Irish 
The use of the same term for freemen who performed the 
functions of grand jurors among the Irish, Welsh, and Anglo- 
Saxons, affords strong evidence of the parallelism, if not iden- 
tity, of the early institutions of the Irish, Britons, and Saxons. 
^naJJorm word Fiadnaise represents the English Witness^ 

nets. indeed Dr. Ebel is of opinion that the latter word came from, 
the Celtic rather than from the Anglo-Saxon form. The 
Irish, like the Anglo-Saxon word, did not mean, however, 
precisely the same as the modern English word. The chief 
functions of the Fiadnaise appears to have been to recollect 
the laws and the judgments of a court, contracts entered into, 
bail given for persons charged with crime, warranty given for 
property sold,*’® and all similar legal transactions. In very 
Spelman, Gloss.., Ellin* Introduction, i. p. 66. ' ] ‘ 

“De terra hnjus manerii tenebant radechenistres, t.e., Uber! homines”. 
“Hie Kadechenistres arabant, etc.”. Fo. 18, tit. Glouc. Berthelaj, quoted 
by Hopson, Origima Patricias, p. 331. ^ ^ 

i Titles of Honour in. 

According to the Anglo-Saxon laws of Edward and Athelstane, aH- 
dealings above the value of twenty pence, without the walls of a city or 
in the Folkmoot, should be witnessed by the Port-Gerefa, or other cre»* 
dible witiieeses. According to the laws of Canute, no chattel, living 
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early times the records of courts were entrusted, as I have 
before mentioned, to the recollection of the judges and suitors. 

Every one entitled to give testimony as to laws, customs, 
judgments, verdicts, and contracts, was called a Fiadmise or 
witness. A Fiddncdse also acted as Teist^ that is, gave testi- 
mony as to the fhcts that came under his cognisance; but 
although the Fiadnaise was in this respect like the modern 
witness, his principal functions were those above stated. 

The Irish Fiadnaise^ like the old English witness, appears The rrioh 
to have testified as to “record of court” by simple affirmation. 

The Toing^ or rather Fertonga^ gave, as the name implies, his tes- 
timony on oath, as did also the compurgator. The oaths were 
considered to possess different degrees of sanctity, according to 
the object upon which, and the place where, the oath was sworn. 

Thus, in Christian times, an oath was sworn upon the Bachall 
or crozier.df a bishop, upon a reliquary, and, the most solemn 
of all, upon the Gospels The swearing took place at an altar, a 
church, or a grave, when it was desirable to add solemnity to 
the act.^" pompurgators were sworn before the people at the 
Mathluagh or Ddl^ which were often specially summoned for 
the purpose. The custom of swearing at graves is, doubtless, 
a relid of the pagan times. As to the manner of making oath, 
wo are told in a law manuscript in the British Museum that 
the prosecutor in a charge of theft swore three oaths upon the 
gospel, or the reliquary containing it, “ namely, standing, sit- 
ting, and lying, as he spent his life”.®“ This was the manner 
of swearing on the Gospels. In the old life of Saint Mac 
CmcAe®’® we are told how an oath was sworn upon his Ceolan 

lying, above the value of four pence, shall be bought or sold, whether 
within the burgh or in the upland country, unless in the presence of four 
good men and true. 

The sacred object upon which the oath was sworn was called Q, Neime. 

This may possibly throw some light on the pagan Nemet or sacred place, 
which was doubtless the place where oaths were solemnly sworn. See p. 
cclxiv. 

MS. Blit, iftts., Egerton, 88, p, 48, a.8. * 

O’Cuny’s copy, in the possession of the Catholic University, from a ^ 
MS. in the Bifrgundian Library at Brussels. This curious life, with much. ' 
^additioDid matter, illustrative of the manners and customs of the Irish in 
early Christian times, is about to be published by Mr. Bryan O'Looney. 

INt. 
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Noillecht or 
Jurats. 


A Jury of 
Noillechf, 
formed ap- 
parently of 
twelve. 


Fees of oath- 
men, wit- 
nesses, eto. 


or bell. The person about to swear took the bell in his right 
hand, lifted it above his knees, turned his face to the altar, and 
made his oath. 1 he modes of making oath varied, no doubt, 
with the object and place where it was taken. 

It is probable that, in certain cases, if not in all, witnesses 
who attested contracts entered into under a Naidrn^ like the 
jurats under the laws of Edgar, made oath when giving testi- 
mony. The special and selected witnesses required by the 
Anglo-Saxon laws to attest contracts, gave in like manner their 
testimony on oatli.^‘* The class of witnesses called Noillechs^ 
from an oath, belong to the same category. They were 
men of position, whose chief functions were to hold sworn 
inquisitions in disputes of all kinds, especially concerning 
boundaries and other matters connected with the occupation of 
land, murders, and other crimes which remained unpunished. 
They also witnessed the fixing of boundaries upon lands divi- 
ded between co-heirs, etc. Finally, they fulfilled many ‘6f the 
functions of arbitrators. The analogy between the “recogni- 
tions” of the of Norman law and V the inquisi- 

tions of the Irish NoillecliSy points to the conclusion that the 
Prud’hommes of France are the representatives of ancient 
Gaulish Noillechs. An inquisition of Noilkchs appears to have 
been made by impannelling a regular jury of F laths sum- 
moned by the A ire ForgailL According to an obscure passage 
in a manuscript in the British hluseum, the number forming 
such juries or commissions was twelve.*^'^ The^ “ twelve 
tongues” who are referred to in a passage from a law manu- 
script quoted above, as giving a verdict on a case connected 
with land, are probably a jury of twelve Noillechs, 

As Toings oi Fer ton ga^ Faiths ^ and Fiadnaise^ incurred great 
liability for their legal acts, they were entitled to certain fees, 
the amount of which depended on their rank, which also of 
course governed the extent of their pecuniary responsibilities. 
The latter could not in any case, however, exceed the honour 
price of the Ttist, Fiadmise, or Faiths respectively. I have in 

Canute, ii. § 2i ; see also Palgrave, op, ciu, p. 251. 

88, f. 4ft' 

Antif p. clxxxviii., note 342. 
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a previous note*^*^ suggested that the Tir Cumail of an Aire 
was the extent of the appanage of his rank, but it was rather 
the extent of that appanage which could be distrained for the 
fines, damages, and law costs of his relatives, or for the liabili- 
ties he might himself incur by the exercise of his public func- 
tions.^'® As this responsibility of a man having property 
affected not alone the individual, but also all who had a 
right to share in his Dibad or inheritance, we can under- 
stand why the Geilfine^ or council of the family, took so 
prominent a part in civil actions, and why it was easier to con- 
vict a man under a Lu or criminal charge than under a suit 
for damages. Again, as a man who gave false testimony 
dered himself responsible for the liabilities of the plaintiff or 
defendant, such as Eneclandy Dire, Smacht, or damages, 
Aithgin or restitution, etc., according to the side of the case for 
which he was, he carefully investigated, as far as he could, all 
the circumstances of the case before he committed himself to it. 

A man miglit, however, under certain circumstances, plead igno- 
rance in mitigation of damages. Thus, a man who gave his 
testimony through friendship, and did not know of the guilt of 
the party for whom he testified, had to pay only half the Dire 
and half the Smacht or damages, together with Enecland of 
the Neime or relic, or other sacred object upon which he had 
made his Toing. If at any time afterwards the crime, say a 
theft, came to be fully ascertained, the liabilities which the law . 
would have imposed upon the thief if he had been convicted 
in the first instance, should be borne by the witness, unless he 
could recover them from the thief. If a man gave testi- 

Introduction, p. clxxxi., note 328. 

61 B «Thi8 is the extent of CwwiaZ-land which each rank of the grades pos- 
sesses in the extent of the Faitche (demesne lands) liable to Athgdbhail 
Imbleogain in excess of the other”, e,g., “The land of one Cumal the Oc Aire 
has ; the land of two Cumals the Bd Aire has ; the land of three Cumals the 
Aire between two Aires [the highest of the Bd Aires possessing property 
equal to a Flath] has; the land of four Cumals the Aire Desa has ; the land of 
five Cumals thQ Aire Tuisi has; the land of six Cumals the Aire ArdhM', 
and the land of seven Cumals the Aire ForgaUl has”. MS., H. 8, 18, T. C. D., 
p. 332. Athgabhail Imbleogain, was a counter-distress, or “withernam”, levied 
on an Imbleogan, or representative kinsman, for the finest, damages, and law 
costs due to a Fine for the crimes, debts, etc., of its members. 


19 * B 
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mony through friendship, and while under the impression 
that the accused was innocent, he was bound to pay half the 
liabilities which attached to the charge, even though it should 
afterwards turn out that the accused had not actually commit- 
ted the crime. If the thief denied the charge of theft, and told 
his witness that he had not committed it, the latter was, never- 
theless, liable for \hQAithgin or restitution of the stolen chattels. 
The^^«**re An A itire, as previous references to him show, was a bail 
or surety for a plaintiiF or defendant pending a trial or suit 
at law, for the amount of fines, damages, and costs to which 
either might become liable. An Aitire was also required as 
security in cases of sales of cattle for the warranty given that 
the cattle were the property of the sellers, and were sound. 
When an Aitire bound himself in a bond or Naidm^ he was 
an Aitire-nadma^ which was equivalent to the Nexus of Roman 
law. If the obligation entered into by an Aitire before a 
yadmaZ the preseiicc of a Raith and a Fiadnaise^ were 

^neSw*’- discharged at the proper time, he became a Cimhidy or 
victim ; this also happened if he were unable at once to pay 
the amount of the bond, or, in criminal cases, to deliver up 
the criminal for whom he was bail, or to pay the full amount 
of the Fiaclia Reclita, that is, costs, damages, and compen- 
sations, to which the defendant in a criminal prosecution 
would be liable in case he was convicted. An Irish Cimbid 
Setus’^’ corresponded to the Roman ATi’ajiis when he became “addic- 
tus”. According to the Irish law a Cimbid' s life might be 
purchased at a fixed price, which was equal to his Eiric if he 
were slain, namely his Corp Dire or body-price, and his 
Enecland or honour-price. The Eiric payable for a homicide 
where no attempt was made to conceal the body, was seven 
Currtak or twenty- one cows, together with the full Enec^ 
land or honour-price. The possessor of a Cimbid^ or forfeited 
pledge, had, strictly speaking, no right to put him to death, but 
if he did kill him, he was bound to pay his Eiric to his Fine^ 
in case the latter chose to pay the debt and costs of the 
Cimbid, If the Fine did not choose to give anything, the 
slayer was not bound to pay the Eiric.^'^ In this way the 
MS. BJ.A., 86. 5 , p. 22. 
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•Cimhid was absolutely in the power of the creditor in the same 
way as the Roman Nexus when he became “ addictus”. The 
Irish law was, however, more humane than the Roman, in as 
much as it afforded a Fine an opportunity of rescuing their 
kinsman for the amount of his Eiric^ that is, twenty-one cows, 
and of his Enecland, 

Any one who desired to adopt a stranger or a distant 
tive into his family, or wished to keep strangers in his house- 
hold, was obliged, after a certain number of days, to give bail 
for their conduct until the legal fee payable for the naturaliza- 
tion of the stranger was paid, such a bail was called an Aitire 
Foesma. 

Defendants and their bails summoned to appear at court, and B$ain or 

4 • • • • 11 ^ Essoign 

Aires owing service to it, were bound to appear on the first day, 
but if they could give a valid excuse, that is, show that there 
were insurmountable obstacles to their arrival in time, a certain 
time of grace was given them. The delay or hindrance was 
called EsaiUf a word which is almost identical in form as 
well as meaning with the French Essoine^ English Estoign 
or Essoin, Scotch Essoinzie. The English and Scotch terms 
are Anglo-Norman, and, like the French, are evidently of 
Celtic origin. The valid excuses were — sickness, being beyond 
the sea, bad roads, the overholding of pledged articles of dress 
or ornament required by a person in order to appear suitably 
without loss of dignity at court, etc. If the cause of delay 
or hindrance was due to some one else, the person delayed 
or prevented altogether from appearing was entitled to 
damages, which were fixed by law according to his rank. 

Several other legal rights and privileges have been men- 
tioned in the course of the Lectures and of this Introduction, 
such as Faesam, Turrihugadh, Fonaidm, and Snadha, Although 
most of these terms have been more or less explained in the 
foot notes to the Crith Gahlach,^'^^ and incidentally in the 
course of this Introduction, some further observations on them 
may not be out of place here. 

Faesam was the right which every Trebairct or chief of Faaam. 


Vol. ii., Appendix, p, 4C6. 
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household, possessed of entertaining and protecting strangers," 
or of giving sanctuary to those charged with offences or debt, 
during a certain number of days according to his rank, without 
having to enter into recognizances to the Fine^ or being held 
Urrthu^ specially responsible for their acts Turrtliugadh appears to 
have been the right which a chief of household possessed of 
his house being sacred, so that it could not be entered, or his 
premises searched or trespassed upon, even in search of cri- 
Fonaidm, minals, without special legal authorization. Fomidm was the 
right of bail which a chief of household possessed in favour of 
all the persons for whom he was legally responsible, according 
Snadha. to liis rank. Snadlia, which literally means to traverse, was the 
right which one of the privileged classes or Aires had of 
crossing the lands of other Aires with their legal retinue, and 
of being supplied with suck necessaries and protection as they 
might require. In order that this right of hospitality should 
not be oppressive on the poor, no one had the right of claiming 
the hospitality of a person of lower rank than himself. The 
Irish Snadha represents the Welsh Nawd^ and having pre- 
served the initial sibilant, helps us to understand the true 
meaning of the word, which is obscure in Welsh. 

I have explained at some length in the notes to the Critli Gab- 
lach^^^ most of the terms for fines, damages, etc., in civil and 
criminal actions. As some of those explanations require, how- 
ever, to be modified and corrected, I shall take the opportunity 
of again noticing a few of them here in their proper place. 

The ATaigin As the extent of the JMaigin Digona^ or field of sanctuary — 
Digona, spacc arouud each residence which was considered to 

enjoy the same legal immunity as the house itself— depended 
upon the rank of the chief of household,*^** I was naturally 
led to connect digona with the Latin dign-\is. I further as- 
sumed that digona was the genitive of Diguin^ and conse- 
Dignin. qucntly that the latter implied rank or dignity/^* Diguin 
is, however, connected with guin^ a wound, and was the fine 
or composition in lieu of the ancient right of retaliation upon 
the defendant or upon his kinsmen. If Digona be connected 
with Diguin ^ Maigin Digona must have been the space within 
Vol. ii., Appendix, p. 465. Ante, p. chi. Ante, pp, ci., clvi. 
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- which it was* unlawful to wound any person in retaliation for 
wounds in a hlood feud. These words may, however, contain 
in their first part the same root as dignus. The Galanas of 
Welsh law and the Gaines of old Scotch law appear to have 
represented the Irish Blguin, Sarugh^ or Sarugud^ was the 
fine or compensation for a Sar or insult, or an assault unac- 
companied by bloodshed, the violation of a church, contempt 
of court, etc., and corresponds to the Welsh Sarhaet or Saraad. 

In the note on this word in the Criih Gahlach^ I have made 
Sarugh to signify the insult as well as the compensation for it. 

1 have also stated in a previous part of this Introduction that 
Sarugud was another name for Euecland}^^ Strictly speak- Eneciand. 
ing, however, the Sarugud^ though often included under the 
term Eneciand^ was a difierent thing. The fine paid for a 
homicide, and in Anglo-Irish times known by the name Eiric^ 
consisted of the Dire^ the equivalent of the Welsh Dirwy 
and the Anglo-Saxon Wer^ and of the Eneciand^ or special 
compensation added to the Dire in proportion to the Tank of 
the slain. The corresponding damai?es for libel, wounding zoj? 
where no maim was inflicted, insult andessoign, etc., was called 
Log Enech, or honour-price, from Log^ price, and Enech^ 
usually translated face. The Welsh Gwynebwerth is the equi- 
valent of the Irish Log Enech, rather than of Enechland^ as I 
have suggested in the note on the subject in the Crith Gahlach. 

The term Enech also occurs in old Scotch law, apparently in 
the sense of the Irish Enechland. 

The word Enech occurs in two other very expressive legal 
terms, Enechruice and Enechgris, The former was used to Enechruie$. 
express a blush or reddening of the face, caused by some act 
which brought disgrace on a Fine or family, such as a son 
marrying below his station, the misconduct of a daughter, in- 
ability to provide suitable entertainment for a guest. Enech Enechgru. 
grisj on the other hand, meant the face becoming pale or 
white, on account of theft or other scandalous crimes. 


*** Ante, p. cxxviii. 
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BUILDINGS OF THE ANCIENT IRISH. 

Although the early Aryans, before the separation of the 
European branches, had advanced so far as to have houses 
with doors, and provided with beds and other simple furniture, 
nooaesof^ there can be no doubt that the habitations of the Slaves, 
nittn»,’ana Germans, and Western Aryans, usually called Celts, were of 

Celts built , . , 1 J J » 

Of wood; the simplest character, and constructed of wood, or, where 
wood was scarce, of mud. The wooden houses were either 
made of wicker-work, or of unhewn, or at best roughly hewn, 
trees, the interstices between the logs being filled with clay, 
the use of The use of stone as a building material among the northern and 

stone boi-« . i /. t a ^ ^ 

rowed from western nations, was borrowed from the Romans, and in those 

the lioiuans ; 

countries not actually occupied by them, dates from Christian 
times. In Germany, Scandinavia, England, and Ireland, the 
earliest first churclics wcrc built of wood. The earliest stone-built 

stoiic-hullt 

of churches in Ireland are not older than the sixth century, or 
century; perhaps the seventh, which was also the time when the 
Anglo-Saxons, with the assistance of Gaulish architects, began 
to replace their wooden churches by stone-built ones.®*® 

Tmes of the The Germans, according to Tacitus,®*® sheltered themselves 
mans; m winter in funnel-shaped holes, covered with dung. Judging 
from the remains of some of them which have been discovered, 
they had two stories, the upper for living in, and the lower to 
serve as a store-room for corn and other food. This custom 
seems to have been common to the inhabitants of Switzerland, 
Gaul, and Britain, as well as to the Germans. The women 
especially lived in such earth holes, where they wove the 
fabrics used for clothing; for this purpose they continued in 
use long after the knowledge of the use of lime would have 
enabled them to build better houses. The German name for 
such holes appears to have been Tunc or “dung”; among 
scrmva cf the Frisians and Franks the name was AScrewna, whence the 

the Flanks ; 

*** According to the Fornmanna SGgur, Olaf the Peaceful built the first stone 
church at Bergen. According to JNiahsoga (a. 3), Gunnhild, the mother of 
Harald Grafeld, had built stone halls or sitting rooms as early as a.i>. 961. 
Weinhold (Altnordisehe Leben^ 223), thinks rightly that this is doubtful. 

Germamaj c. xvi. 
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’name used in Champagne and Burgundy, or Ecraigne. 

In other parts of France they were called Mardelles or 
MargellesJ''^'^ In England such underground dwellings are 
called “ Penn pits”. I do not know of any underground 
tations, in the proper sense of the word, in Ireland. But 
every Dun and Rath had small chambers excavated under the 
A irlis or ground within the enclosing mound or rampart. 

These chambers vary in size, but are usually nine or ten feet 
long, three or four broad, and three or four feet high. The 
entrance is a very narrow passage barely sufficient to allow a 
man to creep in on his belly ; and similar narrow passages con- 
nect the several chambers with each other. Sometimes there 
are two or more diverging chains of these chambers. Accord- 
ing to the nature of the ground, they are either simply exca- 
vated in the earth, or they are lined with uncemented stone 
and flagged over, or they are, though rarely, formed of upright 
jambs of rough stone like tlm passages to tumuli. These Dun 
and Aai/i' chambers correspond to the Jar'Shus or earth-house 
of the Norse, and, like it, were intended as places to hide 
valuables, and perhaps as places of refuge, or of escape. 

The ancient Irish houses were of two forms — one a long Ancient 
quadrilateral building, built of foiled trees, and covered withoftwoformfi. 
thatch, or made of mud and straw, like the existing mud 
cabins ; and the other a cylindrical house, made of wicker- 
work, and having a cup-shaped or hemispherical roof. The 
houses built in DunSf and in Stone CaisealSf and those sur- 
rounded by mounds of earth, were, probably, in all cases, 
round houses. We may infer that the houses of Bd Aires 

In the Seine Inferieure, they are called Clos Blancs and Fosses auz 
precheuz. Several of them have been examined in the great enclosure called 
the Cite de Limes, at Braquemont, near Dieppe. Such great entrenched 
enclosures are usually, but erroneously, called “ Camps of Cajsar”. The 
Cimbri appear to have made entrenched cities of this kind, which were 
the wonder of the time of Tacitus: “ Veterisque fames lat^ vestigia manent 
(Cimbrorum) utraque ripa castra, ac spatia, quorum ambitu nunc quoque 
metiaris molem manusque gentis, ettam magni exercitds fidem”. — Germania, 
xxxvii. These Mardelles found in the Citd de Limes have been recognised by 
antiquaries as remains of the ancieist Tugurid. The Icelanders, iit. the 
time cf Adam of Bremen (iv. 36 ), lived in underground holes with their 
cattle. 
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The round 
wicker 
houses ; 


wenthcr 
hoards oa 
wicker 
houses. 


were also circular, from tlie circumstance that only one dimen- ' 
sion of the houses of the several ranks of this class is given in 
the Crith GablacL Wicker houses might also be made on 
hired land, which is an additional proof that they were not 
characteristic exclusively of the Flaths. 

The Irish round 
wicker houses de- 
scribed in the Lec- 
tures were identi- 
cal in every re- 
spect with those of 
Gaul. Fig. 1 re- 
presents a group of 
four such houses, 
from a bas-relief in 
the Louvre.^**® 

Figure 2 , repre- 

a Figure 1, Group of clrciilar wickor houses from the Column 

seniing a COinuai ofAntonlnun, Museum of the Louvro.&49 

between a Gaul and a Roman, from the same monument, 
has a very characteristic round house, formed of interwoven 
wattles, as a back-ground. In a description of a Tech 4 ncisy or 
house provided by a FmS for a superannuated member,**® and 
1^111011 was equal in size to the house of the Oc-vI ^>g, we are 
told that there was a weather-board between every two weav- 
ings from the lintel to the roof-ridge. The parallel bands on 

Now known as the Colonno Antonine, and which serves as a pedestal 
for a statue of Melpomene. The Column of Antoninus appears to be the same 
bas-relief in Parian marble described in the Description des Antiques, du 
Mus^e National du Louvre, by M. do Clarac (Paris, 1848), under No. 349, 
Salle de la Melpomene as a “ Dace combatiant”. It was then supposed to 
have termed part of a triumphal Arch of Trajan. The figure, sup- 
posed to have been a Dacinn, because the costume agrees with that of the 
Dacians on the Column of Trajan, is now, however, recognised as that of a 
Gaul. The two wood-cuts here given are copied from M. TAbbe Cochet’s 
La Seine- Inf erieure, Hisiorique et Arch€oloyique, Paris, 1864, They originally 
appeared in V Histoire de France d' apres les Monuments, 

Figures 1 and 2 are referred to in Lecture xix., vol. ii., p. 22, as figures 
64 and 66. See Corrigenda. 

(jritk Gahlach, vol. ii,. Appendix, pp. 479-480. 
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Figure 2, Gaulish warrior, with wicker house in the hack ground, from the 
Column of Antoninus. 

the round houses on the Column of Antoninus, represent 
apparently swellings or thickenings in the wicker-work, which 
acted as weather-boards, or to which might be fastened weather- 
boards to throw off the rain. The Gaulish wicker houses, cup roofs ^ 
shown m figure 1, correspond accurately to the aarac4, 
or oak-house, with a Cuachcleithe. or “wicker cup-roof”, 
scribed in a tale called the “ Intoxication of Ulster”.^^* 

681 1< They [i.e. Cuchulaind and his companions] were then brought into a 
Tech darach, or oak-house, which had a Cuach chithe (a wicker cup-roof) 
upon it, and a door of Juhar (yew-wood) to it, the thickness of which was 
three full feet for a man. There were two iron hooks upon it, and a bar of 
iron upon each of tliose hooks. The house was furnished with Culcais and 
with Brothrachs. Cromdereoil brought tlieir valour arms into the house 
after them, and he arranged them, and placed Cuchulaind's valour arms 
above those of the others. Prepare the Lath for them, said Ailill, and he 
gave them Cuirm (ale) and food until they became intoxicated ; and Crom- 
dereoil continued to wait upon them, to see if there was anything else they 
desired to have, * * * And when they were intoxicated and separated from 
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Tho resi- 
dence of an 
Aire con- 
^^atel^ of 
Bcverttl 
Luuacs* 


Custom of 
having each 
room an 
Isolated 
houso; 


existed in 
Gaul; 


Norway ; 


Sweden; 


In addition to the principal, or living house, the house of 
every Aire had also a back house, and other out-houses under 
separate roofs. The establishments of the higher classes of 
Bd- Aires ^ such as the B6~Aire Fehsa and the BrughfeVy and 
of all persons of the Flath-gradcy had several such houses. That 
of the B/ughfeTy we are distinctly told, consisted of seven 
houses. The custom of having a number of houses under 
separate roofs, instead of having all connected together under 
one common roof, was very general in olden times. The posses- 
sion of live such detached houses gave, as I have already stated, 
certain rights of a freeman or Aire to a Fiiidir. The group 
of four houses in figure 1, from the Column of Antoninus, 
shows that the custom of separate houses existed in Gaul, In 
Wales the palace of the king consisted of a number of separate 
buildings, nine of which the tenants of his domains were bound 
to assist to build ; among these were the Neuady or principal 
house, the Ystavell or EstavelUy or chamber, and the kitchen. 
The system of separate buildings appears to have been also 
universal among the old Norwegians, and continues even still 
in many parts of North Europe. Tims as many as from thirty 
to forty small huts sometimes belong to a single Icelandic farm 
steading.'’^'* In Sweden the system of separate buildings appears 
to have existed in some parts, and in others combined buildings. 
In Upland, a complete farm steading of a peasant consisted of 
seven liouscs — the SCevay or living house, the kitchen, the 
sleeping house, the store house, the barn, the granary, and the 
cattle stalls.'’*’ In Upland, Sudermannland, and Westmann- 
land, the legal buildings — Laghaehiis — of a priest’s establish- 
ment were fixed by ecclesiastical law to be : a living house, a 
kitchen, an eating house, a sleeping house, a barn, a straw 
house, and a cow-housc.“* In Gothland, the living house. 


their people, they were piit to the sword. * * * Cuchulaind jumped up and 
made hia ettr niach n-erred (champion’s salmon-leap) on high, and he carried 
away the roof off the house, and came on the roof of another house, and 
he saw the liost beneath him”. — Mesca Uladh, in MS. Lehor na h-Uidhrif p. 
19, col. 1, 2. 

Olavius’ Item, 331 ; Weinhold, A, n. Lehen, 223. Uplandslage, i., 2. 

Uplandsl, Kirkjub., 2 ; Su^rmanml. Kirkjub., 2; We8tmamal, lL»y 
Kristnub., 2 ; and Weinhold’s Allnordische Leben, 229. In the olden 
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sleeping, and eating houses, and the gi’anary, appear to have 
been combined in one building, the InvistahUs; and the barn 
and cattle stalls in the Ulhus or oathousc.*'^^*^ The upper and xho German 
middle Germans, and the Frisians generally combined the ings gene- 
living house with the cattle stalls, in a straight line, or at an one roof, 
angle, but always under one roof. The Irish quadrilateral 
houses appear to have belonged to this type. The divisions Divisions or 
or rooms in a German medieval Curtis^ or Ilof^ corresponded ihsii, Angio- 
generally to those in the Irish, Anglo-Saxon, and Scandinavian farm stead- 
better classes of farm steadings. They consisted, besides the 
living house, of a back house, or kitchen, a women’s house 
or weaving house, a barn, a granary, cattle sheds, and a cellar. 

The women’s house, in the residences of the higher classes Tim 
of the ancient Irish, was a separate building, which there is house a 
reason to believe was sometimes cut off from the rest of the buiuiing ^ 
houses in the Airlis^ or yard, for the greater safety of 
inmates, by a stake-fence or mound, and to have been out off^^^ses. 
at night from intercourse with the houses occupied b/ the 
men.^^® In the German residences, the women’s house was’ 
also generally a separate building, and was frequently protected 
by a special fence; this was also the case among the Norse.^®^* 

The medieval German romances of Hugdietrich, of Dorn- 
rbschen, and of Flore and Blanscheflur afford examples of 
women’s houses protected in this way. 

The usual Norse name for the women’s house was Skenima, Norse find 
the Kemamte of the old Germans. The term Dyngja^ from names of 

women’s 

housi 

mannalag, the Baesthus, or stable, Is mentioned separately from the cow- 
house. A Saudahusj or sheep- house, a LambahuSf or lamb-house, and a 
Svinasteuer, or pig-stye, are mentioned as within the enclosure. 

VestgVtal.f L, thiuvab.^ 5. 

What is your name ? said Eochaid [AirmK]. It is not illustrious, — 

Midiroi Bri Leith [answered he]. What brought you here? sad Eochaid. 

To play chess with you, said he. I am very good at chess- playing, said 
Eochaid. I will test that, said Midir. The queen is asleep, said Eochaid, 
and the house in which the chess [board] is belongs to her. I have a chess 
[board] here myself, which is not worse than it, said Midir, That was 
true indeed, he had a silver chess-board and golden men, and ornaments of 
precious stones on all parts of it, and Ferbolgs (pawns) of plated wire of Cre- 
efawa”.— Courtship of Etain, MS. Lebor na h-Uidhri, p. 130, col. 2. 
w FomaIder$aga, 3., 408. 
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the name of the funnel-shaped earth -holes covered with dung, 
already mentioned, was also applied to women’s houses. It is 
probable that the former was the name given to the houses of 
the higher classes, while the latter was the weaving room of the 
servants. In some large residences there was a special women’s 
house, the KvennahuSf which served as a nursery, etc. A 
sleeping apartment, or sleeping hall, was sometimes also called 
a Skemma^ or Scefnskemma ; it usually consisted of a special 
building erected in the courtyard, and under which was placed 
the Jar^hus^ or earth-house, by which the inmates might 
escape in case of a sudden attack. 

Tiie Irish In Dujjs and large Raths there was also a special chamber 
placed in a sunny aspect, and called from this circumstance a 
Grianan. This chamber appears to have been erected on the 
wall of the Dun, or in some elevated position, so as to com- 
mand a view of the surrounding country, and escape the 
shadow of the encircling mound.^^" 

Windows In the ancient tale of Bricriti's Feast, windows, with 
njwitioned shutteTs and bars of bronze, are mentioned ; windows are also 
tall**. mentioned in many other tales.*^®'** The Irish names for window 
appear, however, to be all borrowed. Fenester, from the Latin 
Fenestra; and Feneog, from the old Norse Vindauga, literally 
“ windeyc”, whence English “window”. The Gothic name 
Augadora ; Old High German Avgatora ; Anglo-Saxon 
Edgdure, or “ eye-door”, seems to show the existence of such 
openings at an early period among the Teutonic nations. In the 
representations of round houses on the Column of Antoninus, 
figures 1 and 2, no windows are shown: this, it is true, is 
only negative evidence, and does not, certainly, prove that 
windows were not used in such buildings. Notwithstanding 
the native Gothic name for window, it is probable that all the 

638 « Findahair, daughter of Ailill and M^dh^ went until she came into the 
Grianan over the door of thei>ua, and she said, I see a charioteer on the plain, 
0 mother. Describe him, said Medb,— his figure, his appearance, his equip- 
ment, his real character, the colour of his horses, and the motion of his 
chariot”.— -Progress of the Ultonians to Cruachan Ai, MS. Lebor na h-Uidhri, 
p. 105, col. 2. 

“His house and liis Grianan with lightsome windows to come out of” 
—Fragment of the story of Eiain, in MS. Lebor na h^Vidhri, p. 129, coL 1. 
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’ northern nations learned the use of windows from the Mediter- 
ranean peoples. 

The earliest stone structures in Ireland, even those of early Mortar not 

. . 1 M • 1 mi T • 1 

Christian orisrin, arc built without mortar. The Irish, never- earliest 

o » ^ ^ ^ stone S' 

theless, appear to have known the use of lime for whitewashing ti 
their walls, if not before the use of mortar in building, at least white- 
so long ago as to carry us back almost to the verge of pagan •^"®wn. 
times.'’*® The fine shining kind of earth with which, Tacitus 
tells us, the Germans in some places daubed their houses, and 
made rude designs, like those still to be seen on houses in re- 
mote German villages, was, perhaps, lime variously coloured 
with ochre and other pigments. If this opinion be correct, 
the Germans, like the Irish, knew lime as a pigment before 
they used it as a cement.''*' 

The smaller homesteads were surrounded, as in Gaul and 

MO “The woman who was wife of Nuadat was Almu, the daughteivof Becmn. 

The druid (i.e, Nuadat) built o. Dun then mAimhain, and she rubbed her 
hands to its walls until it was all lime- white, and hence the name Alm^ 

[from alamu her hands] adhered to it, and of which was said : 

Pure white was the lofty firm Dun, 

As if it had received the lime of Erin 

From the two hands which she rubbed on the house. 

It is from it Almhain was called A/mu”. — See, Cause of the Bat- 
tle of Cnuca, in MS. Lebor na h-Uidhri, p. 42, col. 1. 

Another passage in the same manuscript says : “ When afterwards they 
chewed these apples, and their hunger and thirst was great, and their mouths 
and nostrils were full of the stench of the sea, they beheld an island which 
was not large, and a Dun in it, and a high white Mur or wall around it, like 
as if it was made of full boiled lime, or as if it w'as all one stone of chalk. 

Great was the view from the Mur, if clouds were not over it. The mouth of 
the was open. There were large white snow-coloured houses all around 
the Dun outside”.— Navigation of Mae/duin’s Boat, MS. Lebor na A- 
Uidhi, p. 23, col. 1. 

Ml csBmentorum quidera apudillos aut tegularum usub; materia ad 
omnia utuntur informi, et citra speciem aut delectationem. Qusedam Idea 
diligentihs illinunt terra itd pura ac splendente, ut picturam ac lineamenta 
colorum imitetur”. — Gernu xvi. In a poem by a bard named CailU on 
Tmar, or Tara, we are told that: “The Tete of the women had a many- 
coloured roof, and its name was Miodheuaird, mead circling”. (MS. T. C. D., 

11. 1. 13, p. 178). The house here referred to as that of the women, appears 
to be the banqueting hall of other authorities. We are only concerned here, 
however, with the fact of the exterior of buildings being decorated with 
various colours. 
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trues about Crermany, by a fence formed of stakes, or of a bank of earth,* 
steads'^'*'** upon whicli wos planted a quick hedge. I have already men- 
tioned the different kinds of fences used in Ireland to mark 
the divisions of land, and the limits of the Faithche, or en- 
closed ground about the homestead. The trees planted on 
the bank of earth to form the quick- hedge, were, besides the 
blackthorn, the hawthorn, the crab-apple and the elder; the 
rowan tree and the ash were also generally planted about the 
house. Ancient tradition assigns to the time of the sons of Aedh 
Slanej monarch of Ireland at the middle of the seventh cen- 
tury, the first introduction of the walls and fences, called Olads^ 
Airbis, and Caisels, We are not to understand from this tradi- 
tion that fences and earthen mounds were wholly unknown in 
Ireland previously, and consequently individual property in the 
soil, but that owing to the increase of population consequent on 
the cessation of foreign wars and the more settled habits of the 
people due to Christianity and contact with Romanized coun- 
tries, large portions of common land were encloscd.'^^* There 
may have been some differences also in the kind of fences 
erected. It is expressly stated that Caisels^ that is, stone en- 
closures, were not used before the period in question, a state- 
ment which fully confirms the opinion I have expressed above, 
that stone buildings belong to Christian times. The erection 
of large stone enclosures and extensive stone mearings would 
naturally have originated such a tradition as that above re- 
ferred to. 

Thcii* or The homestead of a Flath was called a Lis or Les^ corres- 
ponding to the Welsh Llys, The Welsh term appears, how- 
ever, to have been used chiefly to denote the royal residence. 
When a Lis or residence was surrounded by an earthen 
mound, or other sufficient fence, enclosing a court-yard or 
Airlis^ in which cattle could be impounded, or driven into for 
security, and having a gate or door which could be closed at 

*** “ The birds fled before them [ie. the champions of Ulster] until they 
passed oyef^Sliabh Fmit, over Edmuind, over Brega. Walls, Airbis (fences), 
AirlmeSf or Caiseh used not to be around lands in Eriu at that time, up to 
the reign of the sons of Aed Siam, only level plains. It was on account of 
the great number of the Trebs (households) iti their reign that they ordained 
boundaries in Eriu’'.— Conception of Cuchulaind, from the Book of Dtom" 
smekta, in L^or na h^Uidhri, p. 128, col. 1, 
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night, it was called a Eatlu It is probable that every resi-ThoTZatt. 
dence which was a Form^^'‘ was so protected, and that the 
name Rath was given to it from the legal function of the owner, 
who was always a Rath. Sometimes the protecting or en- 
closing wall was built of dry masonry, and was often of con- 
siderable thickness. This kind of rampart was called a Caisel^ The Caitei. 
and is to be found in many parts of the country, especially where 
stone is abundant.. Several of these Caisels belonged, however, 
rather to the higher class of fortified residences called Dans. 

A Dun^ Welsh was the residence of a Rig^ or king, The Dm. 

as I have already shown. It consisted of two or more earthen 
walls, or of an earthen wall and a stone wall; between which 
was a deep ditch, filled with water where the ground admitted 
of it. The moat or ditch, and the outer earthen wall, formed 
by the earth excavated from it, constituted the Drecht Giallna 
or ditch of the Gialls^ and was specially intended for the safe 
keeping of the Gialls or pledges which every king wad obliged 
to hold ; for, as the law states, ** he is not a king who has not 
hostages in locks”, that is, in fetters. When an army marched 
on a great expedition in ancient times, the women and chiy 
dren and old people accompanied it, and the encampments 
were often fortified. In such fortified encampments the Rig^ 
or king’s camp, seems to have been surrounded by a regular 
fosse and mound, and was accordingly called a Dun, Thus, in 
the Tain B6 Chuailgne^^^ we are told that “ The four pro- 
vinces of Eriu then made a Dun and an encampment in the 
Brislech Mar in the plain of Muirthemne, and they sent their 

“ And the Liss was closed and locked up”. — Courtship of Atatn, Lebor 
na h-Uidhri, p. 132, col. 1. 

^ The door of the outer circumyallation of a Dtin seems to have been 
called a Fordorus, and the inclined ground outside, corresponding to the 
glacis of a modern fort, the Aurlaind. Thus, iu the tale called the Progress 
of the Ultoninns to Cruachan At, in Lebor na h-Uidhri (p. 107, col. 1), we are 
told that ** Thereupon Medb went out upon the Fordorus of the Liss into the 
Aurlaind*. 

Cf. Saxon, Frisian, and Old Norse, Ttin', High German, Zun; New 
High German, Zaun; Englisih, -ton, whence Town. The German Zatmisthe 
onclosing fence of a homestead, ^nd had not the limited application of the 
Irish Dun, The Welsh form Din, occurs in some old Leinster names, as in 
Dinrigh. ^ Lebor na h-Uidhri, p. 77, col, 2. 
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shares of cattle and plunder southwards, away from them into 
Clithar B6 Ulad. Cuchulaind set up at the Fert in Lercaih 
cldse by theni”. These Buns, built on a march, remind lis of 
the fortified camps of the Cimhri and the so-called “ camps of 
Caesar” in France. 

The Cathair, When the inner wall of a ihin was built 6f stone, it was a 
Cathair^ though O’Curry thinks that every Cathair had not 
necessarily a ditch about it. When the king’s residence was 
situated on a precipitous headland, the Dun was formed by 
making the ramparts and ditch across the narrow neck of land 
connecting the headland and mainland. Some of the stone- 
built ramparts, both those having a ditch and outer earthen 
ramparts, and the simple rampart, or Cathair s, without any 
existing ditch, are terraced in the interior, and provided with 
flights of stone steps leading up to the terraces. One of the 
most remarkable monuments of this class is the one represented 
in the annexed wood- cut, called “ Staigiie Fort”, in the County 
of Kerry. 



Figure 3, Staiguo Fort. 


Sir W'illiam Wilde, from whose catalogue the figure is 
borrowed, states that this name is very modern, and that the 
original Irish name is not known. An ascending path to a 
burgh was called in Gothic a Staiga; Anglo-Saxon Stig^ from 
the verb Sfeigan^ to ascend, whence the English stair. A 
portable ladder for obtaining access to a loft or out-house is 
still called a Stee, or Steigh^ in Lancashire. If the name of 
the Kerry fort be really modern, and of this there seems to be 
little doubt, it may have been first given by some of the fob 
lowers of Sir Valentine Browne, the founder of the Kenmare 
family, who came originally from Lancashire, and brought with 
him^ number of followers from that part of England. 
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’ The stone- built Dans and arc principally, indeed stono built 

, , r r y and 

almost exclusively, to be found in the south-west and west 
Ireland; some of the more important remains being found in ^fireiaud 
the south-west of Ireland, where the greatest number of 
Ogham inscriptions have also been found O’Curry thinks the 
distribution of the earthen and stone-built Dms is, altogether 
dependent upon that of the materials of which they are formed, 
and has nothing to do with the races which occupied the 
country. It is nevertheless curious, that while the words Dun^ 

Lis^ and Rath occur in townland names in every part of Ire- 
land, the word Cathair is almost exclusively confined to 
Munster and Connaught. O’Curry states that there is not a 
single townland-name In Ulster compounded of Cathair^ and 
only two in Leinster ; while the Counties of Cork, Kerry, 
Limerick, Clare, and Galway, have 209 out of 244 such names. 

It can scarcely be pretended that in the counties just named 
stones are more abundant than in many parts of Ulster. 

In the narrow arid gently sloping plateau which extends Ancient 

1 1 1 ^ ^ 1 . I Stone Build- 

along the southern base ot Mount Laglc in the promontory of 
Dingle, in the County of Kerry, arc found about eight stone- 
built ramparts, or circumvallations, enclosing bee hive 
shaped stone-built houses. Of such houses there are in the 
district about seventy to eighty, including those within the 
circumvallations. 'Jhvo of the latter had ditches and outer 
earthen ramparts, and were therefore true These 

monuments are almost all found in two townlands called 
Fahan and Glenfalian. If these names are ancient, and 
there is every reason to believe so, they are of considerable 
interest. Fahan^ or faihan^ means shelter, enclosure, and 
Faitche^ the enclosed land around a homestead, and are ob- , 
viously cognate with the Gothic hifahan, to enclose, whence 

These curious and interesting remains were visited by the late Mr. It. 

Hitchcock, as has been shown in the Lectures. The Earl of Dunraven visited 
them some years ago, and he photographed them for his great illustrated 
work on the ancient architecture of Ireland, whijh, it is to be hoped, will 
soon be published. The first person, however, who published a descrlp%>n of 
the Dingle remainsVas the late G. V. Du Noyer. His paper appeared in the 
•leurna/ o/ Ms 4 rcAcBo/oyica^ for March, 1858. As monumeti|B they 
are much more important than the celebrated Cathair of Aileach near tHerry. 

20* B 
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came tlie term “ blfange”, given to estates appropriated out of’ 
the common land.®^® It is probable, then, that the townland 
names were originally given in consequence of the number of 
circumvallationa. The word Fahan occurs as a townland 
name in other parts of Ireland, but I do not know whether 
there are also enclosures in them. 

they are These buildinfjs arc certainly of considerable antiquity. Pro- 

vevy old.hut . ^ ^ ^ i 7 i • 

probably tessor U (Jurry sccms to think that the Ctoc/iuus, or bce-hive 

ecclealaati.. , 

cal; shaped stone -built houses, were cells of Christian monks, like 
all the structures of the same kind found along the western 
coast of Ireland. The existence of regular consisting of 
ramparts and a ditch, built in accordance with the usual mili» 
tary rules of the time, seems at first sight irreconcilable with 
ancient their being ecclesiastical buildings. Yet, when we inquire 
aation of mto the true history and organization of the early Irish Church, 

Irish Church . ® . * 

not incoia- from the middle of the fifth to the middle of the eighth century, 
this view, this objection is removed. When a Rig Tuatha became a 
convert to Christianity, and placed himself, his family, Sahaid^ 
or council, and Ceiles under the protection of the missionary, 
or, as it was expressed, under his bell, the Tuath became, in a 
certain sense, a religious community, thoiigli still retaining the 
character and organization of the original political body. Even 
when the Rig and Flaths of a Tuath devoted themselves wholly 
to a religious life, no change occurred in the constitution of 
the state or in the law of succession. As the true character 
of the social and political institutions of the ancient Irish has 
hitherto been wholly misunderstood by writers on Irish history, 
the real position of the infiint Christian Church could not be 
rightly determined. We need not be surprised, therefore, 
that this curious phase of religious society should have entirely 
The Ancient escaped the notice of writers on the early Irish Church. The 
an Important facts which I have gathered together in the preceding pages 
hfstoricai give US Sufficient glimpses of ancient Irish society to prove 
inquiry. ancient Irish Church offers one of the most curious and 

interesting, as well as important, fields of historical inquiry,®^® 
8#e p cxlv. 

The Dum, Cathairst and Clochans of the west of Kerry acquire singula^ 
interestj^not only in connection with the history of tho early Irish Church, 
but also with tho last immigration into Ireland, that of the Milesians. It 
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Whether the bee-hive houses and circumvallations of Fahan ^ncjsnt^ 
and Glenfahan were built by a religious Christian community, 
or were the work of a previous pagan time, they co^'^^^spond 
accurately to the descriptions of Cathairs and similar construc- 
tions given in ancient Irish tales. For this* reason, as well as 
the importance attached to them by O’Curry in his Lectures, 

I think it desirable to describe and illustrate them in some de- 
tail. The wood engravings, in part copied from the late Mr. Du 
Noyer’s paper, “ On the Remains of Ancient Stone-Built For- 
tresses and Habitations occurring to the West of Dingle, Co. 
of Kerry”, and in part from drawings which he kindly made 
for mo himself, arc intended to illustrate the three types of rhree 
enclosed residences— the Caisel, or stone-built circumvallation,^oMe/,the 
without any apparent moat or ditch ; the fort, formed by making the z^un. 
a stone wall, ditch, and outer earthen rampart across the neck 
or isthmus of a precipitous headland; and the CatJiair^ and 

should be remembered that Saint Ciaran of Saighir was born in this "dis- 
trict, and that Christianity was here first introduced into Ireland some time 
before St. Patrick. The tradition of tliis pre Patrician Christian Church is 
very old, and the authorities through which it has come down to our time are 
of great weight. The following passage from the Fehre of Oengus Ce'k 
gives this tradition of a pre-Patrician Church in Munster in unmistakable 
terms. 

“ Liadan, daughter of Maim Chirr, son of Oengus of the race of Lugdach, 
son of Itk, was the mother of Ciaran Saighir ; and he was born at the bright 
Fintracht [White Strand, now Ventry, in the county of Kerry] ; and angels 
attended him after he was born. Moreover, it was the grades of heaven that 
baptized him. And it was in Corco Luigde the cross was first believed in 
in Erin : and it was thirty years before Patrick Ciaran occupied Saighir, 
ut dixit Patrick. 

Saig-mr,* build a city on its bank, 

At the end of thirty full years. 

We shall meet there [I] and you, 

A son, who shall be born at Tulach Thind. 

Pure shall be bis union with us. 

Many monks and modest nuns, 

After Conail shall occupy. 

It was after that Ciaran foretold Conatt and Fachtna of Ross Ailiihiri 
and it was Ciamn that obtained for the liing of Corco Luigde that the 
Fmcland of a Rig Cuicid should be allowed to him, and sovereignty and 
inheritance to his race for ever, because it was by them the cross was first 
believed in in Eriu, and because the church of Ciaran was supported by 
them. — Vellum M.S. Actor jBrecc, B.LA., p. 38. * 

* Saig-uar^ Noroen fontis ; hence <Sfa{^Air. 
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Dun combined, that is a fort having a more or less circular 
stone-built wall, a ditch or moat, and an outer earthen rampart.' ^® 
Ti.. Fort The annexed figures represent the fort which Mr. Du Noycr 
wilves” at called by the modern name of Cafhair na Mac Tirech^ or 
the “ Fort of the Wolves”, and belonging to tlie group of 
buildings which he called the “ Ancient City ot Fahan”. It 
consists of a massive and almost circular stone wall, varying in 
thickness from 11 to 18 feet, and enclosing a piece of "ground 
about 95 to 105 feet in diameter. The entrance passage 



Figure 4, View of the “ Fort of the Wolves”. 


through the wall, marked in the plan c (fig. 5), “ which is here 11 
feet thick, faces the east, and is most singular in its construction ; 
exteinally, it measures 5 feet in width, narrowing mid-way to 
less than 4 feet internally. Here several stones project ver- 
tically from the walls of the passage at each side, forming a 

^ These, like most of our other monuments, have suffered much within 
the last fifteen or twenty years. They are certainly much more dilapidated 
now than when I first saw them and when Mr. Du Noyer drew them. Even 
tlfes,4t was not an easy matter to trace out the exact positions and forms of 
some of the buildings within the Cathairs, 7 he drawings, however, repre- 
sent in my opinion with sufficient accuracy the general character of the 
whole of those monuments as they were at the time they were made. 
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Plan and cross-scctlon of the “ Port of the Wolves .ssi 
Scale 40 feet to I Inch. 


rest, against whicli a moveable door could be placed, so as to 
resist any force applied from without”. The entrance passage 
leads into a small court-yard, about 19 feet from east to west, 
and 20 feet from north to south ; opposite is a narrow passage, 
formed and protected at each side by what may have been a 
small guard-house ; both of these are still perfect, measuring ^he “Fort 

6 feet 6 inches square internally, and rising into a lofty dome‘woWM”at 
shaped roof. On the left-hand, and close to the southern *^®*^“* 
guard-house, but detached from it, is a Clochan (g) measur- 
ing 12 feet square internally. Having passed this building, 
the central area of the fort is reached. On the left, attached 
to the wall of the Cathair, or Caher^ is the principal house or 
Clochan (Ji)^ constructed with unusual care, its door-way 

(c) entrance doorway ; (c?) court-yard; (e) narrow passage leading to 
interior of the fort ; (//) guard-houses; {g) Clochan (A) principal C/ocA- 

(0 passage leading to it; {k) Clochan; (//) entrances to covered pas- 
sages /a, la ; (m) covered passage; (») watch-house; (g) entrance to watch- 
house. 
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being fornied internally of large upright flag-stones, support- 
ing a flat lintel, and the passage leading to it flagged above. 
In the interior of this Clochan, to the right of the door, is a 
small square recess, which, being about 4 feet above the 
present level of the floor, does riot appear on the plan. The 
C^ochan marked k on the plan lies directly north of the one 
HtFahau. described, and is much ruder in its construction. Its door- 
way is unique in construction, one side projecting from, while 
the other is level with, the external surface of the building. 
Several other conical or bee-hive shaped buildings were also 
within the Airlis, or enclosed area of the LeSy but are now 
reduced to heaps of stones. 

Where the wall is thickest, as on the north and west, it is 
18 feet thick. Narrow passages, covered in at top by large 
flags, have been formed in the thickness of the wall : these are 
shown in the plan fig. 5, and are marked 1% and m, and /<* 
in a cross-section of one of them in the section through the 
Cathair^ fig. 6. This section is supposed to go from north 
to south, through the guard-houses //, and the small outer 
chamber to which I shall refer presently. Two of the 
passages-— those marked — have entrances on the inner 

side of the wall, marked ly 1: the entrance of the one in 
the southern part of the wall, marked 7?i, is not now distin- 
guishable. The passage la, having its entrance close to the 
north of the Clochan marked k, and running towards the south, 
is about 40 feet long ; the second one marked having its 
entrance close to the first, can be traced in an easterly direc- 
tion, for a distance of about 30 feet, before it becomes lost by 
the falling in of the roof. These passages may have led to 
some subterranean modes qjf exit, which are now obliterated, 
and which represented the Jar^hfls of the Norse. 

The Goarfl- The mosl interesting feature of this fort is the small circular 

^Koit of the chamber n, which Mr. Du Noyer calls a guard-house, con- 
* " ‘ structed in the thickness of the wall, south of the door-way, 
in the enclosing wall, and access to which was had only from 
the outside^ through the low angular passage, q» A command- 
ing view of Dingle Bay, Valentia Island, and the range of 
the Iveragh Mountains, can be obtained from it. 
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In the ancient tale in Lehor na h- Uidhriy abput the Curath 
mivy or “ champion^s share at Emain Macha'\ and of which an 
account is given in Lecture xxii,^^^ mention is made of a 
warders seat outside the Caihair of Curoi MacEaire, a 
king of West Munster, celebrated in Irish heroic story, corresponds 
Like the chamber n in the wall of the “Fort of the “ Warder’s 
Wolves”, the warder’s scat had no communication with the insu tales, 
interior of the fort. Although there is no specific description, 
of Caihair Chonrai^ or Curoi s Caihair^ in the talc alluded to, 
there is enough to show that the fort represented in the pre- 
ceding figure corresponded in a very remarkable manner with 
the Caihair of Curoi stated to have been built on Slieve Mis, 
not many miles to the cast of Fahan. 

The second type of ancient Irish fortresses, or that formed second typo 
on projecting lieadlands, is well illustrated by the annexed ?Ip?eSed 
woodcuts of Dunbeg. This fort has been formed, as will be ^“"*’®** 
seen in the plan, “ by separating the extreme point of an 
angulat headland from the mainshore by a massive stone wall, 
constructed without cement, from 12 to 25 feet in thickness, 
and extending 200 feet in length from cliff to cliff. This wall 
is pierced near its middle by a passage (b) which is flagged 
overhead, the door-w’ay to which is at present 3 feet 6 inches 
high, 2 feet wide at top, and 3 feet at its present base, having 
a lintel of seven feet in length ; as the passage recedes from 
the doorway, it widens to 8 fcct^ and becomes arched over- 
head ; to the right hand, and constructed in the thickness of 
the wall, is a rectangular room {d) — perhaps a guard-room — 
measuring about 10 feet by 6 feet, and communicating with 
the passage by means of a low square opening, opposite to 
which, in the passage, is a bench-like scat (c) ; a second guard- 
room (e), similar to the one just described, has been con- 
structed in the thickness of the wall on the left hand of the 
mam entrance, but unconnected with it, the access to this 
being from the area of the fort, through a low square opening”. 

The wall has been strengthened exteriorly at each side of 
the entrance, by an additional layer of masonry about .4 feet 

... 

ii.,p.76. 
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Fig 9-Plan and (ftg. 10) cross-section uf wall of DunVeg Fork 
»5>Thelrtter9iiitheplana«d Bections correspond, (.a) rnmn 
(B) MBaBC through walls (c) raised bench, or champion . seat ; (d) gu^ 
room • fel interior guard-room ; (r r) covered paaaages in thicknesa of wa , 
ZTbS. onTntfrio^ (O) sea wall of Lis, (.) ruins of tVocA^i 

(» and M) remains of stone gate- way or passage through exterior Miflie 
»mparSrW underground chamber in one of the fosses over which the 
entonce p«Mge or roadway went. The cross-section of the ’ 

flg.’ 7, and the enlarged plan, flg. 9, and cross-section o. the wall, agure , 
are taken along the lino s h. , • 
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in depth and 30 feet in length. This appears to have beenoanbeg 
done after the erection of the wall, as the line of junction may be 
clearly distinguished behind the outer work (see sectiofl of wall, 
fig. 10). In the thickness of the wall, at each side of the entrance, 
are long narrow passages (f f), formerly covered in, similar to 
those in the “Fort of the Wolves” and in other stone forts 
and Caisels. The interior face of the wall recedes by a suc- 
cession of Slone steps, which doubtless afforded access to a ter- 
race on the top. 

A series of three earthen mounds, with intervening fosses, 
were thrown up outside the stone wall, as will be seen by 
reference to the plan of the fort. A pathway, leading in a 
direct line to the entrance of the fort, passed through them ; 
this pathway appears to have passed through a stone gateway 
or passage, flagged overhead, in each earthen mound. The 
remains of two of these are indicated at m and k. In the pas- 
sage across the second fosse from the fort, an underground 
chamber (l) was constructed. The section at the top of the 
plan, taken along the line s N, shows the relative proportions 
of the mounds and fosses. In the interior of the fort are the 
remains of several Clochans (i), the plans of which cannot 
now be traced with any certainty, and on the west side are 
portions of a wall (u) along the edge of the cliff, which is 
about 90 feet above the level of the sea. 

Two walls, nearly parallel to each other, start one from 
each end of the external mound, and run up the flank of 
Mount Eagle, enclosing a piece of ground now called Parka- 
doona, or the field of the Duju This w«s, no doubt, the 
Faifche of the Dun. ‘ ' 

Similar headland fortresses, but defended in general by " 
earthen mounds only, are common along most parts of the 
rocky coast of Ireland. 

The third type of fortress, or true stone-built Dun^ may be Third type 
illustrated by the annexed wood-cut, which represents a lemwk-by’the’zJm 
able Cathair surrounded by a DuHj in the townland of Bally^r of Bauyhwk. 
he^bought, two miles north of Dingle, and close to the main road 
leading to the yilhige of Bally brack. This monument “ consisted ; 
of an inner circular earthen rampart, Trom 12 to 14 feet thickf '' . 




Fig. 12— Section of preceding Dun and Cathair along the line a, ft.oM 


(c cc) entrance passage to fort; (rf) entrance to principal Clcchan; 
(e) out^r chamber; (/) middle chamber; {(f) passage to inner cliara^r ; 
(A, wall ; (k) oblong Clochan ; (/) ruins of a Clochan ; (m) inner cir^til»f 
rampart, platformed and faced on the interior with stone; (n) deep fosse; 
(o) outer earthen rampart, faced ob the interior with stone ; (p) shallow fosse ; 
(q) row of upright flag-stones. 
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•and 100 fect in internal diameter, carefully faced on the interior 
with stone, and having a narrow platform, averaging 3 feet above 
the present level of the inner area, constrilcted around its entire 
circumference. This rampart is surrounded by a fosse, 25 feet in 
width at the top, and on the south side fully 20 feet in depth, 
measured from the summit of the rampart. Outside this fosse 
is a second wall of defence, 10 feet thick, also of earth, but 
faced on the exterior with large flag-stones ; in removing the 
earth to construct this mound, a second, but small fosse was 
made external to all ; the ground was then gently escarped in 
every direction from the fort”. 

“ The entrance passage to this magnificent fortification (p) 
faces the west, and, crossing both mounds and fosses in a 
direct line, cuts through the inner mound ; large flag-stones lie 
scattered about, and arc, doubtless, the remains of a massive 
stone doorway, which was constructed in the ramparts. In the 
inner circular area are the remains of some massive Cloghauns. 
The^ principal one is well preserved, and measures 18 feet in 
internal diameter, having its doorway facing the north-east ; a 
portion of it towards the south has been carefully separated, to 
form a sleeping chamber (/), at the extreme end of which, 
and leading due south, is a low narrow passage {g) giving 
access to a lunette shaped apartment (A), constructed v On Ihe 
exterior of the main wall of the Cloghaun, and on its southern 
periphery. The interior of the fort is partly divided off by a wall 
(i) which connects the group of Cloghauns with the rampart”i 

A row of upright flagstones (q) forms a kind of enclosed pa*^ . 
sage from the Clochan (k) to the door (d) of the principal* 
Clocharif a distance of about 25 feet. If the row of stoneaj(Q) 
were continued to the rampart, access to the principal Clochan 
could have been gained only by passing through the narrow 
passage, about 5 feet broad, between the flagstones and the 
Clochan. If this were so, and it is very probable it was, the 
principal Clochan and the ground cut off by the wall (i) may 
have been intended for the use of the women. The Clochan 
(A) in that case may have been the sleeping chamber of the ’ 
king. This Dun was doubtless the winter residence and prin- 
cipal stronghold of some powerful 
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already. mentioned that a Brughfer should have “ an ‘ 
ever living fire, and a candle upon a candlestick”; but, inde- 
pendent of this fire an^ this light in. the interior of the house, 
he and every other Forais^ ox owner of a ForuSf that is, 
every one who had a homestead surrounded by a rampart, and 
whose Airlisy or enclosed yard, could serve as a pound, was 
bound to hav6 signals for the guidance of travellers. These 
signals consisted of a mode of giving notice at fords of rivers 
and bars of estuaries, that a party of travellers had arrived at 
the water’s edge, and of sounding an alarm, and a signal fire 
on dark nights on a conspicuous part of the FaitcJie or lawn. 

t rms were apparently sounded by striking a shield ; but men- 
is also made of a sounding flag at the brinks of rivers.®'’’® 
Satwin* ' connection with the buildings of the ancient Irish, I may 
boasyf mention the right of a Brughfer to have a spring of water in 
his house if he chose, that is, he was entitled to have his house 
built over aspring, and thus obtain the exclusive use of it. It is 
probable that he was the only man under the rank of a Flatli 
who was entitled to this privilege, a circumstance easily ex- 
plained by his functions of public hospitaller. ■ This custom of 
having ^ spring of water in the living room, or in* the diiiry of 
Tarm-houses, covered over with a moveable flag, ,has come down 
to the present time- in some remote districts of the country. 


Banning 
stream in 
UiMdr ? . 
Airlmvt 
■fsrForaU^ 
ftlldintlie 
hottsaof* 


A F&f Forais' was also bound to have a running stream in 
his Lio^y or within his Airless, for impounded cattle to drink 
and cool themselves, and a pond in his ^(?n«s-yard for geese 

AM The following interesting passage from the laws indicates very clearly 
tJie duty of a Forats: “ Everything of these ho shall have, namely, ther^ 
Tofan no bem tar Sgiatft, that ii^ the thunder or shield rattle, or the dock 
indab, . . . . . . [the 3/5. is defective here, but c/ocA inc? a6 [am(/], 
or th^ stone or sounding flag, near the water’s edge at the ford, is meant], 
and the Lman Faitche, or the lawn or field light [i.e. a signal light on % 
dark night], or the Tene-geallain, or blazing fire; and that the place all 
round must be well guarded (t.e. fortified), so that nothing can escape out of 
it”. MS. Brit. Mus., Egerton, 88, p. 59, b.a. Mr. B. O’Looney informs me that 
^he use of a sounding flag is still common on the fords of the rivers and dan* 
gerotfs passes in the County of Clare, and especially on the river Inagh.^ Th^ 
topographical names Ard Solus, bill light, and Ath Solu$t ford light, not far 
from Quin Abbey, In the Coun^ of Clare, indicate, the one the site of an 
unpient “ lawn light”, and the otifer that of an ancient ** ford ItgUt”. 
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•to swim in. A. physician hald also certain rights over jfater; 
he had not only the right, but was in fact obliged, to build 
his house over a running stream, hot over a spring. Among the * 
early Irish the lAag^ or Leech, sometimes treated his patient in. 
his oWn house ; he supplied not only medical advice, but medi- 
cine and hospital accommodation also. When a man was ma- ' 
licioiisly or accidentally wounded, he was taken to the house of 
the Leech, who examined his wounds, and gave a certificate 
as to their character, upon which depended the. legal liabilities 
of the person who inflicted them. If the leech considered the. * 
cure probable, he gave security for the proper treatment of the 
patient, and received in return security for his fees.'^'^® 

The craft of the Irish Liag^ or Leech, appears to have 
respectable, and eminently practical. The value of cleanliness, 
of water and fresh air, as curative agents, appears to have 
been thoroughly appreciated, for we arc told that the. Leech’s 
house, in addition to having a stream of water flowing-through 
it, should have four doors, in order, as the law says, that it 
may be perceived from all sides. Another object of the four 
doors was. that it might have at least one of them always open, 
no matter from what point the wind blew, and thus ii^sure the 
proper ventilation of the sick chamber. The hot air bath 
was used for the cure of rheumatism, which must have been 
very common, and it is probable that the remains of such 
baths^which are found here and there through the country, . 
indicate the localities where Leeches’ houses formerly existed. ' 

fiURIAL OF THE DEAD IN ERIU. 

^ It is very much to be regretted that Professor O’Curry did not 
live to gather together all the scattered allusions to the modes of. 
burial among the ancient Irish which are to be found in Jrish 
manuscripts. This important question was tp have formed the 
subject of the course- of lectures which was to follow that on 
Music. Although, in wilting this Introduction, I set out with ^ 

the intention of not discussing any subject which -^as not 
or Jqss withiji the' scope of the Lectures now publish^ ; Yet, 
the monurppnts erected over the dead being examples cf ihe 

See as to their amduBt, p. cckxx. • 
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architectural skill and ideas of the period in which they are* 
erected, as much Rs the houses and other structures raised for 
the use of the living, I cannot avoid saying a few words on 
the graves, tumuli, and other monuments of the dead in 
Eriu. And as those cannot be well understood without some 
' knowledge of the funeral rites, I shall have to preface my re- 
marks on the tombs by a few words on the funeral rites also. 

" cremation The numerous urns containing burnt bones found in Irish 
practiw4in tumuli, provc that at some period cremation of the dead was 
’practised in Ireland. It is even probable that this custom came 
down to the first or second century of the Christian era, but 
only very few vestiges ofitcanbe detected in the existing tales. 
The Gaulish There can be little doubt that tlie custom which Caesar tells 
burning US the Gauls had of burning some of the clients, slaves, and 
common to favouiite animals of their dead chiefs and warriors, when 
tiona. celebrating their funeral rites,^^ was universal in early times 
among all Aryan peoples. In no way could respect for the 
rank and qualities of the deceased chief be better shown than 
by providing him, on his entrance into the next world, with 
a retinue of his favourite servants befitting his rank and war- 
onecase of like cxploits, and with horses and dogs for the chase. In the 
iiostagesre- storv of the death of Crimihann, son of Fldad, and the three 
Irish MS. sons of Eocliack Maidhmeadhan — Brian^ A Hilly and Fiachre^^^ 
there is a passage which seems to prove, not only the tradi- 
tion in historic times of the practice of cremation of the^dead 
in Ireland, but also that of putting persons to death at fune- 
rals. This important passage is as follows: Fiachra then 
brought fifty hostages with him from Munster, and he brought 
a great Cain \i. e. booty levied as legal fine], and he went 
forth then on his way to Temar. When, however, he reached 
Forud in Ui Mac Uais, in Meath, Fiachra died of his wounds 
there. His Leacht was made, and his Fert was raised, a-nd 
hiB Cluiche Caintecli was ignited, and his name was 

* written, and the [fifty] hostages which he brought from the 

6ftr u funera sunt pro cultu Gallorum magniflea et sumptuosa ; qmniaque, 
quaevivifl cordi faisM arbitrantur, iti ignem inferunt, etiqm anipialia; ac 
paulo supra hanc memoriam servi et clicntes, quos ab iis dilectos esse oonstabat, 
justis funeribus confeclis, uua cremabantur”. Btllo Gallico, vi, 
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south were buried alive around the Fert of Fiaelira^ that it 
might be a reproach to the Momonians for ever, and that it 
might be a trophy over them”.*^^ The reproach which this 
act was intended to cast on the men of Munster consisted, no 
doubt, in treating the Munster hostages, who were all of the 
highest birth, as if they were the dependants and slaves of 
Fiachra, It may be also, that putting them to death in the 
way here described, and burying them around him, as they 
would have sat in fetters along the wall of his banqueting . 
hall, consecrated them, as it were, to perpetual hostageship 
even among the dead. 

No mention is made of the burial of animals in the passive AnimaJs of 
from the Book of Ballymote above quoted; but in the story of®ia‘“- 
Etain^ in Lebor na h- Uidhri^ we have a distinct reference to 
the custom of slaying the animals of a deceased person. In 
this tale we are told that Eocaid “ left Ailill at Fremain of 
Teffia to die, and he went on his visitation of Eriu ; and he 
left Etain with Ailill in order that she might have his Tiug- 
maine made — that is, to dig his Fert^ to make his Guha^ and 
to slay his quadrupeds”.*’^® 

The occurrence of cinerary urns containing burnt bones> The mere 
in the chambers ot great tumuli, may be looked upon as true of burnt 

• 1 «, n •/•Till 1 

evidence ot the practice or cremation ot the dead: but the sufficient 

■** • » • ©vldence of 

occurrence of such urns and bones in less distinguished tombs cremation, 
do not of themselves prove that cremation of the dead was. 
practised at the period at which the grave was made, because 
burning alive was one of the modes of punishing persons for because 
certain crimes. We have distinct evidence that persons guilty nais w^re 

n 1 1 1 . T . « .1 ^ *11 'Juried alive. 

or the abduction or seduction of a maiden were so punished ; 
and if the'maiden becaipe pregnant, which was considered fo 
have been sujfficient proof that she was a consenting party to 

'Oobep iiAdfiA X. giAtb a lUtimAn beiy ociif ■oo beit> aIah dAiti 
ocui" peiwe -oo pAfctiAW co CewpA*. ati cAn ia|\«;« t)o pofic 

IPoixAi-b in tub mic CuAif tniw AcbAC |:iAd|vt •oa gain Ati-ofiii. llo clAi’QeA^ 

Ab6A6c ocur I'o'lAtgeA'd A ^OA^c ocuf |\o b A-on At) A cb«i6& cAenced ocuf 
cpibAt) A AiTun ogAim ocu]’ |\o b At>nAiceAt) tia Jeibb ct>cA'6 a neAf f octif -p At) ^ 
beo im ^eApe piAi|VA combA bAib fop muwAin vo jpef ocuf coitibA cow- 
Pawa — Vellum MS., BookoJ Ballymot^^ R. I. A,.fol. 146, b.b. (middle). 

Vellum MS., R. I. A., Ltbor na h•‘Uidhri^ p. 130, coL 1. 
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the crime, she was burnt along with her seducer.^® It 
SlSngmSi- course, be impossible to determine, from an exami- 

nation of burnt bones, whether the person to whom they had 
belonged had died before the body was burned, or had been 

The follawing passages establish what has been said in the text. 

“After this the race of the ancestors of this holy youth, t.e, Barra, came 
from the- territory of Connaught into the territory of Muficraigh^ ; and he, 
namely, Amergin, son of Dubh, obtained family possessions and land in it, 
i.e. in A chad Dorhehon, in Muscraighe. It is there the father of Barra had 
his residence ; and this Amergin was a very good smith, and he was chief 
0//«mA-smith to the king of the territory, ue. to the king of the territory of 

Rathhnd; and was his name “ There was a noble 

lady* staying with the wife of the king of liathlend; and the king and his wife 
held her in liigh esteem. The king commanded his household that none of 
them should form a secret alliance, or commit a crime with tliis lady visitor. 
Amergin did not, however, hear of this warning, and he bestowed great love 
and affection on the lady, and her love for him was not less. It so happened 
that the smith and the lady had familiar intercourse with each other, and 
she became pregnant. Before long the news became known to the king.* 
The king thereupon sent for the lady, and she came into his presence, and 
when she stood before him, he asked her how she came to be pregnant, and 
by whom. The lady blushed on the face, and replied: It is by Amergin I 
am so. If it be, said the king, it is right to tie and fetter you both, and 
after that to scorch and to burn you without respite. 

“ The king commanded his people to tie and to fetter the tw*o, and to build 
a fltd and to light a kiln, and to put them both into it. They did as the 
king commanded them ; hut God did not allow them to put them ttt death, 
for a great thunder and a heavy fall of rain and fiery flashes of lightning, and 
. . such an unusual storm of rain came at the time, that they w^ere not able to 
light the fires, because the child who w^as then an infant in the womb of the 
noble lady was beloved of the Lord, i,e, the blessed Barra*\—Life of St. 
Finnbarr, O’Curry MS. C.IT.L, p. 1-2, and MS. B>jvk of Lismore. , ' 

Again, the cause assigned in Lehor na h- Uidhri (p. 42, col. 1, bottom) 
^ for the battle of Cituca was the abduction of Mutrni Muncaem by Cumall, who 
refused to send her back, or to pay any restitution for the ^ence to her 
father, or to the king for the violation of the law. Cumall was killed in the 
battle which took jdace in consequence of the refusal. ]Sfuirfli came to seek 
shelter from her father after the death of Cumall, but he refused to admit 
her because she was pregnant, and he told his people to burn her. This was 
not, however, done, as they were afraid to kill her, lest they might incur the 
vengeance of the monarch Conn. And again in the curious legend of the 
Courtship of Btcuma, to wliich I shall presently refer, we are told that 
Manannan Mac Lir, a mythological personage of the Tuatha D€ Danann^ 
recommended that Becuma, the unfaithful wife of another personage of that 
race, Labrad of the “ swift'hand-at-sword”, should be banished or burned. 
The gipre lenient course was however adopted. 
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burned alive. There is reasoir for believing that no sepul- no funeral 

1 ■ 1* « 1 i 1 r » ^ raonuinents 

chral monuments were erected for those burned for crimes, to criminals, 
and we may thence infer that when cremation of the dead 
was practised, the ashes of criminals were not collected into 
urns.®®* In the single instance of cremation of the dead above 
mentioned, nothing is said of putting the ashes into an urn. 

There was, however, a special name for a cinerary urn, as ' ' 
learn from the Irish version of the travels of Marco Polo, and 
one, too, apparently not borrowed.®®* 

The Cluiche Caentech of Fiaclira^ which, we are told in the The ciukhtt 

I ^ , Caentech not 

passage above quoted, was ignited, was not a funeral pyre, a pyre, 
though evidently used here in that sense. Cluiche Caentech to express iu 
was the whole funeral rite, and included, when cremation was 
practised, the burning of the body, the enclosing of the ashes 
in the urn, but especially the recitation of dirges, and the 
performance of games. The dirges constituted the Guba^ andTheOuia 
the games the Cnitech Fuait As the ignition of the funeral Pnan or 

° 11 1 1 . w 1 ° r. 1 T dirges and 

pyre would be the signal lor the commencement of the dirges game* ; . 
and other rites, the term used for the whole of the operations 
was applied, as we have seen, to the first. One reason sug- 
gests itself for this being done. Many of the funeral rites 
necessarily sthvived the substitution of the burial of the body 
for Qremation, and among them, no doubt, the lighting of- 
torches with which the pyre was kindled, and which in after 
times were replaced by the candles put around the dead body. 

Hence the kindling of the torches, or the lighting of the 
candles, took the place of the lighting of the funeral pyre as 

A judgment attributed to a certain Cae Cain Breihach is preserved in* 
the laws, which shows that a dishonoured grave was one of the modes of 
punishing an unfaithful wife in ancient Ireland. The judge says Ho the 
accused; “ Your crime is proved, and you are found guilty. I will not put 
you to death, but I adjudge you a dishonoured grave with the three shovel- 
fuls of disgrace upon your body”. MS. H.3. 18. The three shovelfuls of 
disgrace were ; a shovelful of dog’s dung, a shovelful of man’s dung, and a 
shovelful of horse’s dung. 

608 “Whenever a i^rson who goes into that kingdom [the province of 
Cjmjign, on the borders of Thibet] dies, they make ashes of his body, and 
they put them into a Cronoc cumdqighf or preserving urn, in the promontoriei 
of mountains, and in the bosoms of cliffs, so that it will not be seen by man or 
Ix-ast ever after”. Book oj /.iswore, O’Curr/s copy, R.f.A., fol. 63, Iwb. 

tX* B 
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the commencement of the Cluiclie Caente or singing of the 
dirges and other rites, and thus preserved a tradition of the 
connection between the funeral pyre and the name by which 
the whole bf the funeral rites were called. 

Whether the body were burnt or buried, the operation was 
accompanied by certain rites, which, as we have just stated, 
the or consisted in the recitation of dirges. One of those dirges, 

psnegj lie. ~ o » 

which specially recounted the descent and exploits of the 

deceased, was called, at least in medieval times, a Cepdg. 

M«nnerof 'I'his dirge was chaunted by the mourning bard, assisted by 
chaining the . . ° 

dirges; Jiis pupils and the family mourners, while the professional 
mourners engaged for the occasion sang the accompaniment 
in melancholy strains and in measured notes, to correspond 
with the metre of the dirge. The friends and admirers of the 
deceased sometimes joined in the accompaniment or chorus, 
tr Caoinie^ or professional mourning women, who used 

mourning^* to attend the wakes and funerals in the Irish-speaking districts 
women; of Ireland up to the period of the famine of 1848, and perhaps 
still do so in some of the remoter districts of the west and south, 
preserve, I have no doubt, a true tradition of the ancient Cepdg 
or Ouha. The usual number was at least four ; one stood near 
the head of the bed or table on which the corpse was laid, one at 
the feet, who was charged with the care of the candles, and one 
or more at each side ; the family and immediate friends of the 
deceased sat around near the table. The mourner at the head 
opened the dirge with the first note or part of the cry ; she was 
followed by the one at the foot with a note or part of equal 
length, then the long or double part was sung by the two side 
mourners, after which the members of the family and friends of 
the deceased joined in the common chorus at the end of each 
stanza of the funeral ode or dirge, following as closely as they 
could the air or tune adopted by the professional mourners. 
Sometimes one or more, or even all the principal singers, were 
men. 1 once heard in West Muskerry, in the county of Cork, 
a dirge of this kind, excellent in point of both music and 
words, improvised over the body of a man who had been 
killed by a fall from a horse, by a young man, the brother 
of the deceased. He first recounted his genealogy, eulogised 
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the spotless honour of his family, described in the tones of 
a sweet lullaby his childhood and boyhood, then changing 
the air suddenly, he spoke of his wrestling and hurling, 
his skill at ploughing, his horsemanship, his pi;pwess at a 
fight in a fair, his wooing and marriage, and ended by sud- 
denly bursting into a loud piercing, but exquisitely beautiful 
wail, which was again and again taken up by the bystanders. 

Sometimes the panegyric on the deceased was begun by one 
and continued by another, and so on, as many as three or four 
taking part in the improvisation. In the case of Flaths, KigSy Panegyric of 
and other distinguished personages, the historian or bard of the Piatht 
family, or some other qualified person selected for the purpose, 
delivered, in ancient times, the panegyric or funeral oration, 
recounting the genealogy, deeds, and virtues of the dead, and 
the loss his friends sustained. 

During the ancient Guhay the friends and comrades who Prostration 

“ and plucking 

lamented the loss of the deceased prostrated themselves on the of hair and 

^ . . beard a 

ground with dishevelled hair, and even, in cases of excessive 
grief, tore their hair and beard. The following stanzas from 
the lament of Oidn for his son OsenVy and usually attributed to 
the former, whose last poem it is said to have been, give an 
example of this part of the Cluiche Caointey or funeral rites : — 


“ Then the son of Ronan screams, 
And he falls upon the ground; 

He casts his beautiful body down, 
He plucks his hair and his beard”. 
“ I was examining his wounds 
And recounting his great deeds ; 

It was a great affliction to us then 
That he died under our hands”.®®* 


When the cremation or interment of the corpse and the Funeral 
Cluiche Caointe or mourning part of the ritual of the dead 
were completed, the CuitechFuaity or funeral games, commenced. 

From the use of this word to describe the games instituted by 
Achilles in honour of Patrocles,^* it is probable that the 


Quoted by Dr. Keating in his Tri Bir Gaithe an Bhais, or the “Three 
Shafts of Death”. Lib. iii., art. viii., Mr. O’Looney’s MS., p. 110. 

Aicil [Achilles] buried Petrocul [Patrodes] and he made his Fert, 
and he planted his Lie, and ho wrote his name, and he proclaimed him at 
Ids burial place, and he made his Cluiche Cainte, and after this the Cuitech Fuait, 
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wrestling, foot races, etc., practised at the Aenach constituted 
the Cmtech Fuait, 

ThiNosai. The Cluiclie Caointe^ or ihourning, the Druidic or other 
sacred ceremonies, and the Cuitecli Fuait^ or games, appear to 
have been included under the collective name of Nosad, of 
which the Nosad Lugnma^ or games celebrated at TailU on 
Lamas-duy, are an example-^*'’ 

twraiwlys ^ already mentioned that the Aenach^ or fair, which was, 

cemeteries assembly of the whole people of a Tmth 

or province, was always held at the place of burial of the kings 
and nobles. The institution of a fair at any place seems to have 
always arisen from the burial there of some great oi renowned 
personage. An assembly was called together to celebrate the 
funeral rites, and as the principal function of those who attended 
Was to join in the Guhai or mourning chorus, the assembly was 
called an Aenach Guha^ or mourning assembly. The Cuiiech 
Fuait^ or luncral games in honour of the dead, which were per- 
formed after the funeral, were repeated on the anniversary of 
the funeral, or on every third anniversary, or some other stated 
period, if the person buried was of great distinction, or if it be- 
came the burial place of other kings and nobles. The history 
of the fair of Carman in the Appendix shows how the first 
Aenach Giiha developed into a great triennial assembly held for 
many centuries. The great fair of TailU had a similar origin, 
as we learn from the ancient tract on the origin of the names of 
places, called the Dindsenchas. From it we learn that the fair 
was Instituted to commemorate the name of Tailtiu^ the daugh- 
ter of Maglmor, king of Spain, and the wife of Eochad Garble 
son of Duach Teirniny by whom Duma na n- Gall^ the mound 
or tomb of the foreigners, at Tara was built. She requested 
her husband to have a fair instituted in her name, and held 
at her grave. When she died her Gula was sung, and the 
Nosadj or the rites and games, of which I have spoken above, 

The reason they used to make the Cuitech /’wait was for the good of the souls 
of their friends, for it was a tradition among the Gentiles that the soul for 
which the Cukech Fuak was not made should spend one hundred years in 
hell.—Boo^ of BaHymote, R.I.A., fol. 241, a.a. 

S'"* Pueui Of] Fair of Tailt€.^Book of Lecan^ I 258. 
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Vere celebrated by her foster son, Lugad, son of Seal Balb, 

This fair, though instituted in pagan times, beyond the reach 
of real chronology, was celebrated on the first Monday of 
August each year, down to the middle of the tenth century, ac- 
cording to one account, and to the end of the twelfth according 
to another,*^®® During pagan times Tailtej like the sites 
all the other celebrated fairs, was the cemetery of kings, qtieens, co^ 
and nobles. It is not quite certain whether a new mound 
was always erected for each king, or whether the urns of 
several kings were placed in the same tomb. Be this as it may, we 
are told in all descriptions of celebrated cemeteries, that the fair 
ground was covered with numerous mounds, the graves of 
kings.®®’' The periodic celebration of great fairs on the sites of 

According to the Dindsenchas^ the fair of Taike was instituted 3500 
years B.c. According to the Annals of the Four Masters, a.m. 3370. Ac- 
cording to the Dindstnekas, the last fair was the black fair of Donchadh^ the 
son of Fland [^SVnwa], son of Maelsachlam^ who died a d. 942, According 
to the Annals of the Four Masters, it was celebrated down to the time of ‘ 
Roderick O’Connor, the last king of Eriu. Of course these dates are only of 
value as indicating the great antiquity of the fair. 

4ti7 n xiig chiefs of Ulster, before Conchobar^ were buried at Tailt^, namely, 

Oliarnh Fotln^ and seven of his sons and grandsons, with others of the chiefs 
of Ulster. The nobles of the 2'uatlia I)€ Danand, w ith the exception of seven 
(who were buried at Taillc), were buried at Bruyfi, namely, Lug, Oc, the son 
of Olloman, Ogrna, Cairpre, the son of Ftain (the poetess), FJtain lierself, and 
the Dagda and Ins three sons (namely, Av.dh, Oengus, and CermaU), and many 
more besides of tlie Tuatha De Dunand, Firbolgs, and others, 'i'he kings of 
the province of Galian [Leinster, were buried] in Aenach Ailbi. The kings of 
Munster at Aenach Guile, at Aenach Colnian, and Fechi. The Gland Dedad 
at Tentair Erind. Tlie kings of Connaught in Grunchan, ut diximus”. 

“ Fifty Gnocs at each Aenach of those ; 

Fifty Gtiocs At Aemich Gruachan; 

Fifty Gnocs at Aenach Tailte ; 

And fifty Gnocs in the Aenach of the Brugh", 

** Those are the three cemeteries of the Idols, 

The cemetery of Tailt€ to be chosen, 

The cemetery of Gruachan, ever pure, 

And the cemetery of the Brugh, 

“ The Gnocs which are in the Aenach [of Gruachan} 

There are under them heroes and queens, 

/ And poets, and banquet distributors, 

And pure, elegant women. 
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many of the most celebrated pagan cemeteries, during several* 
centuries after the introduction of Christianity, as well as the 
vivid traditions, preserved even to our own day in topographical 
names and popular legends, of the founders of each Amech 
Guba^ and of the successive kings and warriors buried in the 
cemeteries in times beyond the reach of real chronology, is to 
my mind -strong evidence that the great tumuli on the Boyne, 
and in other places, belong to the cycle of the heroic poems 
and tales preserved in our manuscripts, and are not pre-historic 
iijshtradi- in the sense of being outside the traditions of the country. If 
nected with wc Compare those traditions, confused as they necessarily must be, 
oHhe coun- hoth from their great antiquity and the fragmentary character 
of the literature in which they are preserved, with those of the 
Greek or Roman heroic times, I have no hesitation in saying 
that wliilc, on the whole, they are as full and as consistent as 
the latter, they are perhaps in a topographical sense more de- 
finite. The marked characteristic indeed of Irish legendary 
history is the way in which it is inseparably interwoven with 
the ancient topography of Ireland. In this respect Irish legends 
offer a marked contrast to the British, Norse, or Germanic ones, 
which may be described as nomadic and without any fixed 
habitat in the soil. This objection may, no doubt, be raised 
to the historic character of the Irish tumuli, that while those of 
the Boyne and some others in Meath are of great size, and the 
stones forming the Duniai or chambers, and the passages to 
them, often incised with peculiar ornaments and figures, the 
monuments of Eelig na High at Cruachariy and of many other 
cemeteries, are comparatively insignificant, and yet according 
to tradition there was not much difference in point of time be- 
tween the use of those cemeteries as burial places: indeed 
Aenech an Bruga on the Boyne and Amech Cruachain in 
Connaught must have been used contemporaneously. Perhaps 
the greater size and splendour of the graves of the Boyne, and 
other monuments of a like character in Meath, are character- 
“ The true Ultonians before Conchobar 
Were always buried in 2'ailU 
Until the death of that triumphant man, 

With whom their glory passed away for ever” 

Death of Afhi or Dathi and hia burial. Lebor na A- Uidhri, p. 88, col. 1. 
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fstic of the Taatha DS Danann race, by whom, according to 
tradition, they were principally erected. 

From the ancient laws and other sources we have direct evi- t]io ritual 

of the dead 

dence that the ritual of the dead varied with the rank, sex, and juried with 

the ranKf 

occupation of the deceased, and that it was more splendid and 
elaborate in the case of great men, as is shown by the monuments 
erected over the graves. The following passage from the tale of 
the battle of Magh Tuired establishes beyond question this fact : 

“ Each man of them then buried his own comrade and friend, 
his companion, and his mate, and his fellow pupil ; and they 
made Journal upon their Daighdame^ or nobles, and Leaca upon 
their Laechra^ or heroes, and Fearta upon their Feneda^ or 
warriors, and Cnocs upon their Curada^ or champions”. 

In this passajre we get the names of some of the monuments Nam ea of 
of the dead of the ancient Irish. Adding the others not men- of the dead: 
tioned, it will be convenient to discuss each kind of monument 
in the following order : — the Derc^ the Fert^ the Liac or Lic^ 
and the Leacht^ the JJum^ the CnoCy and tlie Cam. 

The Derc was a hollow, a pit, or hole, dug in the ground, in the nerc} 
fact, a simple grave. The word is cognate with Dergudy 
frequently used in Irish manuscripts in the sense of a bed. 

When the Derc was shallow, it was frequently faced inside 
with dry masonry, and covered with small flags like a sewer, 
upon which the earth was then laid. When the body was 
buried, and not burned, the corpse was laid in the DerCy with 
the feet towards the east and the head to the west. 

There is some doubt about the true meaning of the second 
term in the above list — the Fert, A rectangular chamber, com- 
posed of a number of upright stones, on the top of wliich were 
laid horizontally other Hags erected over a DerCy is usually 
called a FertF^ Such a naked stone chamber was, however, 

First Battleof Magh Tuiredy MS. T. C. D., H. 2. 1 7. p. 91. See Addenda 
for a list of monuments mentioned in this tract. 

Second Battle of Magh Tuiredy Harhian MSS.y Brit. Mus. 5280, 

O’Curry 's copy. See Addenaa for the passage. 

“ Su Henan died at the age of one hundred and eighteen years, and was 
huried in Inis Carthaighy at the north-west side of Teampall i/utVe, where the 
Tsart is, which is called Derc SsnaitT. Vita Senaniy Mr. O’Looney’s MS.; 
p. 58, tup. ; 
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theFert; moie coTVQGtly Called, m ludeilb Cloichf the term Fert being* 
applied to a ridge or embankment, a mound or artificial 
eminence at a fair or other place of assembly and a wall 
or earthen rampart around a camp, a house,- or a church. The 
term Fert might therefore be applied to the kind of monu- 
ment referred to in the following passage from a work of Dr. 
Keating: “ The second mode [of burial] was to bury the dead 
under ground, and to raise small Raths of the Claide^^'^ 
around them, and not to have a Liag (flag-stone) or a Leacht 
{Le, a stone monument) over them ; and there are three other 
classes who are usually buried in those small Raths, namely 
Aos Ealadua [men of science], women, and children”. He 
goes on to say : “ There arc two other modes in which such 
persons were buried in Kiru in addition to that just mentioned, 
as may be inferred from the following stanza: 

“ A Fert of one door for a man of science, 

A Fert of two doors upon a womau, 

A Fert with doors also 
Upon boys, upon maidens. 

Cnoas (mounds) u()on distinguished foreigners, 

And Murs upon [those who died of j great plagues”.'^'’^^ 

The Ferls here spoken of could scarcely be mere mounds 
of earth; they must have been rather small chambers of 
stones or flags, such as the structures sometimes called Ferts, 
which arc met with in different parts of Ireland. Dr. Keating 
describes the first mode of burial in Ireland as follows : “ They 
used to make a Fert in the earth corresponding in length 
and breadth with the corpse; they then deposited the corpse 
therein, with the soles of his feet turned to the east, and the 

Ferta na n-ingen, or the mound of the maidens at Tara; and Fert 
Matgin n6 Aonaig, the mound of the sanctuary or fair of the Laws. MSS. 
11. 3.18, p. 318, b.; Book of Lecan, 182, a. The Fert mentioned in the fol- 
lowing passage is clearly a mound of earth piled over the Derc or grave. 

“ I shall die of that, said she, and I shall go with you to-morrow upon the 
Magh (plain), in order that you may plant my Lia and dig my Fert. And 
it was so done, and hence Lia n-OthairC\ — Book of Lecan, fol. 261 b.b. 

That is, the earth and other stuff which was dug out of the graves. It 
is evident that the Raths here spoken of were small mounds formed of the 
earth dug out of the grave, just as is done iu making graves at the present day. 

Tri bir gaithe an Bhais, MS, cit. These'liiies os given by Keating are 
manifestly incomplete ; there should be two lines more to make a couplet of 
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crown of the head to the west; and put a Cam of stones 
over it, which^waa called a Leachi^ such as the Fert of Mao- 
thagan in Vi FatliacV\ ^ 

Among the superstitious practices prohibited in the Anglo- the of 
Saxon laws of Canute is one called Fyhrtj^^^^ which Mr. 

Thorpe, the editor,, regrets his inability to explain. Could 
this word be the same as the Irish Fert, and mean a grave? 

The prohibition in the Saxon laws may have referred, there- 
fore, to the use of some part of the pagan ritual of the dead 
connected with this particular kind of grave, or to visits^paid 
to it at night to conjure the spirits of the dead. I am strength- 
ened in this explanation of the word by finding a similar pro- 
hibition in the Laws of the Northumbrian Priests, which 
applied to the same district, where the officer called a Ferdin- 
gus or “ Ferthingman” existed. The latter word I have already 
shown to be almost pure Irish, and, did space admit of it, I 
might give many examples of names from early Norman char- 
ters and other documents relating to the same ground, which, 
if not Irish, are those of a people who spoke the same, or a 
very closely related tongue. 

The word LeacKt seems to have been a general term applied th® uacht, 
to stone sepulchral monuments consisting either of unfashioned 
stones of every size piled up over a simple grave, or over an 
Indeilh cloich or stone chamber, or of a number of largo 

eight lines They occur in a complete form in the Book of Lecan (f. 258, 
a. b.), but they differ somewhat from Keating’s text. Thus, according to 
the latter, the F ert of boys and maidens has doors, but according to the 
Book of Lecan, 

“ A Fert without doors, without Trennai 
For boys and for maidens”. 

The missing lines, which are the fifth and sixth, are interesting; 

“ A token of pillar stones {Caiiti) upon widowers 
To keep their burial place of the dead”. 

(Secular Laws). “ 6. And we earnestly forbid any heathenism ; hea- 
thenism is, that men worship idols ; that is, that they worship heathen gods, 
find the sun or the moon, fire or rivers, water wells or stones, or forest trees 
of any kind; or love witchcraft, or promote morM-work in anywise; or by 
blot or by Fyhrt; or perform anything pertaining to such illusions”. 

(Laws of Northumbrian Priests). “ 48. If any one be found that shall 
henceforth practise any heath<nship, either by sacrifice or by Fyhrt,ot in any 
way love witchcraft or worship tdols, if he be a king’s Thane let him pay X 
littlf marks; half to Christ, half to the king”. 
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upright flags upon which was placed a great block of stone. 
an(! The latter kind of Leacht is the monument popularly known 

or Liaeci . ^ y i j 

as a “ Cromlech”. A simple flag marking a grave was called 
a Leac or Liacc (plural Leaca). When a number of persons 
were buried beside each other, their Leaca were placed in a 
circle around the graves.*^^* Similar circles of L-aca or 
upright flags were put around the Leachts formed of piles of 
cairti; stoncs. Pillar stones or Cairti were also used to mark graves, 
and sometimes the name of the dead person was cut in Ogam 
Hacht^ upon them. The word Leacht occurs frequently in topo- 
graphical names, as for instance in Tamleacht^ modernized in 
one case to Tallaght, a place near Dublin, but unchanged in 
Tamlacht O'Crilhj in the county of Londonderry. Tamleacht 
may be translated as the Leacht of plague, and, so far as I 
know, consisted of several graves marked by a head and a foot 
stone, or covered over by a Mur cloiche or stone J/wr, and, 
where there were a number of them in the same place, sur- 
the.i/ur. rounded by a circle of Leaca. The sepulchral monument 
called a Mur.^ consisted of a block of dry masonry of not less 
than two feet in height which covered the whole grave. 
When stones could not be rcaddy obtained in the neiglibour- 
hood to make a Mur cloiche or stone Mur^ a similar block or 
wall w^as built of square sods called Durtaire. According to 
the stanza quoted above, Murs marked the graves of those 
wdio died of pestilential diseases. It is interesting to find that 
in the years 1^47 and 1848 the graves of some of those who 
died of the famine fever were covered by Murs, as an indica- 

676 Fercu, an exile who was in exile with Ailill, heard this; he went to 
' fight Cuchulaind; thirteen men besides were his company. Cuchulaind killed 
them, and also Fercu, at Cingil, Their thirteen Leaca are there”. — 7oi« Bd 
Chuailgne in Book of Leinster^ fol. 65, b. col. 1. Dr. Keating seems to have 
recognized a distinction between the Lia or Liac and the Leacht, for he says: 

“ Another mode in which they used to be buried, i.e. with a Lia and a 
Leacht, and numerous are those graves in Eriu”. Op. oil. They are also dis- 
tinguished in the following passage from the Tain Bo Chuailgne: “An illus- 
trious champion went next day, Ualad was his name, he took a great stone 
with him to try to cross the water ; the flood drove him back. With his flag 
upon his belly, his Leacht and his Lia is [are] upon the road at Oonglais, ue. 
Lia Ualand is its name”.— Vellum MS. Leb. na h- Uidhri, p. 66, col. 1. See 
also poem of Oiain, post, p. cucxli. 
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tion that such graves should not be opened before the expira- 
tion of a certain time,— understood to be three years at the 
period in question. The term Mur occurs in some of the 
oldest tales, sometimes applied to a sepulchral monument, as 
in the case of the grave of Tailtiu^ wife of EocJiad MacErCy a 
Firbolg king or deity, and in whose honour the AenacJi or 
Fair of TailU was instituted, and sometimes to a simple 
mound or platform like the Mur^ which was erected for Tea, 
wife of Eremon, son of Milesiiis, to view the surrounding 
country, and from which T eamur or TeamaiTy now Tara, the 
ancient residence of the Ard High Erindy or paramount king 
of Ireland, is said to have been derived. 

As the Gauls, Germans, and Slavonians practised human Human sa- 

. ^ criflee; 

sacrifice, it is very improbable that the Irish had not a custom 
which seems to have been universal among all the other Euro- 
pean branches of the Aryans. 

We have seen from the passages quoted above, that some 
traces of the slaying of hostages and animals have survived. 

Of direct sacrifice, unconnected with funeral rites, O’Curiy 
tells us he found no trace in Irish records, but that he found 
one case of the kind among the Britons. The case to which 
he refers in his Lcctures,^^® is to be found in Nennius. Gor- 
tigern having failed to erect a DnUy the materials which ho 
had collected for the purpose having been carried away by su- 
pernatural agency, has recourse to his druids, who advise him 
to seek a boy who had no father, and having found him, to slay 
him and sprinkle his blood on the site of the proposed Dun, 

A similar druidical rite is, however, to be found in the Irish 
tale of the “Courtship of Becuma'\ in the visit of Conn CWsiiniiar ^ 
Cathach to 7ir Tairngire.^^'* Indeed the analogy of 
British and Irish legends is so complete that there can be little 
doubt that they are connected with religious sacrifices, prac- 
tised in early times by all Aryan peoples, like that of Iphi- 
genia by the Greeks when proceeding to the Trojan war. 

Becuma Ones gely or Becuma of the “fair body”, wife of a 

Poem on Fair of Taih^, MS, Booh of Lecan, R.I.A., f. 258. 

Vol. I. p. 222. 

VeUum MS. Book of Fermoy, RI.A., f. 89, a. a. 
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celebrated Tuatha De Danann personage, Lahrad of the 
“ quick- hand-at-sword”, having committed aduJtcrj with Gaiar, 
one of the sons of Manannan Mac Lir, is condemned hj the 
latter to be burnt or banished. His council having recom- 
mended the more lenient alternative, Becuma is placed in 
a boat and sent adrift alone on the sea. She succeeds, how- 
ever, in reaching the Hill of Howth, whore she finds the 
monarch of Eriu, Conn of the “ Hundred Rattles ”, in great 
grief for the loss of his wife EithnCy who had recently died. 
Assuming the name of Deilhh Caemliy or “ the comely form”, 
and representing herself as the daughter of a certain Morgan ^ 
a British prince, she induces Comi to marry her.'*’’® During her 
first year’s residence at Tara a blight comes on the country, 
and there is dearth of corn and milk. The druids, on being 
consulted, assign as the cause of the blight the crime of Conn's 
wife, and that it could only be removed by slaying the son of 
an undefiled couple, or in other words the son of a virgin wife, 
and sprinkling his blood on the doorposts and land of Tara, 
Conn accordingly goes in search of such a youth, and after 
wandering over the sea, he comes to an island where he finds 
one. By false representations he induces him to accompany 
him to Ireland, and his parents to sanction his journey. As 
the youth is about to be slain, a cow with two bellies, followed 
by the mother of the boy wailing, appears on the scene. The 
woman recommends that the cow should be killed instead of 
the boy, and its blood sprinkled on the doorposts of Tara, 
which was accordingly done. 

The similarity between the British and Irish legends is very 
singular. In the British legend the boy Ambrose, whoso 
blood was to consecrate Gortigern's asks the druids what 
was beneath the floor upon which it was proposed to build the 
Dun, They confess their ignorance. Whereupon the boy 
tells them that a lake was there. On digging up the ground 
the lake is found. The questioning proceeds, and two chests 
are brought up, and a sailcloth which was between them. This 
A gomewhat similar story is told of Ceneihryth, wife of O/fa, Kiug of 
Mercia. This lady, who is said to have been a Frank, having committed some 
atrocious crime, was, according to tradition, sent to sea in an open boat, and 
having been found by the youthful Offa he was induced to make Iier his wife. 
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‘Althougli, when first made, the size of a Cam indicated the stones sub. 
number of those slain in the battle or fight which was the occa- added to 
sion of its being raised, it is questionable whether it alwa)^s 
continued to do so, as it was the custom for the relatives, ad- 
mirers, and followers of the slain to add a stone to such piles 
whenever they passed by it. I remember, when a boy, the 
practice of “putting a stone upon the dead man’s grave” was 
still a living custom, and of havii^ been rebuked once for 
not adding a stone to a considerabre heap which covered a 
grave on the wayside, said to have been that of one of the 
United Irishmen executed there in 1798. In this case the heap 
of stones was more properly a Leacht than a Cam. Such 
graves are usually called in Irish Leacht an fhir mhairbh^ or 
the dead man’s Lecht. Perhaps tliis custom did not apply tq^ the 
true Cam. 

The Cam is generally mentioned in Irish tales in connection The cam 

^ , always ciin- 

with the Firbolqs and other Hiberno- British races. In all the “ected with 

1 • 1 T 1 • 1 • 1 • 1 Firbolg$ 

extracts which I have quoted on this subject, the Cam was 
invariably erected by t\iQ Fivbolgs. In the following passage, 
taken also from the account of the Battle of Magh Tuired^ the 
Cam of the Fivbolgs is directly contrasted with the Liac^ or 
headstone of the Fomorians. At the end of the fourth day, 
the tale tells us that king Eochad^ accompanied by one hundred 
warriors, having left the field in search of water, was pursued 
by the sons of. Nemid^ and killed on the strand of EochaiL 
The sons of Nemid also fell in the fight. The tale proceeds to 
tell us that “his men raised "a Cam over Eochad^ which is 
called Cam Eochach, or Eochad's Cam, to this day”.'^®^ And 
further on wc are told that Leaca mk Neimhid, or the grave- 
stones of the sons of Nemid'\ are “ on the western end of the 
strand”.'^®* 

The custom of burying a dead warrior standing upright, 

Cam Eochach was looked upon as one of the wonders of the world, ac- otc *' **^*”**' 
cording to the Book of Ballymote. See also O’Flaherty ’s Ogygia (Hel/s 
edition, vol. ii., p, 176), and Transactions of Ossianic Society, vol. v., p. 2o0, 

Vellum MS., IJ. 2. 17, p. 91. 

described In the “ Fight of Ferdiad" in the Tdin B 6 Chuailgne (See toI. ii. App. p. 449). 

Cf. Middle High German flwe, New High German Risse^ Oid Norae Riti, a giant. Noenenaek 
was one of the names of tJie geddesa of war, and is probably connected with Fanna^ the wife 
df Baldr, Gothic Nan|,d Old High German NandA, Anglo-Saxon No^e. 
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with all his ornaments, armour, and arms, was also practised 
among the ancient Irish, according to a statement of Dr. 
Keating. The only authority which he gives for this cus- 
tom is a stanza in which no reference is, however, made to 
the upright position of the corpse.'®® No example of such a 
grave has, so far as I know, been discovered in Ireland. What 
he refers to was not, perhaps, a mode of burial, but the crema- 
tion of the corpse; that is, the corpse, instead of being laid on 
the pyre, was supported in an erect position, or on horseback, 
and the pyre built up about it. Tins method of cremation 
was practised in the Baltic provinces down to the beginning 
of the thirteenth century. 


589 “Another mode of burial which they had in Eriu in the time of the 
pagans was to bury the dead standing, and to make up Cams of earth and 
stone over them in a circular form all round ; and to bnry their arms with 
them. It was in this way many of the nobles of Eriu were buried in ancient 
times, and moreover, Aloghad Neid, as may be read in the battle of Magh 
Tualaing, by Dearg JJamhsa, the druid who made this Rann‘\ 

J3efore giving the stanza here referred to, I shall give, by way of a pre- 
face to it, a short passage from the Battle of Magh Leana : 

[After the death of Afogh Neid] Eogan sent Dearg Damhsa the druid 
back to Alagh to request time for counsel from Conn. Wlum the druid 

reached Conn's camp, he begged of the latter to allow him to raise a Fert for 
Mogh Neid, Conn granted that permission. He [the druid] stood over the 
body of Alogh Neid, and began to bewail the irresistible force that had been 
exerted against him. He said that Conn's battalions were tualaing, or 
mighty over the nobles of Altmha (Munster) upon that plain ; and it is from 
that word the name Alagh Tualaing, or the riainof Might, has been given to 
it. And Dearg Damhsa, the druid, made a capacious yfillow- sodded Fert^ot 
Mogh Neid on the plain, and he buried him in it with his arms and with 
his clothes, and with his armour ; and he made the following lay. Battle 
of Magh Lena, Mr. O'Looncy’s MS. ; 

> « The Fert of Mogha is on Magh Tualaing, 

With his lances at his shoulders, 

With his coat of mail, renowned for valour, 

With his helmet, with bis sword”. Op cit, p. 745. 

The following passage also alludes to the custom of burying the arms of a 
warrior with himself : 

Cam Feradach. He killed Feradach after that. The good son of 
Rocuirp ; according to rule, until his death, he brandished his arms, which 
are under the Duma of the beautiful Cam. Feradach was killed in the 
battle of Cam Feradaig, and this here is Feradach's Fert" .---Booh of Lecan, 

fol. 240, a.b. 
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/ When the burial of the dead succeeded cremation, the The RocAua 
corpse seems to have been wrapt in a grave cloth, as we findciotE?^® 
the special name Rochull for it.®“® This name does not seem 
to have been borrowed from the Latin, and consequently the 
custom may, perhaps, have been pre-Christian. 

Although it is not my intention to discuss the subject of 
Ogamic inscriptions in this Introduction, that subject not hav- 
ing been at all treated of by Professor O'Curry in his Lectures, 
i cannot help saying a few words on the use of such inscriptions 
in connection with monuments of the dead. We find in several writing th« 
of our oldest tales, that the writing of the name of the deceased deceased 
in Of/am formed an essential part of the burial rite. Thus when 
Fergus brings back the body of Etercomoly slain in combat by 
Cuchulaiudy we arc told that they dug his grave or Fert, 
tliey planted his Lia^ or head-stone, they wrote his name in 
Oganiy and they made his GuhaJ'^^ It does not appear from this 


passage, whether the Ogamic inscription was cut upon the 
Liaec or headstone, or on a twig, which was twisted round the Ogam» gene- 
stone, as is stated in another place in the Tdin B6 Chuailgne. 

In the vellum manuscript known as the Booh of Leinster 


there is, however, mention of an Ogam in connection with a but some- 

r- 1 1 T 1 ... ... . times cute 

Jjia placed over a Leactit — a position in which many inscribed 


stones are found — which looks to me as an example of a 
lapidary Ogamic inscription. This poem is ascribed to Omuy 


and consequently possesses much additional interest, as it 
affords us unquestionable evidence that there was in the twelfth 


century, not merely a tradition of the existence of such a bard, 
which is sometimes denied, but of poems ascribed to him.’'^®® 


Lehor BrtcCy fol. 17, a.a. 

Tain Bd Chuailyne in Lebor na h-Uidhriy j . 69, eol. 1. 
Class H. 2. 18 in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin. 

An Ogam in a Lia, a Lia over a Lechty 
In a place >vhither men went to fight. 

The son of the King of Kriu died there, 

Killed on a white steed by a sharp spear. 

Cairpri hurled a fierce cast 
From off the back of his horse, good in battle ; 
Anguish keen it quickly brought 
To Oscur— it killed his right hand. 
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Ogamic writing seems, from the ancient tales, to have belonged 
as much to Ulster and Leinster as to Munster, and yet very few 
Ogam-inscribed stones have been found in Leinster, and so far as 
I know, not one has yet been discovered in Ulster. I have 
already pointed out the connection which seems to exist between 
on Bton^f buildings and O^am-inscribed stones. If all the stone- 
pagan, pro- built forts and houses in Ireland belong either to Christian 

bahly not , ^ ° . . . 

fho^Ronfan period of the Roman occupation of Britain, 

SrBritaJn" doubt that the cutting of Ogam inscrip- 

tions on stones is not older. But such a conclusion is not in- 
consistent with a very high antiquity of the practice of incising 
Old Germans Ogamic inscriptions on wood. We have the distinct testimony 

cut their ® Till* 1 1 • 1 

runcsonrodsol Veiiantius hoitunatus, that the barbaric peoples, that is, the 

or tablets of ’ r r » » 

ash. 


Oscur hurled a mighty cast 
With fierce anger at him, 

And he killed Cairpri Ua Cuind 
Before they gave way in the ( onflict of battle. 

Great the ardour of the youth 
Who received their death in that battle. 

Soon after they had [first] taken their arms, 

More numerous were their dead than their living. 

I too was in the battle 
On the right side of a gray steed, 

I killed twice fifty heroes ; 

It was I that killed them with my hand. 


I used to handle the Corbach with skill 
When my courage was high ; 

1 was wont to kill the bt ar in the wild wood, 

And to catch birds, the roe and the stag. 

That Ogam wliich is in the stone, 

Around which the lieavy hosts have fallen, 

If the battle-figliting Find had lived, 

Long would the Oyam be remembered. 

From the fragment of the Battle of Galra, in 
MS. fl. 2. 18, fol. 109, b. a. 

According to the poem on the Fair of Carman contained in the same MS. 
the “ recitation of Fenian tales of Find'*' formed an “ untiring entertainment 
of that assembly”. Vol. ii., App. p. 548. 
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crown, and may help us to explain the story of the Mind 
or diadem of Mairend .recounted in' the Lectures,'** 

without supposing it, as O’Curry does, to have covered 
the whole head. Theudlind is clothed in a mantle which 
hangs free on her shoulders, and is drawn up under both arms 
towards the bosom; it is ornamented at its lower side with a 
border. Her undergarment reaches to the feet, and is girt 
around the waist by a cord, the tassclled ends of which hang 
down to the knee. A broad border ornaments the inner gar- 
ment about the neck and down along the bosom, upon which 
there is also a row of buttons. On her head she has a crown, 
and over this the Hulla or veil. 

The principal coverings for the head beside the Cenuid 
hood of the Coclial, and the Caille or veil, were the Culpait, 
the A and the Barr?^^ The Culpait was some kind of hood the cuipait; 
for covering the head, but I do not know in what it differed, 
if at all, from the Cenuid or hood of the Cochal. The At 
is clearly cognate with the German Hut, English Hat, Old the j/,* 
Norse Hdttr. The latter was worn with the Kdpa or cape, 
while the Hufa, German Hauhe or hood, was worn by 
women.'^® The old Irish gloss which explains Cleitme to have 
been a Eighbarr or At, seems to show that the latter was not a 
mere woollen cap, like that preserved in the Museum of the 
Royal Irish Academy, and the common Scotch cap, but rather 
a large hat of felt or other materials, perhaps even of gold, 
somewhat like the round hats of the peasantry in some parts 
of Europe, or the Spanish hats. 

Tlie Barr was evidently the most stately kind of head-dress, as the Barr; 
we may judge from the combinations Eighbarr, or Royal Barr, 

Cathbarr, or battle Barr. On the west face of the principal 
cross at Clonmacnoise are several figures armed with spears 
and having conical caps, apparently without brims, on their 
heads. These caps arc evidently war casques, similar to the 
iron conical casques of the ninth, tenth, and eleventh cen- 

Vol. ii. p. 193. 

See Fis Adatnnan, Leb. na h-Uidhri, p. 27, col. 1. 

Bood appears to be radically conoected wiili But rather than with 
Haubt. 
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turies, except that the latter had nose-pieces and sometimes 
neck-guards. The groups of horse soldiers on the south base 
of the market cross of Kells, and the soldiers armed with lance 
and buckler, who are represented ih combat on the west face 
of the base of the same ancient cross, so far as one can make 
out from the rude sculpture, which time has not improved, 
have helmets very like a burgonet, with Cleitmes^ or crests. 
The horsemen’s helmets look as if they wore provided with 
the shade which characterized the burgonet; that of the foot 
men is without it; but the Cleitrne or crest seems more 
marked on the helmet. It is impossible to say what these 
casques and helmets were made of, but it is probable they were 
of iron. Whatever material they consisted of, it is important to 
know that anterior to the Anglo-Norman invasion casques and 
helmets were in use in Ireland. 

The French Barrette^ 0. Spanish Barrete^ modern Spanish 
Birreta^ Provencal Berreta^ Barreta^ Italian Barretta^ French 
Birret or Barrette^ German Firete^^^ are obviously cognate 
forms of the Irish Barr^ and approach still more closely the 
Irish BarrSd, which is still applied to a warm covering for the 
head worn in cold and wet weather by women. In the lowest 
compartment on the east face of the principal cross at Clon- 
rnacnoise, are carved two figures, one of a man and the other 
of a woman. The man has a bordered Leiie and apparently 
an Inar fastened at the waist by a Cris or girdle, and a short 
sword having a handle exactly like those usually called Danish 
swords, suspended at his left side by a sv/ordbelt apparently 
hanging from his right shoulder. The feet appear to be 
naked; at least no evidence of shoes can be detected. The 
head is uncovered, but the hair is twisted into a “ glib” which 
appears to end in a ball. The woman has also a bordered 
Lena, reaching however to near the ankle. Over this she 
wears a kind of cloak, which has a cape or hood hang- 
ing on her back. On her head she has a covering not 

The state dress of the Town Councillors or Raths of Augsburg in 1868, 
consisted of wide black overcoats or clonks trimmed with fur, and black 
PireUn on their heads. Paul von dtetten, Kunst u. llandwerksguschickU der 
Reicksstadt Augsburg, ii. 83. 
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unlike a modem round kat, which probably represents the 
BarrSd, Diez derives all these forms from the Latin Birrus^ The Bar- 
a coarse kind of cloth, or a coarse mantle according to Vopis- 
cus. The Irish word suggests, however, a much more rational 
meaning, namely, Baar, top or head. The simple Barr was, 
probably, a square cap like the old French Birret and Spanish 
Barrete. Another kind of quadrangular cap called a Ihine is 
mentioned in the Lectures.^** The nine pipe players of 
Conaire M6r are described as wearing them. In several old 
miniatures we meet with figures of musicians having a square 
kind of crown. These figures are always supposed to repre- 
sent King David playing the harp or other instrument ; they 
may, however, be simply ordinary musicians wearing the 
Barr^ called a Tenne. 

The term Barr seems also to have been applied to a head- 
gear made altogether of metal, and which was not a Cath harr^ 
or war hat, as the curious story of the Barr of Brunn^ the 
son of Smetra, told in the Lectures,^ shows. The hiding 
of this Barr in the well reminds us of the custom of the Gauls Concealment 
of throwing gold and golden ornaments into wells, lakes, andSnoerTter. 
rivers. The Tectosages threw in this way an incredible 
amount of gold into a lake near Toulouse.”® The burial of gold 
in lakes, fountains, and marshes was part of the ancient Druidic 
cultus of water. 

The most ancient form of covering for the feet was the Different 
kind of rude shoe called a Brdcc or Cmran. In its mostJKi 
primitive form it consisted of a piece of raw hide with theKaJ*®' 
hair outward fastened about the foot with thongs. This was the 
Brocc die or thong stitched shoe.”’ They were cut out of the 
“green” hide, and fastened on while fresh, so as to assume 
the form of the foot as they dried. This description agrees 
perfectly with that given by Sidonius Apollinaris of the shoes 

Vol, ii. p. 189. 

Lect. xxix. vol. H. p. 199. 

StrabOf iv.; Cicero, De Natura Deorumf iii. 9; P. Oros. 5, 16, etc. 

In the Battle of the Second Magh Tuired the Daigdai is described as 
wearing Di Broke di crokne capoil, two shoes of horses skin with the hairy 
side out. 
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of the Burgundians, or some western Gothic people of the 
fifth century.®'” The shoes found on a corpse exhumed in 
1817 in a Friesland bog were of the same kind.^” Examples 
of a like kind have been found in Swabian graves at Lupfen. 
Sometimes the Guarans or skin-shoes were tanned after they 
had assumed the shape of the foot. Such tanned shoes 
were often ornamented with designs cut into the leather. Simi- 
lar ornamented shoes have been found in Danish turf bogs. 
The older shoes had no soles; but in the eighth cen- 
tury they must have been already in use, as the “ seven 
doubles of brown leather” in Mac Conglinde's Cuarans show.^®^ 
The shoes of the Lombards in the seventh century, or about 
a century before the time of Mac Conglinde, were still made 
of one piece, and consequently open nearly to the toes, but 
they had thick soles.”® The pagan Franks, although not 
ignorant of shoes, did not generally wear them ; their stockings 
reached to the joints of the toes.”® 

Shoes made like modern ones appear to have been called 
A^sai (sing if wc may conclude from the use of that term 
to describe the shoes made of sheet bronze, of which examples 
are to be found in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy.”^ 
One pair at least of those in the Academy’s museum belonged 
to a Bishop ; but shoes of Findruine, worn by women as well 
as by men, are frequently mentioned in the tales, and lives of 
the saints. According to the ancient preface to the Tain B6 
Chuailgne^ the shoes worn by the Tuatha D6 Danann were 
called lalachrand. This was probably only another name for 
the Cuaran or Brdcc. 

The dress of the Anglo-Saxons, Franks and other Teutonic 
nations changed so rapidly during the middle ages — that of the 

See note post, p. cccxcix. for the original passage. 

Spangenberg, Neuea vaterlandish. Archiv, 1822. 2. 69 ; and Weiuhold, 
Deutsche Frauen, 483. 

Lectures, xxiii. vol. ii. p. 106. Weinhold, Deutsche Frauen, 483. 

Ibid, I’he Ripuarian ITranks appear, however, from the laws to have 
wo:^n boots. 

^3^ Mael Ass Findruine. The Beirn Brdcc, or boat shaped shoes worn by 
the herald Mac Both in the Tain Bd Chuailgne (Vellum M.S., H. 2. 18, 
T.O.D. f. 60, b. col. 2) did not differ apparently from the Ass In the shape ; 
and was the prototype of the modern Brdg. 
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ancient Gauls had wholly disappeared even before the Frankish 
invasion — that the costumes which are represented in illuminated 
manuseripts seem wholly unlike the dresses of the Irish above 
described. There exist, however, a few descriptions of early 
Germanic costume, before it became modified to any great de- 
gree by the influence of the Roman and Byzantine dress, and 
the general development of civilization, which it is worth while 
comparing with those of early Irish costume. 

One of the earliest of these descriptions is a brief picture of oh German 

^ ^ 1 1 1 costume, 

tlie bridal procession of a son of some German king, probably a 
Burgundian, given by Sidonius Apollinaris in one of his letters. 

The bridegroom has a scarlet cloak embroidered with gold and 
white silk, red hair and fair skin. The warriors that formed 
his suite wore tight fitting parti-coloured tunics scarcely reaching 
to the knee, and having short sleeves, the fore arm being un- 
covered; the legs, knees, and calves were naked; over the ‘ 
tunic they had a green mantle which was bordered below with 
purple ; their feet were enclosed to the ankle in pieces of skin 
with the hair still on ; their swords were suspended from their 
shoulders by a sword belt of stamped rein-deer hide; in their 
right hand they carried hooked lances and hurling axes ; and 
suspended on their left shoulders they had white-orbed and 
yellow bossed shields,^^® In one of his poems, Sidonius 
Apollinaris pictures the dress of the freemen of the Western 
Goths as they went to the armed assembly. They wore a 
mean linen shirt or tunic, over which was a skin which only 
reached to about the knees ; the legs were bare ; their, feet were 

73# w Ilium ^quu8 quidem phaleris coniptue, imo equi radiantibus gemmis 
onusti antecedebant, vel etiam subsequebantur : cum tamen hoc magis ibi 
decorum conspiciebatur, quod precursoribus sui#, give pedissequis, pedea et 
ipse mediua inceasit, flammeua cocco, rutilus auro, lacteua serico, turn cultui 
tanto, coma rubore, cute coucolor. Regulorum autem, sociorumque comitan- 
tura forma et in pace terribilis; quorum pedes primo perone setoso talos 
adusque vinciebantur ; genua, crura, suraeque sine tegmine. Praeter hoc 
ve-»tis alta, stricta, versicolor, vix appropinquans poplitibus ex sertis, manicae 
sola brachiorum principia velantes, viridantia saga limbis marginata puniceis: 
penduli ex liumore gladii balteis supercurrentibus striuxerant clausa bullatis 
latera rhenonibus. Eoquocomebanturomatu, muniebantur: lanceisuncatis, 
securibusque missibilibus dextrae refertae, clypeis laevam partem adumbran- 
tibus, quorum lux in orbibus nivea, fulva in umbonlbus, ita censum prodebut, 
^tstudium”. Llbr. iv. 20. ‘ 
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covered with a high shoe made of raw horse-hide {pero eqiti- 
nu8)f fastened over their legs by a miserable thong.^® , 

The dress of the bridegroom’s companions agrees very 


closely with that of the Irish Aires of tlie same period. The 
tight fitting vest or tunic represents the Lena, combining shirt 



the Irish, the legs and knees are bare, as were those of the early Irish 
nobles ; their shoes, as I have already pointed out, were exactly 
like the Irish Braces or Cuarans. The term versicolor, applied to 
the vest or Lena^ does not mean parti-coloured in the sense in 
which the term is used in the times of chivalry ; that is, a coat 
made up of pieces of different coloured cloths, but a stuff 
woven with different coloured threads, like the Scotch tartans. 

I shall end what I have to say on the subject of dress by a 
Art of dye- few observations on the dyeing of the ancient Irish. That they 
the ancient were acquainted at a very early period with cloths dyed of 
various colours is unquestionable, and there is abundant evi- 
dence, both direct and indirect, that they themselves dyed 
' ^ most, if not all, the colours used by them. In the earlier tales, 
purple girdles, Lenas, and other, garments, seem, from the 
-high estimation in which they were held, to have been either 
, of foreign workmanship, or, if dyed in Ireland, that the mate- 
rials were scarce and the process of dyeing difficult. This is 
certainly true of the richer crimsons and scarlet shades of red, 
but not of the blueish red or violet tints, which appear to be 
the shades usually meant by the term Corcar. This word is 
still used in Ireland and in the Highlands of Scotland, as 
the name of the purple dyeing plants Lecanora tartarea, 
and Lecanora parella, or the cudbear and crabseye lichens. 
These plants were undoubtedly used, even down^ to quite 
recent times, to dye a purple, somewhat like the shade 

S'** “ Luce nova veterum coetus de more Getarum 
Contrahitur; stat priscaannis, viridisque senectus 
Consiliis ; squaleut vestes, ac sordida macro 
Lintea pinguescunt tergo, nec tangere possunt 
Altatae suram pelles, ac poplite nudo , 

Peronem pauper nodus suapendit equlnum, ; 

Camen vii. (^Panegyriem avito Augusta sacero dtetus). 
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wKicli ^irclill gives. But I believe the process is now 
extinct. The Swedes used to prepare from this plant a kind»tiff«- 
of archil of considerable repute called Byttelet or Boras/arg^ 
and may do so still in the remote districts of Sweden. Although 
in the absence of positive evidence it is hazardous to assert 
that the use of this dyc-stufF was known to the pagan Irish, 
yet there is much indirect evidence to show that it was. The 
preparation of blue, violet, and blueish red colouring matters 
from lichens by the action of the ammoni^ of stale urine seems 
to have been known at a very early period to the Mediter- 
ranean peoples, and the existence down almost to the present 
day of such a knowledge in the more remote parts of Ire- 
land, Scotland, and Scandinavia, renders it not improbable 
that the art of making such dyes was not unknown to the 
northern nations of Europe also. Several other species of 
lichens, besides those above mentioned, were used for dye- 
ing, such as the two species called Crotal^ the Parmelia 
saxatilis and Parmelia omphalodes, which give a kind of yel- 
lowish brown. 

Moss, called in Irish Canach and JfotoacA, was also em-usoofmou 
ployed for dyemg wool, and one species of it, the Hypnumwoou®^"* 
cupressiforme, is still used for this purpose in the county of 
Mayo, where by a very simple but ingenious process stockings 
are dyed by means of it of a rich reddish brown mottled with 
white. The white woollen yarn to be dyed is made into 
skeins ; these are tied at short intervals by very tight ligatures 
of linen thread, and then put into the dye liquor. The liga- 
ture prevent the colour of the dye-stuff from penetrating the 
part of the yarn squeezed by the linen thread, so that when 
the ligatures we removed, after the skeins have been washed 
from the adhering dye-stuff, those parts are white, while the 
other parts are of a rich orange brown colour. When this thread 
.is knitted into stockings it produces a pretty mottled pattern. 

This process represents no doubt one of the ways in which 
the speckled and spotted garments mentioned in Irish tales 
were pro^pced. 

Oiie of the principal dye-stuffs used for producing red 

^ttbtedly the root of lji| yellaw bedstraw, or Galium JSiff?***^* 

Hint. . ...i# .. .v 
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verum/*® which conttiin apparently the same colouring matter 
as the madder to which it is allied, both being of the family 
of the Rubiaceae. Indeed it is said that it equals or even 
exceeds madder in the quality of the colour it yields. The 
Highlanders are said to still use it for dyeing wool and 
woollen stuffs red. The Icelandic name of the bedstraw is 
Madra or madder, a fact which seems to show that the plant 
originally called Madder was the Galium verum, and that 
consequently the use of it as a red dye-stuff by the Norse and 
Anglo-Saxons was anterior to the introduction of the Rubia 
tinctorum into North Europe. The flowers and stem dye a 
brilliant yellow. In both cases alum must be employed as a 
mordant, and consequently the use of mordants, and of alum, 
or of some substitute for it, must have been known to the ancient 
Irish at least as early as the sixth century. There is reason to 
believe that true madder, Rubia tinctorum, was also used in 
dyeing, and was cultivated in ancient times in Ireland. I have 
already quoted from the Laws a passage which shows that a cer- 
tain quantity of Run or Rud should be cultivated in the gardens 
of a homestead. Although the bed-straw is still called by the 
Irish and Scotch Rd^ it is hardly probable that the ancient Irish 
would have taken the trouble, or the law enjoin the task, of 
cultivating a native plant which grows in most parts of Ireland 
so abundantly. The Ruu which is mentioned in connection 
with purple and red in the Book of Rights^ as part of the 
tribute due to the king of Leinster, by a certain class of Doer 
Ceiles or villeins, called Cocarts^ may be either the cultivated 
madder or a supply of the roots of the native plants sufficient 
for the king’s dye-house, but taken in connection with the 
fact of the special cultivation of a dye stuff called Ruu or 
Rud, it is more probable that the tribute of the ' Cocarts was 

740 This plant is also known as the ‘'cheese-renlng'’, from thisiproperty 
which it possesses of curdling milk, a property from which its generic hatne 
Galium is derived; it appears to have been sometimes called in Irish also 
Binnetf or Binidean, that is, rennet. Perhaps the latter form of the name 
may be the explanation of the colour name BindmnSn the lavtand LMiar 
na p- Ceart, If this be so, It would be the special kind pf yellow produced by 
the flowers and stalks of the bo«*straw, r . if 
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true maddei:/^* In the “Reasons and Motives” presented by 
king James the First to the “ Incomparable city of London”, 
to induce it to undertake the Plantation of Ulster, we find 
the following passage, which shows that madder and another 
dye-stuff, woad, of which I shall speak presently, must have 
been cultivated in the north of Ireland previous to the Planta- 
tion : “ It is held to be good in many places for madder, 
hops, and woad”. This is scarcely the statement of a mere 
speculative opinion, but the result of inquiries made as to the 
natural productions of the country, and of the crops which 
were known to have been cultivated there. 

Garments dyed yellow with saffron are constantly spoken of 
by modern writers as characteristic of the Irish. There is no Wsh* 
evidence, however, that saffron was at all known by the 
ancient Irish, and Lenas or Inars of a yellow colour are only 
mentioned two or three times in the principal ancient tales. 

From what has been shown in the Lectures and in this Intro- 
duction, about the colours of the ancient Irish dress, it will be 
evident that there was no national, as distinguished from 
clan-colour, for the Lena; a saffron dyed one, if at all used in 
ancient times, would be peculiar to a single clan. 

Blue was dyed with the plant called woad (Isatis tinotoria). Thebiaedye- 

■n« n • T • -n Stufif, GteWtt 

Before the introduction ot indigo into lliurope this plant or woad, 
was cultivated very largely in various parts of it, and in Ire- 
land also. The Isatis tinctoria yields true indigo, but it con- 
tains only about one-thirtieth of the quantity found in the Indi- 
gofera tinctoria and the other species of the same genus culti- 
vated for indigo in India. The leaves of the woad are ground 
in a mill into a paste, which is allowed to ferment during from 
eight to twelve days ; after which it is formed into balls or 
loaves, and then dried. In ancient times, before the growth 
of large towns, and the consequent division of labour, the 
pasty mass was directly used for dyeing. During the pu- 
trefactive fermentation of the woad, ammonia is formed and 
hydrogen evblved. The latter, while in the nascent state, re- 
duces the blue indigo to the state of white indigo, which, being 

Xw«ttrM/VQl. li., pp. 119-120{ and O’Donovan’s XcaMarna g^Oeart 

^ published by the Celtic Society, > 2J9. 
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soluble, can penetrate the wool or cloth to be dyed where it is 
deposited in the insoluble state, as blue indigo, on being ex- 
posed to the oxygen of the air. 

The Irish name of woad was Glasin^ the GallorRoman 
Glastiinit which Pliny^" tells us was used by several nations 
for tattooing their bodies, and by the Britons for painting their 
whole body blue. This custom of painting and tattooing appears 
to have continued down to the seventh century indeed it is 
not yet extinct, as the anchors, ships, and other objects which 
sailors are in the habit of inscribing by means of indigo or gun- 
powder on their arms and breasts, may be regarded as a direct 
tradition of the ancient custom. Caesar and Pomponius Mela 
also mention this custom of tattooing, but they call the colour- 
ing matter VitrumP* If the latter word signifies glass as well 
as a colour, it reminds us in a curious way, as Diefenbach has 
also observed, of the similar relationship of Glaesuniy amber, and 
Glasturriy the blue dye stuff. If Glasin or Glasturn were really 
the substance used for staining the body blue, the Britons must 
have either been able to prepare the indigo as a substantive 
pigment, or they must have dyed the skin and not painted it. 

The curious legend concerning St. Ciaran and dyeing with 
Glasiny related in Lecture xxiv.,^** is of great interest, as show- 
ing the origin of myths from natural phenomena, and as affording 
glimpses of an ancient custom which has otherwise faded from 
tradition. The mother of St. Ciaran was one day preparing 
Glasin, Ciarany then a child, was present, and it being deemed 
unlucky that a male person should be present, she bade him to go 
out, whereupon he uttered what looks like a malediction, ** may 
there be a dark gray stripe in it”. And the cloth in dying ac- 

Illinunt certe aliis aliae faciem in populisbarbarorum foeminae, maresque 
etiam apud Dacos et Sarmatas corpora sua inscribunt. Simile plantagini 
Glastum in Gallia Yocatur, quo Britannorum conjuges nurusque toto corpore 
oblitae, quibufidam in eacris et nudae incedunt Aethiopum colorem imitantes’’ 
•— Nat,, xxii. c. 2. 

Labbei, Concil,, t. vi. p. 1782. 

<*Omne8 yero se B^tanni nfroinflciunt, quod caeruleum effecit colorem; 
atque hoc horribiliore sunt in pugna adspectu”, etc. Btll Cro/., y. c. 14. , 

(Britanni) incertum ob decorem, an quid aliud, vt^o corpora iDfe^t|[^ 
i>s Or&w iil c. yi. 

Vol.ii.p.l20. " 
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coidmgly exhibited a dark gray’ stripe in it. The Gtonwas 
again prepared, and again he was requested to leave the house, 
his mother adding at the same time a wish that this time there 
may not be a gray stripe. Ciaran^ however, wishes that it may 
be whiter than bone or curds, and it was so. The Glasin was 
prepared a third time, and Ciararis mother asked him not to 
spoil it, but on the contrary to bless it. This he did with such 
effect, as we are told, “ that there was not made before or after 
a Glasin as good as it, for what remained in the vat would not 
only bolour all the cloth of the Cinel Fiachrack, but made tho 
hounds and the cats and the trees which it touched blue. The 
two failures attributed to the curse of St. Ciaran are simply the 
failures which result from imperfect fermentation and over-fer- 
mentation of the woad-vat, accidents to which it was always 
very liable, especially when prepared as it was in ancient times 
from the fresh leaves in different stages of growth, and at one 
period of the year, when the weather was warm and changeable 
The dyeing of the hounds and cats reminds us of the custom 
dyeing pet animals, practised in India, where a blue dog is an animal"- 
especial favourite. Does this allusion to the powers of the woad- 
vat of St. Ciaran*s mother point to a tradition of an ancient 
custom once common to all the branches of the Ayran race ? 

The ancient Irish greens were no doubt produced by dyeing 
the cloth yellow with bed-straw, or some other yellow dye- 
stuff and alum, and then passing it through a vat of woad. 

The process of dyeing black has been fully described 
Lecture xxiv.'^* The yam or cloth, we are told, .was 
boiled %ith twigs of the Alnus glutinosa or alder, which 
is called in Irish by which it acquired a red- 

dish brown colour. When the rimed yarn or cloth was 
boiled with a black peaty mud found in certain holes in bogs 
and the peaiy brinks of lakes, it was dyed of a black colour. 

The Bugherane^ bog-bean or buckbean (Menyanthes trifoliata), 
and the roots of the common bramble or blackberry (Rubus 
fruticosus), give brown colours like the twigs of the alder ; the 
bramble roots are still occasionally used in the west of Irel^d 
Vci ii. p. 119; 

of Ireland the riming operation was performed, in prepera^ 
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for dyeing stockings and other home-made woollen fdbrics 
black. 

Mordants The description of the process of dyeing black shows how 

used by the . * ^ i t ° i i i ^ 

jiicient the iron mordant was procured. In some bog-holes a large 
quantity of iron is found in the mud, partly ih combination 
with peat acids, and owing to the gradual decay of the or- 
ganic matter chiefly in the ferrous condition required to 
produce a black. It iS not so easy to explain whence 
the alum was obtained. According to the usually received 
accounts, the process of making that salt was not knpWn to 
the Europeans before the fourteenth century, if even so early ; 
what was used by European dyers previous to that time 
having been imported from the Levant. Some of this 
Oriental alum may have been brought into Ireland from 
Gaul in the sixth and subsequent centuries. The great price 
which we know was charged even in Italy in the beginning 
of the fourteenth century for Turkish alum would explain the 
high value set upon red cloaks in Ireland, where alum, if 
brought from the Levant, must have been very costly indeed. 
Crystallized alum is not however absolutely necessary for dye- 
ing reds and yellows: other aluminous compounds may be 
employed as mordants. Thus, for example, the saline in- 
crustations which form on decomposing carboniferous shales, 
such as those ol the coast of Kerry and of Clare, would serve 
for this purpose, were it not for the iron with which they 
abound; but this may be precipitated by long-continued 
boiling in an open vessel. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that these aluminous compounds were used as mordants 
in comparatively early times. I have not space to pursue 
this line of inquiry further, nor have I as yet sufficient ma- 
terials to entitle me to enter into the discussion of the question 
at all. 

There are many points connected with the subject of the 

tion for dyeing black by means of logwood and copperas, by boiling the yarn 
or woollen fabric with the Bumex acetosa or common sorrel. Is there: any 
connection between rumuad', which expresses the process, and the Latin 
mex9 As the original name of alder was Eearno^, the secondary name 
Ruaim may have been derived from the use to which it is put. 
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personal ornaments of the Irish which I could find mate- 
rials to make some observation upon ; but the length to ^hich 
this Introduction has already run reminds me that I must 
stop somewhere. Fortunately it is the pai^ ^ of O’Curry^s 
Lectures which ire- 
quiresleast elucida- 
tion. I shall there- 
fore content myself 
with giving the ac- 
companying figure 
(figure of the 
Buidm for the hair 
from tlie Petrie 
collection, now in the Royal Irish Academy, described by^e^air 
O’Curry in Lecture xx. The engraving is taken from a photo- 
graph given to me by Miss Stokes before the Buidm itself 
was exhibited to the public. 

THE SOURCES AND COMPOSITION OF THE ANCIENT BRONZES 
OF EUROPE. ^ 

When the. Lectures “ on Weapons of Warfare”, comprised 
in these volumes, were delivered, thirteen years ago. Prehistoric 
Archaeology was just becoming one of the special scientific 
questions of the day. Human time began to be divided, after the 
manner of geological time, into epochs characterized by fossils. 

These fossils are the tools, weapons, and other objects fashioned 
by man. The tools and weapons of stone marked in the new 
science, what we may call the palseo-anthropic epoch; those 
of bronze the meso-anthropic, and those of iron the kaino- 
authropic epoch. Crude hypotheses and hasty generalizations 
are almost inseparable from the first beginnings of every new 
science, and Prehistoric Archaeology was not an exception 
to this rule. A change in the human fossils was supposed 
to indicate not merely an advance in the culture, but a change 
in the race itself. The stone man disappeared before the bronze 
^an, and the latter before the iron man, Notwithstanding that 
the succession of stone, bronze, and iron weapons was regarded 
as evidence of the successive developments of mankind, the 
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bronze man was made to spring ready-armed into existence, 
like Athene from the head of Zeus; and in like manner 
appeared the iron man. The Ethnologists forgot to inform 
the world wtoe the bronze and iron men Kved — the first, 
while passing through the stone incarnation, and the second, 
while passing through the stone and bronze ones. The bronze 
man was a Celt, the iron man was necessarily a Teuton. 
Wherever a bronze spear or other implement of the same ma- 
terial yras found, a Celt had passed there; an iron weapon 
was a sure mark of the footsteps of an Anglo-Saxon or some 
other branch of the great Teutonic stem, 
nistmst of The ignorance of even the most elementary archaeological 
Tiewa of and historical facts, and the want of critical judgment dis- 

writeruon . ’ ^ ° 

archlcSogy i^any ethnologists and geologists who had first 

entered the domain of the archaeologist, led sober investigators 
like O’Curry to look with suspicion upon their classification of 
prehistoric antiquities according to the three “ ages”. Those 
whose pursuits and experience render them best qualified to 
judge of historical evidence, are not, however, necessarily 
those best able to decide a geological question; and Prehistoric 
Archaeology had now advanced to a stage in which it was 
necessary to combine both historical and geological investiga- 
The subject tions. When, therefore, I first thought of writing an Iritroduc- 

ofthe‘‘tliree . i • i i i i • i • i 

o-S'nT work, the inducing cause was the necessity which 

object; I felt that the subject of the three ages of human culture 
should be discussed in connection with Irish archasology from 
This subject this double point of view. In the interval which has elapsed 
discussed since then, so great an advance has, however, taken place in 
this new branch of inquiry, that there exists no longer jny 
special necessity for discussing the question. 
niMoyery of While, on the one hand, no one can deny that the disebvery 
wa^in hu- of the use of metals marked an era in human culture, and that 
ture. previous to that discovery the tools and weapons were made 
everywhere of stone, bone, and horn ; on the other, there is 
No eridenceno real evidence that the art of making bronze or even copper : 
jjwimojra preceded that of making iron. According to the results of 
V linguistic palaeontology ascertained by M, Adolphe Pictet, the 
Aryans, at the period of their dispersion, were not pnly 
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acquainted witK the- four metala, gold, silver, copper, and 
irou, but knew how to make bronze, a fact which M. Pictet the metate 
thinks implies a knowledge of tin. With resj^ect to the latter Aryans, 
metal, he admits that language cannot aid us, the rarity of the 
metal and its restricted use having, as he suggests, caused the 
more ancient names to be forgotten.^*® Lead, he thinks, was 
also, no doubt, known, the greater divergence of the names 
for it in the different Aryan languages being, perhaps, due tQ 
the little use made of that metal in very early timfes. If we 
admit M. Pictet’s conclusions — and whatever difference- tnay 
exist as to certain steps in the analysis, there is no doubt that 
they arein the main correct — all the branches of the Aryan 
race carried with them, as they migrated from the original 
home of the race, a knowledge of the principal metals. The 
Greeks, Romans, Celts, Germans, and Slaves, all alike knew 
iron; and consequently the use of the terms “stone 
“ bronze age”, or “ iron age”, are, except in a very limited 
sense, incorrect as regards those branches, though they might 
be strictly true, if applied to the parent Aryans. 

But although the discovery of iron may have preceded that , 

f .1.1 .1 * • swords easily 

of copper and bronze, it did not necessarily come into gene- 
ral use for weapons of warfare until mining and metallurgy had 
considerably advanced, and population had become concen- 
trated in towns and cities. It would require considerable time, 
skill, and good anvils and other tools, to make steel from iron 
ores, to forge it into serviceable swords and spears, and to re- 
pair them when bent and broken. A single spear or sword 
P* The Irish Sdan^ tin, is a loan-word from the Latin Stannum, but Ume, 
copper, is a native term. The name for bronze in our oldest tales is Cre(f- 
uma, or Cred-ume, that is, Crerf-copper ; but what is Cred ? This word occurs 
isolated. Thus in the Tochmore Emere we are told that the Cret or body of 
Cuchuiuind’s chariot is of Cred, and in the Bruighen da Choga the Timpan of 
Cormac Condlonges is thus spoken of, “ Thy Timpan of Cnd of riches 
worth’V (^MS. H. 3, 18, p. 711). In both these cases Cred undoubtedly 
means Some specific substance, yet nearly all the glosses upon it make it, as 
they do Crwan, some kind of mixed colour. There is one gloss, however, 
which distinctly makes it a metal: AipgeclAd .i. mem lAipom, tio h-uitiniAi, 
no cpsrtjA, no Aipgix), no oip, no yoUMg-yiAnn- ** Airgeilach, i.e. an ore of 
Iron, or of Ume, or of Crerf, or of silver, or of gold, or of Eolach-Jiann" (MS. 

H. 8. 18. 146-370). ' the position of Cred in the gloss, and its combinatidn 
^with f7i»e in the hurne of bronze, clearly point to tin. 
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may be, and is, indeed, made in OentJral Asia, in the most 
primitive smithies, but no large numbers could be thus made. 
Bronze spears and swords, though requiring a really advanced 
metallurgic skill, can be made by much simpler and more 
portable apparatus, and when broken or damaged, can be re- 
cast or mended in a few hours close to a battle field ; and we 
know that it was the custom in Ireland, at least in ancient 
times, to have ambulatory smithies close to the field of battle 
for the repair of the damaged weapons. This facility of rapidly 
making weapons ready for immediate use, and superior to 
those which could be made under similar circumstances from 
iron, led to the general use of bronze weapons during a cer- 
?he term period. If we use the term “ bronze age ” to distinguish 
“^ronte the period in Europe when, for the reasons just stated, and 
not from ignorance of iron, bronze weapons were almost 
exclusively used, the term is unobjectionable. But if by 
“bronze age” we imply a period in the history of any of 
the Aryan peoples in Europe when iron was unknown, the 
use of the term is wrong. This view of the question is illus- 
trated by the uses to which iron was put by the Greeks, as de- 
scribed by Homer, at a time when weapons of warfare and 
defensive armour were made, perhaps, exclusively of bronze. 
As soon as a skilled civic population grew up in the Mediter- 
ranean countries, iron began to be made on a large scale, and 
to be used for arms which were superior to the bronze ones. 
In the time of Polybius, the friend and tutor of the second Scipio 
, Africanus, born b.c. 202, all the Roman arms were made of 
iron and steel, bronze being used only for defensive armour, 
ture^o?^ the primitive Aryans knew how to manufacture bronze, 

to all the European 
the race — Greek, Roman, Celtic, Germanic, Sla- 
vonic. In every part of Europe occupied by those peoples, 
bronze weapons, tools, and ornaments have been ihore or less 
mkfng^aii ^^^^^^^tly fouud. These articles, though occaBionalljr offer- 
wea otc Peculiarities of form and ornamentation, are yet, on th^ 
ceitk whole, so similar, that many archaeologists have made^ theip 
Celtic, whether found on the so-called Celtic ground-— 
Gaul, Britain, or Ireland, — or in parts of Germany, Denmark, ^ 
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by the Red Sea, and, there is good reason to believe, with * 
ISunthe -A.sia by caravans. Large quantities of tin exist in 

Caucasus, the Caucasus, and some may have been found in the rivers 
which flow into the Black and Caspian seas. Some tin is also 
found in the north of Spain, which, there seems no reason 
to doubt, was visited by vessels from the Mediterranean 
before Roman times; and, as all the tin of antiquity was 
probably obtained as stream-tin, the quantity found in old 
Galfeian and Asturian stream washings was much larger than 
the present state of those districts would lead us to suppose. 

Use of Xhe analysis of the bronzes found in different countries 
of bronzes ; ought to throw considerable light on the origin of European 
bronzes, as well as on the mining and metallurgic skill of‘ the 
peoples of Europe in prehistoric times. The early analysts 
’ of bronze articles only sought to determine the relative pro- 
portions of tin and copper, and paid no attention to the other 
substances present in small quantity, unless in the case of lead 
and zinc, and then only if they happened to be present in 
newer ones notable quantities. A considerable number of analyses have, 
piete; howcvcr, been made within the last few years, in which 
every constituent has been determined. Among those may 
be mentioned the analyses of Mallet, Berlin, Phillips, but 
especially those of von Fellenberg and von Bibra. The latter 
has alsp done good service by collecting together and tabulat- 
ing the results of nearly all the analyses hitherto published.’'*® 
CSSattoa Notwithstanding the labours of these and other chemists, our 
z^tibfao- information bn the whole subject is scant and unsatisfactory. 

In most cases no archaeological information is given about the 
object analysed; even that given by von Fellenberg and von 
Bibra, especially in the case of prehistoric bronzes, is not 
always sufficient to make the chemical information of as much 
value as it might otherwise be for archaeological investigation. 
We want a series of analyses of all the different types of spears, 
c;* swords, and axes found in each country and preserved in pub- 

: lie museums, especially of authentic specimens, whose whole 

Dif^ Bronzin und Kupferlegirungen der alttn und Sllesten VdJktr mit 
RUMchtnahfhz auf jzne der Neuzeit, von Dr. Brnet Freilierrn von Bibra, . 
Briangeo, 1869. 
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’history is known, accompanied by photographs of the objects 
analysed, or at least references to the catalogues of the 
museums where the object has been figured. But what we 
especially want are many more analyses of Egyptian, Phce- 
nician, Carthaginian, Persian, Indian, Greek, and Spanish 
bronzes. Until these are made, we must look upon the con- 
clusions drawn from the comparative composition of ancient 
bronzes as provisional. 

It is unfortunate that among the published analyses there is, no anaiyaii 
SO far as I am aware, not one Spanish example, either pre- bronzes, 
historic, Carthaginian, or Roman. Even early Italic bronzes 
have scarcely been at all examined. Incomplete as is our know- 
ledge of the chemical composition of ancient bronzes, it is 
nevertheless sufficient to indicate, if not to definitely establish, 
several conclusions of great archaeological value. Before 
stating those conclusions, it is necessary to say something on 
the probable sources of the materials of bronze in ancient times, 
the classification according to chemical composition of those 
analyzed, and the geographical distribution of the several types 
of composition established by chemical analysis. 

The copper ores which exist in sufficient abundance, and Copper wm* 
widely diffused enough to be employed as sources of metallic 
copper maybe classed into two groups ; sulphuretted ores ; and 
2. non-sulphuretted ores. The principal ores of the former class 
are Gopper Glance or Vitreous Copper, Erubescite or Variegated 
Copper, Chalcopyrite or Copper Pyrites, and Tetrahedrite or 
Gray Copper. The principal ores of the second group are; 

Native Copper, Red Copper or Cuprous Oxide, Malachite or 
Green Carbonate of Copper, and Azurite or Blue Malachite. 

Native Copper may have, indeed probably did, suggest the 
first use of the metal. In North America all the ancient 
weapons are made from Lake Superior Native Copper, appa- 
rently by simple hammering, and without having subjected 
it even to the operation of fusion. Where Red Copper and 
Malachite were found in abundance, they may have befen em- 
ployed by ancient peoples in their first rude metallurgical 
operations. Leaving out of consideration the American tCols 
and weapons of unfused Native Copper just mentioned, the 
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majority of ancient implements of bronze and copper afford 
unmistakeable evidence, bowever, of having been made from 
metallic sulphides. Of the sulphuretted ores of copper above 
named, the two first, if unmixed with other ores — and large 
masses of them are frequently found comparatively free from 
other minerals— would yield a more or less pure copper; the 
second or Copper Pyrites would give, when treated according 
to the necessarily rude processes of early metallurgists, a metal 
containing a large quantity of iron. Gray Copper is a very 
complex ore; it contains antimony or arsenic, iron, zinc, 
silver, etc. ; the copper made from it should contain more or 
less of those metals. 

foreign Where the purer ores occurred abundantly, the early metal- 

inlnerals , ^ i i i i t 

mixed with lurffists appear to have picked them; but in those locali- 

copperorea. . ® ^ . . 

ties where the ordinary ores contained many other associated 
minerals, such as Tin Pyrites — a sulphuret of tin which some- 
times contains zinc to the extent of ten per cent. — Bournonite, 
a combination of sulphur, antimony, lead, and copper ; Ullman- 
nite, a mineral containing sulphur, arsenic, antimony, and 
nickel ; Gersdorffite or Nickel Glance, a combination of arsenic, 
sulphur, nickel, iron, and cobalt; and Copper Nickel, or 
Arseniuret of Nickel, the manufactured metal should contain 
small quantities of the metals contained in those minerals. 

Compoaition Th^ oxtent to wliicli the character of the ores affects the corn- 

copper. position of crude coppers may be seen from the analyses of crude 
copper, known by the German name of Schwartz-Kupfer, and 
by the English name of “ blister” copper given on the next page. 

Only two of these specimens contained tin. It appears, how- 
ever, to be a constant constituent of crude copper, prepared 
from ores from stanniferous districts. Thus Napier found it in 
three specimens of Swansea blister copper, and Le Play not only 
in the copper but in the “ roaster” and “ refinery” slags. Even 
in districts where tin ores are not found, at least in any quan- 
tity, some tin may occur in copper ores, such as Gray Copper. 
According to analyses made by Herr G. vom Rath, the 
Fahlerz of Kotterbach contains from 0.64 to 0.75 per cent, of 
tinf and, as I shall show presently, tin has been found in Nor- 
wegian refined copper. 
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Wales 

(LePIay) 

750 

Manafeld 

(Baumann.) f 

Borsbaanya Hungary 
(Lill) 

Freiberg 

(LampadluK.) 

Atridaberg 

Sweden, 

Copper, 

86.5 

87.61 : 

92.68 

81.31 

81.43 

67.14 7bi 

94.39 

Tin, 

6.7 

— - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.07 

Lead, 

Zinc, 

— 

6.63 

1.87 

8.48 

7.51 

20.75 

0.19 

— 

) 

1.72 

0.86 

0.80 

0.91 

1.66 

Nickel 

Cobalt, 

f 3.2 

^ 3.94 

0.G2 

0.62 

0.44 

0.44 

0.44 

0.44 

1-3.40 

0.63 

Iron, 

Antimony, 


0.47 

1.93 

4.76 

6.50 

3.31 

2.04 


— 

— 

0.70 

0.84 

1.53 

— 

Arsenic, 

1.8 

— 

— 

113 

0.85 

2.00 

trace. 

Silver, 



0.06 

0.11 

0.32 

0.32 

0.41 

0.11 

Bismuth, 



— 

— 

trace. 

trace. 

0.30 

— 

Gold, 

— 



— 

trace 

trace. 

— 

— 

Sulphur, 

6.9 

0.73 

0.99 

0.88 

0.80 

0.25 

0.80 

Total, 

99.1 

99.44 

100.54 

99.32 

99.93 

100.00 

99.78 


From the preceding table it is evident that a considerable Bronzes may 

. /Il l •• 1 1 contain lead 

quantity of lead may exist in a bronze derived from the copper js^anacci- 
of which it was made, and not advisedly added to it. As much ingredient, 
as 42.66 per cent, has been found by Herr Lcschner in a speci- 
men of black or crude copper from one of the Freiberg furnaces. 

In most cases the copper produced by the imperfect methods Ancient 

^ ^ , coppers. 

of the old smelters was about the degree of purity represented 
by the German Schwartz-kupfer and English “ blister” cop- 
per, the analyses of some of which arc given in the preceding 
table. It is from crude copper of this kind that bronze was 
made. So little use was made of unalloyed copper that it is 
not likely they were acquainted with our delicate process of 
refining copper. The mere melting of “ black copper” dimi- 
nishes notably the foreign substances which it contains. In 
fact, re-melting copper two or three times is equivalent to 
refining it, as the more volatile and oxidizable metals, anti- 
mony, zinc, iron, etc., evaporate or burn out. The nearly pure 
metal of the copper weapons occasionally found, was, no doubt, 
the result of several re-meltings. The following table shows the 
great similarity in composition between modem refined copper 
and the copper anciently used for coinage, tools, and weapons. 

Black copperfrom reverbatory furnace in working '* blue metaP and 
** roaster slag'*. 

The actual amount of copper is not given byLampadios, who states that 
it varies from 64 to 70 per cent, in the black coppers of the copper work! of 
Malden. That here given u estimated by difference. 
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The tin in the stanniferous specimens in the foreoroing table origin of 

” small quan* 

mio'ht be derived either from the copper ores, as in the case of mmc" of tm 

o , ^ coppors, 

the '* black” coppers above mentioned, or from the addition of 
a little bronze in re-melting the crude copper, or it might be 
the copper of a bronze from which the greater part of the 
tin had been burned out by repeated fusion. The effect of 
repeated fusion, especially upon small quantities of bronze, 
in throwing off the tin, is well shown by some experiments of 
M. Dussaussoy. He found that an alloy containing 90.4 per 
cent, of copper and 9.6 per cent, of tin was reduced by six 
fusions to 95 per cent, of copper and 5 per cent, of tin. 

Herr Wibel'“ and others think that not only the copper of 
the articles containing some tin, but even of those not contain- 
ing tin, as well as the ancient ingots of copper, may be regarded 
as secondary products in the preparation of bronze. According 
to him, bronze was formed not by melting together the consti- wiboi's 
tuent metals, copper and tin, but by smelting copper and tinttlm walT* 
ores together. He thinks that almost pure copper sometimes amStiSg 
resulted from not adding sufficient tin ore, or from unequal 
mixture of the ores. Von Bibra also believes that at an early 
period of the bronze age”, bronze was not made by melting 
the reguline metals, but in the manner suggested by Herr 
Wibel, by mixing copper and tin ores. There can be no doubt 
that bronze can be produced in the way suggested, as is shown •' 
by the presence of tin in even refined copper. Wibcl’s hypo- 
thesis is, however, wholly untenable, Apai’t from the impos- 
sibility of producing by any empiric mixtures of different, ores, 
bronzes of the definite types which I will show were made, 
the hypothesis almost necessarily implies that bronze was 
only made in the districts where copper and tin ores are 
both found. There seems no doubt, however, that copper 
was made in countiies where no tin is found, and this copper 
could only be made into bronze by the addition of imported 
metallic tin or tin ore. * 

It seems to me probable that the greater part of the bronze 
of antiquity was produced by treating crude copper like German 

Die Cultur dtr Bronze ZtU JSord und MUtd-Ewopasy v( ii Dr. F. Wibel, 

Kiel, 1865. 
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babiy made English “ blister copper” with tin stonb in 

fr®"™ . .. the same way that it was treated with Smithsonite or carbonate 
tin* stone!^ of zinc, or by zinciferous flue sublimate to produce brass. By 
this process it would be possible to produce more or less definite 
alloys economically. The oxygen of the tin-stone would help 
during the reduction of the ore to burn out the sulphur, iron, 
arsenic, zinc, and other volatile metals in the crude copper. 
In this way the greater part of* the foreign metals would be 
thrown off and very little tin lost. 

The impnri-^ The mctals found in bronze as impurities, and all of which 
bronze are apparently derived from the copper, serve to indicate in 

help to Indl- 111 1 P 1 

cate the ores some cascs at least the character ot the ores ot copper used. 

from which . iti pi 

It was made. Thus it seems reasonable to suppose that the bronze oi the 
axe from Kirch- Jessar in Mecklenburg (marked No. 8 in 
the last table) was made from gray copper associated with tin 
pyrites or other stanniferous mineral, as happens in the Erzge- 
birge, while the lance head (No. 16 in the same table) was 
made from copper glance or from copper pyrites. Both those 
ores occur in Ireland, where they are very rarely found 
associated with minerals containing antimony, nickel, etc., 
so that the character of the copper of the implement under 
consideration affords presumptive evidence that it was made 
in Ireland. 

Ssiflea- Professor GobeF” classifies the alloys of copper used in an- 
JJ,°p"pJ[*“®y®cient times into: 1. copper and tin or true bronzes; 2. copper, 
tin, and lead; 3. copper and zinc or common brass; 4. copper, 
zinc, and tin; 5. copper, zinc, tin, and lead. For strictly anti- 
quarian purposes it is, however, only necessary to distinguish 
three classes of copper alloys, namely; 1. true bronzes, com- 
posed of copper and tin ; 2 lead bronzes, or alloys of copper and 
tin containing so much lead as to afford presumptive evidence 
either that it had been probably directly added, or at least of 
the general use of certain plumbiferous ores; and 3. zinc 
alloys, including those consisting of copper and zinc only, 
copper, tin, and zinc, and copper, zinc, tin, and lead. 

The ^TOt ancient copper alloys, in Europe at least, are the 

^ J'** Ueher den Einftuss der ChemU auf die ErnUihng der Vdiker der Vor^ 
Erlangen, 1843. 


True bronze 
tbe oldest 
alloy. 
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true bronzes ; and as the materials from which they were made 
occur in several parts of the north and west of Europe much 
more abundantly than in the Mediterranean countries, there can 
be little doubt that bronze was a native product with which 
the Phoenicians had nothing whatever to do. Tin is found in ^ 

greatest abundance in Cornwall, and in workable quantity wn-oro. 
in the Saxon Erzgebirge (Altenberg, Zinnwald, Geyer, etc.), 
in the Bohemian Erzgebirge (Schlaggenwald, Joachirnsthal, 
Eybcnstock, etc.). It also occurs in small quantity near 
Giehren in Silesia, at Findbo in Sweden, at Vaulry and Puy- 
les-Vignes near Limoges, at Pyriac near Croisic in the neigh- 
bourhood of Nantes, at Villcder in Morbihan, and in Western 
Asturias and Galicia, especially in the neighbourhood of 
Monte-Rey. Of these the most important mines arc those of 
Cornwall ; a good deal of tin is, however, annually obtained from 
the Saxon and Bohemian mines. The Spanish mines are now 
scarcely if at all worked ; in ancient times I have no doubt they 
yielded quantities of tin which for those times were very large. 

In France the amount of tin ore discovered is not sufficient to 
make it profitable to work it. This was not the case formerly, 
however, for M. Allou, who carried out the searches for tin ore 
in France under the French administration of mines, discovered 
at Vaulry near Limoges, ancient tin workings, slags still con- 
taining tin, and an ancient vase made of tluit metal.^''* It is 
certain, therefore, that tin was anciently worked in France and 
Spain as well as in Cornwall ; and it is very probable that the 
tin mines of the Erzgebirge furnished some of the tin of the 
“ bronze age”. I do not know whether Scandinavia furnished 
any tin during that period. But as the tin ore of Findbo in 
Sweden contains as much as twenty-four per cent, of Tantalic 
acid, the detection of the presence of some of the very rare 
nietal tantalum in an ancient Swedish bronze, may help to 
solve the problem. 

Von Fellenberg, Wibel, and others think that the ancient composmon 
bronzes are of such variable composition that the old bronze 
workers had no notion of definite composition, and in smelting 
the ores mixed them in an arbitrary manner. A comparative 

Mimralog^ AppUqu€e aux Arts^ par C. P. Brard, t. i. p. 608. 
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study of all known analyses, including some of my own, lias 
led me to precisely the opposite conclusion. 

SImSf ?nti antique real bronzes may be classified into four groups : 

que bronzefl. 1. Goldcu yellow, hard, somewhat malleable and tenacious 
alloys, containing from four to six per cent, of tin : the typical 
bronze of this period might be represented by the formula 
CuajSn, which should contain about five per cent of tin. 11. Gun- 
metals consisting of from eleven to eight parts of copper to one 
of tin. Eight parts of copper and one of tin form a hard, 
slightly malleable bronze, represented by the formula Cu,jSn, 
and consisting of 89 per cent, of copper and 11 per cent, of 
tin III. Bell-metals, the typical one being Guj^Sn, a yellow, 
very hard, and more or less malleable alloy, having the compo- 
sition 84.33 per cent, of copper, and 15.67 per cent, of tin. 
IV. Speculum metals, consisting of brittle very hard alloys, 
containing above eighteen per cent, of tin. The bronzes of 
each of these types are subject to variation, especially those 
of the second. The variation is duo, chiefly, to two causes ; 
first, the separation of the constituent metals in the fused mass, 
and the accumulation of the tin in the lower portion of the 
casting ; and second, the throwing off of the tin by oxidation 
when the alloys are re-melted. I have already pointed out 
the serious effect of repeated fusions on the relative propor- 
tions of copper and tin. There can be little doubt that the 
apparent absence of definite composition in ancient bronzes is 
largely due to this cause. 

Number and In estimating the relative numbers of objects made of. 

Sf JSSnzf alloys ot each of the foregoing types, I will confine myself to 

weapone. weapons of war, because: 1. I am only concerned with such 
objects at present ; 2. because weapons are perhaps the most 
ancient bronze objects ; and, 3, we can best judge from them 
whether the old bronze workers aimed at making definite 
alloys. The total number of analyses of swords, spears, and 
javelins, axes, and so-called ** celts” and “ palstaves”, known 
to me, is one hundred and eight. The following table shows 
the distribution of these objects according to the three-fold 
classification of ; kind of weapon, character of alloy, and, if 
true bronze, the type to which it belonged. 
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Classification of Ancient Bronze Weapons. 
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Zinc 

Bronzes 

and 

Brass 









Lead 

Grand 

Kind of weapon. 

Copper. 

Type 

’■ 

Type 

11 . 


Type 

IV. 

Total. 

Bronzes 

Total 

“Celts” and “ Pal-> 
staves” f 



10 

19 

2 



31 

1 

1 

83 

Axes 

1 

5 

7 

1 

2 

15 

1 

— 

17 

Spears and Javelins 

1 

1 

9 

3 

— 

13 

9 



23 

Swords 


4 

17 

9 

1 

31 

2 

2 

35 

Total 

2 

20 

62 

15 

3 

90 

13 

3 

108 


In classifying tlie true bronzes, I have included in Type I. Per-centage* 

11 • • 1 • 1 . /» • • oftlnlnoach 

all weapons containmff less than ei»ht per cent, of tin; in type of 

r^^ Tr 11 1 • • 1 • 1 1 1 bronze. 

lype 11. all bronzes containing between eight and twelve 
per cent, of tin; and in Type HI. all containing between 
thirteen and seventeen per cent, of tin. The single axe 
placed under the head “ copper ” was, perhaps, originally a 
true bronze, but has had its tin thrown off by repeated 
fusions, until the per-centage was reduced to 0.94. Al- 
though, therefore, containing nearly one per cent, of tin, I 
have regarded it as copper, because, as we have already seen, 
nearly as much as that may exist in raw copper, even at present, 
when so much care is bestowed upon the picking of ores, and the 
processes are so much more perfect than in ancient times. 

Under the head lead bronzes, I include only such objects as seem 
to contain lead as a normal, and not as an accidental consti- 
tuent. The table of the results of analyses of crude coppers Difficulty of 
given above, shows that as much as twenty per cent, of lead whS?*"* 
may occur as an accidental ingredient in crude copper : it is con- dentally 
sequently very difficult to decide whether the lead found in tlonally 
an ancient bronze has been intentionally added, or is an acci- 
dental ingredient derived from plumbiferous minerals mixed 
with the copper ores. True lead bronzes, that is, those in which 
the lead was introduced advisedly, generally contain very little 
iron or other accidental metals. One of the two lead-bronze 
swords in the preceding table was found in Ireland ; it con- 
tained as much as 8.35 per cent, of lead, yet, as it also con- 
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taincd 3 per cent, of iron, the lead may bo an accidental and 
not a normal constituent. 

Locamieaof The wholc of the lead-bronze spears analysed are from 
anab*8?(i Scythlan graves at Nikopol and Alexandropol, on the Dniepr 
(about the fourth century B.c ), and from pre-Christian graves 
on the same river. Lead bronzes belong to the Mediterranean, 
and are especially characteristic of Egypt, of republican Rome, 
T^euseof and of Etruria. The use of lead indicates a knowledge 
indicates a of thc Separation of silver by cupellation. Herr von Fellen- 
of silver, berg states that in the Swiss lake dwellings, at Hallstadt, in 
Mecklenburg, and other places, silver is not found with thc 
true bronzes, while gold frequently occurs; and he argues 
from this circumstance that those who did not know silver did 
not know lead as a separate metal, inasmuch as in ancient 
times all the silver in use was obtained from argentiferous lead. 
As the researches of Pictet on thc linguistic palaeontology of 
the Aryans have rendered it almost a matter of certainty that 
they knew silver before their dispersion, the rarity of that 
metal in Germany and Switzerland is not to be taken as a 
silver oma- proof that it was not known. Silver ornaments were compa- 
tioned along rativcly abundant in Ireland, and appear to belong to the 

with gold . n 1 

and bronze same period as the gold ones. Ihey are continually referred 

ones in Irish ^ •'i, 

MSS. to along with gold and bronze ornaments, weapons, and other 
objects, in the most ancient and pagan of the Irish historic tales 
and poems. The Irish airgai or argat is believed by Ebel to 
be borrowed from thc Latin argentum^ but this is doubtful. 
Nevertheless, as there is no positive evidence that any of the 
* silver articles found in Ireland are older than the Roman occu- 

pation of Britain, I do not like to hazard an opinion as to 
whetlier thc Irish knew silver before that period. 
zincbro*ae8 Zinc bronzes are later than lead bronzcs, and appear to be 
origin. altogether of Roman origin. Brass was made as early as the 
thiM century u.c., by adding Smithsonite'^®, or flue sublimate 
from furnaces in which ores containing zinc were smelted, to 
melted copper, with the view of giving the latter a yellow 

The carbonate and silicate of zinc ere formerly called Calamim, but 
that name is now confined to the silicate, the carbonate being called Smiths 
sonUe, 
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colour. It was, however, about the time of Cassar that the 
use of brass became general. 

Notwithstanding that the number of analyses of ancient alloys conAtituUon 
made up to the present time is small, as I have above stated, bronzes of 
and that there are many countries not at all represented, we countries; 
may venture in the following summary to indicate some general 
conclusions which may already be drawn from the published 
analyses as to the geographical distribution of the different 
kinds of alloys included in the last table. 

Egyptian, Egyptian bronzes are, with few exceptions, lead Egypt; 
bronzes : as regards the proportion of tin in them, they belong 
chiefly to Types I. and II., and a very small number to Type III. 

Niniveh. I know of only four analyses of Niniveh bronzes, all Assyria; 
made by von Fcllenborg. Two of these are good examples of Typo 
II., another belonged to Typo IV. The fourth was a peculiar 
alloy, containing 88.03 of copper, 0.11 of tin, 3.28 of lead, 4.06 of 
iron, 3.92 of antimony,' and 0.60 of arsenic, which represents tho 
composition of a crude copper made from Gray Copper ore. 

Carthage. With the exception of a few coins, wo know nothing Carthago; 
as yet of the constitution of the Carthaginian bronzes. These 
coins are bronzes, having a low per-centage of tin, and containing 
some lead, and in one case antimony also. 

Greece. The early coins of Greek cities are true bronzes of Greece; 
Types I. and II. ; those of a later period, from about b.o. 300 
to B,o. 150, are chiefly true bronzes of Type II., and also some lead 
bronzes, some of which contained above fourteen per cent, of lead. 

The Greek coins of tho early Homan times appear to be nearly all 
true bronzes ; those of the Roman Emperors, coined in Greek 
provinces, are either lead or zinc bronzes. The coins of Philip of - 

Macedon, and of Alexander and his successors, are true bronzes, 
chiefly of Type II., but in many cases passing into bell-metal, of 
Type III, The Sicilian coins from the fifth to the third cen- 
tury B.c. were true bronzes, chiefly of Type I. j some are also lead 
bronzes. Greek statues, vases, and other objects of art of a similar ^ 
kind, are chiefly true bronzes of Type II. ; there are, however, 
some lead bronzes rich in lead. Fragments of armour, spears, etc,, 
from pre-Christian Greek graves in the Crimea, the peninsula of 
Taman, etc., are, with the exception of a few examples of zinc 
bronzes, chiefly true bronzes of Type II, 

Scythia. Buckles, wire, and coins of pre-Christian times from 
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ancient Olbia on the Boi^sthcnes (Dniepr), were true bronzes* of 
Type I, and load bronzes containing very little tin, ornaments, 
vases, weapons, harness, etc., from Scythian graves at Nikopol and 
Alcxandropol on the Dniepr, from Old Tanais at the mouth of the 
Don, were in part true bronzes, chiefly of Type II., and others of 
Types I. and III., and in part lead bronzes containing from three 
to seven per cent, of lead. 

Rome. With the exception of one copper coin and one true 
bronze one of Type II., all the coins of the Roman Republic which 
have been analyzed _are lead bronzes. Even so far back as n.c. 
500, lead bronzes were used for the coinage. With very few ex- 
ceptions the Roman coins of the Empire from J ulius Caisar to 
Gallicnus and the Thirty Tyrants (a.d. 265-268) contained so 
little lead that it may be considered as an accidental constituent. 
The per-ceiitagc of tin was also very low during this period, while 
the zinc was often very considerable, many arc simply brass. Some 
seem to have been made of a bronze so often melted that the 
greater part of the tin had been thrown off. After the period of 
the Thirty Tyrants the per-centage of tin is in general low, and 
zinc almost disappears as a normal constituent ; the lead too is 
generally low, the alloy being in many cases so poor in white 
metals as to justify us in ranking them as cmde coppers. Roman 
ornaments and other objects were either lead or zinc bronzes, true 
bronzes being very rare. 

Russia. Russian bronzes may be classified into four groups : 
group 1, south Russian bronzes of about the second or third cen- 
tury of the Christian era, such as those found at Nowo-Tscher- 
kask, near Old Tanais, on the Don, are all true bronzes ; 2, those 
found in graves of the eleventh century in the government of Wla- 
dimir are all zinc bronzes containing a low per-centage of zinc ; 

3, those found in the Baltic Provinces : these are brasses contain- 
ing a very small per-centage of tin, and sometimes a good deal of 
lead ; and 4, Siberian articles of undetermined age, chiefly true 
bronzes ; a few are also zinc bronzes. 

Scandinavia and Denmarh, Scandinavian bronzes' are true , 
bronzes, chiefly of Type II. In a Swedish in^ot as much aa^4.31 
per cent, of zinc was found. This is the only ^ase where the 
zinc might have been intentionally added. 

Bohemia f Saxony y Silesia^ and Eastern Germany. The bronzes 
of these districts are true bronzes of Types II. and 1. A few 
lead bronzes, some of them being very rich in lead, also occur. 
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* Northern Germany : Baltic Region (Sclileswig Holstein, Pome- Northern 
rania, and Mecklenburg). The bronzes found in this region are Baltic ^ 
true bronzes belonging to Types I., IL, andllL, about two-thirds 
belonging to Type II. Among the specimens which have been 
analysed are two of zinc bronze found associated with iron, and 
having, therefore, probably an Imperial-Roman or medieval origin 

Northern Germany : North Sea Region (Hanover, Oldenburg, Northern 
Anhalt, etc.). The bronzes found in this region are true bronzes NorSi^SeiT 
belonging to Types I., II., and III., but the majority are of Typo 
II. Zinc, varying from 0.62 to 3.99 per cent., was found in nearly 
all the Anhalt bronzes. It is probable that the zinc in these 
bronzes, and in others of the same kind found in other parts of 
this region, was an accidental constituent, derived from zinciferous 
copper ores. 

Bavaria and Central Germany, The bronzes of this region navuria and 
are true bronzes, chiefly belonging to Type IL, the others belong oermuny ; 
to Types I. and IlL, and one to Type IV. Small quantities of 
zinc occur in some, but evidently as an accidental ingredient. 

In a few cases it however exceeded 4 per cent., and in one it 
reached 6.81 per cent. 

Rhine Land, In this region weapons, tools, ornaments, etc., Rhine land; 
of true bioiizo, zinc bronze, and brass are found — the latter being 
especially characteristic of Roman settlements. 

Austria, The Austrian bronzes are true bronzes of Types I., Austria; 

IT., and III., the majority being, however, of Type II. Most of 
the specimens analyzed were from Hallstadt, where bronze and 
iron weapons arc found together. 

Switzerland and Savoy, The bronzes of this region are chiefly Switzerland 
true bronzes, those of Type II. predominating ; a few lead bronzes, ’ 

and two specimens of zinc bronze have also been examined. Zinc 
also occurs in three other bronzes, but evidently as an accidental 
ingredient. 

France. Very little is known about the composition of bronzes France; 
found in Franco. Of the rich collections of Gaulish coins not 
one, so far as I know, has been analyzed. As regards the few 
French articles examined, they were all, with one exception, true 
bronzes ; that exception was a zinc bronze axe, containing no less 
than 29.58 per cent, of zinc. An old bronze article (the kind of 
article not stated) from the Longerie bone cave in Dordogne, was 
found to contain 12.64 of tin. The Abbeville turf bronzes are all 
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true bronzes of Types I., II., and III. ; owing to the^sraall num- 
ber analysed, it is not possible to say which type predominates. 
The other French bronzes examined are distinguished by their 
richness in tin. Type III. seems to predominate among the Gallo- 
Koman bronzes. 

England; England, Very few of the bronzes found in England have 
been analyzed. Those that have been, belonged to two cate- 
gories : first, those which, from the circumstances under which 
they were found, may be considered British ; and second, Eoman 
bronzes. The former were true bronzes of Type 11. The Roman 
bronzes were zinc bronzes, with the exception of one lead bronze 
whicli contained 1.44 percent, of zinc. 

Scotland; Scotland. The number of Scotch bronzes which have been 
analyzed is also very small. All those examined contained lead ; 
in two cases (both being vessels) the lead exceeded 5 per cent. 
(5.88 and 8.53) ; they appear to have been true lead bronzes. As 
regards the proportion of tin, the bronzes belonged to Types L, 
IL, and one to Type III, Although too few have been analyzed 
to entitle us to say definitely which type predominated, there seems 
little doubt th^t it was Type I. 

Ireland; Ireland. When we consider the great abundance of bronze 
articles found in Ireland, and the importance of the archaeological 
and historical questions upon which a numerous series of syste- 
matic analyses would be likely to throw much light, the number of 
analyses made is very insignificant. The majority of the specimens 
examined were true bronzes of Types I. and II., and several of an 
intermediate quality containing about eight per cent, of tin, appar- 
ently originally belonging to Typo II. , but from which part of the 
tin had oxidized out in re-melting. The majority of the specimens 
contained some lead, one, a so-called “ celt”, and another a sword 
handle, contained somewhat more than three per cent, of lead. This 
lead was probably an accidental ingredient. There was, however, 
one specimen which contained 9.11 per cent, of lead,' and rtiay be 
considered as a true lead-bronze. This specimen is described as a 
horn, and was doubtless one of those numerous horn and trumpet 
instruments found in Ireland. Are all such instruments lead- 
bronzes ? If so, they may probably be of Roman origin. Here is 
a very interesting question, which it is very desirable should be 
solved. A lump -'of bronze was found to contain 30.62 per cent, 
of tin, 0,13 of silver, 1.91 of antimony, O.ll of arsenic, and 0.11 
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oY sulphur. This specimen was undoubtedly made from Gray 
Copper, and may have been produced by smelting that ore directly 
with tin stone, and so far would support the view that bronze was 
always made from the mixed ores of copper and tin. Such an 
alloy might equally well result, however, from the addition of a 
large quantity of tin stone to a very impure crude copper prepared 
from Gray Copper. This, as I have said before, was probably the 
general process followed by ancient bronze makers. Among the 
Irish specimens analyzed, was a spearhead of almost perfectly pure 
copper, containing 99.71 per cent, of copper, and 0.28 of sulphur. 

This metal was unquestionably made from a pure ore, either sul- 
phuret of copper or copper pyrites, such as many of the copper ores 
found in Ireland. 

Reviewing the whole question, and takinu into account the General 

• • ° n 1 II n ^ 1 • • • n conclusions 

composition of all the alloys or copper used in ancient times for deduciwe 

^ T 1 • 1 t P 11 • 1 • 11* from nil 

every purpose, I think the following conclusions may be legi- chemical 
timately drawn from the facts. sent known 

mi 1 .... - , concerning 

1. The northern nations m ancient times used only true bronzes andont 

. , " * bronzes* 

of greater or lesser purity, according to the kind of ores used. 

2. Many of those bronzes contain small quantities of lead, zinc, 
nickel, oobalt, iron, and silver, derived from the copper from which 
the bronze was made. 

3. Though some bronzes may have been produced directly by 
melting a mixture of copper and tin ores, the usual mode of making 
them was by treating fused crude copper with tin stone. In later 
times bronze was made by mixing the two metals together. 

4. Bronzes were not formed of variable proportions of copper. 

The makers aimed at the production of definite alloys by mixing 
the ingredients according to empiric formulae. There were four 
types of true bronzes, according to the relative proportions of tin 
and copper. The predominant alloy used by all the northern na- 
tions of Europe was a gun metal containing from nine to twelve 
per cent, of tin, the typical alloy being composed of eleven per 
cent, of tin and eighty-nine of copper. 

5. The great variation in composition of many bronzes which 
has led to the belief that the ancient bronze smiths did not aim at 
the production of alloys of definite composition, that is, mixed the 
ingredients in an arbitrary manlier, arises fron^' the re-melting of 
the original bronze by which a portion of tin was oxidized out 
each timojtbe metal was melted. 
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General 6. Copper appears to have been always made from sulpburets, 
concluslona 1 . , ^ i , n n rru- • t 

dedttcibie . including such complex minerals as (irray Copper, Inis implies a 

chetnicai Considerable amount of progress in mining and in metallurgy. 
iTat knfvm 7. Tlic tin orc used was chiefly stream-tin, and was obtained in at 
Sent*"® least four districts of Europe : Cornwall, the Erzgebirge of Saxony 
bronzes. Bohemia, the present Vaulry in France, and Western Asturias 

and Galicia in Spain. 

8. The copper of the ancient bronzes seems to have been smelted 
in many different localities. 

9. There is no evidence of the existence in Europe of what is 
called a “ copper age”. There is every reason to believe that the 
Aryans knew how to make bronze before their advent in Europe. 

10. The bronzes of the early Greeks were true bronzes; those 
of the Egyptians and early Romans were lead bronzes, that is, 
contained lead as a normal constituent. The Romans appear to 
have learned the use of lead from the Etruscans, probably a 
Semitic people, 

11. Wo have no analyses of Phoenician bronzes to enable us to 
positively assert that they were lead bronzes. But a» the Phoe- 
nicians received all their civilization, letters, and arts from Egypt, 
and had continual intercourse with that country, it is scarcely 
probable that the cheaper and more fusible lead bronzes should be 
unknown to them, especially as a kindred people, the Etruscans, 
knew the use of lead. 

12. The general use of lead bronzes in the Mediterranean 
countries, from at least 500 years b.c., except in Greece, which ap- 
pears to have got its tin from Central Asia, renders it highly im- 
probable that the nations of northern Europe received, at least to 
ally great extent, their bronze arms, tools, etc., from the south of 
Europe, The presence of lead in some bronze musical instruments 
and ornaments, points to a southern origin of those articles, or at 
least southern influence in their manufacture, and consequently in 
their use. The view that the Phoenicians came to Britain, bringing 
with them bronze and taking away tin, appears to me to be 
wholly untenable ; for, besides that there is no certain evidence 
of any kind that the Phoenicians ever directly traded with Britain, 
it is very unlikely that so shrewd a people, as von Bibra remarks, 
would export pure bronzes to Britain, while a cheaper lead bronze 
was in general use in the Mediterranean. 

13. Towards the end of the Roman Republic zinc bronzes came 
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into general use in Rome, and are to be found in all the places General 

® conclusions 

occupied by them in Gaul, Britain, and Germany. The pure bronzes 
of northern Europe arc not, therefore, of Roman origin. So far chemical 
as the analyses hitherto made entitle us to express an opinion, no sent know” 
zinc bronzes have been found in Ireland, and consequently, though ancient**^* 
British bronze implements, arms, etc., may have, and certainly did,***®”*®®* 
come into Ireland during the Roman occupation of Britain, no 
true Roman zinc bronze ones found their way thither. 

14. The bronze weapons and tools found in the Baltic Provinces 
are very rich in zinc, a fact which. Professor Gobel thinks, proves 
that the material at least is of Roman origin. Professor Kruse,’*® 
however, thinks, for many reasons, among which may be cited the 
occurrence with them of Arabian, Anglo-Saxon, Byzantine, and 
German coins, that these bronzes belong to the period from the 
ninth to the eleventh century. This opinion is in harmony with 
all we know of the state of those provinces as late as the twelfth 
century, in which a large part of the population were still armed 
with stone weapons.’*’ 

15. Judging from the character of the silver ornaments them- 
selves found in Ireland, and the style of ornamentation, there can 
be no reasonable doubt that gold, silver, and bronze were contem- 
poraneously in use in Ireland. This view is fully borne out by 
the mention of the three metals in old Irish tales, as may bo seen 
from many of the passages quoted throughout the Lectures. Silver 
was certainly obtained from Irish ores at a very early period, as is 
proved by traces of mining operations in localities where argenti- 
ferous ores occur, and by the existence in our topographical nomen- 
clature of words indicative of the occurrence of silver. Although 
some native silver is occasionally found in Ireland, it is 'so small 
in quantity that it is not likely to have been a source, at all events 
the principal source, of Irish silver. It is probable that von 
Fellenberg’s opinion, that all silver made in Europe in ancient times 
was obtained from argentiferous lead, is correct as applied to Ire- 
land also. It may be objected, that if the ancient Irish knew how 
to extract silver from lead ores, we ought to find many specimens 

Urgtschichte des tstnischen Volhstamnm, 1846 j see^also Gobel’s Ueber dtn 
Einjluss der Chemie auf die Ermitthng der Vblker der Vorzeit. Erlangen, 

1843, and Von Bibra, op. cit. 

See Das Steinalter der Ostfeeprovinzenf von C. Grewingk, Dorpot, 1866 
(Sdiriften der gelehrten estnieeben Gesellschaft, No. 4^ a. 105-108. 
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of lead in Ireland. This need not be so, however, as the process of 
extracting silver from argentiferous galena might be well known 
and extensively practised without any use being made of the lead, 
all of which would bo burnt away into litharge in separating the 
silver, and rejected* If silver were largely extracted from galena 
in Ireland, it may have happened that some of the argentiferous 
lead was used as a substitute for tin in making bronzes, and that 
the lead in certain Irish bronzes may be due to this, and that such 
bronzes were native products, and not derived from some Mediter- 
ranean people. To this, however, it may be fairly objected, that we 
have no certain evidence that the process of separating silver from 
lead was known to the Irish before the Koman occupation of 
Britain. 

16 . And lastly, that all the Aryan peoples of Europe used 
bronze, and that attributing all bronze weapons and implements, 
wherever found, to the so-called Celts, is an error. On the con- 
trary, Germans and Scandinavians, as well as Gauls aijd Britons, 
made use of bronze weapons of warfare before they learned from 
the Bomans the manufacture of better arms of steel. 


WEAPONS OF WAR OF THE ANCIENT IRISH. 


Professor O’Curry illustrated liis Lectures on the “ Weapons 
of Warfare of the Ancient Irish” by a series of large drawings 
of the more remarkable specimens of bronze weapons in the 
Museum of tlie Royal Irish Academy, which the Council of 
that body had lent him for the purpose. He endeavoured 
by means of these drawings to identify the various types of 
swords, spears, etc., in the museum with the diBbrcnt kinds of 
weapons described in Irish manuscripts. It is evident from 
this that he believed that if a certain weapon was at one time 
made of bronze, it always continued to be so. There can be 
little doubt, however, that in many cases the names of tools, 
weapons, and other objects, did not change, though the ma- 
nifflcuity ofterial of which they were made did. It is very difficult to 
maSa? f whcn the different weapons of war were made of 

weapons bronze, and when iron began to be substituted for the latter. 

Called by * ^ , 

namel? difficult to say when any particular type of weapon 

first came into use. Those who first committed the traditional 
forms of the ancient legends and accounts of battles to writing, 
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sometimes substituted one or more of the weapons of their own 
day for some of the old ones which had become obsolete, and 
sometimes increased a warrior’s outfit by the addition of new ’ 
weapons, unknown when the hero lived. In this way the 
most incongruously armed warriors sometimes appear together* 
on the stage in an Irish tale, some in the fashion of Brennus, 
and others in that of mediaeval knights. There is a good in- 
stance of this kind in the tale of the Brudin Da Derga^ where 
Srubdaire and two other warriors appear armed with iron flails 
of the true mediaeval pattern. 

Whether the use of iron weapons was contemporaneous or Frequent 

... ^ ^mention of 

not With that of bronze ones, irequent mention or weapons or bronze and 

IT 11 11 • 1 '• 

both materials is made throughout the most ancient and au- pons m mss. 
thentic of the Irish historic tales. The use of bronze for vessels, 
personal ornaments, the rims of shields, horse furniture, the 
ornamentation of scabbards, and similar purposes, came down 
certainly to very recent times. Bronze weapons also were in 
actual use immediately before Christian times, as I shall show 
presently, and there is good reason for believing that they con- 
tinued in use even into Christian limes. On the other hand, the uso of iron 

. weapons of 

use of iron weapons is of much greater antiquity in Ireland than considerable 

• n ^ 1 mi • • f T • 1 1 ..antiquity. 

IS generally supposed. There is a curious legend in the tale ot ” 
the Brudin Da Derga about the spear of an Ulster chieftain, 
DuhiJiacli Dael Ulad^ which proves this. According to the 
legend, this spear had^ been in the battle of Magh Tuired, and 
had come down from wanior to warrior until Duhthach got 
it. When the spear got excited to slaughter, it had to be 
plunged into a black liquid to keep it cool.’^^® The origin of 

The following is the passage referred to in the text, which I think worth 
giving in full. “ I saw the couch which is nearest to Conaire ; three prime 
champions in it ; three dark gray Lenas on them ; each limb of theirs was 
rounder than the body of a man. They had three great large swords; each 
of them was larger than the lath of a weaveris loom ; they would split a 
hair on water. The middle man had a large Laigin or lance in his hand, 
which had fifty rivets through it ; its haft is larger than the yoke of a plough. 

The middle man so shakes that spear that it is a wonder that its mre ecgi 
(rivets) do not fiy out of it; and he strikes its haft three times upon his palm. 

A large vessel is placed in front of them — large as a Caire colbthaige [that is the 
meat boiler of a Brugh] ; in it is a hideous black liquid. The spear is plunged 
into tliat black liquid to cool it whenever it is excited to slaughter. A blaze 
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this legend is obviously the tempering of steel. It shows ho^ 
phenomena, although common, when strange- or not under- 
stood, may become the sources of myths. This legend must 
have been already old when the manuscript which contains 
it, the Lebor na hUidhr% was written, for the tempering of 
steel was at that time too common and well known a process 
to originate a myth. 

Nor is other evidence of the use of iron weapons wanting. 
Thus in the tale of the battle of Magh Tuiredy Srengy the Fir- 
holg chief, is described as armed with an iron club or mace ; 
and that warrior, after his return to his own people from his 
interview with Ureas, the Tuatha DS Danand chief, describes 
the spears of the latter people as “ sharp, thin, and hard”;’^'*® 
a description which seems to imply that they were of iron. In 
the tale of the Tain B6 Chuailgne the Ulster chief Cethern has 
an iron shield and an iron This word literally means 

a spit; but appears to have been applied to a kind of slender 

issues from its haft so that you would think that there is a fiery pit in the 
top of the house. Identify these, 0 Ferrogan, 1 know them. They are the 
three best valour-holding heroes of Eriu, namely, Sencha the beautiful, son of 
Ailill, Dubthach Dael Ulad, and Goibniu, son of Lurgnech ; and it is the Luin 
Celtchair mic. Uithidir or spear of Celtchavy son of Uthidiry which was in the 
battle of Magh Tuired, that is, in the hand of Dubthach Dael Ulad. It prac- 
tises that feat when it foresees the shedding of the blood of an enemy by it ; 
it requires a boiler with poison to allay it when intent on a deed of njan- 
slaughter. Unless that be ready, its haft will blaze, and it [the spear] will 
pass through the man who holds it, or through the high chief of the royal 
house”— ili-S. Lebor na h-Uidhri, p. 95, col. 1, 

This spear is much celebrated in Irish legendary history, and still further 
proves the antiquity of steel swords in Eriu. It was carried off from the 
court of the king of Persia by the sons of Tuirend Bicrend^ w’hose exploits 
in winning the different objects that formed the Erie imposed upon them by 
Lugad Mac Ethhnd, king of the Tuatha D€ Danand^ for the murder of a 
personage named Ctan, represent the labours of Hercules in Irish mythology. 
'I'he sons of Tuirend were Brian, luchar, and lucharba, and were gods of the 
Tuatha D^ Danand, The spear appears again in story as the Gae' Buaifnech 
oy poisoned spear, and came into the possession, among others, of the cele- 
brated king of Eriu, Cormac son of Art,— Lectures, vol. i., p. 824. Prof. 
O’Curry has published the Tale of the Children of Tuirend with a transla- 
tion ii^ the Atlantis, vol. iv., p. 167. * 

”9Vol.i.,p. 236. 

Vol,i. p.814. 
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iron lance, like the Roman Pilurriy or perhaps the lance of griaence of 

vii6 ttnciBnu 

the Swiss foot soldiers in the fifteenth century. Bir is also of 

^ WGApOn&t 

the word used to designate the lance of the Dalcassians at 
the battle of Clontarf/®‘ In the same tale another warrior 
has “ a sword of seven layers of remelted iron’*, and “ a 
great gray spear”, which is another way of saying an iron 
spear/®^ The welding of seven layers of iron implies a 
knowledge of the process of damascening in Ireland, if 
not in the time of Conchobar Mac Nessa and Queen Medb^ 
at least at the date of the manuscript containing the tale- 
Ciichilaind is also recorded to have used iron balls in his / 
sling.®®^ Again, among the weapons which his cuirass was 
intended to repel were laern^ which, from the context appear 
to mean iron javelin heads. In the tale of the Brudin Da 
Derga the swords of the Britons at the court of. Conaire 
appear to have been of iron.^®^ In the same tale “ one hun- 
dred blue-coloured death-giving spears” are mentioned as part 
of the Taurcr^cli of Conaire to Da Derg}^^ The spear of 
Mae Cecht^ the champion of Conaire^ who accompanied the 
latter to the house of Da Derg, must have been of iron, and 

Vol. i., p. 848. vol, i., p. 317. Vol. i., p. 292. 

saw a couch there, and three times nine men in it ; they had flowing 
fair yellow liair, and were equally beautiful; a black Cochlin or cape on each, a 
white hood on each cloak, and a red tuft oh each hood ; each man of them had 
under his cloak a huge black sword which would split a hair on water; and 
shields with scolloped edges. Identify these, 0 Ferrogan, I know them. 

They are exiles; they are three times nine Mtc Baitsi of the Britons”. — 

Lthor na h- Uidhri, p. 96, col. 2. See for an explanation of the term Baitsi, 
ante,p. ccl. 

The passage in which these spears are mentioned contains so good an 
example of the nature of a Taurcrech that it may be worth giving the whole. 

“ There was a friend of mine in this country, said Conaire, could we but find 
the way to his house. What is his name? said Mac CechU Da Derga of 
Leinster, said Conaire, He came to me indeed to ask gifts, nor was it a 
coming for a refusal : 1 gave him a gift of one hundred cows otBd Tana} and 
a gift of one hundred pigs of Muccglasea} and a gift of one hundred cloaks with . 
their corresponding suits of clothes ; and a gift of one hundred blue coloured 
death-giving spears ; and a gift of ten red brooches of gold; and a gift of ten 
keeves, of superior noble vei|gels; and a gift of ten slaves; and a gift of^tgn 
ewes } and a g^t three times nine pure white hounds in their silver chains ; 
and a gift of ohe hundred coursing steed8>.ia horse-racing fleeter than roe- 
bucks. It was not as s perpetual gift I gave them, though he has tjiem still. 

INT. , 28 * 
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not of bronze, for we are told that “ he bends that spear until 
its two ends meet”. The spear of Cailte Mao Ronain^ one of 
the favourite warriors of Find Mac Cumhail, appears to have 
been also of iron, according to a story relating the manner of 
death of Foihaid Airgdecli^^ The famous sword said to have 
belonged to Cuchulaindy which formed the subject of a well 
known cause pleaded before Cormac^ son of Art, by a certain 
SocJit, son of Fithal, Cormuc’s judge, must have been of iron, 
from the account given of its qualities, one of which was that 
“ if its point were bent back to its hilt, it would become 
straight again like a dart”.^^^^ I shall only notice one other 
weapon, in order to bring down the tradition of iron weapons 
to historic times, namely, the spear of Baedan, son of NinnS, 

He will depart from the common usage if he shall act niggardly to me this 
night”. — MS. Lehor na h-Vidhri, p. 83, col. 1. 

Vol. ii., p. 174, and Lehor na h-Vidhri, p. 133-134. 

Vol. ii., p. 322. There is a curious description of an armourer's forge 
in a legendary account of the battle of Magh Mmruimhe, In which Art, the 
father of Comae, was killed. This battle is said, according to the eomputa- 
tion of Irish annalists, to have been fought in a.©. 195, between Art, who 
was then Ard iZiy Erind, or paramount king, and a certain ilfac Con, head 
of the Ithian race of Munster, and who while in exile had collected an army 
of foreigners, among whom are mentioned Saxons, Franks, and Albanachs, 
that is, Scotchmen, Scotland being in ancient times called AVua. Both armies 
having met, a truce was agreed to in order to enable the combatants to arm 
themselves. On the last day of the truce. King Art “ rose early and went 
forth to the chase on the western Duma (slopes) of the plain. He chanced 
•to stray and wander from his path, but had not gone far when he saw the 
branchy, thick-foliaged wood, and heard what surprised him much, the great 
thunder, the heavy tramp, great loud rattle, and reverberating sounds and 
commotion of simultaneous marching close by. He looked around him on 
all sides, and he saw the boarded spear factory ( Gabrach cclairiock), with its 
clean bordered smoke chimney (^Smolcaomhnay^ upon it. It was extensive, 
broad-yarded, and had seven noble wide doorways to it. This great abode 
was not, however, a place of entire ease and rest, owing to the active rubbing 
of the blades on the Liomhbron (grinding stones), the expert working of the 
tongs {Luih), the noise of the working of the .bellows, the. sledges, and 
the anvils, the roar of the fires on the hearths, the hissing screech of the 
edged weapons when being tempered [getting the foghairt"], the shrill noise 
or clashing of the hard-tempered, tough-bending swords when being rubbed 
wdth tlie irons [files], and the simultaneous exertion of the (pupil* 

armopws), the Foghmantai (apprentices), and the brave men working with 

. ,lQ%CaondinasiL. Caminu^.', . 
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of Tory Island, on the north-west coast of Ireland. This spear 
is described in tlie account of the battle of Magh Rath^ fought 
in the year a.d. 634, as “ a blapk darting spear”/®® 

Three words are employed in Irish poems and historic tales, 
in the description of swords and spears, which require to be 
noticed in connection with the question of bronze and iron, 
namely, duhh^ gorm^ and glas. I think there can be 
doubt that duhh or black always implies iron. Gorm 
signifies blue, and is the term applied to the swords given by weapons. 
Conaire to Da Derg^ and which I have assumed to have been 
iron. “ Blue shining spears”, “ blue heavy spears”, are spoken 
of in the Tain B6 Chuailgne. Does blue always imply iron, 
and if so, what is the difference between those which are de- 
scribed as black and those which are called blue ? This is an 
interesting question, but one which I am unable to answer. 

If Glas be related to Glaisin^ it must have originally meant 
some shade of blue. It is, however, very frequently under- 
stood to mean gray, and sometimes even green. Glas with 
the latter meaning would be correct enough as applied to 
bronze weapons covered with green patena. But it is very 
unlikely that weapons were allowed to rust in order to 
acquire a green colour. It is more probable that bronze articles 
of all kin^ were kept clean and bright. I have already 
pointed out that the blue dye-stuff Glastum, a name which 
bears considerable resemblance to Glaesum or Glessum^ the 
name given by the A^]stii, a people who inhabited the present 
Baltic coast of Prussia, to amber, was also called Viirum* 

The Teutonic forms of Glass are all derived from Glaesum^ a 
fact which appears to establish an important but obscure con- 

those tools, 60 that endless black smoky opaque clouds, enveloping and con- 
cealing everything, and showers of red fiery sparks, were emitted from the 
broad sides and great flanks of that Ceardcha (forge)”. From Andrew Mac 
Curtin’s copy from the Book oj MunsteVf now in the possession of Mr. B. 

O’ Looney. 

There can be little doubt that the weapons supposed to be made in this 
forge were of iron, and this passage would consequently establish the use of 
iron wea{>ons in the second century, if the acedunt fron; which the foregoing 
passage ha»beeii taken were written soon after the battle. 

Vol. i., p. 842, Xacitus, xiv. 

* 28 *ir’ . 
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nection between the blue dye-stuff, amber and glass. iTlie 
relationship of the two latter with each other is plain enough, 
but that between them and the dye-stuff is so obscure that I 
believe there are two words glas in Irish, one related to Glaisin 
(Glaatum) meaning blue, and the other from Glaesum^ amber, 
and signifying yellow. The following gloss bears out this view : 
“ Glas i.e. Crdn or yellow”.'^* Cr6n^ which seems to be the 
same as Cruan^ is the name of amber, so that it is almost certain 
that in tliis instance glas is from Glaesum. The glas in Cune- 
glassiis^ a Latinized form of an old British proper name, is also 
derived from Glaesum^ as Gildas explains it by lanio ftilvus, 
Cune is more probably related to the Irish cm, genitive com, 
or Conn, a hound, which is often found in Irish men’s names, 
as in Conglas^ which is identical with the British name ; so 
that on this view Cuneglasus^ovXiii be yellow or tawny hound. 
The epithet Glas does not help us therefore to decide whether 
a weapon was steel or bronze. 

E^idenca of In Older to enable the evidence as to the use of bronze 
bronze la within, if not historical, at least traditional times, to be compared 
times. with that of the use of iron, I shall mention here a few exam- 
ples from ancient tales in which bronze is either directly named 
or indirectly referred to. In the narrative of the fate of Redg 
the satirist, who, in virtue of his privilege as a po(^ demanded 
from Cucliulaind his Cletin or spear, and was slain by the 
latter being hurled at him, we are told, “ there is also a ford 
near on the east of it, called Ath Tolomset^ where Redg fell, 
there the Umai or bronze was taken off the Cletin / Ummair- 
rithf or bronze stream, is the name of that ford”/” In the 
tale of the Feast of Dricriu the spear of Laeghaire Buadach is 
described with its “full glow of red flames”,”* and the arms 
of the troops of Ailill and Medb as “ bright golden”.”* 
These words may, it is true, have been used to express the 

SbAf •'I* no bin’oe. 

Lect., vol. i., 229 ; Lebor na h-Vidhriy p. 70, col. 2. p. 106, col. 1. 

" Cucliulaind set up at the Fert in Lercaib, convenient to them, and his 
charioteer kindled a fire for him on the evening of that day, namely, Laeg son 
oi Rirngabra. He (Cuchulaind) saw from afar the gleaming splendotir of the 
bright golden arms over the heads of the four provinces of Eriu at the closing 
of the clouds of the evening^’. Ihid.y p. 77, col. 2 ; and MS. H. 2. 18. f. 6B, 
col. 2. 
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sheen of the arms in the setting sun, as may be seen from the 
passage quoted below, and would be equally applicable under 
the circumstances to arms of steel. In other parts of the same 
tale, however, we meet with similar expressions which cannot 
be so explained. Thus a warrior has a Sleg or light spear 
“ flaming red in his hand” another, a “ gold-shaded Sleg^. 

Although the eomparative study of the various ancient tools o’Curry's 
and weapons of Europe is as yet too little advanced to admit referSffe 

/.I •• ft 1 r 1- ^ t t rent types 

of the oriffin of each type of weapon bein» determined with of arms to 
certainty or even probability, the attempt ot U Gurry to refer races, 
certain forms of them to particular races is deserving of atten- 
tion, and suggests an inquiry into the circumstances under 
which these types are found. On this account 1 came to the con- 
clusion thatit would be worth giving figures of the weapons which 
he thought he could say belonged to each given race, and which 
he connected with the names of weapons used in Irish manu- 
scripts. He left no reference in his Lectures, however, to 
the figures of the weapons which he believed he had identified, 
which would have enabled me to recognise them. My friend 
Mr. John Edward Pigot, who had lent his kindly aid to O’Curry 
in every publication of his, and who was thoroughly acquainted 
with his ideas, selected a number of spears, swords, and other 
weapons in the museum of the Royal Irish Academy, of which 
illustrations are to be found in the Catalogue of that collection 
by Sir William Wilde, and which he believed to represent the 
chief types of form that O’Curry endeavoured to connect with 
the descriptions in the ancient tales. Through the liberality 
of the Royal Irish Academy I am enabled to give figures of 
most of the types thus selected, and to which O’Curry refers 
in his Lectures. 

The weapons mentioned in Irish manuscripts, as far as can weapons 
be gathered from the passages quoted in the Lectures, or in the in insh 
notes of this Introduction, axe the following. 

Spears and Javelins. The Craisech or thick handled spear 
of the Flrholgs; the Fiarlan or curved blade of the same race; 
the Goth Manais or broad spear ; and the Sleg or light spear of 
the Tuatha U6 Danandt The Fogad^ Fogae^ and Croe of the 
Lwt. vol. i. p. 317. 
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Milesians; the Laigen or Gaulish lance of Leinster; the 
Cletiriy a name used for the spear of Cuchulaind ; the Bir or 
spit; the Faga Fogahlacli or military fork; the Slegin and 
Gothnadf or small javelins or darts, and the Goth n^Det or 
hone darts of the warrior just mentioned. 

Swords and Daggers. The Claidem, gladius, or glaive, 
which was common to all the races who colonized ancient Ire- 
land; Claidhin or little sword, and Colg-det or toothdiilted 
dagger of Cuchulaind* 

Stone Weapons. The Lia Lamha Laich, or champion’s 
hand-stone ; and the Liic Tailme, or sling-stone. 

Slings. The Tailmy the Cra7in Tahhaill^ and Tahal Lurg^ 
the Deil Clis. 

Miscellaneous Weapons. The Fersad, Lorg-Fersad- 
iarain^ or sharp-pointed iron club of the Firbolgs; the ^uisi 
lamin, or iron flail. 

Figure 14 represents what O’Curry believed 
to be the great, pointless, thick, sharp-edged 
Craisech of the Firbolgs. He was of opinion 
that the shaft was probably flattened thin, and 
mounted with a thick plate or ferrule, on which 
the rivets were flattened at both sides, else the 
wood would have been in danger of splitting.^'® 

He was further of opinion that the handle was 
fastened by rivets in the same way as that of 
the Colg or dagger, represented in the an- 
nexed figure 14, from a drawing by the late G. 

V. Du ^’oyer, of one in the Rouen Museum. 

Two such daggers, having the handles riveted 
in the same way are now in the Museum of the 
Royal Irish Academy, one of which has been 
figured by Sir W illiam W ilde/^^ Lindenschmidt 
has also figured several examples of riveted dag- 
gers from Rhenish Hesse.”* 

Figures and 1 7 are supposed to represent 
the Fiarlann. No specimen of a Craisech^ or of Fig. 14. 

LicU, Vol. i., p. ^40. Cat. fig. p. 468. 

Die Alitrihumtr mmrer heidmehen Vorzeit, Bd. 1. Heft. if. Taf. 4 
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Fig. 15. Fig. 16. Fig. 17. 

a Fiarlann attached to a handle in the manner supposed by 
O’Curry, or having the plate or ferrule attached to the rivets, 
has, so far as I know, been found. On the other hand, many 
blades similar in size and shape to figures 15 and 16, have 
been found mounted as Colgs or daggers, or as small swords. 

The description given in Lecture xi.^^® of one kind of Crai- Tho eharp- 
Becli, certainly corresponds with fig. 17, which represents acraiwcft, 
weapon mounted like a Firholg one, and pointed like a Tuatha 
D6 Danand one. This weapon was, perhaps, a sword, though 
O’Curry seems to think it was a spear. Lindenschmidt has 
figured two undoubted daggers, which bear a striking likeness 
to the* Irish weapons represented in figures 15 and 16.'®® 

These weapons may, however, have been also mounted on 
long shafts, as was the case frequently with swords. A blade 
like fig. 16, mounted as a spear, may have been the prototype 
of the Glaive Guuarme’-^e. weapon which probably goes back 

”9Vol.i.,p.24l. 

0/>. ciU 1*^' Bd. Heft, xi., Taf. 2, figures 1 and 2. No. corresponding to 
fig. 2 in the text, is from a tumulus in the forest of Carnoel, department of 
Finisterre, and now in the Hotel Cluny, Paris. No, 2, resembling No. 6 pf the 
text, is from a Lake Dwelling near Lattringen, on the lake of Biel. 
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to the bronze times, and about which I shall have somethiAg 
more to say presently. 

The aS%, or light, narrow, sharp-pointed spear, represented 





Fig. 23. 




Fig 24. 


by figures 18 -to 22, possesses the qualities 
Tuatha De Damnd weapons. 



Fig. 25. 

attributed to the 
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*Lindensclimidt Has given figures of a number of bronze spears 
found in different parts of Germany (Hanover, Bavaria, etc.), 
which are clearly of the same general type as fig. 18, which 
appears to have been one of the most widely diffused bronze 
lances of Central Europe. Figures 23 to 27 represent a mixed 
type between the Sleg and trowel-shaped spear called the 
Gothmanais, of which figures 28 and 29 inay be considered 
to represent, in O’Curry’s opinion, examples. 



Fig. 26. 


Fig. 27. 


The word Goth or 
Gath which occurs in the 
name of the last-men- 
tioned spear, and in other 
compound names, as well 
as separately as the name 
of a spear, a javelin, or 
dart, suggests a closer 
relationship with Anglo- 
Saxon gu'S, war. Old 
^ Norse Guthr^ Bellona, 
war, than even with 
the Irish Cath^ war, bat- 
tle. Such a relationship, 
if it bo real, would be 
of much interest, from the 
fact of the spear of which 
it formed part of the 
name, being a weapon of 
a people of undoubted 
Germanic origin. ,, 

The Foqa or 

, ^ . 1. or 

was rather a javelin for^oj/ae*. 


hurling than a thrusting lance. The second part of the latter 
word represents the older GaisatiaSf the 8 of which has been 
lost between the vowels,^®* while the ga or gai of Foga was 
the older Gawas, the s being lost in the same way. Ga, Gai^ 
or Gae, with or without the particle /o, was the general 
name for all light spears of the Sleg and javelin kind in 
Stokes, Irish Glosses^ 216, 
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Milesian times. There can be no 
doubt that in all these words 
we have the representatives of 
the Latin or Gallo-Roman Oesum^ 
which we know was a light spear 
or javelin used for hurling as 
well as thrusting.^®^ The word 
was Latinised at a very early 
period, if indeed the stem was not 
originally Latin as well as Gaulish. 

The Gaulish spear is, however, al- 
most invariably termed a Gaesum 
by Roman writers. Thus Virgil, 
describing the Gauls of Brennus, 
gives each two Gaesa. 

Fig. 28. 




Fig. 20. 


“ Golden their hair on head and chin : 

Gold collars deck their milk white skin, 
Short cloaks with colours checked 
Shine on their backs : two spears each wields 
Of Alpine make: and oblong shields 
Their brawny limbs protect”.^®® 


782 « Lapidesgaesaque in yallum conjicere”.— -Caesar, Bel. Gal., iii. c. 4. 
Ji^neid, Yui, 657 et seq, Connington’s translation. The original is as 
follows - 

“ Aurea caesaries illis atque aurea vestis; 

Virgatis lucent sagulis ; turn lactea colla 

Auro innectuntur ; duo quisque Alpina corruscant v 

Gaesa manu, scutis protecti corpora longis”. 

Claudian, apparently imitating Virgil, thus describes the transalpine GaUls 
of the fourth century ; 

“ Turn flava repexo 

Gallia crine ferox, evinctaqae torque decoro, 

Binaque gaesa tenens, animoso pectore fatur”. 

In primum consulaium FI, SUlichonis, Lib. ii. v. 240 «< seq. 
The weapons of the Belgians are also described as Gaesa. 

“ Claudius Eridanum trajectos arcuit hostes 
Belgica cui rasti palma relato ducis ^ 

Virdumarl; genus hie Blieno jactabat ab ipso 
Nbbilis e tectis fundere gaesa rotis. 
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The Irish warrior is also represented as being armed with iruh war- 
two Gae. Thus a poet, speaking of the pursuit of a certain cairioS^two 
Carr^ tells us that : 

The track of his two spears through every marsh 
Was like the ruts of a car over weak grassy stubbles”.^®* 

The Gesum gave rise to the Gaisatoi of the Greeks, and the 
Gessatorii of Latin writers, who were mercenary soldiers from 
the Alps and the district about the Rhone, armed with the 
Gaesut)^, whence they derived their name.^®’^ Many proper 
names are probably connected with this weapon, such as Ge- 
soriacurrif the present Boulogne-sflr-Mer, and GisacuSj a God- 
appellative found at Vieil-Evreux.^“® 

Two medieval Latin names for weapons of war of the same Medieval 
kind are derived from the Latin or Gallo-Roman (jaeswm, o. French 
namely Gesa, whence old French O^se, a pike, and Gisarma or 
Guisarma^ whence Old French Guisarmay a weapon made like The 
a long pointed lance or partisan.^®^ The Guisarma must not 
be confounded, as is usually done, with the Glaive-Gisarme, 
which was a combination of the Guisarma proper and the 
Glaive or knife.^®® Glaive is properly a sword, being de- 
rived from the Gaulish form of the Irish Claidem^ by the aspi- 

llli yirgatis jaculantis ab agmlne brads 
Torquis ab incisa deddit unca gula”. 

Propertius, Ehg. iv. 10 v. SO, et seq. 

MS. H, ^ 18, p. 636. The car here alluded to was no doubt one like 
the Car sUumin^ or low sliding car, which was used on soft meadow lands, 
bogs, etc., and which left a track or rut. The sliding car is not yet obsolete 
in remote districts. The ** weak grassy stubbles” of the passage above quoted 
-mean the rich aftergrass of soft meadows. 

7SS Polybius, ii. 22. Consternatus senatus defectionc Cisalpinae Galliae, 
eum etiani ex ulteriore Gallia ingens adventare Sxercitus nuntiaretur, maxime 
Gessatorum, quod nomen non gentis, sed mcrcenariorum Gallorum est”— 

Orosius^ iv. c. 13. See also Zeuss, Dk Deutschen und die Nachbarstamrue, p. 

246, and Diefenbach, Origines Europaeae^ p. 351. 

?ee gee other examples in Diefenbach, op. cit. p. 354. 

Old French Pertuisamt probably from pertuiser^ to pierce. Demmin's 
explanation, that the name Guisarma comes from Guisards^ followers of the 
iiouse of Guise, is untenable ( Weapons of IFor, Black’s translation, p, 430). 

’ Olivier de la Marche, a chronicler of the fifteenth century, thinks that 

the Guisams (that is no doubt the later fomi^or Glaive- GUarme) originated 
in the habit of fixing a dagger on the blade of a battle-axe. p. 430). 
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ration of the d and m as in modern Irish, and is cognate with 
Latin Gladim, The origin of the use of the word Glaive in 
the sense of a curved knife with one or more spikes, as in 
Glaive- Guisarmef may be traced perhaps by the assistance of the 
The German Welsh Gekf^ wliich was a large curved knife. This is mani- 
festly the German Gleefe^ the name of the Glaive- Guiaarma or 
Eoes-Sohinder, with which German foot soldiers were at one 
time armed. The Scotch call a similar curved knife a “ gully’^ 
is this a corruption of a British form of the Welsh word, or of 
the Irish Scian gailia^ or war-knife? The Fiarlann^ fig. 16, 
represents the glaive part of a German Gleefe^ and if a Bir or 
spike were attached to it, would be the complete weapon, and 
may, as I have already suggested, be the prototype of the 
medieval weapon. Dcmmin^*® states that the Welsh called 
the Glaive-Guisarme a Llawniawr; the latter being itself de- 
rived from “ cleddyr” or ‘‘ gleddyr”.”® The Welsh Llawmawr 
is almost the same word as the Irish Claidhem mdr, which should 
be pronounced as it is by the Scotch, “ Claymore”, which 
moans simply a large sword, which I have no doubt was the 
meaning of the Welsh word also, and not a Glaive-Guisarme, 
The Welsh Cledyf^ a sword, is the exact equivalent of the Irish 
Claideamh. 

Zeuss”‘ mentions a Gothic Gdis^ but I do not know where 
he found it. In the Germano-Latin glossaries of the fifteenth 
"and sixteenth centuries, we have Ges-us^ G^s-a, Ge^-um, and 
Geza^ etc., explained by the German Kule, Streite-Kewl^ that 
is the Streitkeiki a name by which the weapons called “ Celts” 
and Palstaves” are known in Germany. An old writer, Gil- 
laume Le Breton, however, clearly distinguishes itfroih the' 
The Irish KeileJ^^ The shaft of the Irish Gae was of considerable 

Ion? kngth, at least in the time of the Danish wars, as we learn from 

handled. 793 

Tradition assigns to Labrad Loingsechj a high-king of Ire- 

Loc, cit. 

The Welsh Gleddyr had nothing to do with the Llawmawr, but was pro- 
bably the same as the Irish Gled, a cane sword used by a class of bullies at 
fairs and other places of public assembly called Gleidires. A hard or obstinate 
fight is also called in Irish a (jfetten, which is no doubt connected with Ghd, 
791 Qp p 246, note. 7 m Diefenbach, op. cit. 

7®» “ |>o at Irar hefbi haskept spj6t sem a sk6g oaii”. Fdstbree^ra Saga, i. o. 8. 
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land, who reigned, according to Irish annalists, at the end The 
of the fourth century before the Christian era, the introduc- 
tion into Ireland of a body of Gaulish mercenaries armed with 
a weapon called Laigen lethan-glas^ which has been translated 
“ broad-green spear”. We have no mlbrmation as to the metal 
of which the Laigen or Gaulish spear was made, unless, as I 
have already mentioned, wo are to understand glas as yellow, 
that is, amber or bronze coloured. O’Curry translated the 
term glas^ as applied to spears, green, while Keating used it in 
the sense of gray,'***^ and regarded the term when applied to a 
spear as an indication that it was made of iron. Glae in the 
sense of green is equally inapplicable to bronze and iron; 
in the sense of blue it might certainly be correctly applied 
to polished iron or steel. Iron spears were not, however, 
large, so that the term “broad’* would not be applicable 
to a small iron lance-head. So that on the whole, I am 
disposed to think that Glas is yellow here, and to agree with 
O’Curry that the Laigen was made of bronze. The tcpi 
itself is of great interest, inasmuch as it has given a name 
to one of the provinces of Ireland, Laighen or Leinster. The 
Laigen was a kind of perhaps like that represented by 
figure 29, and which has been referred to as a Goth manais^ 
and was probably hurled with the men though it must 
have been sometimes used also for thrusting.^®'’ In the “ Fight 
of Ferdiad” we are told that the Slegs were provided with ' 
hard strings of flax, that is with Amenta. Laigen seems to be 
cognate with the Roman Lancea, and the Greek \6yxn and 
\6y\a* The Roman weapon, according to Isidore, was also 
tise^ with the amentum.^** 

The Cletin was a javelin: the term seems, however, toThec?««»^ 
have been applied to very diflferent kinds of that weapon. Injaveiin. 
the story of Eedg the satirist, already referred to, Cuchulaind's 

Glas, when applied to a field or a plain, undoubtedly meant green, but 
in other cases it must have meant gray, i. e., cu caol glaSf a slender gray- 
hound ; capal mdr glas^ a large gray horse. 

705 ipjjg spear which Longinus thrust into the side of Christ on the cross is 
called 9, Laigen in the Leabhar Breac, f. 70 a. a. B.I.A. edition, p. 169, col. 2. 

“Lancea est hasta, amentum habens in medio ; dicta autem lancea, quia 
aequa lance, t.e., aequali amento ponderata vibratur”.— xviii. c. 7. 
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spear is called a Cletin* In the “ Fight of Perdiad^* we are 
told that Cuchulaind took his eight Cleitini or short spears, as 
O’Curry translates the word. The number as well as the di- 
minutive form of the word, and also the circumstance of 
these weapons being mentioned in connection with other small 
javelins, show that a Cletin was a small javelin, differing from, 
the Sleigini or small Slegs in being feathered, as, I think, the 
name implies.'®^ It corresponded, perhaps, with the feathered 
Wurfpfeil of the German so much used in boar-hunting. 

The Bir, or The Bir was, perhaps, the true sharp pointed iron lance, 
called by the Norse a Spjot or spit, which is also the mean- 

The Military ing of Bir. The terms Gahlachy Gahalca^ and Foga Fogaih^ 
laige are derived from Gahal^ a fork or instrument armed 
with prongs, and were military forks, like the Sturmgabel 
of the Germans. This instrument is usually supposed to have 
begun to appear towards the end of the fifteenth century, 
whereas tlie Irish evidence carries us back to a much earlier 
period, for forked weapons are mentioned in the earliest of 
our existing Gaedhelic manuscripts. The occurrence of 
different names compounded of Gahal, a fork (cf. German 
Gabel) i suggests that there were different kinds of military 
weapons of this type. Thus, Lug, son of Etldend^ a Tuatha 
D6 Danand warrior, or rather god, was armed with a Foga 
Fogablaigif in addition to a Sleg}^^ lllandy son of Fergus^ is 

^ 70’ From cleti, a quill or large feather. Perhaps the name of the burdock, in 
Old High German Chlalto, acc. Chhtton or Chlettun, as well as the old French 
Gleton, for the same plant, are connected with the Irish Cletin. 

7”® Wbtte at the Fert in Lercaib, Laeg thei charioteer tells CucJmlc^d that 
a man was approaching from the north-west by the Dm of the men, of Eriu, 
erected in the Brislech Mvr. “ What sort of man is he ?” said Cuchulaind. 

He is a large handsome man ; he has a wide beard and flowing yellow hair; 
a green cloak wrapped around him ; a bright silver brooch in his cloak ovet 
his breast ; a Lened of kingly silk with red ornamentations of red gold em- 
bracing his fair skin, and extending down to his knees; a black shield with 
bosses of hard Findruini upon him ; a flesh- mangling Sleg in his h|ind ; a Foga 
Fogablaigi near Lehor na h~Uidhri p. 77, col. 2 ; 78, col. 1. Lug, 

son of Eihknd, is made in this episode of the Tain B6 Chuailgne relating to 
the sickled chariot of Cuchulaind, to come from the Bidh or fairy mansions 
of the Tuatha D€ Danand, whitlier that people are reputed to haveTelired 
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Fig. 30. Fig. 81. 


described in the tale of the Tain B6 Chmilgne as armed 
with the same instrument.^®* On the other hand, the forks 
with which the swine-herds of Conaire M6r are armed in 
tl^e tale of the Brudin Da Derga, are called Gabalgici.^ 
The military fork is always referred to as a nativo weapon ; 

in former times wlien defeated by the Milesians. Zwy is probably related to 
the Norse Loki, German Logi^ son of NdJ^ a goddess who appears to have 
persqpiUed the Earth, as the form Natgund=Tellus occurs. Elsewhere we 
'find the Foga without the addition of Fogahlaigi spoken of as a double spear, 
that is, a fork; Ailill diabatgaiy that is, Ailiil of the double spoar, because 
it was by him the Foga was first carried along with the large Gai (spear)”. 
M.S. Book of LecanilR. I. A., f. 221, a. a.; MS. H. 3. 18, T. C. D., etc. 
The word Foga^ when not qualified by diabal or fogahlaigiy always meant, 
hjowerer, a javelin, as I have described. 

Vol. ii,, p. 98, note. 

«» Vpl. U.,p. U5. 
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that is to say, the persons who are armed with it in the 
ancient tales are always Irishmen. I do not remember a 
single case of its use by a foreigner. There can be little 
doubt that its use is of considerable antiquity, and though all 
those which have come down to us are of iron, they may have 
been contemporary with bronze spears. It is indeed probable 
that the fork was always an iron weapon. Figures 30 and 
31 represent the two most distinct types of the military fork 
which arc to be found in the Museum of the lioyal Irish 
Academy. Fig. 30 is one-third of the actual size, and fig. 
31 is also drawn on a scale of about one-third. 

There is not an example of the Diabalgae^ or simple two- 
pronged fork, in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, 
but the following passage descriptive of the Faga Fogablach, 

is, except in the number of prongs, singularly applicable to 
the fork represented by fig. 31 : 

The reason why this has been called Faga Fogablach was 
because it was five prongs or barbs that were on each side of 

it, and each sickle or barb of them would cut a hair against a 
stream”.®®* 

These forks have hitherto been considered as harpoons, eel- 
spears, etc., but the evidence which I have brought forw;ard, 
and vrhich, if it were needed, I could multiply, proves beyond 
doubt that they were Military Forks. 

The lighter missile weapons of the javelin class are not so 
described as to enable us to determine the special character of 
each with certainty. The word Slegin being merely the 
diminutive of Sleg^ we may assume that the weapons so called 
were only small Slegs. O’Curry translates Gothnada by “ little 
darts’, and Goth^n-dei by “ivory darts”. That they were mis- 
siles of the same kind as the Sleigini or little Slegs^ is pro- 
bable; the names of both contain the word Goth ot Gath, 
a dart or javelin, which I have already connected with Irish 
Cath, Anglo-Saxon Gu^S, and Old Norse. battle ; 
means tooth, or bone, and was used specially to designate the 
tooth of the walrus or sea cow (Trichachus Rosmarus), and 

MS. Book of Lismore, O’Curry’a copy, R. I. A., 287, a.?a. 
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the narwhale (Monodon monoceros). The Goth n appears 
therefore to mean a bone or walrus-ivory pointed javelin. Goth- 
nada I can only conjecture to have been a generic name for 
darts of various types and materials, and included especially 
flint-headed ones. 

In the list of weapons which I have given above no mention Battle axes, 
is made of battle axes, though numerous axe-like instruments, 
which may have been weapons as well as tools, are to be found 
in the museum of the Royal Irish Academy. Among those 
are the so-called “ Celts” and “ Palstaves”, many of which might 



Teeth of one or more cetaceous animals, most probably the walrus and 
the narwhalb, are very frequently mentioned in Irish MSS., and must have 
been a regular article of commerce. They were probably among the articles 
iuiported by the Norsemen. They may, however, have been a product of the 
native fishery, which was much more considerable than is generally supposed. 
The voyages of Irish mariners extended even to Iceland before it was dis- 
covered by f^e Norsemen. 

INT. 29 * 
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Battle axes, have been mounted as spe^-heads. Indeed there seems little 
doubt that this was sometimes the case. Figures 32 to 39 re- 
present axes of what O’Curry would call the Firholg type ; and 
figures 40, 41, and 42, those of the Tmtha D6 Danand type. 



Fig. 33, Fig. 34. 


It is singular, O’Curry remarks, that no heavy axes of what 
he considers the Tuatlia Danand type are to be found 
in our collections. The explanation of this fact may perhaps 
be found in the use of stone for all axes above a certain size, 
not only during the period when weapons were made of bronze, 
but even after iron had universally replaced the latter metal. 

Figures 37 and 39 represent the kind of weapon called a 
“ Palstave” by many British antiquaries, and a Paalstah ♦bj 
German writers. This application of the word is obviously 
wrong, as the name implies a pointed instrument, and not an 
axe. Indeed the Old Norse PdUiajir was a harpoon consisting 
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of a simple staff shod with iron and having a strong thorn or Battle axe*. 
point.®“ German antiquaries Include the so-called “celts” 

(figures 40, 41, and 42) and the “ palstaves” under the term 



i'ig- 38. Fig. 30. 

Streiikeile or battle axe, to which reference has been made above. 
Among the various forms of axe used by the Scandinavians Tiie 
there was an Irish one called by the Northmen a Spaf^a.^* 
This word is evidently from the same root as Irish Spara^ 
English Spear, 0. N. Spior, There is also an Irish word 
808 Weinhold has also pointed this out ; see his AUnordkches Leben, p, 196. 

M* Weinhold, ibid., m. 
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Spardha^ which looks like a loan-word. 1 do not know what 
kind of axe the Sparda was. 



Fig. 40. Fig. 41. Fig. 42. 


O’Curry believed that the Firholgs or Tuatlia DS Danands 
did not use arrows, and that the flint* barbed arrow heads 
found in Ireland belonged to comparatively late historic times, 
and were made by people well acquainted with the best types 
of metallic weapons. The Saget-holo was, however, I think, 
a bow. The word Saget^ if not a loan-word from the Latin, is 
certainly closely connected with Sagitta. The word hole in- 
dicates the belly or are produced by the drawn bow. In the de- 
scription of the second battle of Magh-Tuiredy the twang of 
the bows seems to me to be alluded to in the following pas- 
sage; “The music and harmony of the Saget-holc; and the 
sighing and winging of the Fogaid and the GahlucK\ When 
there exists room to doubt even the existence of any form of 
bow at all, it would be waste of time to speculate whether the 
SageUholc was an ordinary bow or a cross-bow. 

In the Tain B6 Chiiailgne and other similar ancient tales, 
the description of the combatants in a battle is confined to the 
chiefs, and of the events of the battle to the single combats of 
chiefs and nobles ; there is no detailed account of a general en- 
gagement, where alone we should expect to find mention of the 
arms of the common soldiers, as well as of the leaders ; hence 
no mention is made of the arrows, or they are so vaguely re- 
ferred to that it is diflicult to say whether arrows or light jave- 
lins are meant.^®* It is important too that the Saget^holc, and in- 

The three times nine skewers of holly which Nathchrantail, one of Queen 
Medb*8 warriors, shot at Cuchulaind {Leborna h-Uidkri, p. 69, cols. 1 and 2, 
and MS. H. 2, 18, T.C.D.), may have been arrows. On the other hand the 
spike of holly with which Cuchulaind killed Ferbaeth must have been a javelin. 
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Seed darts of all kinds, are mentioned only in accounts of gene- bows and 
ral engagements, such as the second battle of Magh Tuired^ or 
that of the Pomorians,®°® the battle of Aenach Tmighef^ a 
battle fought by Callaghan Cashel.®®® The absence of arrows 
from graves has been relied upon as a proof that they were 
not used in warfare. It should be remembered, however, that 
tumuli were raised over chiefs, and should therefore contain 



Fig. 43. Fig. 44. Fig. 45. Fig. 46. 



Fig. 47. Fig. 48. Fig. 49. 


only their arms, among which we should not be likely to find 
bows and arrows ; and further that the northern nations used 
those weapons more in the chase than in war. 

The word DiuharcUy which we meet with in some of the 
oldest tales, and in the best manuscripts, seems to be the gene- 
ral name for darts "of all kinds, but especially for true arrows 
shot with a bow. A curious form of verb has also been formed 
from it, DiuharcaUf which is used to express the operation of 

»»® Lecu vol. i., p. 263. ®®^ IHd., p. 276. ®“® 76irf., p. 276. 
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shooting. Examples of the use of both words will be found 
in the Fight ' of Ferdiad in the Appendix. In the story of 
the Progress of the Ultonians to Cruaclian Ai in Lebor na 
h-Uidhri^ we are told®®® that Cuchulaind went up to the women 
of the household of Medb^ and took their three times fifty 
needles, which he shot one after another, putting the point of 
one into the eye of the preceding one. The verb used to ex- 
press this operation is that just mentioned, and the whole feat 
indicates the use of the bow and arrows. One of the clearest 
examples of the use of arrows under the name of Diubarcu is, 
however, to be found in the DindsencJias of BrigJi Ldih^ quoted 
in the Lectures.®'® 

As chalk-flints occur only in a limited district of the north- 
east of Ireland, all the flint arrow-heads found in Ireland must 
either have been made there or imported from the south-east of 
England. Figures 43 to 49 represent the chief types of arrow 
heads found in Ireland. 

The ciaidem^ The swoi’d was in Irish generally called Claidem^ which comes 
very close to the Latin Gladius, By the aspiration of the rn this 
became Chidemh^ which would be pronounced almost like 
Cledyf^ the Welsh form of the word in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. By the aspiration of the d the word became 
Claidhemhj or, as the Irish e is generally represented by the 
English ea, Claidheamh, the form it has usually in O’Curry’s 
Lectures. This would be pronounced almost as if written Cleeve 
or Glaive. In speaking of the Glaive- Guisarme^ I have assumed 
that the word “ Glaive” came from the Celtic form, and not from 
the Latin Gladius^ as Diez thinks, through Provencal Glazi 
(z=d). The sword of distinguished warriors was called a 
Gland. It was a badge of their championship or knighthood ; 
if they travelled without it, they were deemed cowards, and 
were only entitled to the Enecland or honour price of a churl, 
and they likewise forfeited their position among their com- 
panions in arms.®" 

None of the swords preserved in the museum of the Royal 
Irish Academy possess the character of rounded or blunted 
tops ascribed to the Firbolg weapons, whence O’Curry con- 
•®® Pago 108, col. 2. Vol. ii. p. 456. ®" Uh, m h-Uidhn, p. 72, coL 2. 
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eluded, either that that character did not extend to the swords, The cMdm 
or else that no specimen has come down to us. Figures 50 to 
53, represent the usual form pf the swords corresponding to the 
descriptions given of the Tmtha Di Danand weapons. 



rig. 60. Fig. 61. Fig. 62. Fig. 68. 


These were riveted to the hilts, as is shown by examples of 
complete swords found at Maintz on the Rhine, in Mecklen- 
burg, Lower Bavaria, and other parts of Germany, as well as 
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in France. Indeed the swords described by O’Curry as ** flag- 
ger” shaped, are practically identical with the common form of 
the ancient British, Gaulish, and German swords. 

The coig. Several types of daggers were used by the ancient Irish, 
such as those having blades answering to the description of 
the blades or heads of the Firholg Craisech^ and not unlike in 
general form the Anelace or Verona daggers of the fifteenth 
century; those having a more sword-like blade, but riveted 
like the preceding to a metal handle, and of which fig. 14 is an 
example ; and the Colg-det^ or small sword, having a tang like 
the sword blade, of which figures are given on p. cccclv, fitting 
into handles of deerhorn or walrus and narwhale tooth. The 
latter type seems to have been in every respect like the Claidem 
or sword, except that it was much smaller. The name 
Colg is sometimes, but incorrectly, restricted to daggers; it 
was a generic name for all kinds of edged weapons, especially 
swords. But a true stabbing poinard is not a Colg» 
stono Stones were employed as weapons of war by the ancient 

weapons .• , , ^ 

Irish in five ways. First as unfashioned missiles which were 
thrown from the hand, as was done by the Gauls, Germans, 
and other imperfectly armed ancient peoples, and of which we 
have an example in the “ Flag fight of Amargin in the Tain 
B6 Chmilgne secondly, as specially fashioned stones, one of 
which was kept in the hollow of the shield, and hurled from 
the hand on certain occasions ; this was the Lia lamha laich, or 
“champion’s hand-stone”; thirdly, as javelins and arrows; 
fourthly, as axes and hammers ; and fifthly, as sling stones. 
p\M*a ?and' ^ ^ represent typical examples of what O’Curry 

Atone ; - considered to be the Lia lamha lakh or “champion’s hand- 
stone”, so fully described in the Lectures. There is however no 
doubt that similar stones were used as axes when inserted into 
handles of horn or wood, or held merely in a withe. Some 
stones of this shape have indeed been found having a groove 
about their middle by which they could be better secured by 
the withe. Besides these sharp stones, which might be described 
as hammers as well as axes, there are others which were blunt 
and constituted the true war-hammer. 

MS. H. 2, 18. f. 61, b. col 2, 
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The stone war-hammer seems to have been one of the earliest The war- 
weapons of all Aryan peoples. Thor^ the war-god of the 
Scandinavians, and the corresponding Gaulish god Zhraw, are 



Fig. 64. 


always represented armed with a 
hammer. Although true war-ham- 
mers are not so frequently found 
in Ireland as the “ champion’s hand* 
stone” or axe, they were never- 
theless much used. In the account 
of the first battle of Magli Tuired^ 
already referred to, *and so fully 
described in the Lec- 
tures,*^'® we are told 
that certain Tuath DS 
Danand warriors were 
armed with rough-head- 
ed stones held in iron 
swathes.**'^ This is im- 
portant evidence that 
stone weapons were used 
by a people who knew 
the use of iron. The 
old Bohemians also used 
a stone hammer called 
a MhX^ which they after- 
wards replaced by .one 



of Iron. I do not know when the Mlat was first made of 


iron, but there seems no doubt that the stone ones were used 


Vol. i., p. 236, ei ^ 

The passage in which reference is made to the rough-headed stones is so 
important in other respects, that I am tempted to give the whole of it. 

“ Forth came the magnanimous Tuatha D€ Danand in close arrayed veteran 
bands, with their vengeful arms. They arranged themselves into (me grea^ 
red gleaming battalion, under their red-bordered, speckle-coloured, firm- 
clasped, well-bound shields. The order of battle was made by the leaders ; • 
they placed quick-wounding veterans on the flanks and in the front [ranks of] 
battle ; after them were placed aged warriors to aid and succour the veterans 
armed youths were drawn up near those fierce, stalwart heroes ; the Galgada 
and the Gillaunra were placed in the rear of the youths ; their wise men and 
their seers were upon their pillar stones and upon their benches of magic. 
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in Germany as late at all events as the eighth century. For we 
have undoubted evidence that in that century, and consequently 
long after iron weapons had replaced bronze ones, ^tone ham- 
mers were used by German warriors of distinction. In the 
oldest poem in the German language, “ the Song of Hilde- 
brand and Hadubrand”, these two warriors, armed with spear, 
sword, and hauberk, are described in single combat as spring- 
ing at each other, their stone axes clanging and hewing heavily 
their white shields.®*'^ The term Staimbort^ used in the origi- 
nal, shows that it was rather an axe than a hammer.®’® 

If we can rply on a passage of Guillaume de Poitiers, quoted 
.by M. de Caumont and others, the use of stone weapons — either 
hammers like those of the Tuatlia De Danand at the battle of 
Magh Ttiiredi or axes like those of Hildebrand and Hadubrand, 
came down even to the eleventh century in England, where 
some of the soldiers of Harold appear to have been armed with 


Their poets were also there in order to recount their great deeds and write 
their story. Nuada likewise was in the very centre of tho battle array, his 
warriors and chiefs gathered around him, and the twelve sons of Gabran 
from Scythia [together with] the sous of Nuada [himself], namely, Tolc, 
Trenfer, Trenmikd, Garb, Glacedh,GruasaU,Duirb,Fonnam,Foirsm,Teidm, 
Finnargam, and Teascaclu Whomsoever they wounded never again tasted of 
life. These are the heroes who slew the sons of Fimtan ; and it was the sons 
oiFinntan who in return slew them. Thus arranged they made a warlike 
crash of battle on their body-protection with rough-headed stones with iron 
swathes, and they rushed forward until they reached the appointed place of 
battle”. MS. T.C.D. H, 2. 17, p. 91, et seq. 

The presence of druids with an army, and the practice of necromancy by 
them before and during the battle, is often mentioned in ancient tales ; but 
this is the only instance I have met of pillar stones or benches being fixed 
near the field of battle for their special use. Perhaps the pillar stone alluded 
to in the passage quoted from the tale of the Brudin Da Derga, p. cccxxxv, 
was for the chief druid *, this may have also been the purpose of Carnd 
Lugaidhf mentioned in note 682, p. cccxxxvi, and upon which Lugad stood 
during the battle. 

Do stoptun tosamane, staimbort chludun, 

Hewun harmlicco huitte scilti. 

Die beiden dltesten deutschen Gedkhte aus dem achten Jahrhundert: Das 
Lied von Hildebrand und Hadubrand, etc., herausgegeben durch die Briider 
Grimm, Cassel, 1812. 

German Barte, as In HalUbarte, a halbert, M.H.G. Helmbaite, or in the 
Bhenish dialect Halumbard, 
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them at the battle of Hastings.®^’' In the fourteenth century tiv^war-^ 
the war hammer was in general use, and was oftenr of con- 
siderable weight. The foot soldiers had it fixed on a long 
pole, whence the name “Pole-hammer”, given to it in Eng- 
land. The horseman’s hammer, or Reiterliammer^ was short- 
handled and carried at the saddle-bow, like a mace. The 
Bohemian iron Mlat or hammer was in use even as late as the 
Thirty Years’ war. 



Bg. 66. Fig. 67. 


Size is almost the only characteristic for distinguishing between atone javeiin 
stone arrow heads and stone javelins. The flint objects repre- 

<4 Jactant Angli cuspides et divepsorum generum tela, savissimaa quoquo 
secures et lignis imposita saxa"*. Cours ctantiq. mon. III. partie, p. 221. See 
also M. TAbbe Cochet’s La Seim- Inf €rimre Historique et Arch^ologiqmf p. 16, 
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sented by figures 43 to 49 are certainly arrow beads ; but tbe 
objects represented by figures 56, 57, aud 58, are probably 
tlie beads of light javelins included under tbe term Goth nada. 
The sling is ^a weapon of great an- 
sungfl ; tiquity, and was formerly used by most 
nations. It continued in use in Europe 
down to the sixteenth century, when 
grenades were thrown with it. There 
were two principal forms of the sling : 
the simple sling, consisting of a so'cket 
or piece of leather to hold the pro- 
jectile, attached to two thongs or cords, 
the ends of which the slinger held in 
his hand, while he whirled the sling 
round until ho had given it the highest 
swinging speed, when he let go one 
of the thongs or cords, so as to let 
fly the projectile; the second kind 
of sling was the staff-sling, called by 
the Germans StochSchUuder, and by 
the French Fustibale, consisting of 
a rod or staff about a yard long, to 
one end of which was attached by one 
of the thongs an ordinary sling. Some- 
times a socket or strap was attached 
by two strings to two points towards 
one end of the staff. A kind of staff 
sling was used in local fights in the 
city of Cork, down to about thirty years 
ago, which differed somewhat from the ordinary one just des- 
cribed. It consisted of a flexible rod, usually an osier twig about 
a yard long, to one end of which was attached a string with a 
loop made of a thong, or sometimes simply a strip of leather. 
This loop or strip of leather came close up to the point of 
attachment of the string; the latter was shorter than the staff, 
and was terminated by another loop of leather. When used, a 
flat, and more or less round, stone was inserted between the 
upper loop or flat piece of leather and the rod at the point at 
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which the string was fastened to the rod; the staff was thensungs; 
caught in the right hand and bent like a bow, until the right 
thumb could be inserted into the lower loop. The stone was 
projected when the right arm was moved rapidly, as in making 
a sword cut, and letting slip the loop off* the thumb. The 
range of this instrument when used by a strong and skilful 
slinger was considerable. 

The Deil Clis was, perhaps, the common sling; the CranntuDeiicUi; 
Tdbail was the French Fuatibakf middle Latin Fustihalusj 
and the German StochSclileuder. All these words are equiva- 
lent. CranUf FusiiSy and Stock mean a stick or rod, and the 
bal in Tabail is cognate with the Greek j^aXXto whence the bal 
in Fuatibaliis is derived. The Crann Tabail was, perhaps, the (^rann 
not properly a sling, but a kind of cross-bow for shooting “ ** ’ 
stones or metal balls, like the German Balleatre and French 
ArbaUte d galet of the sixteenth century. The story of Fur- 
haid^s mode of practising with his Crann Tabail^ in order to 
make sure of not missing queen Medb^ whom he intended to 
kill, as given in the Lectures,®'® as well as other examples of the 
use of the Crann Tabail^ support this view. It is diflicult to 
say what kind of sling the Tailm was ; there seems little doubt, the TaUm. 
however, that it was a kind of staff-sling, perhaps like the 
Cork one, and for which stones of every form were not appa- 
rently suitable, as Lik Tailme or “ stones of thp TailnC arc 
specially mentioned. Balls of brass and iron,®'® and the com- 
position balls, or Taihlum^ made of the brains of enemies, mixed 
with clay, were also thrown with the Crann Tabail. These 
corresponded to the Glandes of the Roman slinger, and the 
fioXvfiSiSeg of the Greeks. These, which were only about the 
size of acorns, were, however, thrown by the common sling. 

“ Non ocior illo 

Hasta, nec excussae contorto verbere glandes”.®*® 

Slingers constituted an important element of the Roman, 
Carthaginian, and Greek armies. Nearly the whole of the 
armies of the Gauls and Germans were made up of spearsmen 
and slingers. As the descriptions of the equipments of soldiers 
in Irish tales are almost exclusively confined to those of the 
®'® VoL i., p. 290.‘ «»» Vol i., pp. 291, 292. •*« Ovid, Met., vli. 777. 
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chiefs, we can only infer what that of the troops was from 
allusions here and there. We may, ho we verj assume that, like 
the Gauls, who, according to Cajsar, filled a valley with javelins 
and stones, the Irish armies were made up chiefly of spears- 
men and slingers. Even distingnished warriors were trained 
to the use of the Tailm^ the Deil Clis, and Crann Tabail. 

The zurff Thc Firholgs arc said to have used a hind of weapon 

“mnrninj Called a Lovg Fefisad larain or mace, armed with iron spikes 
like the medieval German Morgenstern or “ morning star”. This 
is very probable, although no weapon of this description is to 
be found in the museum of thc Royal Irish Academy. Frag- 
ments of such weapons have, however, been found in other 
countries. Figure 59 represents a 
curious weapon of the mace class, 
which, although made of bronze, 

O’Curry believed to bo later than thc 
Firholg iron Fersad, because thc han- 
dle was inserted into a socket. There 
are several other examples of bronze 
maces, in the Museum of the Royal 
Irish Academy, more or less like the 
one represented in the figure. Linden- 
sclimidt has also figured several of 
them. Bronze weapons of this kind 
appear to have been used in early times Fjg, 59 , 

by all the northern peoples. 

Tiie suut. The Suist, Flail, or “ Holy W ater Sprinkler”, though not used 
by the Irish, at least to any extent, was known to them at a 
very early period, as we find it described in the tale of the 
Brudin Da Derga, which is contained in a manuscript of thc 
early part of the twelfth century. The earliest references to 
this weapon hitherto known do not go beyond the eleventh 
century. The “ knout” or flail described in the Irish manu- 
script, is, moreover, a very perfect one, belonging to the 
“ Armed Whip” or “ Scorpion” type. Among the groups of 
warriors in the house of Da Derga with Conaire Mdr^ are 
three persons described as giants — Srubdaire, Concend, and 
Scenes who were captured by Cuchulaind in the siege of Fer k 
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Falqa. wliicli is supposed ta bave been the Isle of Man. So The Suftt, 

^ ^ f. ‘ % y 1 • • r .1 or lion nail. 

far as one can make out from the obscure description ot the 
persons of those gianta^or warriors, they were clothed in skins. 

The flails had seven chains, with a heavy iron ball at the end 
of each ; there is no evidence as tp whether these balls were 
spiked. “The number seven may be a fiction due to the par- 
tiality of the Irish for that number; on the other hand, as 
many as six chains have been used on “ Scorpions”. The 
“ Scorpion” used in the Hussite wars in Bohemia usually had 
four chains terminated by rings.**' 

The generic name of the shield in Irish was SciatJi. It was 
made of wicker work, like the shields of the Homeric heroes 

The following is the entire passage in which the flail is described: 

“ I saw a coucli there, and three men on it,— throe great large manly brave 
men. No one could look at them, so hideous were they— [they had] three 
ugly ill-shaped faces. Those who look on them are terror-stricken on see- 
ing them. [They have] a thick covering coat of coarse hair over their whole 
bodies ; their beards are curled ; their eyes are most terrific. They have three 
fierce Finnu Ferb, and are without clothes : they are covered all the way down 
to their heels. They have three great wonderful flowing heads of hair reaching 
down to their hips. They are furious warriors ; they ply hard-smiting swords 
against enemies; they strike furiously with three iron flails, having seven 
chains on them, with cross pins through their eyes, and head-balls of iron— 

[one] on the end of each chain j each [ball] of them heavier than a good house- 
fed hog. They are three great brown men, having great black flowing poles 
of hair on them reaching to their two heels : two thongs, [each] one-third of 
an ox-hide, on the middle of each, and each quadrangular clas^ that closes them 
is thicker than a man’s thigh. The clothes they have on them is the fur 
which grows through them. Each man holds a tress of the long hair of his 
pole, and a club of iron, long and stout as the yoke of a plough, in his hand, and 
an iron chain at the head of each club, and an iron pin, long and stout as thd 
middle of a yoke, in the head of each chain. They are Brucs^^^ in the house, and 
it is disgusting to behold them ; there is not in the house one who is not in 
dread of them. Identify these, O Ferrogan. Ferrogan paused. I can identify 
them. I know not of living men who they are, unless they are the three giants 
whom Cuchulaind saved in the Forhas Fer Folga; they killed fifty heroes 
when being captured ; and Cuchulaind did not allow them to be killed on ac- 
count of their greatness. The names of these three men are ; Srubdaire son 
of Dordhraigh, Concend Cind Maige^ and Scene^ son of Scipe. Three hun- 
dred miBii shall fall by them in their first combat, and they shall accomplish 
equal deeds with any three men in the Brun; and if they come forth on ye, 
the powdered fraguM^nts of your bodies will be fit to pass tlirough the sieve of 
a corn kiln, from the manner in which they will pound you with those iron 
flails”. Jbf/S. Zs&sr na A* p. 95, col. 2. 

Cf. Angl. Sax. brCgat 0 .n.Q bruogo, terror; Angl. Sax. hregdan^ sublgere, nectere, etc. 
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Defensive and of the old Germanic and Scandinavian warriors, and covered 
the shield, with several layers of skin or tanned hide, and those at least 
of the chiefs strengthened by a rim of metal. The Irish, like 
the Scandinavians, used two forms of shields, — oblong or oval 
and round. One form of the oblong shield was ellipsoidal, 
somewhat truncated at one end and pointed, at the other and 
lower end, and sometimes slightly truncated at both ends of 
the longer axis. A Gallic shield sculptured on the sarcophagus 
found in the Vigna Amraendola, is a doubly truncated ellipsis ; 
that on a bas-rcliof on the Arch of Orange is a simple ellipsis. 
The originals of these sculptured shields seem to have been of 
metal, probably of bronze. In the British Museum there is a 
beautiful oblong bronze shield ornamented with the trumpet- 
pattern so characteristic of many ancient Irish objects; the ends 
are rounded and the sides curved inwards. This unique shield, 
which was found in the river Thames, has been described by 
Mr. Franks in Horae Ferales}'^^ The Meyrick collection of 
arms contains an oblong bronze shield found in the river 
Witham, the sides of which arc straight.®*^ Osier shields were 
convex or bulged out in the centre. When wood replaced 
wicker work, they were made flat or semi-cylindrical. Hence 
the name from ^vpa a door, given by the Greeks to such 

shields. This is the word used by St. Paul in his Epistle to 
the Ephesians (vi. 16), and which Ulphilas translates by the 
Gothic Skildasy^^^ so that in the fourth century there must have 

' 823 PI. xy. 

Ibid. PI. xiv., fig. 1. 

* ®25 Armoric Scoit-j or Scoet-; Welsh (Dimetian Code)^ Ysgwyt ; Latin, 
Scut-um. The Teutonic names are; Gothic, Skildas; Anglo-Saxon, /SceW, 
Scyld; Old High German, Scilt ; Middle High German, Schilt; New High Ger- 
man, Schild; Old Norse SJddldr. In the account of the battle of Magh 2\ired, 
one shield is described as a Skilda otr, or golden shield. Skilda is obviously a 
loan-word from some of the Teutonic forms. If Grimm’s suggestion, .that the 
Gothic Skildus may have arisen by metathesis from an older Skidlus or Skidilus, 
be admitted, we should have a common root for shield in the Latin, Celtic, and 
Teutonic languages. The Alemannian Scudih^ scutariorum, tribunus, men- 

' tioned in Ammianus Marcellinus (14, ii.), gives considerable weight to Grimm’s 
view. In the Venedotian Code, which represents the Welsh of North Wales, the 
shield is called a Taryan; this word is very important in connection witli,t|^ 
derivation of Target If the latter word, as is sometimes assumed, be deri^d 
from the Arabic, we could scarcely avoid attributing a similar origin to the 
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been some general resemblance between the Germanic shield Forms of 
and the Roman Scutum longum^ for that no doubt was 
shield implied by the term The oblong Roman 

shields, with which Virgil arms his Gauls, were either more 
or loss oval or quadrangular and curved, and generally without 
an umbo or boss. The ordinary Scutum is said to have been 
Sabine rather than Roman. 

The round shields which corresponded to the Greek atfirtg^ 
and the Roman Clipeus^ were either bulged or flat The bulged 
or convex ones, which were doubtless the oldest and largest, 
were made of osiers, the flat ones sometimes of osiers,- but in 
later times more generally of wood. The general form of the 
bulged or convex round shields may be gathered from the term 
Cuar Sgiathj a hollow humpy shield formed like the Cuacleithe 
or humpy cup roof, the name given to the roof of round wicker 
houses, such as those represented by fiff. 1, p. ccxcviii. Wood wooden 
does not appear to have ever replaced osier to the same extent • 
in Ireland as in Gaul and Germany. It is probable that 
the only shields made of wood in Ireland were the small 
round or slightly elliptical shields called Sciatha Clisy or missive 
shields, of which I shall speak hereafter. The wood used in 
these shields appears to have been chiefly yew.®**" The Germans 
used lime- wood for the same purpose, hence one of the names 
of the shield was Linde. 

The round shield had usually a boss of metal, and was bound mms of 
with a rim of metal. In Norse shields the rim was of iron,' ’ . ’ 
but in the descriptions of shields to be found in Irish poems 
and prose tales, the material of the rim is almost always Find- 
Welsh word. It is difficult, liowever, to admit that an Arabic name for apiece 
of defensive armour so well known in some shape as the shield, should have 
found its way into the Welsh at so early a period as to have already supplanted 
in the twelfth or beginning of the thirteenth century the native name. Js 
the Old Norse Targa borrowed from the Irish Targuy or the converse ? Is 
the middle Latin, Targa^ borrowed ffom the Norse or the Celtic, or these from 
the Latin, and if from the Latin, is Targa derived from the Latin tergore 9 
The word Sdarga, applied to the light shields of Raghallach's horsemen (Lect. 
xiv., vol. i., p. 344), shows the early use of tlie Targu in Ireland. If tlie'word 
be originally Norse, it is quite possible that it came into West Kurope through 
the Norse commerce with the East. Mmid., viii. 662. 

See for an instance of the use of this wood to malcc a shield, Lectures, vol. . 
i., p. 330. 

INT . 30 * • • ' 
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Bronze, and even silver''^'® and gold*^'' lims afe, 
however, mentioned. Findruini was probably bronze coated 
with tin or some white alloy, like that of tin and lead, which, 
according to Pliny,*®® the Gauls applied to articles to prevent 
them from becoming coated with verdigris. Sometimes a shield 
had several small bosses or pinnacles, besides the large central 
boss. Thus Lug^ son of Ethlend^ is described in a passage 
already quoted, as having a black shield with bosses of Find- 
mini; and Ferdiad's great shield had no less than fifty, be- 
sides the central one of gold.*®^ Sometimes the coating of 
skins or. leather was fastened to the shield — which in this case 
was, no doubt, always of wood — by rivets, the heads of which 
formed prominences on the face of the shield, like the blood- 
red shield of Conal Cernacli.^^^ When the shield was made of 
a disc of bronze, imitations of these nail-heads were produced 
on the face of the shield by hammering. 

Sharp and The rims of some shields appear to have been scolloped or 

wHve edged . * *• 

Bhieida. wave- edged. Thus in the account of the Progress of the 
Ultoniansto CruachanAi, Conal Cernaclis shield is described 
as having a scolloped rim of Creduma or bronze.*®® The 
great shield of Cucliulaind in the Fight of Ferdiady was also 

Thus one of the great Ulster heroes, Laeghaire Buadach, is described ia 
the Feast of Bricriu as Ijaving a mottled shield with a white rim of Find- 
ruini.— Lehur na h’ Uidhrij p. lOG, col. 1. See also Lectures, i., 31C. Find- 
ruini is sometimes written Fiunbruithne or Finnbruinni, this suggests another 
possible derivation, find, firm, w liite, and bruinni, boiled, that is a white tinned 
or plated surface. The Gaulish process of tinning the surface of metals was 
not unknown in Ireland. 

Vol. i., 31G. 317. 

830 Uist, Nat., lib. xxx., c. 19 ; lib. xxxiv,, c. 48. 83 ‘ Lectures, vol. i., p. 307* 

832 blood-red shield thickly speckled with rivets of Findruine between 
devices of gold”. * » * “ That blood-red shield which is upon his hand, it is 
speckled with rivets of Findruini, so that Brec [i.e. speckled] is the name 
given to it by the Ultonian8,t.e. :fi?‘ccm Conaill Cernach'* — Labor na h-Vidhri, 
p. 90, col. 2. It is probable that all the shields described as “ speckled'!, 
were riveted shields of this kind. 

®3i jif Lebor na h-Uidhri, p. lOG, col. 1. The only shield or target which I 
have met with, or seen noticed, having a scolloped or serrated rim, is a Ger- 
man target, of the fifteenth century, with a gauntlet and lantern attached. 
This target which belongs to the type called liondaches, has a rim liko a 
cog-wheel. It is now in the Musee d'Artillerie at Paris, and is figured in 
Demmia's Weapons of War, p. 297. 
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scolloped-edged, and so sharp as “ to cut a hair against a 
stream”.®*^ Shields with sharp edges are frequently men- 
tioned in Irish manuscripts; the object of making the rims 
sharp being, no doubt, to prevent a warrior from grasping the 
shield of his opponent, and tearing it from his arm. O’Curry 
thought that the Sciatha CliSf or the small shields which he 
calls missive shields”, were used to hurl at an enemy. It is 
not likely that shields were ever used for such a purpose ; the 
epithet “ missive” could only have been justified by their being 
used as bucklers against arrows and light’ javelins. . These 
small shields or bucklers seem to have been flat, and to have 
been used by a warrior when fighting from his chariot — his 
large Sciath or shield being only put on when he fought on 
foot with his great thrusting spear and sword. The bucklers 
were sometimes made entirely of bronze instead of wicker 
work or wood covered with leather, and several examples of 
such round bronze shields have been found in Denmark and in 
Great Britain, and are to be seen in collections of arms. 

Shields of iron were also not unknown.®'*^ 

A very beautiful bronze shield of this class has recently been Bronte 
found in a bog forming a peninsula or island in Lough GuiT®=’®MuS!!tmof 
in the county of Limerick. The Hoy al Irish Academy having ’ 
purchased this beautiful shield from M. Lenihan, Esq., of 
Limerick, it is now in the national museum. It is a flat disc 
two feet three and three-quarter inches in diameter. It has six 
concentric rings formed by about two hundred small hollow 
bosses about an inch in diameter; and in the centre a large 
somewhat flattened boss, six inches internal diameter, called 
by the French Omhilic eVUrnbo, and by the Germans the 
Schildnabel. The rim is an inch and three-quarters in width. 

The handle is fastened across the back of the central boss. 

On the back of the shield in the third circle from the rim are 
two bits of bronze so riveted that the heads of the rivets 
Lect., Yol i., p. 301. 

835 Jltach, son of Cas, is described as having an iron shield. 

83« Anciently Loch Gair. A i)un on the hill of Doon over the lake was 
erected, or strengthened by Brian Borumha in the tenth century. The 
island spoken of in the text, and whi<*h is now connected to the mainland by 
the peat bog in which the shield was found, was also fortified by him. 

oO* B 
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represent the face and back of this shield. The central boss or 
umbilicus of some Irish shields must have been formed by a 
spike which could be thrust into the face of an enemy. This 
was perhaps the Gilech cuach coicrindi or flesh mangling cup- 
Gilech or cup-spear,' which was on the speckled blow-dealing 
shield of Laeghaire Buadach,^^^ 

Very large shields are mentioned in Irish manuscripts. Large shield 
Thus, the Dam Dabach^ or “ ox tub” shield, under which irTsv^ 
queen Medh concealed herself while looking on Cuchiilaind 
while boasting before her array, must have been of ample size ; 
the name indeed implies that the cavity of the shield was as 
large as a tub that would contain an ox.®’® The great black 
red shield of Cuchulaind himself, in the hollow of which 
we are told a full-grown hog would fit and the great shield 
of Ferdiad^ which had fifty bosses on it besides the central 
one.®^® The North Germans also used very large shields, goniian and 
which, while they continued to be made of osiers, were mostswoids. 
probably of the same shape as the Irish Sciath, Those Ger- 
man shields were covered with metal plates, and had no bosses, 
which seems to have been tire rule everywhere with the ancient 
long Sciaths, while round shields were usually bossed. If this 
view be well founded, Cuchulaind' s shield must have been 
oblong, and Ferdiad's round and comparatively flat. The 
Danish shields seem to have been round, and of the cuach- 
cleithe or humpy shape, with a spike in the centre. The 
Frankish and Anglo-Saxon shields probably belonged to the 
same type. In one of the miniatures of the Codex Aureus, 
a manuscript of the eighth or ninth century, now in the 
library of St. Gall, there is a representation of a round shield, 
having a boss and ribs apparently of metal, answering com- 
pletely to the description of the ribbed-shields of the Irish. 

The figures are dressed in what may be called the Irish fashion. 

Leh, na k-Uidhri, p. 106, col. 1-2. 

According to a passage in the Tain Bo Chuailgm in the Book of Ltin- 
ster (MS. H. 2, 18, T.C.D., f. 67 a. (rede 68 a.), col. 2), the soldiers of Queen 
Medb protected her in her retreat after the last battle of the Tdin by mak- 
ing a Dam Dabach with their shields. That is the Testudo of the Boman 
soldiers. The Dam Dabach of the text was probably the same thing. 

Vol. i., 301. Ibid., p. 807. 
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The custom of painting or colouring shields, which Tacitus 
ascribes to the Germans, was common to all the nations of 
northern Europe. In Ireland this custom came down to at 
least the eleventh century, as we find that the Dalcassians, 
or North -Munster clans, at the battle of Clontarf, had “ bright, 
many coloured shields, with bosses of red bronze”.®^* The 
most usual colours were white, crimson-red, brown-red, yellow, 
and black. The ancient Germans and Scandinavians had 
chiefly white and red shields. The Cimbrian horsemen had 
white shields.®^® White shields are frequently mentioned in 
the Norse Saga,®'*'* and were looked upon as a symbol of 
peace. The wliite FrUhsJcjcildr, when held up, was a sign of 
truce. On the other hand, red was a symbol of war, and 
therefore the favourite colour of distinguished warriors. White 
appears to have been a common colour ol* Irish shields, at least 
in time of peace, as a curious passage in the tale of Bricriu’a 
F east seems to show.®^® One of the shields, painted white in 
the passage here referred to, was that of Cucliulaind. When- 
ever that warrior appears in battle, however, his shield is crim- 
son or brown-red. Senchay tlie poet and judge of the Ultonians, 
is described in the Tain B6 Chuailgne with a white shield, as 
if that colour was emblematic of the functions of a judge. 

The shields of the ancient Irish appear to have been 
ornamented with devices which seem to have been peculiar, if 
not to each Tuailiy at least to each chief, as is indicated by the 
legend of the shield-smith Mac EngCy narrated in lecture xv.®'*® 
According to this legend, the Ultonian knights of Conchobar 
Mac Nessa determined that each of them should have a 
silver shield with differently designed devices. When Cuchu- 

811 “ Scuta tantum lectissiniis, coloribus distinguuut” — Germ., vi. 

Vol. i. p. 348. Plut. in Mar. 26. 

Atlaq.y 7 ; Sverris saga , c. 117 ; Jlaralds saga harj.y c. 19; Olafs Saga 
kins helga, c. 66. 

“ And they [t.e Losghaire Buadachj Conall Cernach, and Cuchulainct] 
took up their shields then, and they drew their swords to encounter each 
other, so that one side of the kingly house became a burning mass of fire from 
the refulgence of the swords and the edges of the Gais ; and the other side as 
one white sheet from the cailc (chalk) of the shields”. MS . . Lebor na 
h- Uidhiri, p. 101, col. 2. 

Vol. i. p. 329. 
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laind^ who happened to be at the time in Scotland, returned 
and saw what was being done, he ordered Mac Enge to make 
a shield for himself. This shield was cast in a mould formed 
of forge ashes, the designs being made bj means of an instru- 
ment described as a fork, but which was manifestly a compass. 

These shields were, no doubt, pageant shields, the device 
upon which corresponded to the later coats of arms. The 
devices were, probably, at that time personal, as among the 
old Norse, and not hereditary, as they subsequently became. 

The gloss quoted by O’Curry®^^ on Lumrnan, one of the names 
for a shield in Irish, which explains that word to be Leoman, 
a lion, may likewise be referred to here. I, however, attach 
very little value to this gloss written in the year 1390, when 
the use of armorial devices on shields was universal. 

Rims, bosses, ribs, and devices of bronze, silver, and even shield* 
gold, are liberally bestowed by Irish legendary story on the 
shields of princes and heroes, gold being especially combined meta5J etc. 
with red, as was the case among the Norse also. These legends 
were, however, unquestionably based on truth. We know that 
the shields of the Norse were sometimes ornamented with 
enamel.®*** The dark blue richly gilt shield of Tliorleif Kim'- 
and the shield divided into compartments by ribs of 
gold and precious stones, and having each of the compartments 
of the shield so formed, painted with pictures from the old saga, 
bestowed by Hakon Jarl of Norway, on Einar Skallaglam, 
in reward for his poem of the Velleklciy show that the use of 
gold and gems for adorning shields was not confined to Irish 
story. Irish princes also sometimes bestowed shields on poets, shiewspre- 
as we learn from the story of Corb's gift of a shield to the poet poet*,. 
Ferbernay son of Eegaman, related in the Lectures.®^ It 
would appear from the legend referred to, that when a warrior 
was buried, his body was sometimes covered with his shield. 

Shields, like swords and spears, were heirlooms, and were shiew* were 
handed down as such through several generations, or passed *^®**^^**^°**‘ 
from one warrior to another as valuable trophies. The shields 

Lect. XV., vol. i., p. 327. 

, |The Smeltir Skildir of Grettis Saga (c. 69), and others. 

Eyrhyggja Saga, c. 18. Vol. i. 327. 
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of great warriors were also personified, and received often ex- 
pressive and poetical names. Thus, Conchobar Mac Nessa^s 
shield was the Ochone Chonchohair, or “ Conchobar' 8 groaner”, 
Celtcar'Sf the Comla Cathay or “gate of battle”.*** 

Defensive The Romans at a comparatively early period were ac- 
quainted with metallic defensive armour. Coats of mail were 
already in such general use in the time of Augustus, that Virgil 
could, without committing too glaring an anachronism, make 
Helenus present JEneas with a 

Loricam consertam hamis auroque trilicem”.**® 

theLoTica, The Hastati, or legionary soldiers, at the commencement of 
theKoman8;the Christian era wore a bronze or brass cuirass, composed of a 
corslet and shoulder pieces, greaves, and an iron or leather 
helmet. The horsemen wore a flexible cuirass, which was 
made of iron or bronze scales sewed on linen or leather — the 
Lorica squamata^ or of metal chains — the Lorica hamata^ at 
least this was so in the time of Trajan and Septimus Severus. 
naed by the The Gauls must liavc acquired at an early period a know- 
oauiB, ledge of the defensive armour of the different Mediterranean 
civilized nations, and when they came under the dominion ot 
not used at Rome, must have adopted the Roman armour. It is not prob- 
Owmans Germans had any defensive armour, except the 

shield, before their contests with the Romans. Although Plu- 
tarch states that the Cimbrian cavalry wore bronze armour,®** 
yet, in the time of Tacitus,, scarcely any of the western Ger- 
mans wore cuirasses or helmets.®** It is probable, however, 
as Weinhold*®* suggests, that the Cimbrian armour was Gaulish 
booty. A tribe of eastern Germans, the Quadi, wore cuirasses’ 
of plates or scales of horn, the knowledge of which came not 
subse-: from the Mediterranean countries, but from their Sarmatian 

Sted by neighbours.®*® Other eastern Germans are spoken of by Taci- 
* tus himself as wearing hauberks of leather or iron.®*' The 

851 Several names of shields are given in the Lectures, vol. i. p. 333. 

JEntidf iii. 467. MariuSj 25. . 

85 4 “ paucis loricae ; vix uni alterive cassis, aut galea”— G'em., vi. ; Annal*^ 
ii. 14. 

Altnordischea Lthm^ p. 209. 

Amm. Marcel, 17, 12. Tacitus, i. 80; Strabo, vii. 3, 17. 
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manufacture of a suit of armour for a chief merely implies the 
existence of one or more skilled smiths, but not necessarily a 
high condition of the ihctallurgic arts. On the other hand, 
the general use of armour by considerable bodies of troops 
affords a certain proof of a highly developed metallurgy. This , 
explains the slowness with which the use of metallic defen- 
sive armour penetrated into northern Europe. In the ninth Anglo saxon 

cuirass ; 

century the Anglo-Saxons wore only a tunic or hauberk made 
of hides, which fitted close to the body, and the lower end of 
whicli was indented or cut into the form of leaves. Hence, • 
the name Cuirass (German Kurass^ Italian Corazza), from the 
Latin Coriurn through the French Cuire^ leather. The chiefs 
and distinguished warriors had their cuirasses covered with 
rings of iron sewed flatly side by side. This ringed hauberk 
was borrowed from the Gauls. The French called it Maelf 
from the verb mailler^ to hammer, which is itself derived 
from the Latin mallear e. From the French Mael has come the 
PJnglish word mail^ as in coat of mail. The hauberk or shirt the Broigns 
of mail was called in Old French Broigne^ Brunie^ Provcn 9 al, 

Bronha, and in medieval Latin of the year 813, Brugna, The 
Gothic name was Brunjo^ Old High German Brunja^ Modern 
High German Brunne, Anglo-Saxon Byrne^ .Old Saxon 
Brunjo^ Old Norse Brynja, Old Slavonic Brnja^ Bronja. All 
these words are evidently but modifications of one primitive supposed 
form; was this Celtic, Teutonic, or Slavonic? Grimm pro- 
nounced in favour of the Teutonic, the Gothic form, according . 
to him, being derived from Brinnan^ to glitter, to burn. 
Dobrowsky,®*® and before him Frisch,®*’ looked upon the Sla- 
vonic forms as the parents of all, and pointed out the existence 
of several cognate words in the Old Slavonic, e,g. hraniti, to 
fight, Polish hron\c\ bron\ a weapon. That Grimm’s deriva- 
.tion cannot be the true one is evident from the following consL- 
derations. The earliest cuirasses were not made of shining 
metal plates, but of* dull leather, and consequently could not 
derive their name from their metallic lustre even after bronze 
and iron armour came into use, the greater part of the defensive 

InsHtUtiones linguce slaviccBf 116. Deutsch-latein. WBrt&rhuek i. 146. 

See Weinhold, Altnordmhes L^n, 209. 
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armour continued to be made of leather; the hauberks called 
by the Saxon, Anglo-Saxon, and several other cognate forms 
of the name Brunjo^ were undoubtedly made of leather ; and 
lastly, as metallic armour first reached the western and northern 
Germans through Gaul, it is very likely they borrowed .the 
name as well as the thing itself from the Gauls. 

The Gothic Brunjo was a hauberk, a jacket, or rather shirt, 
which protected the back and breast, as the German form of 

true deriva 'the word clcarlv indicates — Hakbera. “ neck protector”. Now 

t\on-Bruine . ^ . n i n ^ 

the breast, the Irish name for the part of the neck and breast protected by 
the Brunjo or hauberk, is called Bruine^ which comes very close 
to the old French form of the name of the hauberk, Broigne^ 
and Brunie. I believe that the name of the •armour came 
from that of the part protected, like the Greek and that 

the Gaulish form of the Irish Bruine^ was the true parent of 
Brunjo and all the sister forms in European languages. 

Pefensivo Thc forejroinff brief sketch of the gradual spread of defen- 

arruourfor . ° . ° i i ^ i 

the body of sive armour into north Europe enables us to understand the 

the Irish, . - , , . 

position of the ancient L lsh in this respect. With the exception 
of the reference to the crash of battle on their body-protec- 
tion with rough-headed stones”, quoted in a note, p. cccclvili. I 
have not met with, any reference to defensive armour, except the 
shield, in the account of the first battle o^Magh Tuired}^ In the 
fragment of the Tain B6 Chuailgne in the vellum manuscript, 
Lebor na h-Uidhri^ we are told that Loch, a warrior who 
fought on the side of queen Medb, and who was slain in 
single combat by Cuchulaind, had defensive armpur.®“ In 
the account of the fight of Cuchulaind and Ferdiad, which is 
found, in the more complete copy of .the lain, in the Book of 
Leinster, both the combatants are described as using defensive 
armour of leather. Cuchulaind’s, for instance, consisted of & 
cuirass made from seven well-tanned ox hides, and a waist* • 
piece*®® made of the backs of four full-grown well-tanned ox 

See vol. i., p. 263, as to defendye armour of the Fomorians at the second 
battle of Tuired. ; ' ^ 

He cast the Gqe-Bolg at Loch, and it pierced the protection of. his 
body, for Loch had a Conganchnes when fighting with men”, p. 71, col. 1. 

Berrbrocc, the Vordtrschurz of the Germans, and the lai^je of 

the French. , 
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liides.®®‘ Ferdiadf in addition to a waist-piece of leather, had 
one also of iron. No mention is made of his cuirass in the 
description, which is very imperfect in other respects also.®®* 

After the Roman occupation of Britain, the Irish must have 
obtained metallic defensive armour as booty during their fre- 
quent expeditions. But notwithstanding this source, ^d the 
great abundance of bronze in Ireland, there seems very little 
doubt that until about the tenth century very little defensive 
armour was used even by the chiefs. 

1 (iould not well end this section “ On the Weapons of 
War of the Ancient Irish”, without saying something! about 
their chariots, notwithstanding that the materials for such a 
purpose are not only scanty, but also obscure. We need not 
discuss whether the ancient Irish used wheeled carriages; as The ancient 
the frequent reference to chariots in the oldest tales, and in ShleieS^car- 
tlic Irish lives of the saints, and their sculptured representa-*^**^*^*’ 
tions on the most ancient of our monumental crosses, place 
the matter beyond dispute. That these wheeled vehicles were 
used Tor war as well as for peace is also undeniable ; but from they were 
the brief and imperfect descriptions of the vehicle which the 
great warlike champions used— descriptions of the common 
vehicles of the country are, of course, not to be exported — 
the use of war chariots belongs, perhaps, altogether toTrish 
heroic times, and certainly not to a later period than the 
second or third century of the Christian era. . 

There are only four Irish names for vehicles having any Irish name* 
pretension to antiquity : Cap, Carr, Fen, or Fedlien and Cc^at. 

The first of these. Cap, is mentioned in a gloss in Cormac oil Ca- 
pall, one of the names for horse : ** Capall, that is, Capp the Cap; 

and Pell, a horse”. It also occurs in the following passage in 
the second part of the Introduction *to the Amra Coluim ville: 

“ May thy Leacht be in a shroud after thy fight — 

A' silken motion. 

Lectures, vol. i., p. 301. 

111 the “ Fight of Ferdiad'* (voL ii. App. p. 460-461) I hare translated 
Conganchnes “ Skin protecting armour” { but C^gna (plural of Congan) 
certaftily means horns {Lebor na h Uidhri, p. 63, col. 1). Did* Ferdiad and 
Loch (seenote 8(;2, p. cccclxxiv.) wear cuirasses of plates of horn lik^4he 
German Quadi? This suggests a very interesting line of inquiry which I 
cannot enter upon here. * ^ v 
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Thy wife, O man, shall be borne in a Cap (bier) after a Pell-^ 
^ To her native church”.®*® 

M. Pictet compares the word to the Greek KaTrdvrjy a 
Thess^liUn vehicle, and refers it to the Sanskrit root, cap^ 
carnpj to go, etc. 

thecarrt second word is, so far as I know, always applied 

in Iri’sh manuscripts to a kind of sledge or cart without 
wheels, for farm produce, the first kind of vehicle among 
all primitive nations, such as the Helice of the Greeks, and 
the Tralia^ Tvaliea^ or Traga of the Eomans. The ' Carr 
Sliunim (cf. German Schleife) or sliding car, used in moun- 
tainoiB districts, and the variety of it consisting of a low nar- 
row frame work, provided with two low wooden tympana, or 
solid wheels, which I believe is still used on soft meadow lands 
and hogs in remote districts, brings down the tradition of this 
primitive vehicle to the present time.®*^ The stem Car is pro- 
bably common to the Latin, the Germanic, and the Celtic lan- 
guages ; at all events, there is no reason to suppose that tl le Irish 
Carr is a loan-word from the Latin Carrus. We have no means 
the Fedhen of determining what kind of vehicle the Fin was. Zeuss gives 
the word glossed by Plaustrum^ but whether in a special. or ge- 
neral sense, it is, of course, impossible to say ; if in the former, 
it would mean a framework with tympana or disc wheels, and 
upon which could be loaded hay or other articles, that is, a 
simple cart. When a body of wicker work was placed on the 
frame work called a Plausirum, it was a Benna. It is more pro- 
bable, however, that the gloss was general, and meant that Fen 
▼88 used as waS - some kind of wagon or cart. Whatever may have been 
hearse. thc exact shape of the Fin, it seems to have been the special 
vehicle used as the bier or hearse of kings and warriors, and 

. nob 6 *00 le6c i >00 neic— • 

Scot 

1 CApp in'OIA’O’O jbibb t>o[|?]]VACC A ifCAil,-*- 

•OiA CAemiibb. — Leb. na h-Uidhri, 'p. G, col. 2 , 

Farthe, a shroud, is glossed “ soon”, and is sometimes understood to mean 
before the shroud of niglit passes off the sun, that is, at early dawn. Seal 
aircuchthe, a silken inotio% means that the dying person may glide softly 
froin life. Fracc, wife, of. O.H.G, Jrouwa, frSwd, etc., a woman, the goddess 
FrM, Foran, wife. Swedish, Danish, and New Lower German 

FrSken, a young girl, the Gothic proper name in Smaragdus, Froia, Froga. 

Ante, p. ccccxliii. 
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was drawn by two, four, or six horses, or oxen. It some- 
times appears to have been also borne on the shoulders of 
men ; but in such cases it was a temporary bier made like the 
body of a FSn Fin is related to the old Norse Vagn, Anglo- related 
Saxon WcCegn^ whence English Wagon^ Old High German 
Wagan^ New High German Wagen (cf. Eat. veh^re\ a re- 
lationship which is confirmed by the existence of the Irish form, 

Fedhen. Fin is not related to Benna^ derivative forms of which 
are to be found in most Romance and Germanic languages, 
although there may, at first sight, appear to be some affinity 
between them. Another word, which has been connected not reined 
with Fin^ is Covinus^ or Covinnus; hut I agree in opinion with 
Diefenbach, that such a relationship is not certain.®*^** 

The name given in all the old talcs to the vehicle used fortiiec^ar/ja^* 
the conveyance of persons and for war is Carpal^ which I 
believe to be a loan-word from the Latin Carpentiim. It is 
true, much may be said against this view. The ending of 
Carpentum has a Gaulish aspect, and there is the town name 
Carpentoracte,^^^ ElorUs alludes frequently to the Carpentum 
in connection with Celtic, and perhaps also Germanic, 
peoples.®’'® I think too much importance is often given to 
passages of this kind. Roman writers, describing the vehicles 
of other nations, did, no doubt, what a modern English writer 
does in nine cases out of ten : he used the common names of 
vehicles, with which he was familiar at home, that he thought 
would best convey an idea of the objects he was describing. 

The mere fact of Propertius calling the British chariots Esseda^ 
and of Cicero and Caesar speaking of British Esaedarii^ is not 
enough to prove that the word Essedum is British. It may merely 
prove that the Britons had a kind of war-chariot like one which 
was known to tlie Romans by the name of Essedum , — a name 
which may have originally belonged to the Romans them- 
selves, or have been borrowed from some other people. 
Pomponius Mela, who lived some time after Caesar, calls 
perhaps tl^e same kind cf vehicle a Covinus, that Caesar calls an 

Ortgtnea EuropcBuec]?. 802. 

Pliny, Hist. Nat., iii. c. 5. Ihe Britiab Kapfiavr6piyov does not seem to 
have anything to do with Carpentum. 

I. C. 18,27 ; III., C.-8, 10, 16, and 17. 
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Esaedunif and says not one word of the latter. Virgil, 
the contemporary of Propertius, makes the Essednm Belgic, 
while Lucan, who lived about the same time as Pomponius 
Mela, makes the Covinus also Belgic. The Carpentum 
was known in ancient times in Rome, and was employed in 
the religious ceremonies of the Romans, a strong proof that 
the name at least was Latin. If Carpal was a native Irish 
word, we should expect to find the equivalent of it among the 
Welsh in the form Carhant; but the Welsh have only Cerhyd, 
n .me ur.d which is obviouslv a loan-WGa*d from Irish. 7'lie word Carpal. 

vehicle • i ^ 

Kiiuian. and perhaps also the vehicle so called, were borrowed by tlic 
Irish after the Roman occupation of Britain. The Welsh 
form of the word was borrowed from the Irish when Wales 
was conquered in the fifth century by the northern Britons, 
and the language and traditions ol the north were imposed 
“ Upon the ancient inhabitants of Wales. 

Names of Tlic namcs of only few parts of the Carpal are to be 

pai ts of the , , ^ * > 

carpaf, fouud in thc descriptions in the tales. The frame of the 
chariot, and no doubt of all wheeled carriages, w^as called the 
the Fonnad; Fonuad.^^^ The capsus, or body was called the G7'et, and 
the'CretoT sometimcs the Cull ox the Cloin^ and was generally, if not 
***’*^^’ always, made of seasoned wicker work, a circumstance which 
suggests a connection between Cret and the Latin crateSf 
the wheels; wliencc the English crate.^^^^ '^J'herc were two names for the 
wheel, Droch and Roth ; the former is practically the same as 
the Greek Troch-os (rpdxoc), and the latter as the Latin 
Rota. Chariot wheels were made of bronze or of iron ; thc 
former was thc older material, and seems to have been only 
^ traditionally remembered when thc principal tales took their 

871 u Fonnad without a Cull^ t.c., a chariot without a Bruighean 

Da Ckoga, MS. H. 3, IS,’ p. 70S. 

The following is the description of CuchulaincTs chariot, given in the 
tale called Tocmorc Emere, Courtship of Emer : “ A chariot, withe-wickered, 
two bright bronze wheels ; a wliite pole of bright silver, with a veining 
otFindniim; a very high creaking Crtf, or body, having its firm sloping 
sidei^ ornamented with CVerf (literally it of Cred, firm curved) * a back-arched 
(drxmnech) rich golden yoke j two rich-yellow peaked Alls; hardened sword- 
straight axle-spindles”. Leb, na k’Uidh^ p. 122, col. 2. See for the probable 
meaning of Cred, ante note, p. ccccix. 
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present form, the material then in general use being iron.^^® The 
chariot wheel, whether called a Drocli or a Roth^ was not a 
mere disc, but had spokes. I know of only one passage from ( 
whence the number of spokes can be inferred : in this instance 
the number is five.®'^ The names of the nave, spokes, felloes, 
and tire are not mentioned so far as I know, and there is con- 
sequently no ’evidence as to whether wheels, made of a num- 
ber of felloes and bound with a single iron tire, were known 
in pagan times. Even if wheels made of wooden felloes were 
known, it is very unlikely that they were bound Avith a single 
ring or tiro of iron ; at least, better evidence than is now 
available would be necessary before we could admit such a 
conclusion. It is better to assume, in the absence of positive 
evidence, that the surface of the wheel was protected, as among 
most ancient peoples, by a number of iron straps riveted on. 

The axle-tree is not mentioned, but the axle-spindles arotheaxio-tree 
always described as hardened sword-straight Fertsi (sing. 

Fertas), Although this word in descriptions of the chariot 

Tho wheels of CuchulaimVs chariot are* sometimes made of ir^>n ; thtis, 
in describing his onslaught on the forces of Medb, with his scythed chariot, 
we are told in the Tain Bo Chuailgne : “ As tho iron wheels of the chariot, 
sank into tho ground, for they passed in tho same way through mud, pillar 
stones, rocks, and loose flags, so that its track would be sufficient to make a 
Ciadh criche or territorial boundary”. Leb. na h-UidJiri, p, 8, col. 2, 

The passage in question is the description of Cmhulaind's chariot in the 
Siabur Charpai Conchulatnd: The Phantom Cliariot of Cuchulaind. ” A stately 
Brog after that pair ; two firm black wheels ; two symmetrical five-spoked 
wheels ; hardened sword-straight axle-spindles ; two pliant beautiful reins ; 
a pole of bright silver, with veinings of Findruini; a strong back-arched rich 
golden yoke ; a purple awning or roof, and green hangings”. Leb, na h- Uidhiiy 
p. 113, col. 1. » 

Tlie word Brog is perhaps only used figuratively for a chariot in the pre- 
ceding pas sage ; it seems to moan generally a high or commanding seat, and- 
sometimes a citadel (cf. A. Sax. brdgay terror). In the following passage 
from the tale of the “ Flight of Etain and the discovery of ^idh Mac Occ 
by Midir of Bri Lt%tK\ Brog may mean either a house or a chariot, inas- 
much as it was customary to fix the heads of slain enemies on the front of 
the war chariot as well as over the porch of a house. Bru in either case 
would mean the front or brow, cf. A. Sax. brnwa, brow; “The Mac Occ went 
forth on the track of Fuaman, and overtook l^r on Oenach Budbgnai At the 
house of Bresal, between the arms of .the druid. Tho Mac Occ struck her 
and beheaded her, and he brought away her head and placed it on the Bru 
of the Brog'\ Lib, na h-Uidhri, p. 129, col. 2. 
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almost always means an axle-spindlc, it had also the genei^ 
signification of a bar or pole of wood or metal, and in one 
place, at least, means the pole of the chariot;®^* the true 
or name of the latter was, however, Siihhe. The pole must have 
been always made of wood, notwithstanding that, in the de- 
scriptions of the pageant chariots of the Ulster heroes, it is 
sometimes said to be of bright silver, and in other instances 
to have been mounted in silver and ornamented with veinings 
of Findruini. The mountings consisted, wc may presume, of 
the bolt rings and carved end, with which ancient poles^were 
tho simple ornamented. There were two names in Irish for the yoke — Mam 

yoke or •' 

; and Cuing; the former seems to have been applied to the simple 
straight yoke, known to all primitive peoples, and used by the 
Eomans even in the time of Ovid.®^“ The Cuing was the curved' 
yoke, and was introduced, according to the traditions preserved 
in Irish manuscripts, by the monarch Eochaid Airem^^^^ whose 
reign is placed by Irish annalists about the end of the second 
century B.C. Its traditional introduction is thus brought 
the curved almost within the period when the Irish came into direct con- 
<!uing; tact with the Romans. The yoke of a warrior s chariot is 
always called a Cuing^ never a Mam. The curved, as well as 
the simple yoke, was, no doubt, made of wood. In the 
pageant chariots, the curved yoke is sometimes described as 
dron^orda^ or strong or rich-golden, dron-argda^ strong o: rich- 
silvery. These terms are merely intended to give an idea of 
what the writer conceived would be a splendid chariot, l^he 
epithet drumnech, applied to the yoke of the pageant chariots 
of Cuchulaind and the other Ulster heroes, would seem to 
show that a very perfect curved, arched yoke, adapted to the 
shape of the horse’s back, was known at a comparatively early 
period. 

tiie rnpnii In one account, at least, of pageant chariots, mention is^; 
or covering , ^ Fupall^ or awning,®^® which, in the case of Cuckuf 

Lebor na hATidhri, p. 122, col. 1. 

“ Tempore ruricolae patiens fit taurus aratri 
Praebet et incurvo colla premenda jugo”. Trist., iv. Eh 6. 

• Courtship of Etain, MS. Leb. na h- Uidhru 

In the Tain B6 Chuailgne^ Pupall generally means a tent, a meaning 
which is quite in harmony with its specific use, as the name of the cover or 
awning of a chariot. 
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laifid's chariot, was purple ; this chariot is also stated to have 
had Fortclie uanide^ green hangings, so that it was not unlike ihe 
a fashionable Eoinan lady’s Carpcntum. The word 
is a loan-word from the Latin papilio, and proves the Roman 
origin of this part at least of the Irish chariot. The chariots 
of Laeghaire Buadach and Gonal Cernach have no Pupall^ but 
instead, a Blath nSn nete gnaith^ a bird plume of the usual 
feather.®^® Awnings or coverings, made of the wings of birds, the bird 
were also put on ladies’ Griaaans^ or sunny chambers, as we **'“"“®* 
learn from the account of Credes Grianan^ given in the 
• 1 lectures.'’®'’ The Saxon ladles used to protect their straw 
hats with a green branch, but soon learned to substitute for it 
a fan-like umbrella of peacocks’ feathers,®’*^ evidently borrow- 
ing the fashion from their western neighbours, among whom 
it must have been a sufficiently ancient custom to have found 
its way among the Irish, perhaps even in pagan times. 

One of the most obscure terms applied to parts of the the ah, 

chariot is the All. We find it used in two different senses, 

in the account of Laeghaire BuadacJis chariot. We are first 

told that it had dda alln debda imndissi^ two pliable beautiful 

Alls; here the latter word certainly means reins. But fur- a was a 

ther on we are told that the chariot had dan alln dmlcfia dron 

ud/L two rich All diudach. Here the A coupled or an eye for 

•1777*^ . Till 1 ■ • tbe reins to 

With dualack., means, there is very little doubt, the projecting 

Findahair (fair browed), daughter of Medh^ seeing from her Grianan 
the Ultonian heroes advancing towards the royal Dun of Cruachan, describes 
Conal CernacFs chariot : “ A chariot wy thc-wickered ; two bright bronze 
wheels ; a White pole, richly mounted in silver ; a very high creaking body ; 
a back-arched, strong proud yoke ; two rich- yellow peaked All. ... . A 
bird plume of the usual feather over the Creit Vro of the chariot” — ^Progress 
of liltonians to Cruachan At. Ltb. na h-Uidkri, p, 105, col. 2. The Creii 
Cro was the highest part of the chariot, where the champion stood when he 
wished to show himself, and where his arras were hung conspicuously. 

Findahair, on the same occasion, thus describes Laeghaire Buadach* e 
ehariot : “ A chariot wythe-wickered ; two firm black wheels ; two pliant 
beautiful reins ; hardened sword-straight axle-spindles ; a ndw fresh-polished 
body ; |a back-arched, richly silver-mounted yoke ; two rich-yellow peaked 
Alls A bird plume of the usual feather over the body of the chariot”. 

Vol. i. . 

Schmeller, Baier. Worterbuch, i. 611 ; and Weinhold, Die deuischen 
Frauen, 46. 
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pins or eyes through which the reins passed, and which \\^ere 
sometimes so made as to form conspicuous ornaments on the 
yoke. When there were separate yoke-saddles fastened to 
the yoke, the eyes or rings were on them, and the whole then 
formed the AIL In this sense the All diialach was almost iden- 
tical with the Cuirpi dualach, peaked straddle, used in modern 
times, with the Carr sluinainj or sliding car, and not unlike 
the basket straddle, which may still be seen in remote districts. 
An occurrence is narrated in the story called the Progress 
of the Ultonians to Cruachan Ai\ which clearly proves that 
the Allj in one case at least, must have been what I have just 
described. A mythological person called Euan^ daughter of 
Sarner^ persecutes Citchulaind on his way to Eraania with 
the other Ulster heroes, and at length jumps upon the Fu7is 
of the chariot, “so that the small of her back came upon the 
AIL ^^d she died of it, and hence Uaig Buanay Brian’s grave, 
is so called”. As Euan was in advance of Cuchulaind, cut- 
ting ravines across his path, and doing other mischief, she 
must have sprung from the front upon the advancing chariot, 
with the object of reaching the Fiiris or seat of the chariot, 
and not fully succeeding, she fell back on the projections on 
the yoke. This is the only place that I know of where the 
Furis is mentioned. Whether it is the champion’s seat, or 
the low seat of the charioteer, which might have served as a 
kind of step for mounting into the vehicle, I have no means 
of determining.®®* 

The Carpats^ of which I have been speaking in the fore- 
going account, appear to have been the ordinary war chariots, 
as well as the vehicles which were used for travelling, and for 
appearing at fairs and other places of public assembly. Cu- 
chulaind had, however, a special war chariot, the Cath Carpal 

The following important gloss upon the word Cruan, which I have else- 
where (vol. ii. app. n, 684, p. 486) concluded to be either enamelled metal or 
some alloy, and which I have since found to have generally meant amber, 
or amber set as a gem with coloured enamels, proves in the clearest way that 
AH was sometimes, as I liave suggested in the text, a projection Of some kind : 

CpUAH .1. gcAb ; ACAf lUAitne .i. "oeApj, ^ic epc upi cacca n-^bb epu- 
AmbaiOtiec piu. CpuAU, *.«. white; and lUAidne, i.e. red, ut est three times 
fifty Abb of CpuAn tllAicneO upon them.— H. 3. 18. p. 624. 
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serda^ or scythed battle-chariot. The only description of this 
chariot with which I am acquainted is that given in tlie 
Tain B6 Chuailgne^^^^ and it is almost unintelligible. If 
the description is to be depended on, it was armed with The scythed 
spikes and scythes, and covered over with moveable plates, 
somewhat of the nature of mail, which could be opened 
so as to afford air and light to those within, w’^hile it pro- 
tected them from the projectiles of the enemy. The horses 
of the chariot were also provided with some sort of protec- 
tive armour. We are told in the tale that Laegh^ Cuchu- 
lohid's charioteer, threw over his horses their long iron 
loricas, which covered them from the points of their noses to 
the curves of their tails, and which were studded all over with 
spikes and lances and skewers, so that the horses and chariot 
itself slew the enemy as well as the battle champion himself. 

The epithet serda indicates the general character of the wea- 
pons with which this war chariot was armed, as it Is very 
closely related to the Anglo-Saxon sceran^ to shear or cut, 
whence old English sheres^ modern English shears. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF THE ANCIENT IRISH. 

Like other departments of ancient Irish histoiy and archac- 
ology, the study of music has suffered from the views of those 
who attributed every, vestige of civilization to the Phenicians, 
or of those who believed Ireland to have been in ancient and 
medieval times an isolated corner of the world, unaffected by 
neighbouring nations, and in return exerting no influence on 
them. Imperfect as may be the picture of the social and poli- 
tical organization of the Irish, which I have endeavoured to 
give in the foregoiug pages, it is sufficient to show that, in- 
stead of seeking baseless Phenician or remote and doubtful 
Mediterranean affinities, our nearest neighbours are likewise 
our nearest relatives. This view is likewise borne out by the 
study of Irish music, which, as I hope to shc^ in the following 
pages, throws light on the history and archaeology of music in 
Europe, and receives in return elucidation from the latter. 

My subject naturally divides itself under two heads: 1, musi* 

Ltbor n« A- Uidhri, p. 80, col. I ; and MS. II. 2, 18, T.C.D. 
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cal instruments; and 2, nature of the music played upon them. 
I shall begin with the musical instruments. 

The instruments described or mentioned in the Lectures are 
the following: 1, stringed instruments played with the fingers 
— the Cruitj the Psalterium^ the Nahla, the Organum^ the 
Ochttedach; 2, stringed instruments played with a bow— the 
Timpan^ the fiddle; 3,^wind instruments— Corn, 
Cuisle Feadan, Guihbuine, Stoc, Sturgan, Fipai; 4, 

percussive instruments— (/W/a^.9, Clocca; 5, undetermined in- 
struments— ciuil and Crann ciuiL 

1. Stringed instruments played with the fingers. 

The first name in this list of instruments, Crut, though 
sometimes applied to other stringed instruments, appears to be 
always the special name of the harp in Irish manuscripts. For 
reasons which will be evident to the reader as he proceeds, a 
brief history of the harp and other polychord instruments of 
antiquity, forms a necessary preface to any inqipry into the 
history of the Irish harp. 

The.harp is one of the most ancient of musical instruments; 
it is represented in the sculptures in a tomb near ^he pyramid 
of Gizeh belonging to the fourth dynasty of Egyptian kings, 
which must be at least three or four thousand years old. 
Those early sculptured harps are ruder than those of the later 
monuments, and had, as well as can be made out, about 
six to eight strings, which .were also somewhat differently 
fastened from those in the later harps. The other harps repre- 
sented on the Egyptian monuments vary much in size, form, 
and number of strings. They were frequently of a large 
size, sometimes even more than the height of a man, and 
were ornamented with flowers, especially of the lotos, or with 
fancy devices. The harps of the royal minstrels were splendidly 
fitted up and adorned with the head of the monarch himself 
Some hatps of Gsirtasen L, who reigned B.c. ilQO, and who is 
believed by some to be the Pharaoh who governed Egypt on 
tne arrival of Joseph, had Only seven chords. But in the reign 
of Amosis, the first king of the eighteenth dynasty, who lived 
about 1570 b.c , harps having fourteen chord?, and lyres having 
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seventeen, were in common use.®*** The stringa of the Egyptian 
harps were of catgut. A harp, somewhat of the form of the 
Trigonon^ was found at Thebes in 1823. The wooden frame 
was covered with red leather; it had twenty catgut strings, so 
well preserved that they still emitted a sound after having been 
buried in the tomb for upwards of three thousand years.**®* 

There is another harp in the Louvre, which appears to have 
had twenty-two stringa. This harp approaches nearer in form 
to our modern harp than any of the others of which I have 
seen representations. Like all Egyptian harps, it differs from 
modern harps, in having no fore-pillar or support for the har- 
monic curve. 

The Assyrians possessed the harp also, but they appear to TheAssyrian 
have used a plectrum when playing it. Like the Egyptian 
harp, and indeed all Asiatic ones, the Assyrian harp had no 
fore-pillar. The Assyrian harps were generally about four 
feet high, the upper part of the frame containing the sound- 
box ; they had in general more strings than Egyptian harps. 

Engel mentions harps having twenty-five or twenty-six, though 
some having only ten or eleven strings arc also to be found on 
the Assyrian monuments. The Egyptian harps were, however, 
more powerful and sonorous, as well as more elegant in form 
and decoration. 

Manners and Customs of the ancient Egyptians, by Sir G. Wilkinson, 
vol. ii., p. 273. The early harp of the fourth dynasty, referred to in the text, 
is that from the grave No. 90, at Giseh, and has apparently six strings {De- 
script. de^VEgypte, Div. Giseh A, flg. 17; Lepsius, H. Abth. Taf. 3G.). 

Kosellini found in a grave near Thebes a harp with four strings, and made 
of the Senegal Swietenia wood (Khaya Senegalensis) {Monumenti delV Egitto,— 
Monumenti civili, LXVI. 9). This harp is now in the museum at Florence. 

A harp from a Theban hypogasum (the ^rare No; 18. near Kurnah) has 
twenty- one strings {Dtscript. de V Egypte, A. II. fig. 6 ; Lepsius, II. Abth. 

Taf. 236.> 

These small triangular harps came into use under the eighteenth dynasty. 

The earliest figure^ of this class of harps are to be seen in the southern grave, 

No. 1, near ISl-Amara. King Amenhotep IV. and his wife and children are 
represented in the paintings, so that the grave may be considered to belong to 
his period. The pictures of this grave are especially interesting for the history 
of music, as they give us a representation of an entire music school in the 
palace of the king. The pictures are given in Lepsius, Abth. III., Blatt 
103--106, and Bl. iii. The music school will be found on pi; 106. 
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chlnUiT^^' polycliord instruments of western Asia, whieh, ac- 

inoJntotiie^^^^^^S ^lanj ancicnt writers, included Egypt also, were 
Greeiis; known and probably used by the Greeks. Among these may 
be mentioned the Pektis, the Magadis^ the Epigoneion, the Sam^ 
huH^ and the Trigonon^ or triangular harp, which was the 
original type of the whole class of harp-like instruments. 
Those instruments, with the exception of the Trigonon^ were 
only varieties of the same instrument, differing only in name 
and in the number of strings,®®® and similar, perhaps, to the 
Assyro-Hcbrew Psaltcrium. Boeckh®®^ calls the Epigoneion a 
“ psalteiium erectum” of forty chords. It is probable that, 
like the Arabic Canon^ several strings were tuned in unison, 
so as to increase the force of the sound, or else in octaves. 

, The I'fagadiSj with twenty strings, was tuned in octaves, and 

thus produced the ciFcct of men and women.®®® From this 
came the verb gayaStfftv, wdiich meant to play in octaves.®®® 
The Samhnk^ was so like the Magadis that Euphorion believed 
it originated from the latter ; it was probably only the Chal- 
daic variety of it.®®® The Epigoneion^ with its forty strings, 
was, as M. F(5tis first suggested,®®' only the Magadis doubled, 
and consequently sounded twice as strong. 

None of the polychord instruments ever attained in Greece 
the position of the lyre. Their history is not interwoven with 
the Greek mythology, like that of the lyre, the cithara, or the 
llutc ; nor is their invention attributed to a god, like the in- 
thoy were strumeiits just naincd. They were barbaric or foreign instru- 
aa^foreST mcnts, as Aristoxenos calls them ;®®* hence, except 

very rarely, we do not find them in the hands of Apollo or of 
the harp the Muses. One of those rare instances is where three muses 
hfuIdVof one are painted on a beautiful vase as representatives of three types 
on an an- of stringed instruments — the lyre, the cithara, and the harp. 
tiQuo vnw, middle group on tliis vase consists of three figures— two 

Athenreus, xiv. 9. 

*'*7 De Metr. Find., 260. 

did fb Ho yiv&v iifia icai Std rracutv rr)v (rvvtfidiav, dvbpibv r( (cat 
Traiiuiv. Athen. Dttipnosoph.^ xiv. c. 9. 

Aristotle, Prohlm xix. 18. 

Ambros Geschkhte der Musik^ i. 474. 

Mimovra do V Acad, royak dcs seknees de Belgigue, tj 31, 1859. 

Athenceus, libr. iv. o. 26. 
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sitting and one standing; the two sitting figures represent 
Erato playing upon a lyre, and Polyhymnia playing on a 
harp between them stands Calliope, playing on a cithara. 

The harp, which has thirteen strings, by its size, its form, 
and especially the absence of a fore-pillar, reminds us of the 
Egyptian and Assyrian harps. This harp differs, .however, 
from all those of the countries just named, of which I have 
seen drawings, by the sound-box being larger above than 
below.®®* Polyhymnia is represented as playing with both 
hands,* the right being used for the treble or small strings, 
and the left for the bass or large strings. 

The absence of figures of polychord instruments from of 

^ « i. ^ polychonl 

ancient monuments is no proof that they were not in general in^tnimonts 

r J o from scnlp. 

use. If modern conventionalism in art could put a lyre into 
the hands of a statue of Handel, there is surely some excuse 
for a Greek artist putting into the hands of Apollo and the. 

Muses the old national instruments, even after they had be- 
come obsolete. That some artists emancipated themselves 
from this conventionalism is proved by the vase above men- 
tioned, and by a statement of Euphorion, recorded bym«ntionnfa 

Ai 1 'TIT • n Sambukflln 

Athenasus,'*®’^ that a certain Lcsbothcmis, a sculptor of Mity-t*'® hands of 
lene, had put a SambuM into the hands of one of the muses, 

Of all these polychord instruments, the one which concerns The xrigo- 
us most here is the Trigonon^ or triangular harp. From a 
passage in the lost Mgsians of Sophocles, preserved by 
Athena3us,®^® we learn that the Greeks believed this instrument 
to be of Phrygian origin. The tragic poet Diogenes,®”^ in his 
tragedy of Semele^ .makes the Bactrian and Lydian women go 
to the woods to sound the praises of Artemis on Triyona and 
PektideSj and to play the Magadis. ThesO statements enable 

This is the usual interpretation ; but the lyre player appears to me to 
be Polyhymnia and the harp player Erato. 

This beautiful vase is in the old Pinakothek of Munich (No. 805), and is 
figured in Lenormant et de Witte’s Monuments C€ramographiqueSf vol. u. PI. 

Ixxxvi. . 896 i^ibr. iv. c. 25. 

TToXtf U (ppvK rpiycJVOQ, dvriairaffra, re 
AvSrjg l^vfiveX TnjKTidoQ ffvvxopSia. — Lib. xiv. C. 9, 

®*’ leXuw dk AvdAc "BcucTpLag re irapOkvovgf 
iroTapip irap6iKOVS*'AXvi, TfJuaXiav debv 
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US to trace the course of the migration of the harp from 
•Assyria through the provinces of Asia Minor to the Greek 
Asiatic settlements. There is ample evidence to prove that 
the Assyrians got their polychord instruments from Egypt, 
and some of the Greeks themselves believed the parent country 
of the Trigonon to have been Egypt.®*** If, as some believe, 
the Phoenician Kinnor, of which I shall speak presently, 
was the prototype of the Trigonon^ that instrument might 
have found its way into Greece, not through Phrygia, 
but through Cyprus. Be this as it may, the Trigovon must 
have been known at a comparatively early period to the 
Asiatic Greeks, from the fact that the Hetaireia used a small 
variety of it at the Hetairedeia^ or feast of good fellowship, 
said to have been established by Jason in his native country 
in honour of Zeus Hetaireios. The early Greek Trigonon^ 
like its progenitor the Egyptian harp, appears to have had no 
Ibre-pdlar ; small Trigona were, however, made at some sub- 
sequent but unascertained time, with a fore-pillar and a 
very small sound box. They were usually strung with from 
eleven to thirteen strings, and their form was often ennobled 
by Greek artistic taste.**” 

We know very little of the musical instruments of the 
Romans before their conquests made them acquainted with 
those of the other Mediterranean countries and of the West- 
Asiatic nations. The musical instruments of Greece naturally 
found their way with Greek music into Italy, and among 
them no doubt the Trigonon^ as it was modified by the Greeks. 
Figures of Trigona and other poly chord instruments are 
however, as rare in Roman sculptures and mosaics as in Greek 
ones. A sarcophagus, found at Volterra, has a bas-relief of 
late and debased Roman workmanship, representing the ad- 
ventures of the Sirens in the Odyssey. One of the Sirens is 


ia^vocKiov Kar' dXaoc ’'Apre/iiv 

^f/aX/ioic rpiytoputv irtiKriSutv dvnZvyoig 

bXKoia KpiKOvaaq fidyaStv, HvOa irepmKtp 

v6n(p ^fvuBeig avXbg bfiovotij xopoT(.» Lib. xiv. c. 9. 

Ptolemaus, Uarm.^ iii. 7. 

Ambroi. op. ci/., Bd. i., p. 473. 
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represented playing a triangular liarp.®“ A still more im- and on Apu- 
portant example of an old Italian figure of the Trigonon is that 
on an Apuleian vase, and represented in fig. 62 .*'“* This harp 
is very similar to our modern harps, except 
that it was played in an inverted position 
the yoke, or harmonic curve in which the 
pins were inserted, is below, instead of being 
above, as in our harps. The strings are not 
represented ; but there seems to have been 
a double row of them, as some believe to 
Fig. 62. liave been the case with the hlpigoneion, 
each hand playing a different set of strings, tuned an octave 
apart. The larger part of the sound-box is above, as in the 
harp on the vase in the Munich Pinakothek, while in the 
modern harp it is below. The most important feature of this «io latter 
harp is, however, the fore-pillar, which is elegantly formed ofpinan 
a carved figure of a heron or crane. This form of Trigonon 
is so manifestly the origin of the modem harp, that it only re- 
mains to discover when and by whom it was first used in the modem 

' hajps, 

modern or inverted position. 

Whether the Germanic peoples were acquainted with the 
harp before their direct contact with the Romans, or not, we 
have now no means of ascertaining. But very soon after, we The Uarpa 

, , . . ° ^ Teutonic 

find them in possession ot a stringed instrument, known people*, 
by the name of Ilarpay a name which occurs in the 
earliest literary monuments of the Teutonic races, the poCm of 
Beowulf, and the Eddaic song, the Voluspa. The Britons, The lyre of 

• • 1 T • 1 1 1 • theliriton#, 

and, we may consequently infer, the Irish also, used a stringed 
instrument which Greek and Roman writers describe as a 
lyre.®®* Was this the modern harp, or as some suppose, a kind 

000 Overbeck, Die Bildwerhe zum ihebischen und iroischen Ueldenkreis. Taf. 

XXX ii. 

00* E. Gerhard, Vasenbilder. Taf. E. 8. Not having Utrr Gerhard’s 

work at hand, 1 have had the figure in the text copied from Das Leben der 
G'riechfn und Homer by E. Guhl and W. Koner. 

“ Eiffi irap' adroit (cat rroif/rai fieXCiv, ovg Bapdovg hvona^ovtnv. Oorot 
Vi fur 6pydvo)P ralg yvftaig buoiuiv f dovnt, obf vfivovaiv, oOt dd jSXaa- 
-Diodorus Bkulusy lib. v. 31. 

oo< “ Et Bardi quklem fortia virorum illustrium facta heroicis composita 
versibus, cum dulcibus lyrae modulis cantilarunt”. Amm, ^ff^rc.,\ih, xv. 9. 
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of psalterium, or a kind of Cithara? How was the instrument 
called ? These are the questions we have now to discuss, and 
if possible, to splve. 

Musical in- GiraMus Gambrensis mentions the instruments of music in use 

stnimcnts of ^ 

"iwiiand Ireland, Scotland^ and Wales in the twelfth century. Ac- 
cording to this account, the Irish had two— the Cithara and 

cimbrensis. Scotland three — the CWiaray the Timpan, and the 

Chorus; and Wales three — the Cithara^ flute, and Chorus, In 
the twelfth century, the three countries possessed an instrument 
which could be described as a cithara. This instrument was 
called in Ireland, and no doubt in Scotland also, a Crut^ in 
Wales, a Telyn. Of the Irish and Scotch instruments enume- 
rated by Giraldus, two are stringed, as there can now be no doubt 
that the Timpan was a stringed instrument.®^* Of the Welsh 
instruments only one is a stringed instrument, the Chorus of 
Giraldus being, as was first suggested by Mr. Dauney, the 
bagpipe. In the “ Epistle to Dardanus”, which is -to be found 
among the spurious works of St. Jerome, the word Chorus is 
used to designate a kind of bagpipe consisting of a bag or 
skin, with two brass tubes, one of which formed the mouth- 
piece, and the other the chanter.”” Gerbert has given a 
drawing of one from a MS. of St. Blaise of the ninth century, in 

903 u Hibernia quidem tantum duobus utitur et delectatur instrumentis, 
cythara scilioct ot tyinpauo Scotia tribus, cythara, tyinpano et chcro 
Gwallia vero cythara, tibiis et choro”. Topo(jraphia Hibernin/L iii. ii. And 
elsewhere he also mentions those of Wales: Tribus utuntur instrumentis 
cytliara, tibiis et choro”. Cambria Descr,, c. 12. 

Homan writers use the word Tympanum to designate an instrument of 
percussion, a tambourine (Lucretius, lib. ii. G19 ; Ovid, Metamorph. iii. 28, 
637 ; Fasiif iv. 183, 213, 457; C. Suet,, Oct. c. G8). So late as the 
time of Venantius Fortunatus, it was still so used (Arf c/eru/n PamiacMwi, ii., 

. c. 13). Dr. O’Connor first showed {Caialoyue of Stowe MSS.^ i. 147), that 
the Irish Timpan was a stringed instrument. 

»05 « IX. Tympanum paucis verbis explicari potest quae minima res est, 
eo quod in manu mulieris portari possit : sicut scripture est in Exodo: sumpsit 
autera Maria prophetes soror Aaron tympanum in manu sua {Exod, xv., 20) : 
et est minima sapieutia legis veteris in manu J udaeorum. Sy uagogae antiquis 
tenipQribusfuit chorus quoque simplex petlis cum duabus cicutis aereis : et per 
primam inspiratur, per secundam vocem emittil”. (Epistola ad Dardanum de 
(liversU generibus musicorum, S. Eiisebii Hieron^m{:Sjridonensis Presbyteri 
opera omnia, Abbe Migne’s ed., t. xi. p.l213). 
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which the chanter has holes. Figures of such an instrument 
exist in several MSS., in, among other libraries, those of 
the British Museum, Boulogne, and Angers.^^®® A stringed 
instrument having four coarse strings, which, according, to 
Gerson, were struck with sticks, was also called a Choms. ^ M, 
de Coussemakcr gives a figure of an instrument which he calls 
by this name, from a manuscript of Boulogne of the ninth cen- 
tury, and observes that the form of the instrument is nearly the 
same in all manuscripts from the ninth to the eleventh cen- 
tury.®®^ 

Was tlie instrument called in Ireland and Scotland a Cruty 
the same as the Welsh Telyriy and, if so, were they of the same 
kind as the instrument now known as the harp, and, if not, was 
either of them a harp, and if so, which? It is usually assumed 
that the Welsh and Irish instruments were the same, and that 
they were true harps. I do not know whether any one has ever 
doubted this assumption; and yet not only has it not been 
proved, but it would be very difficult to do so. 

Before I discuss the issues just raised, I must endeavour The weish 
to settle a point connected with the Welsh name of the harp, Slrp? 
to which Prof. O’Curry attached considerable importance, as is chronicle or 
shown by the length at which he has discussed the word Telyn 
in Lecture xxxvi. He there quotes a passage from a History 
of Wales, supposed to have been written by Caradoc of Lhan- 
carvan, who lived in the twelfth century, about the reformation 
of Welsh tttusic effected in the beginning of the same cchtury 
by the Welsh Prince Gruff ydd ah Cynan. In this passage we 
are told that the third kind of Welsh minstrels “ were such as 
played upon musical instruments, chiefly the harp and crowd, 
which music Gruff yth ap (7o?ianfirst brought into Wales; who, 
having been born in Ireland, and descended by his mother’s 
side of Irish parents, brought with him thence several skilful 
musicians, who invented all the instrumehts as were plaid 
upon in Wales”.®”® It was quite natural that O’Curry should 

See M. de Coussemaker’s Basai sur les luBtrumenjtg de Mueique au 
Moycn Age, Amahs ArcMologigueSy t. ir., p. 38. 

Annal. Arch<foh^ues,t. 'm,'g>, HI. “ • 

Vol it p. 35^ V 
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The Welsh attach ffrcat importance to this statement coming from Welsli 
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authorities, and that he should desire to know how the harp 
of -v^as called in the original Welsh of Caradoc* He applied, 
as he tells us, to several Welsh scholars for information on the 
point, but without success. This can be easily accounted for, 
there is no original. The “ History of Wales, written originally 
in British by Caradoc of Lhancarvon, Englished by Dr. Powel, 
and augmented by W. Wynne, Fellow of Jesus College, Oxon.”, 
from the first edition of which, published in 1697,®"^ O’Curry 
quotes, is simply an enlarged edition of a previous work called 
“The Historic of Cambria, now called Wales: a part of the 
most famous yland of Brytaine, written in the British language 
about two hundred yeares past. Translated into English by H. 
Lhoyd, gentleman, corrected, augmented, and continued out of 
records and best approved authors, by David Powel, Doctor 
of Divinitie, cum privilegio”, published in 1584.®'® The basis 
of this work is a chronicle of Caradoc reaching to the year 
1156, which was extended to 1270 apparently in the abbeys 
of'Conway and Stratfleur, by borrowing largely from the ex- 
tended annals made at those places. This combined chronicle 
was further enlarged, chiefly out of Matthew of Paris and 
Nicholas Trivet. Lhoyd died before he was able to put his 
work to press. The manuscript passed into the hands of Sir 
Henry Sidney, then Lord Deputy of Wales, who got Dr. 
Powel to edit it. 

This work has been considered to be an original work of Ca- 
radoc by Wynne, its second editor, and by many eminent scho- 
lars such as Richard Lhwyd, Lappenberg, Pauli, and Schmid. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that O’Curry should have fallen 
into a similar mistake. Powel’s work is a compilation contain- 
ing much valuable information, compiled from genuine Welsh 
documents, and chiefly from a chronicle of Caradoc.^^' The 

909 second edition appeared in 1702, a third in 1 774, and a fourth or>e- 
vised and corrected edition, with topographical notes, was published in 1832. 

A new edition of the unaltered work of Powel appeared, I believe in 
London, in the year 1811. 

The Brut y Tywysoyion, or Chronicle of the Princes, may be considered 
as the continuation of the Brut y Brminodd, or Chronicle of the Kings, 
which is a Welsh translation of Gruffudd ad AurtAuff or Godfrey of Mon- 
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various sources from which the book was compiled are indicated The woiah 
in the margin. The part of the work referred to by O Curry 
seems to be a note of Dr. Powel’s own, describing the provisions 
of the laws on the musical canon enacted at a great bardic 
meeting held at Caerwys by direction of Gruffydd ah Cynan?^^ 

But, although there is no Welsh original of Lhoyd and 
Powel’s book, in the strict sense of the word, there can be no 
doubt that in all the Welsh documents of the twelfth and , 
thirteenth centuries, from which the book was compiled, the , 
word which has been translated harp was Tdyn. This* is the 
word always used in the Welsh Laws for the instrument inva- 
riably translated harp. The manuscript which is made the 
basis of the text of the Venedotian or North Wales Code, is 
perhaps the oldest codex now extant, written in the Welsh lan- 

nioulh, who ends with the death of Cadioalladyr, who is considered to have 
died in tlic year 089, and who is looked upon by Welsh authorities as the 
last Kinff of Britain. Godfrey, or Galfrid, says at the end of his chronicle, 
that he leaves the continuation of it to Caradoc of Llancarvan. The Brut y 
T'ywysogion has, on this account, been looked upon as the chronicle of C<ma- 
doc. In the form in which we possess the chronicle it has, however, undergone 
many reworkings, and has been continued down to 12^80. There is another 
Brut y Tywysoyion extending from the year 6G0 to HOG, which is very diffe- 
rent from the one just mentioned. It was a Brut y Tywysogiun extending to 
1270, which formed the basis of 11. Lhoyd’s work. The first Brut is to be 
found in the Myvyrlan Archaiology, ii. pp. 39 1 to4G7, and a notice of it in the 
preface to vol. ii., pp. v.-x. It is also published with a translation, but 
only as far as the year 1066, or the end of page 397 of the Myvynan 
Archuiology copy, in the Monumenta Jlistorka Britannica, vol. i., p. 841- 
866, and is noticed in the preface at pp. 94 and 96. See also an excellent ac- 
count of the various sources of Welsh history in Ferdinand Walters’ Daa 
Aha Wales. Bonn, 1859. 

'•'•2 An account of the contents of these laws was first given by Dr. John 
David Khys, or Rhaesus, in the appendix to his Camhro-hrytannicne Cymrae- 
caeve linguae Institutiones at Rvdiinenta accurate et (quantum fieri potuk) sue- 
. cincteet compendiose conscripta : London, 1592, fol. A translation of Rhys’ ac- 
count was published by Rees in the Transactions of the Cymrodurion, vol. i., 
p, 283-293 ; he appears, however, to have added some things from other 
sources. Edward .Tones has given an extract of the laws made out of Rhys, 
and two manuscripts in his Musical and Poetical Relicks o f the Welsh Bards, 
second edition, 1794, p. 86. Two years after, a translation of the musical 
canons was given in the Cambrian Register (1796, vol. i., p. 293-395). There 
is a life of Gruffydd ah Cjynan in the Myvyrian ArchaioL, in which mention is 
made of these laws (ii. 610, note 10). The Jolo M SS. contain various proofs 
of the bardic meeting? 
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giiage, and was certainly written before the year 1200, in tKe 
opinion of Mr. Owen, the editor of the Welsh Laws; one of 
the manuscripts used for collation, and in which the clauses 
about the harp are very fully given, was written at the end of 
the twelfth or beginning of the thirteenth century.®'® 

But, although Tehjn^ as the name of tlie harp, was in use as 
early at least as the twelfth century, O’Curry’s suggestion that 
the word is derived from the buzzing sound of the ancient 
Welsh harp, is deserving of much attention. It appears from 
a passage in the Welsh Laws, that a harp strung with horse- 
hair was used in Wales in the twelfth century by inferior 
harpers, and that the chief harper was entitled to a fine of 
twenty-four pence from each minstrel who exchanged this hair- 
strung hai’p for, I presume, a better one on becoming a fully 
qualified harper.®^^ A hair-strung harp would produce a very 
buzzing sound, not at all unlike that of humble bees. Before 
the introduction of catgut and metal strings, horse-hair 


strings were probably used in all the imperfect instruments of 
eaiiy nations. In Finland the Jouhi Kantele^ an instrument in 
shape somewhat like a guitar, is mounted with three horse- 
hair strings In the curious Finnish legend of the invention 


MS. Titus, D. TI. Ilarloian, British Museum. The Breton name of the 
liarp is Ttkn. Tliis may be either a proof that the Welsh name is very old, 
or that the word Telyn came into Wales originally in the ninth or tenth 
century from Britanny. 

9.4 .< Every chief harper is to have twenty -four pence from the minstrels who 
have left off [a/, who will to leave] the hair-string harp, and who will become 
recognised minstrels and suitors ; and he is to have the share of two men 
from every gratuity they receive, either as a boon or as a nuptial gift, whether 
he be present or not, if demanded by him ; a nuptial gift is twenty-four 
pence at tlie first marriage of a female, and tliat to the bards, and he is 
entitled to the service of the minstrels as a man in authority over them”. 
A ncieni Laws and Institutes of ITafes. Anomalous Laws, c. ii , s. 29, p. 396 
(fol. cd.). 

9 16 ^x’he Fins have another KanUle, larger than the one alluded to in the text, 
and of the same form. It resembles the Balalaika of the Russians. Tliis appears 
to be the Kantele of Finnish mythology. They have also an instrument called 
a Ilarppu, a name obviously borrowed from the Swedes ; it is a kind of Dul- 
cimer, having only five strings. Herr Engel {Music of the most ancirnt Na- 
tions,) appears to confound the Kantele and Harppu together, but they are 
distinct instruments. 
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of the Kantele^ the strings are made of tlie hair of the wild 
horse of Hisii, a Finnish god.**'® 

The term Citham. by which the Irish Crut and Welsh Telyn insh an<i 

I . Welsh harps, 

have been translated, does not help us to determine whether mailed in tu© 

, , ^ Latin Vi- 

they were true harps, or even similar to each other. The word 
• originally meant a different instrument, and ultimately was 
loosely applied to stringed instruments of all kinds. The chief 
source of difficulty in Investigating the history of musical in- 
struments, is the arbitrary and loose way in which the same 
name is frequently applied to the most widely different instru- 
ments. I shall have occasion to give examples of this fruitful 
source of confusion in musical nomenclature. Some of the some instra- 
instruments called by the name of Cithara arc certainly very very 
unlike harps. M..de Coussemaker has given the figure ofi‘“P- 
what is called a Cithara^ from a manuscript of Boulogne,®'^ 
and Gerbert®^® gives one of a triangular form, from a manu- 
script of St. Blaise. These, although having the strings free 
at both sides like the harp, are very unlike that instrument ; the 
St. Blaise one is rather a kind of triangular Psalterium. In tke The British 

. , 1 Chrotta of 

Sixth century the Britons had an instrument, known to the Ro- the fifth cen- 
mans by the name of Chrotta^ which was not the instrument then 
called a harp, as is proved by a passage in a poem of the celebrated 
V enantius Fortunatus, Bishop of Poitiers at that period, in which 
he mentions several instruments as if they were especially cha- 
racteristic of certain peoples. Among these he specifies the 
harp as a barbarian, that is, a German instrument, and the 

Kakvala, Neljakymmenes Runo, 239-240, Toinen painoa, p. 281. The 
bizarre Arabic Kemangeh a guz, a kind of fiddle not unlike in appearance a 
Negro Banjo, has two horse-hair strings. In Congo the strings of a kind of 
lute are made of* elephants’ hair or of palm fibres. The round luto-liko in- 
strument, comijosed of a wooden body and horse-hair strings, of which the 
old traveller Lemaire speaks (Aes Voyages da La Maira aux Iks Cnnarias, 

Cap Verff benegal, at Gambia, Baris, 1695), was probably an imitation of the 
Arabic Ktmangeh, Captain Laing speaks of a kind of violin among the 
negroes x)f Semira, near Kuranko, The body of the instrument was a Gourd, 
witli two quadrangular sound-holes and a single horse-hair string ( Travels 
through tha Timante, etc., 1825). This instrument is like the Arabic Marraba, 
except that the body of the latter- is a flat drum. 

Op. cit, t. iii., p. 88. 

Da Cantu at Musica ^Sacra, t. ii., IM. xxv., No. 10. de Coussemaker 
also gives the figures, he. cit. 
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Irish Chroita as a British one.®'® There can be no doubt whatever 
Welsh cruji; the word Chrotia is the Irish Grut or Croi, and the Welsh 
the English Crwi^.®*® The instrument known in England in the fifteenth 
* and sixteenth centuries, under the name of Crouds or Crowd^^^ 
was, no doubt, borrowed from the Welsh, and, at least in name, 
represented the ancient British instrument. The Crowd was 
a bowed instrument, and is believed to be the violin-like in- 
strument figured among the outside orna- 
ments of Melrose Abbey, the erection of 
which was commenced in the year 13.2d.®®* 
A bowed instrument, called a Crwth, was 
still in use in Wales in the eighteenth century. 
Mr. Daines Barrington, in a letter to the 
Society of Antiquaries*' in 1770, gave a 
description of it, illustrated by an engraving. 
Fig. 63 represents this instrument.®''® Ac- 
cording to Mr. Barrington’s account, the 
Crwth had six-strings, two of which projec- 
ted beyond the finger-board, one of these 
being touched by the thumb ; the bridge was 
perfectly flat, so that all the strings were 
necessarily struck at the same time, and 
afforded a perpetual succession of chords. 
The bow resembled that of a tenor fiddle. 

919 « pco me reliqui laudes tibi reddere certent 
Kt qua quisque valet, te prece, voce sonet ; 

Itomanusque b ra, plaudat tibi barbarus harpa, 

GraecuB achilliaco, clirotta Britaniia canat". 

Ad Lupem ducem^ miscellanea lib. vii. c. viii. 
The following forms occur in the Amra Coluitn in Lebor na h-Uidhri 
(i)p. 8 and 9) nom. sing, crul, crot, cruit, 
gen. „ crote, 
dat. „ chruith, 
acc. „ chruitf 
abl, „ chruite. 

The nom. pi. forms cruti, cruilti, occur in th^ Tain Bo Chuailgne in the same 
MS., p. 56, col. 2, line 21. 

Wiclif c. 15) spells it Croude; Ben Jonson {Cynthia's Revels, 
acti., 8. 1) has Crowds', Massinger ( 7’Ae Old Law, act v„ s. 1) and Butler 
(fMtras, Part ii., cant. 2J make it eVoW. 

Life of Anthony Wood, hif Ilunself, in Ilcarne’s Can Vindiciae, 601. 

This letter will be found in the Archae' loyia, yvH, iii p. 80. The figure 
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Thte instrument was then almost extinct, there being but 
one person in the principality of Wales, John Morgan of New- 
burgh in Anglesea, who could play upon it. The Crwth de- 
scribed by Sir John Hawkins in his [listory of di/Fers 

in many respects from the one just mentioned, as will be seen 
from fig. 64, which is copied from the work just referred to. 

Accojrding to Sir John Hawkins’ account, this instrument sir j. iiaw- 
was twenty-two inches in length, and an inch and a half in of 
thickness; it had the same number of strinofs as the one de- ^**^^*' 
scribed by Daines Barrington ; the bridge is also placed in an 
oblique direction ; but one of its feet goes through one of the 
sound holes, d which are circular, and 
rests on the inside of the back of the 
body of the instrument ; the other foot, 
which is proportionably shorter, resting 
on the belly before the other sound hole. 

Four of the strings pass down the finger- 
board, and under the end-board ; but the 
fifth and sixth, which are about an inch 
longer than the others, do not pass over 
the finger-board, but are carried outside 
it about an inch, so that they could 
be freely struck through the apertures 
for the. hand, A, A, by the thumb or 
finger armed with a quill. All the strings pass under the end- 
board, as shown at B, B, and are wound up by wooden T pegs, 
c, c, or by iron pins, turned by a wrest like those of a harp. 

In the Welsh laws I have been able to find but one re-The(?rM<f 
ference to the Crud^ and that in what are called the Anomalous only onee m 
Laws. The passage, which is as follows, occurs, however, in a Laws; 

MS. of the twelfth century: “ Every chief of song whom the 
Lord shall invest with office, is to be provided by the king 
with an instrument, to wit, a harp (Telyn) to one, a Crud to 



in the text is taken from the copy in the Encyclopaedia Metropolitana^ vol. 
xxix. (Plates iii.), miscellanies, 5 I. xxi., fig. 7. M. de Coussemaker has copied 
Daines Barrington’s fi^re of the Crwth {Annal. ArchioU t. iii., p. 160), but 
unaccountably marks it “xi*jiiecle-— MS. Anglais*', 

Vol. ii. p. 237- 
INT. 
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not men- anotlier, and pipes (Pyhsu) to a third, to each according to his 
Giraidu/ usag*© ; and when they die they are to leave them to the king”.*'*® 
am reus a. gin.ffu]ar that Giraldus makes no mention of the 

being used in his own country, though he mentions that a very 
similar instrument was in use in Ireland, under the natne of Tmt' 
pa/if for the evidence given in the Lectures fully proves that one 
kind of Itmpan was a bowed instrument. It may be objected, 
that he has not mentioned the bagpipe in Ireland, although we 
know from the poem on the Fair of Carman, that it was in use 
in the elglith century, in what may be called the British or 
Welsh part of Ireland, or at all events at the beginning of the 
twelfth century, when the manuscript in which the poem is 
found was written. The bagpipe at that period was, how- 
ever, a vulgar instrument, while the Crudf like the Timpan, 
belonged to the higher classes. We can easily understand 
how he may have omitted to notice an instrument to be heard 
only among the lower classes ; but it is difficult to explain his 
omission of an instrument so ancient as the Crudy and which 
in the following centuries became one of the best known and 
most widely diffused musical instruments of England. 

Supposed 
Chrotla of a 
MS. of the 
llih cen- 
tury 





fig. 65. 


M. de Coussemaker, who has 
done so much for the medieval 
history of music, taking it for 
granted that the bowed instru- 
ment described by Daines Bar- 
rington was the same as the me- 
dieval Chroita^ applies the name to 
a three-stringed instrument copied 
from a MS. of the eleventh cen- 
tiJry, an Antiph.onarium*'^** which 
contains several other very rude 
drawings of musical instruments. 
The supposed Chroita is to be 
found at f. 104 a, and is repre- 


Ancient Laws and Znsttiuies of Wales, Anomalous Laws, c. ii., 8. xxvii., 
p.897. 

®** MS, Fonds Lat, 1,118, Bibliotliequo Nationale, Paris. Besides the Crwth 
described in the text, the Welsh, as 1 have above stated, had a kind of Rebec 
or viol with three strings, called a Crwth inthant^ which may have been the 
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sented in fig. 65 , the seat of the player being omitted, as un- 
necessary for my purpose. There is no evidence in the MS., so 
far as I could see, for calling the instrument represented a 
Chrotta. M. de Coussemaker may be right in his surmise ; but 
a comparison of the figures given above shows that the medieval 
instrument called by M. de Coussemaker a Crwt/i differed 
essentially from the modern instrument of that name. 

Jacob Grimm describes the Chrotta as a stringed instrument Ti>e Chrottn 

cj im instru^ 

of the ancient Franks,®®^ considering, no doubt, that C/iw^^a^entoftiie 
had become Old High German Rota or Rotta by the loss of cording to 
the guttural. Indeed, a codex of Venantius Fortunatus in the 
Vatican Library has Rotta for Chrotta^ in the lines above 
quoted. M. de Coussemaker is also of opinion that Chrotta 
is a German word; he says: “Although principally in i^seaiso^akesit 
among the Britons, the Croat was of Barbarian origin, and 
it took the name of Rote among the poets and romancists of 

1 ° I ^ became the 

the middle ages. Several authors have thought that the name ? 

Rote was given to the Vielle; it is an error. Rota or Rotta 
does not come from rotate^ but from Chrotta^ a German word, 
of which the sign of aspiration, c/i, was suppressed, as has been 
done in the case of many names which have had the same 
origin”.®*® Diefenbach, on the other hand, looks upon the niofenbuch 
Celtic origin of Rota as certain,®*® and consequently that all 
the German forms are borrowed; but he seems to think the 
French borrowed their Proven9al Rota^ Old French Rotei^ot, 
directly from the Celtic, but from the High German, and not 
from the Franks. If Rotta be derived from Chrotta, how does 
it happen that we have the aspirated and unaspirated forms 
in Old English and in Low So9toh ?- We find Rotta in Sir 
Trisiam and other poems, while in contemporary pieces we 
have Crowd, borrowed directly from the Celtic. The word 
Rote was carried from France to England along with the in- 
strument to which it was applied; and that that instrument 

three-Btringed instrument alluded to in the text. M. de Coussemaker says 
that the Cnoth is still in use in some parts of the British Islands ; but in .this 
he is misinformed, as the iastrument is extinct for nearly a century. 

Deutacht GrammatUc, Hi. 

Anncd. Areh^olo^iguii, t, iii. p. 151-152. Originaa Europaeatt^ 304. 

32’^ B 
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was different from the Croiod, or Welsh Crud^ is proved by 
the co-existence of the two names. 

The Rote not That the whatever may have been its origin, was neither 
or Vmferu* the ViUc or Vielle of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, nor the 
h»i p’ * Vikle of the present day, formerly called a Symphonie or Chifonie^ 
in which the cords were struck by the rotation of a wheel, nor 
yet a harp, is shown by many passages from Provcngal poets.®’*® 
The passages quoted below only tell us that the Rote was 
not the Vielle nor the Symphonie or Ciphonie ; but they do not 
give us any information as to whether the Rote was played with 
the fingers, or with a bow, or with a wlieel. The ViHe and 
Gigue were both stringed instruments, played, as we shall here- 
after see, with a bow, and must have closely resembled each 
other, as the first was the prototype of the French Violin^ and 
the other of the German GeigCf words now practically applied 
to the same instrument. So far as these passages go, the Rote 
may have been as much like the Ciphonie as the ViUe was like 
the Gigue, that is, may have been played with a wheel. There 
is no certainty that always means the same instrument; 
indeed, we know, as I will show presently, that it was applied 
to the most various instruments, and that all through the middle 
ages, as I have said above, there was a great looseness in the 
use of the names of musical instruments.®^* 
yje cithara M. dc Cousscmaker, speaking of the lyre, says: “ The Ger- 
mjmic peoples also used the lyre, but supposing that they did 
not know it before their arrival in Gaul, they made some 
modifications in it. The Abb4 Gerbert has taken from a MS. 
»30 The following passages are quoted by M. de Coussemaker 
De vi^le sot et do rote 

De gighe sot, de sypiphonie” — Roman de Brut. 

“ Et ciphones et vielles 

Rotes et harpes et muselles”.— iZoman d* A this, 

“ Rote, harpe, vielle et gigue et ciphonie’*. 

Roman de Voces. Annat. Archt'o/offutes, t. vii., pp. 241-242. 
Th6i2o/s Viete and ChifonieeiQ also separately mentioned in the Prize 
d'Alexandrit by Guillaume de Machaut. 

The Symphonia, or as it was called by the French, Ciphonie, affords an 
exoellent example of this looseness. According to the Schilte Haggiborim, it 
wa s a kind of bag- pipe like the modern Egyptian Zukkarah . St. Isidore makes 
it a drum. De Muris {Summa Musicae, IV.), makes it an organistrum or 
modern viol. Fraetorius ( Organographia, c. xi. 63) makes it a keyed instru- 
iiieut of the Clavicymhel class. 
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of* the ninth century, from St. Emeran, and from another of 
the same period from St. Blaise, two instruments which have 
the greatest analogy with the antique lyre; they are called 
‘‘Cithara Teutonica”.®*^ One of those 
instruments is shown in fig. GG, and 
is not unlike the supposed Chroita^ 
the figure of wliich has been given 
above, from the MS. 1118 in the 
Bibliotheque Nationalc, Paris. There 
is, however, a most important dis- 
tinction between them: the latter 
was played with a bow, while the 
“Cithara Teutonica”, as is clearly' 
shown in fig. 6G, was played with 
the fingers. Figure 67 is also a 
bowed instrument, and approaches 
nearer in construction to the modern Fig. 66. 

Welsh Crwili than the Chrotta of the MS. 1118. It is also 
very like the “Cithara Teutonica”, fig. GG, and shows that 
there were two sets of instruments in the middle ages very 
similar to each other, the one played 
with the fingers, the other with a bow 
The term Rote may perhaps have been 
applied to both classes. The instru- 
ment represented in fig. 67 is copied 
from M. de Coussemaker,®*® who calls 
it a Rote, It is taken from the carvings 
in stone of the great doorway of the 
cathedral of Amiens.' It rests in a 
horizontal position on the left hand of 
one of the apocalyptic figures with 
which the doorway is adorned. This is not the position in 
which it should be held to play it, but none of the nineteen 
figures of the doorway who have musical instruments are re- 
presented playing them. 

There is far more definite evidence that the term Rote was 

»« Ibid.,t.iii.,pp.82-S8. 

Amalti Arch€ologiqu€t^ t. vii., p. 242. 





Fig. 67. 
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applied to instruments played with the fingers, than there is of its 
played with applied to bowed ones. Giraud de Colen 9 on, a Pro- 

the fingers; ven 9 al poct who flourished in the twelfth century, in a sh'vente 
addressed to a jongleur to invite him to make himself skilful in 
playing instruments of music, and in everything that concerned 
his art, speaks of furnishing a Rote with seventeen strings.®^^ 
Here, as M. de Coussemaker observes, there can be no doubt 
that the poet had in view an instrument played upon with the 
bStwee"n?ho ^ Somc writcFs, among others 

of SiSlr*** Armstrong, who admit that the term Rote was applied t6 two 
distinct classes of instruments, suppose that the only difference 
between the one played with the fingers and the commoin 
harp was simply that the Rote was smaller, and that the strings 
were of metal, while those of the harp were of gut. M. de 
Coussemaker thinks there was another 
and more important difference, namely, 
that the strings, instead of being open 
at both sides, as in the harp, were 
closed on one side by a sonorous box, 
pierced with sounding holes. Some- 
times this sonorous box occupied the 
whole of the space at the back of the 
strings, as is seen in fig. 68, and some- 
times only a part.®“ 

It appears from a passage in a work 

934 ** Sonetz nota e faitz la rota 
A xvii cordas garnir”. 

MS. Bibl. Nai.f Parts, Ponds LavaUierSf No. 14 (ancient number 2701), 
fol. 135a (new paging in black ink), col. 2 top, line 21. This very interesting 
poem, commencing “ Fadet Joglar”, consists of 166 lines. Baynouard has 
quoted some lines from the commencement of it, hut has, curiously enough, 
omitted the second line. M. de Coussemaker has quoted (Annal, Arch€olog., 
t. vii., p. 248) the portion relating to the musical instruments, hut his copy is 
so incomplete that it must have been taken from a different MS. For instance, 
lie does not give the words ** Sonetz nota”, in the first of the lines above ; 
indeed, the greater part of his lines are only half lines, the remainder being 
strangely omitted. 

From a MS. of the fourteenth century, numbered 9025 in the Royal 
library of Brussels, and first published by M. de Coussemaker, Revm Anch^o* 
logique, t. vii. 249. 
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attributed to Notker Labeo, that the instrum^ent called a Rotta’^^^ German 

. . , R >m In the 

by the monks or St. Gall, in the ninth and tenth centuries, and lotu 
was a seven-stringed Psalteriiim, played with the fingers, which 
had the sounding box at the top, while the cithara had it at 
the bottom.®” In another place, however, the Psalterium, wo 
are told, had originally ten strings and the form of a delta. 

But when musicians and players had used it for their pur- 
poses, they gave it a more convenient form, added more 
strings, and gave it the barbaric name of Rotta^ and changed 
its shape from that of the mystic symbol of the Trinity.®®^ 

This passage is important, because it shows, first, that there 
was an instrument of the harp kind in the ninth and tenth 
centuries, played with the fingers, having a considerable 


w® F6ne dlu sint dnderoZin/n, undoanderoi?o7ttn iosiben sieten, unde slbene 
gelicho gevvdrbet. De octo Tonis^ in Gerbert, Scriptorea da musica, t. i. p. 9C**. 
Psalterium Rotta est genus organi, ist ein Slat orgin sangis, sp also Seitspil ist, 
das ruoret man mit Ilanden. Psalterium Rotta habet oben an buh, Cythara 
habet niden an bull". Codex Sancti Galli 261, p. 131, quoted, by P. Anselm Schu- 
biger in his Sanger Schule St. Gallens von achtenhis zwOlften Jahrhundert, p. 60. 
Father Schubiger says that in tho St, Gall MSS. the word Rota is appli^ to 
the triangle, the guitar, and bells, and gives in a foot note, as his authority, 
the passage : Rotturi factitium est sicut tintiiiabulum et clocca”. He does 
not give any reference as to where he found the passage. Can it be that the 
following passage, from the MS. of Notker’s translation of the Bible, was in 
his mind : “ Daz saltirsanch heizet nu in dutiscum Rotta a sono vocis, quod 
grammatici factitium vocanc, ut tintinabulum et clocca"? There must surely 
be some mistake in Father Schubiger’s quotation, as, notwithstanding the 
looseness of. medieval musical nomenclature, it is scarcely possible that the 
term Rotta could, at (he same time, be applied to instruments so widely diffe- 
rent. The account of the Nabla in the Irish MS. in the British Museum, 
from which a passage is quoted in Lecture xxxi. (voU ii., p. 238), agrees with 
the German accounts of the Psalterium. In this passage we are told that the 
Nabla was the Hebrew name of the Psalterium, and that the Nabla is a ten- 
stringed Crut ; that is, which is furnished with ten strings, which are played 
with ten fingers, in which the ten commandments are concentrated. It is 
down upon it the belly is placed, and it is downward it is played". 

037 it Sciendum est quod antiquum Psalterium instrumentum decacordum 
utique erat, in hac videlicet deitae litcrae figurd multipliciter mystica. 8ed 
postqukm illud symphoniaci quidam et ludicratores, ut quidam ait, ad 
suum opus traxerant, formam utique et figuram commoditati suae habilem 
fecerant et plures cordas annectentes et nomine barbarico RoUam appellantes, 
mysticam illttm Trinitatis formam transmutandif*. Notkeruf, Jn sgmbolum 
Athanani 
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number of strings; secondly, that the parent instrument was 
triangular; thirdly, that the name Eoita was believed to be 
Germanic, barbaric being always synonymous with German 
with the writers of that period ; and lastly, that nothing is said 
of its connection with Crui or Crud^ which, considering the 
traditions of the monastery of St. Gall and the intercourse still 
kept up with Ireland, even in the time of Notker Labeo, is 
worthy of notice. 

The Psalterium, so frequently mentioned in the foregoing 
pages, is an instrument of great importance in connection* with 
the discussion about the Irish harp in the Lectures, and espe- 
cially in connection with the passage quoted from Dr. 'Fergu- 
son s Essay. Like most other medieval musical instruments, 
there is considerable difficulty in determining what the Psal- 
terium was at any given time. Previous to the end of the 
eleventh century there appear to have been two forms of in- 
struments to ■which this name was given, one square or rect- 
angular,*’® and having the belly or sounding box above, as we 
have seen from the passage above quoted from a St. Gall 
codex ; and the second triangular. The former was mounted 
with ten vertical strings, and was hence called the Psalterium 
decachordon, or the Decachordon simply. According to the 
writer of the Epistle to Dardanus, and to St. Isidore, tjie 
belly or sounding box was made of wood; according to St. 
Basil and Eusebius, of brass. It was played upon with the 
fingers, and the strings were free on both sides; there is 
no reason to doubt that both hands were used, as with 
the harp. Some, however, think that the right only was used 
for playing, the instrument being held in the left hand. This 
may have been the case wLen it was used to play simple chords 

931 u Psalterium queque Ilebraice Nublion, Graeci autem Fsalteriuni« 
autem Laudntorium dieitur, De quo in quinquagesimo quarto [reefe, 
00] psalnio dicitur: ExiurffeypsalUtium, cum cithara. Kst autem cum ctiordis 
decern, aicut scriptum eat: In PsaUerio decern chordarum paallam (Psalm 
cxiiil, 9 [rec/e, 10]); forma quadrata. Psalterium itaque cum decern chordis, 
id est, cum decern verbis iegis coutritii contra omnem haeresim, quadrata per 
quatuor Evangelia potest intelligi”. Epistola ad Bardanum, loc ctf. This 
account of the Psalterium agrees very closely vrith that given in Lecture xxxi. 
(vul. ii., p. 288), from an Irish manuscript in the British Museum (flarkian, 

6260, p. 11). 
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as an accompaniment to the voice. 

Figure 69 represents a quadrila- 
teral Psalterium which king David 
is represented playing upon, in a 
beautiful miniature in a MS. said 
to belong to the ninth century, in 
the library of Boulogne.®’® 

The quadrilateral Psalterium 
was sometimes made with inwardly 
curvM sides which terminated 
above^at the narrow end, in vo- 
lutes turning inwards, and giving 
the instrument a lyre-like appearance. This seems to have the “Pmi- 
been the “ Psalterium in modum Clypei”. One of this kind, 

, . , . . * * riuTii.i” . 

having apparently twenty strings, is re- 
presented in fig. 70, after M. de Cousse- 
maker, from a MS. of the ninth cen- 
tury, in the library of Boulogne.®*® 

This instrument has some resemblance 
to one form of the ancient bronze shields 
of the Britons and Gauls. In the latter, 
however, both ends were curved, though 
not as much as in the psaltery. In ano- 
ther MS. an instrument of the same kind 
is called “ Nahulum filii Jessi”, a circum- 
stance to which I shall advert hereafter. 70. 

. From ancient times down to the twelfth century, square, qaadnitt. 

. 1 1 1 • 1 1 • nil 1 -1 ^ 

rectangular, or dcltoidal instruments *oi the harp kind appear ment* of tue 

- ° ^ . harp-kind in 

to have been very common, as may be seen from the paintings, 
sculptures, and painted vases of Pompeii,®** and medieval illu-®®“*"*'yf 

See AnnaK Archevlogiques, t. iii. p. 76. 

AnnaL Arch^ologi, t. iii. p. 85. A codez of St Blaise of the twelfth 
century contains several figures of FsalteriumB *, an explanation is appended to 
a quadrilateral one,— psalterium decachordum in modum clypei quadrat!”. 

It is probable that all quadrilateral Fsalteriums were considered to be in 
niodum clypei”. See Gerbert, op\ ctf. II. pi. 29 and 80. 

In the Museo Borbonico four-sided instrumeuta are very coniiiion ; thus 
in vol. K, Tav. izx, xxzi., vol. vii., Tav. Ixi., vol. x., Tav. vi., vil In vd t., 
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these ware minations. This four-sided Psalterium seems to have Been 
instrument of ecclesiastics, while the harp, pre- 
vious to the twefth century, was reserved for lay purposes. 
This explains why King David is always represented in manu- 
scripts from the ninth to the eleventh century playing upon 
the four-sided Psalterium, and generally upon that known as 
“ in modum clypei”, which was, perhaps, the most ancient form. 
rejSawd the twelfth century the harp replaces the Psalterium. 

nfchfirch™ change was, perhaps, brought about by the development 
SSfh “ of the religious drama, which introduced into the cliurch 
century, service the musical instruments, which until then were only 
used for lay purposes. Connected with this change it may be 
right to mention that in the manuscript 1118 in the National 
Library at Paris, already referred to, there is a figure of a re- 
markable triangular harp-like Psalterium. The resemblance 
between this triangular instrument and the harp led, M. dc 
Coussernaker thinks, to the former instrument falling into 
• desuetude, that is, to the substitution of the harp for the Psal- 

ter ium^ though the name of the latter continued to be given to 
another instrument, having, no doubt, some relationship to the 
true Psalterium^ but much more to the Nablum, 

Thehwp on The Square harp-like instrument, upon the Theca of the 
MS ?Pwi manuscript, referred to by Dr. Ferguson in his “ Disser- 

torium; tation on the Antiquity of the Harp and the Bagpipe”,®** repre- 
sents, there can be little doubt, a Psalterium. The existence 
of four-sided Lyres among the Romans, and of the four-sided 
Psalterium in the middle ages, deprives the four-sided Lyre of 
the monument of Petace, erected in the time of Aurelius, of 

Tay. xix. there is a drawing of an ancient painting found at Pompeii, repre- 
senting a genius with wings, holding in her hand a square Cithara, or rather 
Psalterium, with ten strings. The semi-colossal statue of Apollo Citerado 
Assisso in the Farnese palace has a rectangular Cithara of ten strings. Ten 
is also the number of strings in the rectangular instrument referred to in vol. 
i., Tav. xxxi. The figure of the citaristra in Tav. vi., voL x., and one seated 
upon a dolphin in Tay. yii. of the same volume, are represented with four- 
stringed lyres, while there are only three strings in the four-sided lyre, which 
a Cupid holds in the mosaic at Pompeii, ntlla casa cost detta del centaurOf 
representuig love conquering force, and which is figured in the Museo Borbo- 
nico, Toiliis Tav. Ixi. 

- See Lteturee, xxx., vol, ii., p. 226 . 
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the lignificance attached to it by Dr. Ferguson and Professor 
O’Curry.®*® That the Irish were acquainted with the Tiie Irish 

must hare 

rium IS shown by the passage in the manuscript in the British 
Museum, several times referred to. We might have expected 
this from the intercourse which existed between Ireland and 
England, Gaul and Germany, where the instrument was used. 

In the seventh and eighth centuries, and perhaps earlier, 
Glastonbury was much frequented by Irish, who were most 
likely the founders not only of Glastonbury Abbey, but of 
most ’of the other religious foundations of that part of England. 

Cormac in his Glossary calls it “ Glastonbury of the Gaedhil”. 

An Inshman known as Maidulph, founded a monastery at 
Malmesbury, of which the celebrated St. Aldhelm, who died 
in the year 709, was afterwards abbot. It was probably during 
his abbotship that he wrote his panegyric of the church built 
for nuns, cither at Glastonbury or in its immediate neighbour- 
hood, by Bugge, daughter of Centwine, king of* Wessex. In 
this valuable poem we have distinct evidence that the anti- 
phonies, psalms, responses, and hymns of the Church were 
sung with accompaniments on ten-stringed psalteriums in the 
latter half of the seventh century.®** There can be little doubt 
that if the ecclesiastical chant, and the musical instruments 

»<*l6trf.,p.230. 

Tliis poem was erroneously ascribed to Alenin and to Hhabanus Mau- 
ruB. The following are the lines referring to music and the Psalterium : 

“ Dulcibus antiphonae pulsent accentibus aures, 

Classibus et geminis psalmorum concrepet oda, 

Hymnistae crebro vox articulata resultet, 

£t celsum quatiat clamoso carmine culmen, 

Fratres concord! lauderaus voce Tonantem 
Cantibus et crebris condamet turba sororum. 

Hymnos ac psalmos et responsoria festis 
Congrua promamus subter testudine templi, 
i^salterii melos fantes modulamine crebro, 

Atque decern fidibus nitamur tendere lyram”, 

De Ba^Uica atdificata a Bugge^ apud Card, Mai classicorum auctorum e 
valicanis cod.^ t. v. In the middle ages there was chanting iti convents on 
cflnonicql days under the direction of the Cantrix or Cantorissa; and where 
there were choristers attached to the church they chanted alteriw^y with 
the sisters. The preceding passage shows that the custom ezistedllltbady In 
the seventh ceiftury. 
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used in the Church service, were not already known in Ireland, 
which is unlikely, they would have found their way in at this 
time through the connection with Glastonbury. 

Thetru Gerbert has given a figure of the second kind of Psalterium, 
PsauSum; that in the form of a triangle,***^ which differs in form very 
little from another instrument in the shape of an equilateral 
triangle, which he calls a Giihara^ and a figure of which he 
gives’^** from a manuscript of St. Blaise, of the ninth century, 
represented This instrument, which has twelve strings, was perhaps the 
representative of the Kinnor of the Hebrews, the Aivvpa 
of the Greeks, and the Cinyra or Cithara of the Romans. 
The Kinnor was the instrument regarded by the translators of 
the Bible as the harp, which David played before Saul,®*’^ and 
which the sorrowing Jews hung on the willows of Babylon. It 
was light and portable, like the corresponding Assyrian instru- 
ment of the time of Abraham. The name Kinnor is apparently 
the Kimor Phenician, and the instrument itself was one of the principal 

All impor- , , , , ^ * 

tentinstro. musical instruments of the Phenicians. The priests of the 
Phenicians; temple of the Papliian Aphrodite belonged to a tribe or family 
called the Kinyrades, the mythical ancestor of whom was a 
wonderful harper named Kinyras, from Kivvpa; he was a 
nurseling and priest of Aphrodite, king of Cyprus, and the 
was perhaps supposed founder of its ancient civilization.®*® The Kinnor 
the must have resembled the Greek Trigonon, if, indeed, it was 
ponon. prototype of that instrument. If this were so, the 

Trigonon must have found its way directly into Greece 
through the Phenician Cyprians of Kition and 'Hamath. Jose- 
phus says that the Kinyra had twelve strings, and was played 
The^ftmor with a plectium.®*® This agrees with the figures of the small 
Syrian harps Assyrian harps without a fore-pillar, represented in bas-reliefs 
in the ruins of the palace of Sennacherib, near the present 

De cantu et rnuska sacra, t. ii., pi. 24 Ibid., pi. 25, No. 10. 

I. Kings, xvi. 23. The Greek translation of the Old Testament affords 
several examples of the looseness of musical nomenclature even in ancient 
times, the word Kinnor being translated in different passages by KiBaga 
(e. g. Ps. xxiii. 2, Sept.; Joh, xxi. 12, xxx. 31) ; ^/aXr^piov (e. g. Gen., iv. 
21) ; and Mf/vpa (e. g. I. CAron., xv. 28 ; II. C/iron., v. 12; 1. Kings, 5). 

94S Pceller, Griech, Mythologk, I. 274. Atuig. Jnd., vii. 10. 
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village of Kujundschlk. These harps, which are very different 
from the Egyptian ones, are triangular, and have an inclined 
quadrangular sound-box, a slight, horizontal harmonic curve, 
and sixteen or more strings.®'*® No tuning pins can be seen, 
but there is a small row of buttons, or pegs, on the sound- 
box, probably to fasten the strings. The Epistle to Dardanus 
calls the Kinnor incorrectly a Ciiharay and says that it resembles 
in form the letter A, and has twenty-four strings.®^* The true 
Cithara is supposed to be the Hhasor^ an instrument which 
must* have had ten strings, if we may judge from the root 
word of its name dechnaviV’'*^ The Hltasor is mentioned 
along Vith the Nebel^ and the Kinnor in Psalm xcii. v. 3 ; 
and the three instruments may perhaps be looked upon as re- 
presentatives of the three classes of ancient stringed instru- 
ments of which the lyre, the cithara, and the harp may 
be considered as the types. The difference between the Difference 
ancient lyre and the Cithara has been a fertile source lyre and the 
of discussion and speculation. The ‘typical lyre had a 
tortoise-shaped sound-box and wooden arms, consisting of 
strong wooden bars. The sound-box of the Cithara was made 
of thin plates of wood, metal, or ivory, and was generally 
quadrangular, though occasionally it was also scmi-ovoid ; the 
arms were hollow, and consctpiently strengthened the reso- 
nance. M. Fetis thinks the ancient Cithara was held against 
the breast, and hence had a quadrangular base, while the lyre, 
with its tortoise-shaped body, should be held in the arms or 
between the knees. The ancient Cithara did not in any case 
correspond to the description of the instrument of that name 
in the Epistle to Dardanus, as is evident from a commentary of 

Herr Engel, who has made a special study of the musical instruments 
on the Assyrian sculpture, tliinks that they had . usually 25 or 26, 20 or 21, 

16 or 16 strings. Thi music of the most ancient nations. 

Cithara de qua in quadragesimo secundo psalmo scripturo est : ' Con- 
fitebor tibi in cithara, Deus, Deus mens,’ (Psal. xlii. 6.), propriae consuetu- 
dinis est apud Hebraeos, quae cum chordis xxir, quae in modum Delta 
litterae, sicut peritissimi tradunt, utique componitur. 

St. Augustine says however ; Non dixit in cithara decern chordarum, 
neque in hoc psalmo, ncque, si non fallor, alicubi. Legant, et considerent 
melius et otiosius filii nostri Lectores : tamen quantum mihi videor meminisse^ 
multis locis invenimus psalterium decern chordarum, citharam decern chor- 
darum nusquam mihi lectum occurrit.” Enar, in Psalmum xxxii. ver. 2. 
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St. Augustine on the thirty-second Psalm. St. Augustine maKes 
the difference between the Cithara and the Psalterium consist 
in this— that the former has the sound-box below and the latter 
above.®®* 

Blanchini®®* speaks of an oblong four-sided instrument having 
ten strings, and twanged with a quill, to which the name 
Asor or Nehel-Nassor^ is said to have been given. But, pro- 
bably, he had just as little ground for giving this name to such 
an instrument as Herr Engel had for applying the term Asor 
to an Assyrian instrument consisting of a horizontal sounding 
board, in which was fixed a harmonic pillar, from which the 
strings were stretched so as to form a series of hypotenuses to 
the right angle, formed by the pillar and the board. 

The Nahhy which our Irish authority says is the Hebrew 
name of the ten-stringed Crut^ which the Greeks called a 
Psalterium^^^ is an instrument about which there is great un- 
certainty. Like the Kinnor it was a favourite instrument of 
the Phenicians: indeed Sopater says it was a Phenician in- 
vention, and calls it the Sidonian Nahla,^^^ 

In name at least the Hebrew Nehel is the same as the Greek 
Na|3Aa (also written NajdXac), and the Latin NahUa, Nahla^ 
Nablium^ or Nahlum, In the Psalms it is certainly spoken of 
as a ten-stringed instrument,®*^ and according to many of the 

Cithara lignum illud concaviim tanquam tympanum pendente testudine 
cui ligno chordae innituntur, ut tactac resonent : non plectrum dico quo tan> 
guntqr sed lignum illud dixi concavura cui superjacent, cui quodaramodo 
incumbunt, ut ex illo cum tanguntur tremefactae et ex ilia concavitate sonum 
concipientes, magis canorae reddantur ; hoc ergo lignum cithara in inferiore 
parte habet, psalterium in superiore”. In Psalm, ^ xxxii, Enar. ii., ver. 2 j 
see also In Psalm., xlii., ver, 4 ; Ivi., ver. 9 ; Ixx. Sermo 2, ver. 22 ; cl. ver, 3, 
The position of the sounding-box in the Psaltery, and the mode of playing 
it, according to this passage, agree completely with Notker Labco’s ac- 
count of the Psalterium, and with the Irish account of the Nabla or Psal- 
terium several times referred to. 

Be tribus generibus instrumentorum musicae veteris organicae, dissertatio, 
Kornae, 1742, p. 35. 

St. Hilary also says that the Psalterium and Nablium were the same. 
From the place and period of St, Hilary, this opinion is, no doubt, of great 
value, but, as Herr Ambros has suggested (pp. cit, i. p. 206), many of the 
descriptions and figures of musical instruments in medieval MSS. are ima- 
ginary. 

xxxiii. 2 ; cxliv. 9. Athenaeus, iv., 72. 
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Fathers of the Church, it was a quadrilateral instrument like 
the Psalterium and modem Quanon. Josephus also makes it a 
stringed instrument, but having twelve strings, and played with 
the fingers.®*® Villoteau®®® concluded that it was a kind of bag- 
pipe, and that the modern Egypto-Arabic Zukharal^ figured in 
his atlas,®®® is the representative of the ancient instrument. In 
support of this view, he mentions that Nebel is several times . 
translated in the Septuagint by airicdc,®®* a skin bottle or bag, 
and refers to a passage of Athengeus, which shows that in one 
case g,t least it was a wind instrument — not a bagpipe, however, 
but a lotospipe. Ambros suggests that the Nabla was a kind of 
lute, with a bottle-like body, which would account for the 
translation of the word by a<Tfcdc. It ha‘s been suggested that 
the Nabla was the ancient Egyptian Nofre^ one of the oldest 
musical instruments known, being used as a hieroglyphic sym- 
bol in graves of the fourth dynasty, near Gizch. The Nofre was 
a kind of guitar, generally mounted with two chords, hence the ' 
name of Dichord, given to it by Clement of Alexandria ; it some- 
times had only one chord, and sometimes also as many as three. 

These guitar-like instruments were played upon with the fingers, 
and sometimes were twanged with a peculiar spatula-like plec- 
trum. It is difficult to identify the Hebrew and Egyptian in- 
struments; Herr Engel justly remarks that such a number as 
ten strings could not be placed on a Nbfrej or on any instru- 
ment resembling the modern Tamboura^ which is, probably, a considered 
true descendant of the ancient Nofre^^' instrument 

•f ^ by the 

The Greeks must have considered the Nabla a superior 
instrument, if we may judge by a passage in the Moi^dc of 
the comic writer Philemon, preserved by Athenaeus, in which 
one of the dramatis personos says ; 

Do you know Parmenon if a flute player be hero 

Or even a Nabla. But what is a Nabla ? 

Dost thou not know, blockhead ? By Jov^ I know not what tliou saylest. 

iiiibv Kiwvpa dexa xopSatg l^rippkvfi hvintTat ?rXq«rpy, ^ vdjSka 
Sudtxa ^96yyovg Ixovaa roig SaKTvKoig Antig. JuS., vii. 

Description de V EgypiCt xui* ^77 PI. cc, fig. 25. Op. dt. 201. 

Nehel certainly does frequently occur in the Bible in the sense of a 
bottle or skin bag. Iu/o6 xxxviii. 37, we have dw •'V aa the bottles of 
heaven, i.«., the clouds. See also-JerenuaA, xiii. 12, xlviii, 1*2, etc. 
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Thou knoweet not a Nabla ! Then thou knowest not what is good • 
And doubtless thou canst not play the Sambuke also.®®* 

It was also The Nahh or Nahlum was also an instrument of the elegant 
ment of tha Roman world. According to Ovid, it was played with the two 
man world; hands, and was therefore an instrument of the Psalterium class, 
and not of the lute kind.®®* The Nahlum was a strange instru- 
ment to medieval writers. St. Isidore does not mention it in his 
list of musical instruments ; indeed, the name very rarely oc- 
may hara curs in medieval works. It may have been one of the strinued 

boon used ^ 

byTuotiio; instruments which Tuotilo taught at St. Gall,*®* as we find it 
mentioned in a poem written to greet Charles the Bald on the 
occasion of his visit to Reichenau in the year 829. ^ The 
monks must have gone out to meet him with instrumental 
music, otherwise the poem would have been a meaningless 
compliment. The musicians may, it is true, not have had 
every instrument named in the poem ; but there seems no rea- 
son why the Nahla^ alone of all the instruments mentioned in 
one of the verses, should not have been one of those in actual 
instruments usc On the occasion.*®® Several figures of instruments called 
in^themid. Nalla^ NabHum, or Nahlum are found in manuscripts pre- 
cisely of this period. Thus M. do Coussemaker gives the 
figure of one from a MS. of Angers, said to be of the ninth 
century, and mentions another similar one in a MS. of the 
library of Boulogne. The Angers instrument was like a large 
D turned downwards on its straight side. The strings, twelve 
in number, were stretched between this side and a parallel bar, 
forming a kind of ornamental work, filling a small segment 

wapfTvai, Uapuhotv, avXijrpid, 'ij 
ffdjSXav riv'] 6 Sk vdfSXag tI Cffriv] 

OiK olSagj kfi^povnjrt av ; fid Ai\ ov, rt ^yg ; 

OvK olaBa va^Xap ; ovdtv ovv oi<tO' dyaObv 
y\ 6vde ffafijSvKiarpiav, — ^Lib. iv., c. 24, 

Disce etiam duplici genialia nablia palma 
Verrere conveniunt dulcibus ilia jocis. — /I. Jm., iii. 827-8. 
it ]\{^sicu^ Bicut et socii ejus, sed in omul genere fidium et fistularum prae - 
omnibus, nam et filios nobilium in loco ab abbate destinato fidibus edoeuit’*.— 
Ekehard, Jn Castbus. 

•88 Ferte nabla tibiasque 
Organnm cum cymbalis 
Flatu quidquid, ore, pulsn, 

Arte constat musica. 
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of* the arc, and making, as it were, a smaller inscribed D. 

The instruments usually called by the name of Nablum con- 
sisted generally of a sonorous triangular box, one of the angles 
of which was sometimes slightly truncated. The strings were 
.fastened to the upper face, and perpendicular to tlie base, or side 
opposite to the truncated angle. It thus corresponded to the 
instrument called in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the 
Psalterium, except that in the latter the strings were parallel to 
the base. It is very probable that the terms Nablum and Psalte- 
rzMwi.were everywhere else as well as in Ireland practically 
synonymous during the middle ages. I have already mentioned a 
fact which strongly corroborates this view, namely, the circum* 
stance recorded by M. de Coussemaker, that the instrument 
called in one maniiscript a “ Psalterium in modum clypei”, of 
which fig. 70 is a representation, is called in another manuscript 
Nabulum filii Jesse apud Ilcbneos”. In some places, and at 
certain periods, the one or the other of these terms may, no doubt, 
have been applied to some special instrument, but I do not be- 
lieve that there was any permanent distinctive use of them. 

Several instruments are mentioned in Irish manuscripts, sornc- Tnstrumentt 
times under the name ot Crut. which seem to have belonged I" . 
to the Psalterium or Nablum class. In the manuscript called 
the Book of Lismore, a nine-stringed instrument, played in the 
Cathair of Manannan^ a mythological personage connected 
with the Isle of Man, and called a as well as the eight- 

stringed instrument with which the abbot of a church of the 
Vi Cormac accompanied his lay before king Feidlimid^^^^ was 
perhaps a Nablum or Psalterium, The abbot s instrument is 
not called a Crut^ but simply an Ocht-tedach or “ eight- 
stringed”, and was probably the kind of Psalterium used by 
Irish ecclesiastics for accompanying themselves in chanting. 

The number of strings seems to indicate the use of the diatonic 
scale for church music.®®* 

O’Curry’s copy in the Library of the R. 1. A. The number of strings 
in this Manx harp is of interest in connection with Pennant’s idea that the 
Welsh harp had originally only nine strings in one row. It is needless^to 
add that bis statement, that two other rows of strings were added early in the 
fihh century, is a baseless assumption. 

Lectures, xxxii. vol. ii, p. 262. 

The expression “ Super Octavam” in the sixth Psalin has been the sub- 

INT. 33* 
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The triangular Psalterium, as we have seen, began to be called 
the JRotey even as early as the ninth century ; in the twelfth the 
four-sided one appears to have fallen into desuetude, as we do 
not find it represented in manuscripts or monuments after that 
period. From the twelfth to the sixteenth century the Trou- 
vere form of the word Psalterium^ namely, Salteire or Salthre^ 
was given to a wholly different instrument from any of those 
previously described. The Salteire is said to have been the 
same as the Arab instrument called the Santur or Santir; and 
M. Feds even thinks that Pi-Santir or little Santir^ is a cognate 
form of the originalword from whence the Greek ipaXTr^^iov is 
derived. Villoteau describes the Santir still used in Egypt^^" 
as a flat wooden box having the form of a triangle truncated at 
its summit. The strings are of wire fastened to pins fixed on 
the left side of the instrument, and are struck with a small stick 
having a knob made of ivory or horn, the convex part of the 
latter only coming into contact with the strings. 

The Salteire was however generally twanged with the fingers 
or perhaps with a quill plectrum attached to the finger. Ac- 
cording to Gerson^ the strings were of silver or electrum (a kind 
of brass), gave a high note, and required to be touched 
lightly.®^' M. de Cousse^naker mentions several figures of the 
Salteire among the stone carvings of French churches. One of 
the most valuable of those is a remarkable capital of a column 
of the church of St. George of Bocherville near Rouen, oma- 


ject of much learned speculation. The learned Spanish Jew, Rabbi Abra- 
ham ben Mioir Aben Esra, bom at Toledo about the year 1120, but who 
lived and wrote a good deal in Italy, and was consequently acquainted with 
the diatonic scale and the plain chant of the Church, considered that the 
expression in question implied a knowledge of the diatonic system. The 
Rabbi Salomon ben Isaac Jarclii, better known as Rashi, born about the 
year 1040 at Troyes, where he died in the year 1104, after having been head 
of the Jewish school for a long period, considered that it referred simply to 
an accompaniment on an eight-stringed instrument. When we consider the 
objective character of Rashi’s writings, as compared to the more subjective 
stamp of mind of Aben Esra, and the plaee where he lived, I am disposed to 
think that such an eight-stringed instrument was in use in western Europe. 

Description de VEgypte, t. xiii. 

“Habet insuper chordulas vel argenteas, ve ex electro, quasi tinnientes 
leviusquo tangendas”.— O/Jsra omnia^ t. iii. p. 627. 
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nientcd with figures in relief, which show not only the instru- 
ments in use in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, but also their 
combination as a regular orchestra.®^* The seventh figure in the 
group has a six-stringed Salteire of the kind above described. 
A Salteire on a slab of the cathedral of St. Omcr, of the twelfth 
century, has twelve strings ; another but somewhat different one 
on the great doorway of the cathedral of Amiens, which is of 
the twelfth century, has pins for from twelve to fifteen strings, 
the latter not being represented. In this instrument the triangle 
has sllglitly curved sides, the angles of the base are slightly 
truncated, and it has four sounding holes, three small circular 
ones, hud a central trefoil-shaped one. Fig. 71 represents a 



Fig. 71. 


Salteire of this class and having a con- 
siderable number of strings. It is taken 
from M. de Coussemaker’s copy from a 
MS. of the fourteenth century in the library 
of Boulogne. In other examples of the 
same century the number of strings seems 
to have been fifteen. In the fourteenth cen- 
tury some of the Salteires represented in 
monuments deviated considerably from the 


original truncated form ; the latter also continued in use. 


The Santir is closely connected with another important in- The Qucmoni 


strument, the Quanon, the original of the troubadour Canon^ 


the English Dulcimer^ and the German Ilachbreity which in turn 
gave rise to the Clavicimbalo or Clavecin, and ultimately to the 
Pianoforte. The Canon^ which appears to have been intro- 
duced into Europe together with the Salteire at the time of the 
Crusades, is represented in the celebrated frescoes of Andrea 
Orcagna, the “ Trionfo della Morte”, in the Campo Santo, at 
Pisa, and in his Coronation of the Blessed Virgin, in the Na- 
tional Gallery, London. The oriental Quanon consists of a 
low four-sided sounding-box having two sounding holes, a 
large round* one and a small rhombic one, and mounted with 


twenty-five sets of three strings, or in all seventy-five ; each 


A plate representing this capital is given in Didron’s Annales Arch€olo^ 
giquesy t. vi. p. 814; it is also admirably illustrated in Lacroix and Seret’s 
Lt Moym Age et la Renaissance* 


33*b 
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nnmbor of set of threc strinss beinsf tuned to the same note. This tri- 
■the (imnon. chord arrangement is well shown in Orcagna s picture. 

The number of strings in the European varieties of the 
Canon seems to have varied considerably. In the one in the 
lady’s hand in Orcagna’s fresco, there are twenty four ; in his 
Coronation of the Blessed Virgin, the instrument is deltoidal, 
and has seventeen treble strings, only two of which arc shown in 
the last set. The Canon suspended to the neck of St. Ranicri, 
as he is represented while still findinghappiness in a gay worldly 
life in the upper pictures representing his life, erroneously at- 
tributed to Simone Memmi, and which are also in the Campo 
Santo of Pisa, has thirty-three strings. The saint plays, as in 
Orcagna’s figures, with both hands. In the picture represent- 
ing thq death of St. Ranicri, painted by Antonio Veneziano, a 
sitting monk plays a small variety of Canon^ having twenty- 
four sets of four strings. 

Transforraa- The introduction of the Canon and the transformation of it 
?ctrc“ SalteirCy or Psaltery, into the scries of successively 

modified instruments which were in use in Italy, France, etc., 
in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, under 
the name of Clavicimbalo, Clavicordo, Harpicordo, or Harpsi- 
chord, Spinetta, Buonaccordo, Virginal, etc., and which ulti- 
Tho saiteire matclv led to the Pianoforte, did not render the old Psaltery, 

or Sanlrie •' . r< • *111 t 

still in use or, RS Chauccr calls it, the Sautrie, entirely obsolete. It must 

in ihe 17 th * . . , 

century. ‘ havc been in use in the middle of the seventeenth century, as 
Father Kircher gives a figure of it in his Musurgia, published 
in 1650 , and says that, if played by a skilled person, it is not 
inferior to any instrument. In Kircher’s time it had threc 
rows of strings, and a compass of between three and four 
octaves. The strings were double, treble, and in large instru- 
ments even quadruple. The musician Giovanni Maria Canari 
in Rome had a psaltery with one hundred and forty-eight 
strings. The mode of notation was similar to the tablature of 
the lute ; the strings to be struck were indicated by letters 
placed on three lines, which represented the three rows of 
strings of the instrument, thc^ rhythmical movement being in- 
dicated by special signs placed over them, 

The old English Dulcimer was triangular, and had about fifty 
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wire strings, wliich passed over two bridges at each end; thejn^euuicu 
longest strings, which were doubled, were about a yard long, namrett. 
the shorter about half that length. When played it was placed 
on a table or stand before the performer, who struck the strings 
with a little iron rod held in each hand. A Dulcimer of this 
kind, having iron or steel strings, was to bo seen in Ireland 
down to within the last few years. The Ilachhrelt or Cimhaly 
or as it was called by the Italians, the Sallerio tedescOy did 
not differ very much from the Dulcimer. According to Herr 
EngM, it is a trapeziform or square box, about four feet long 
and eighteen inches broad, forming the sound-body ; at the 
right and left are fixed iron screws for tuning ; the strings are 
of wire, two or three of which are tuned in unison for each 
note, the entire compass being about three octaves. It is 
played with little sticks having small oval knobs at each end, 
one side of which is covered with soft leather or felt for the 
piano passages.®^^ The strings of the Santir are of wire, like 
those of the Dulcimer and Hackhreti; but those of the Quanon 
are of lambs’ gut, and arc twanged with two small plectra, one 
being attached to the fore finger of each hand.^^* 

Mr. G. Farquhar Graham^^*^ states that the Quanon or Canon Mr. f. ora- 
was brought into Europe from the east by the Crusaders under ment that 

1 ^ nm ^ m t the Qiwnan 

the name oi lympanon or Tympanum. It consisted, according to into 
him, of a triangular sound-box mounted with a great number oft^^”*- 
wires, some of which were tuned in unison for each note. The 
strings were struck by two light flexible rods having a knob at 
one end. I do not know upon what authority Mr. Graham must-be a 
makes this statement ; but whatever his authority may be, 1 
think there must be some mistake, as the Irish applied the term 
Timpan to a bowed instrument at least as early as the first Cru- 
sade, and before the influence of the latter could have possibly 
penetrated into Ii eland. Neither the SalteirCy the Canony 
Demi-Cahony or Mi-CanoUy or other stringed instrument in- 
cluded under the general term Moraches in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, could be played with a bow. 

Engel, Op. cU. Ibid. 

Introduction to the Songs of Ireland wUhout Words : for the Pinaoforte. 

By J, T. Turenne, edited by Erancis Bobinaon, Mub. Doc Dublin, Bussell. 
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The oldest The oldest figure of a true harp which I have seen is that 

figure of the ® 

represented in fig. 72 after Gerhert, from a MS. of St. Blaise, 
considered to be of the ninth cen- 
tuiy. It is called in the manu- 
script a “Citliara Anglica”. I 
have- already given a figure of an 
instrument from a manuscript of 
the same period from St. Emcran, 
which is called a “ Cithara Teu- 
tonica”. Tlie latter, as we have 
secii, was a kind ofi2o^^,and very 
different from the true harp, and 
yet these two instruments, so dif- 
ferent in many respects, are called 
by the same name Cithara. In so 
obscure and important a question, 
it is very hazardous to draw conclusions from isolated facts : 
nevertheless it is worthy of notice that in the ninth century 
the true harp was so much used in England and so little used 
in Germany and the rest of the north and west of Europe, that 
it could be described in opposition to the Rote as a British in- 
’ strument. Here the question naturally suggests itself, by what 

name was the instrument called in the manuseript “ Cithara 
Teutonica”, known in Germany; and was the Cithara An- 
glica” called by the Saxons Ilarpay and if so, how was it 
The modern Called by the Welsh, Scotch, and Irish? So far as I can make 
the out, there is no evidence that the instrument we now call a 
Islands, harp was in use at all in Germany in the ninth century. In- 
deed, so far as there is any certain evidence at all on the sub- 
ject, the precise form of instrument now called a harp seems 
and was a to have originated in the British Islands. That this form was 

modlflCHtion • /> i • rr • i i 

ot the 2 ’r<- only a modification oi the ancient Triqonon, must be evident 

gouon, •' • 1 • 1 1 r. ^ 

to an unbiassed mind who compares figure 72 with figure 62. 
It is not, however, equally manifest how the Trigonoriy with a • 
fore-pillar, became so common in these countries as to be trans- 
’ formed into a new musical instrument, which became the fa- 
vourite one of most .northern nations, and the special national 
instrument of Ireland. M. de Coussemaker tells us that the 
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English harps of the twelfth century are distinguished by a 
character of simplicity and elegance which is not found in the 
contemporaneous French harps. This superiority he attributes 
to the favour and vogue which harps enjoyed among the higher 
classes of society. It should be observed, however, that he 
makes no distinction between England and Wales, Scotland 
and Ireland, and that his evidence seems to apply chiefly to the 
latter. Judging by the figure of the harp in the St. Blaise 
manuscript, the observation of M. de Coussemaker as to the 
elegance of the harps of the British Islands in the twelfth 
century seems equally applicable to those of the ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh centuries. 

Although we possess no illustrations of the Irish harps of The Crut 
the ninth century, except the unsatisfactory and very rude one harp, 
sculptured on the monumental cross ofUllard, and figured by 
Dr. Ferguson in his Essay, yet one can scarcely resist the 
conclusion which forces itself on the mind in reading over the 
leferenccs to the Crut scattered through Irish manuscripts, 
that that instrument was a true harp, played upon with the insu 
fingers, and without a plectrum. From the eighth to the four- visited other 

1 11 *11 T • 1 T • 1 countries 

teenth century, and perhaps at a still earlier period, Irish 
players appear to have wandered about the north of Europe, t^ry; 
and to have extended their steps even as far south as Italy.^^® 

Perhaps it was to this intercourse that the notable improve- improve- 

^ ^ ^ merit of 

ment in the French harps which took place in the thirteenth french 

, ^ . harps, ana 

century was due. This, at all events, was the period of Dante, 
who says, according to Vincenzio Gallilci®^^ that the harp 

visits. ■ 

Tegner, in his beautiful Frithiof Saga, has taken advantage of the inter- 
course of the Irish and Scotch with the Norsemen to introduce a Gaedhclic 
bard (many of whom, as is well known, were Irishmen) along with a Norse 
one at the court of the Orkney King Angantyr. ^ 

A chief of Morven’s bards of old 
Then 'gan his harp essay; 

In Gaelic numbers darkly trolled 
The wild heroic lay. 

He ceased, when straight the chords along 
A Norrhsene finger flies, 

Thorsten's exploits its customed song, 

And this obtained the prize. 

Discorso della musica antica et moderna. YiOTQnze, 1581 . 
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introduced into Italy frora Ireland. Doni, a learned Florentine 
writer on music of the seventeenth century, is of opinion that 
the harp is a modified Trigonon or Sambucus^m^^ consequently, 
that it was well known in Italy at some previous period, but 
having fallen into desuetude there, while it became the fa- 
vourite instruiiKint of the Irish, it was introduced through Irish 
harpers.®^® The hai'p on the Apuleian vase represented in fig. 
62 proves that Doni was right. The evidence of the introduc- 
tion into Italy of the harp in its modern form, which seems 
to be generally admitted, is, 1 think, conclusive, that this mo- 
dern form originated in the British Islands, and was especially 
used by the Irish. 

Numberof Tlio carly European harps had not many strings. It is true, 
early harps, haips represented on monuments or in illuminations are gene- 
rally mere conventional instruments. Thus, while the harp 
on a map of Ireland of the year 1567, published in the se- 
cond volume of the State* Papers, has only eight strings, one 
on the reliquary called the Fiacail FhadraicOy or Patrick’s 
Tooth”, more than two centuries older (about the year 1370), 
has about thirty. Guillaume de Machaut, a poet of the four- 
teenth century, assigns twenty-five strings to the harp he de- 
scribes in his Dictminaire de la Harpe, Glarcanus, in his 
JJodecachordoTij published in 1547, gives the number of strings 
in the common harp of his time as twenty-four; while, a few 
years later, harps with no less thaii fifty eight strings were in use. 
These seem to have been the harps introduced from Ireland. 

2. Stringed Instruments played with a bow. 

Bowed instruments are generally believed to be of eastern 
origin, and those writers who take for granted that Europe, 
during the inctamorphism which took pla6e in the ideas and 
^ habits of mankind under the joint action of Christianity and 
the conquest of the Koman Empire by the barbarians, dozed in 
Opinion tiiafc an intellectual night, and only awoke at the first crusade, place 
slrumonta the first introduction into Europe of such instruments in the 
turopo at eleventh century. The Abbe G^rbert has given from a MS. 

the cnisaiies 
shown not to 
1)6 cori 6Ct * 

’ Lyra barberina AM<I>1X0P02, accedunt ^usdm opera, etc. Florentiae, 
1763, vol. i. p. 20. 
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supposed to be of the eiglitb century, a figure of a bowed in- 
strument somewhat like a mandoline in form, and mounted with 
one string passing over a bridge placed between two sounding 
holes, which proves that European music is not indebted to 
the crusades for the introduction of the prototype of the best 
of our orchestral instruments, the fiddle. An instrument 
the latter name is also mentioned in the poem on the Fair 
Carman^ as having been in use at that place. The last re- 
corded fair of Carman was in A.I). 718 ;*so that if the statement 5 • 

weiKJ correct, it would carry back the use of the fiddle in 
Ireland to even a more remote period than the monochord 
bowtfd instrument of the Abb4 Gerberfs manuscript. But 
even if we assign no higher antiquity to the facts contained 
in a manuscript than that of the year in which the MS. was 
written, the poem- on the Fair of Carman would still cany us 
back to the first half of the twelfth century. It is barely 
possible that two stringed instruments, the Timpan and the 
fiddle, should have found their way in the course of forty 
or fifty years from the East into the farthest corner of 
Western Europe, and to a country which took no part in the 
first crusade. But no one will think it probable ; especially 
when it is remembered that these two instruments were not 
known b-y oriental names. The balance of evidence, not- are of Arabic 
withstanding what has just been said, is however in favour of 
an Arabic origin of the earliest European bowed instruments. , 

From the Arabs they could have come into Europe either 
through the Byzantine empire by means of the Italians, or 
directly from the Arabs of Spain. There is no evidence, so not in u&e 
far as I know, that bowed instruments were in use in Western eighth cen- 
Europe before t^e beginning of the eighth century, certainly 
not before the seventh. The Moslem power was fully estab- Spain in 
lished in Spain in 713, and an independent western caliphate Sffi’and 
was set up under Abdalrahman II. in 75(5. For nearly three tSies^cen- 
centuries, while the Ommiadan dynasty thus established ^nikn^wr 
governed the Moslems of' the west, Spain became a centre of ^^'**** 
all the arts and knowledge of the time. During the reign of intercourse 
Abdalrahman III., of his son, Abul Abbas al Hakem II., 
considerable intercourse and friendship existed between th^ ciSetiani?^ 
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caliphate of Cordova and the Spanish Christian kingdoms of 
Leon and Navarre, as well as with Provenqe, where the poetry 
and music of the Troubadours were just beginning to flourish. 
In fact Abdalrahman combined his arms with those of Garcia, 
king of Navarre, to put the nephew of the latter, Sancho L, on 
the throne of Leon. Learned men from various countries 
crowded to Cordova, and the Jews, who found a real home 
under the Spanish Ommiadan princes, were especially active 
in spreading the arts and knowledge of the Spanish schools 
throughout Europe. Abul Abbas maintained agents in "the 
East and in diflerent parts of Europe, chiefly Jews, to pur- 
chase books for his library, the catalogue of which he made 
himself ; and so extensive was this library, that the catalogue 
in its unfinished state is reported by a contemporary writer, 
Ebn Hayan, to have filled forty-four volumes of fifty pages 
each. This prince, like ‘his father, was a poet, and a book of 
his poems, called Kiteb al Agani, is said to have had the airs, 
which he also composed, written out in some kind of musical 
Musical In- notation. The musical instruments of the East, as well as 
tficTK ta^^those of Egypt, were no doubt known to so musically en- 
dowed a people as the Spanish Arabs, and among them 
bowed instruments, which the Eastern Arabs appear to have 
The Jogiare been thc first to make use of. From the Spanish Arabs there 
of bow from can be little doubt the Jofflars or Jongleurs, who sang the 

Spanish „ , ^ ^ P , . p , , ” 

Arabs. ^ songs 01 the Iroubadours, learned the use oi the bow. 
TheRebabor The monochoi’d bowed instrument above mentioned was 
’ probably thc same as thc instrument afterwards known as the 
Rebec, Rehehe, Ruhebe, etc. This instrument, which was 
mounted with two chords and afterwards with three, was one 
of the special instruments with which the minstrels accom- 
panied thc songs and tales of the Trouvh’cs, and is^aid to still 
tigea In Bri- survivc in Britanny, where, according to M. de la Villemarque, 
tanny, itinerant Barz or bard to accompany 

his songs.'^^® The Rebec is obviously the Arabic Rebab used 
by the Moorish poets, singers, and improvisatores, from whom 
the Joglafs or Jongleurs of Proven9e must have learned its 
use, and then spread it through the rest of Western Europe. 

Barxas, Breiz, I., p. xxxix. 
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Tlie name Rebec docs not occur in Irish manuscripts, but them ireJand, 
three-stringed Timpan^ which Ferji^ son of JEogabhal^ played 
upon, according to the ancient legend of luhar Mic Aingis^ 
or the Yew Tree of Mac may have been one. The 

Crwth trithant or three-stringed Crwih^ spoken of by some 
Welsh writers, was also, perhaps, a Rebec, or one of the 
modified forms of it made in imitation of the old popular 
instruments played with the fingers, the Crwth or Rote. It is 
interesting to find in Ireland, Wales, and Britanny a three- 
stringed bowed instrument, and that in one of them it Still 
bears a modified Arabic name. The Spanish rustic instru- 
ment balled a Rebeb is probably a descendant of the original 
Moorish instrument. 

As soon as musicians became acquainted with the bow. Existing in- 
they naturally endeavoured to apply it to such stringed to 
instruments as could be played with it, or which could be 
readily adapted to this purpose. This explains why the 
same name is indilferently applied to an instrument played 
with the fmffcrs or with a bow. Indeed, the same instru- The aamo 

~ ’ , kind of in* 

ment, or at least slightly modified forms of the same instru- 
ment,®®‘ appear to have been sometimes played with the 
fingers, with a plectrum or quill, or with a bow. A Spanish poet, tow. 
who wrote about the year 1350, the arch-priest of Hita, Juan 
Ruiz, in enumerating the instruments which the Joglars used, 
speaks of a Vihuela de Penola and a Vihuela de arco, that is, 
of a violin touched with a quill or plectrum, and of another 
played with a»bow.®®* He also speaks of two kinds of RabSs 
or Rebecs, one of which he calls gritador or screeching, and 
the other Moorish. Perhaps these were played like the two 
Vihuelas, one with a quill, giving a sharp hissing sound, and ^ 
the other or Moorish one with a bow like a fiddle. I have 
already shown that there were also two kinds of Rotes, one 
of which was a bowed instrument. 

Lectures, xxxii. yol. ii,, p. 269. 

. . . Chaflcun de aus selons Taccort 
De son instrument sans descort > 

Violo, guiteme, cytole 
De dois, de pmm, et de Varchet. 

El Rab^ gritador con la su alta nota ; 

Cab’ el «/ garavi taniendO la sua nota. 
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The Spanish Vihuela above mentioned was the Provencal 

vme) Viula, Viola^ and French ViUe or Vielle^ which was called 
in Latin documents Vidula^ Viiula^ Fitola^ and Phiala, The 
latter is evidently derived from. Vihle; the others are prob- 
ably forms of the original name from which all the Eomance 
and Teutonic names are derived, fn Northern France the 
instrument we are discussing appears to have been indif- 
ferently called Vielle or Viele and Viole. The latter is almost 
modern the Troubadour or Provencal name. Afterwards the latter 
name was exclusively used, and ultimately passed into the 
modern form Violin^ while the name Vide was given to a 
totally ditrerent instrument, the Organidrum or Si^mphoma^ 
whence the French Chifonie. This is the modern Fm/, in 
which the music is produced by the rotation of a wheel. 

T«mtonic The Teutonic names for the Vide were : Anglo-Saxon, 

iiamoa for . . ^ 

the YWe; FitlieU; Old English, Fidel Old High German, Fidula^ as 
in Ottfried’s Krid; Middle High German, Videle^ and also 

origin of according to Die'<f, Viqele. The Irish Fidil is related to the 

Irish Fidil \ ^ 

Teutonic forms and not to the Komance ones, from which 
we may conclude that the original instrument was introduced 
into Ireland through the Anglo-Saxons, and not through the 
Normans, and consefj[uently before the first crusade. 

Form of Up to the clcvcntli century the Vide, and indeed all 

VWe up to ^ . 1 >• 

cenuTry- instruments, consisted of a more or less conical body, 

resembling somewhat a modern mandoline in shape. It had 
. usually five strings. Drawings of instruments perfectly similar 


El Sallerio con cllos mas alta que la mota 
La Vihuela de penola con aquellos aqui sota ; 

Medio cano et Uarpa, con el Rabe morisco 
Entre ellos alcgranza al Galope Francisco 
La Rota dis con ellos mas alta que un risco, 

Con ella el Tarbote sin 6sta no vale unprisco. 

La Vihuela de arco fase dulzes bayladas, 

Adormiendo alas veses, muy alto a las vegadas, 

Voces dulces, sabrosas, claras et bien puntadas 
A las gentes alegra todas tiene pagadas. 

Bistpria de la mustca espanola desde la venida de los Fenicios 
hasta al anode 1850, por Mariano Soriano Fuentes. 
Chaucer, The Prologue. The English Bible of 1661 has Fyddell (2 
Kyngen, c. vi.) 
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to’the Vihle are, however, found with three and even with six 

... , and 

strings. But at this period one kind of the Roie^ the 
the Behec^ and. Gigue were so like one another, that perhaps 
the only distinction between them was in the number of 
strings, which were generally two in the Gigue, three in the 
Rehec, five in the Viele, and six in the Rote.^^^ Even at a later 
period, when the Viele began to assume more or less the shape 
of the modern Violin, the names Rote, Yiele, and Rehec seem 
to have been regarded as synonymous by several writers.'^'*'' 

Aftej the eleventh century the Viele became oval, the neck 
was made separate from the body, and the whole instrument ^I'oseinspu- 
began* gradifally to assume the appearance of the modern 
violin. The Rote seems to have remained unchanged, until 
it began to become obsolete in the fourteenth century. . 

The Rehec also underwent a change somcwliat like the 
Vihle, its form in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
being not unlike a rustic fiddle. The body was usually tra- 
pezoidal and truncated, and not oval as in the violin. 

Besides tile Rote, the Viele, and the Rehec, there was aTh^otgue; 
fourth bowed instrument in great repute in the middle ages, 
the Giga or Gigue mentioned above. Like all other bowed 
instruments, the Giga had a more or less ellipsoidal form, the 
neck being formed by an elongation of the body, which was 
also bulged at the sides. The table or face was pierced with 
two sound holes, between which came the bridge. The number 
of strings in the older instruments was two, but afterwards 
generally three, which were attached to a cordier as in the 
Vihle. In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the neck 

I need scarcely remark that the number of strings in any of these in- 
struments varied very considerably, though it was generally as given in the 
text Hieronymus de Moravia gives the number in the Rebec in his time 
(thirteenth century) as two : Est autem rubeba musicum instrumentum, 
habens solum diias chordas, sono a se <Ji8tante per diapente, quod quidem et 
sicut viclla area tangitur”.— iVaf. Par., Ponds Sotbonnei No. 1817, 
quoted by Arabros, op. cit. p. 239. 

M. de Coussemaker swr Eucbald) cites the following notp to the 

Planctus Naturae of Alain of Lille in a MS. of the thirteenth century; 

“ Lira est quoddam genus citharae vel fitola, alioquin do lioet. Hoc instru- 
mentum est multum vulgare”. , In a vocabulary of the year 14:19 occurs ; 

Bott. Rubeba est parva Eigella (Ambros, op. cit., ii. 29). 
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of the Vi^le was distinct from the body, as has been poinfed 
out above, while the neck of the Gigue continued to be formed 
by a prolongation of the body. Sometimes the outline of the 
instrument approached very close to that of the* ViUe^ as in 
fig. 73, which represents a Gigue of the thirteenth century 
sculptured on the doorway of the cathedral of Amiens.®®® 
The German name of this instrument is Geige^ and is 
still in use as the generic name of fiddle-like instru- 
origjn^of ments. M. dc Coussemaker thinks the Jlomance Giga 
and the French Gigue are jderived from the German 
name ; and in support of this view he cites a passage 
of the Romance of Cleomades by the Trouvere 
Adenes, in which the poet speaks of GlguSours 
d^Allemagne. Some German lexicographers derive 
Geige from the Old Norse geiga^ to tremble, or from 
gigel^ to giggle. No trace of the word can, however, 
be found in Middle High German before about the 
year 1200, that is long after the instrument called a Giga was 
known in the Romance countries. Diez not only assumes the 
German origin of the word, but he derives the F rench Gigot^ 
a leg of mutton, from the name of the instrument, which it 
resembled, and also the Spanish Gigote, mincc'raeat (hashed 
mutton !). The converse of all this is much more rational and 
in accordance with facts. The Gigue found its way into 
Germany towards the end of the twelfth century, and there 
continuing in use and remaining unchanged in form to the end 
of the sixteenth century,®®’ while after the thirteenth century 
it gradually became obsolete in the R,omance countries,it was 
carried back to France by German musicians, who in^the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries wandered in considerable 
numbers into France, and thus it became known as a German 
instrument. 

The Viele was the favourite instrument in the twelfth and 

First given by M. de Coussemaker ; Annul Arch^ol, volume 7, p. 828. 

987 instruments called Gdgen in the sixteenth century by Agricola in 
his Musica InstrumnlaUa, are of the'same form as the true GigueSf except that 
they have the voluted heads to the necks which are sometimes to be*found on 
the bowed instruments of the fourteenth century. 
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tkirteenth centuries witk which the Joglars and minstrels 
companied the lays of the Troubadours andTrouv^res.®®^ Itstiument; 
is also frequently mentioned along with the harp for this 
purpose.®®® Dance tunes were also played upon the 
It must have occupied a similar rank in Germany, as we have 
even a knightly fiddler accompanying his song on the fiddle 
in the Niebelunffen Lay.®®^ Women played the fiddle as well a was played 

. IT* 1 1*^ women 

as men; indeed it was eonsidercd as the special instrument of®* veil as by 

. ^ ^ men. 

women. In the Reimchronicle of Ottokar, we are told that 
the beautiful Agnes, the mistress of Wenzel II., of Bohemia, 
could “ fiddle and sing”. 

Of* the four bowed instruments used in the middle ages, Bowed in- 
which we have been considering in the foregoing pages, 

Rotey VikUy RebeCy and Gigue, the only one mentioned by 
name in Irish manuscripts, so far as I know, is the Vible, 
which, as I have said, is mentioned in the poem on the Fair of 
Carman in the form Fidil, The instrument called by this i’l® or 
nainfe was evidently a rustic instrument used by the peasants 
probably for dancing only, and is nowhere mentioned in con- 

088 Guillaume de St. Pair, speaking in his Chronique de VAhbaye du Mont 
St, MiM, of a procession visiting that place, says ; 

“ Cil jouglcor la ou il vunt 
Tout lor ViUes traites unt 
Lais et sonnez vunt viellant”. 

989 « Quand les tables ostees furent 
. Cil jougleour en pies s’esturent 
V S’ont Ftc/es et Harpes prises 
Cannons et sons, vers et reprises 
Et de gestes cante nous onP*. 

Hugues de Mery, Tounmemmt do fAntickmU 
^ 990 « E’ls joglar, que son el palais 

Violons descortz e sons e lais 
E dansas et cansonz de geste”— iceman de Jaufre, 

As Volkfir is about to depart from Bechelare, he fiddles and sings for 
Gotelindo; 

“ Volk^r der snelle mit sther videlen dan 
Eom gezogqnliohe fur Gbtclinde stan 
Er videlt siieze doene ir siniu liet ; 

Bamite nam er urloup, do er von BBchelarert scieft ^ 

xxvii. Avent. 

In another place (xxix. Avent.) Volker’s Videlbogen or fiddle bow is 
spoken of. * 
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nection with the music of the nobility. On the contraiy, we 
are expressly told that kings had three kinds of music, namely, 
that of the Cruit^ that of the Timpan^ and the Dord.^^^ The 
latter was a kind of martial hymn or paean. Although the 
Gigue is not mentioned in Irish manuscripts, it has left behind 
it indisputable evidence of its former existence in Ireland in 
the name of a dance, the jig, which, though formerly known in 
other countries, and the peculiar times or rhythms of the tunes 
for which have been extensively used by composers of instru- 
mental music in the way of “ scherzi capricciosi”, is now aljmost 
characteristic of the Irish peasantry, 
thu Timpan ; 7'impan^ thc name of the second, and by far more impor- 
tant of the bowed instruments mentioned in Irish manuscripts, 
does not suggest the slightest relationship with any of the 
continental medieval bowed instruments. It is a puzzle how 
a stringed instrument could have received a name which I 
have above shown to have always meant a drum or tambou- 
rine. Nowhere do we find a description of it ; our only means 
for determining what manner of instrument it was, is by induc- 
tion from the vague and scattered notices which occiirin poems, 
prose tales, and in thc laws. O’Curry has brought together 
all those fragments in thc Lectures, and almost everything I 
could say in addition, I have been obliged to say incidentally 
in discussing thc history of' the harp in Ireland, with which that 
of the Tlmpan is almost inseparably interwoven. In this 
place it only remains to draw conclusions as to what the 
Timpan was. Thc passage quoted by O’Curry from the Laws 
in Lecture xxxvi.^^^ establishes beyond doubt that thc name 
Timpan was certainly given to a bowed instrument. This 
does not preclude thc name being also applied to an instru- 
ment played with the fingers, as was the case with the Rote 
two kinds of and the ViUe. Now this is thc conclusion to which a 
careful consideration of all the evidence on the matter has 
led me. Were the two instruments called by the name 
Timpan, like the two kinds of Rote or like thf t^o 
kinds oWiklef One or more of the strings of the Timpan 

MS. Booh of Ballymote, K.I.A. Ante, p. ccccxc. 

Vol ii., p. 363. 
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played with a bow were touched by the finger-nail, o^one^p^ayed 
by a quill plectrum; the instrument must therefore havejjj^j^^® 
somewhat resembled the Welsh Crwt\ which belonged to the 
type of the Rote rather than to that of the Vihle. The presence «n«er naii. 
of a string or strings fastened outside the finger-board as in 
the Welsh Crwth^ was not peculiar to the Rote, but existed in 
some, if not in all the older forms of the ViUe» This outside * 
string was the Bourdon of Hieronymus de Moravia, who 
gives the different modes of tuning those instruments. These 
modes of tuning seem to indicate different kinds of instru- 
ments; indeed M. de Coussemaker thinks that under the term 
Viellesf^^ Hieronymus de Moravia included the Rote — that 
the term was in fact a generic name for all bowed instruments, 
a view which coincides with what I have said above, that up 
to the eleventh century the bowed instruments in use in Europe 
did not essentially differ from each other. It is therefore im- not possible 
possible to say whether the Timpan was a Rote or a Vihle, the 
but there can be little doubt that the instruments included a or a 
under tliis name in Irish documents were practically the same 
as the instruments of the same class in use in the West of 
Europe in the eleventh century, and that in the absence of nmpan and 

. F PI PI 11 Welsh Crwlh 

positive prooi to the contrary, we may sately assume that the 
Irish Timpan and the Welsh Crwth or Crud of the time of continent. 
Giraldus Cambrensis were borrowed from the neighbouring 
continental nations. 

Wind Instruments , can be no doubt that pneumatic 
or wind organs were known at a much earlier period than is 
usually supposed. St. Augustine, who lived in the fourth cen- 
tury, distinctly alludes to organs supplied with air by bel- 
lows.*”® The sculptured representation of two such instru- 
ments forming part of the bas-relief on the base of the obelisk 
erected under Theodosius in the place now called Almeidan 
at Constantinople, fully confirms the words of St. Augustine. 

The discovery at Arles, in the south of France, of two antique 
sarcophagi of the sixth or seventh century having sculptured 

**^ << Quoiiiam autem seoundam philosojdmm in paucioribus via magna, 
ideo primo de postea de dicemus”.--Jkf 5. ci^.i c. 18. 

**• In Padlnmji M. rep. 9 ; and cl. ver. 4. 

INT. 
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upon them pneumatic organs, proves the introduction *of 
wind organs into western Europe long before the period of 
Pepin. We may now consequently admit, without being 
open to the objection which could be made,, before the 
antiquity of the pneumatic organ w'as established, that the 
organs referred to in an entry in the Annals of Ulster at 
the year 814 as having been burnt at Cluaincrema, may 
have been pneumatic ones. In the absence of any otlicr 
reference to such a wind instrument, and taking into account 
that the Psalterium or Nablum is also called an organ in 
a passage from an Irish MS. frequently referred to,^''^ it 
would be useless to speculate further on the matter. It 
is probable that Oircin^ which O’Gurry found mentioned 
once as the name of a musical instrument in the Irish 
Triads, is a loan-word from Organum. If this be so, the 
Organuxn above spoken of would refer to the Psalterium, as 
it certainly could not be said of the pneumatic organs of the 
middle ages, that the sweetest of all music is the music of 
the Oircin\ This view is also borne out by the existence of 
an Ollamh Oirene^ or chief professor of the Oircin^ among the 
bards who accompanied Senclian Torpeist on his memorable 
visit to GuairCj king of Connaught. O’Curry was puzzled 
by this word, and hesitatingly translates it the “ repeater”. 
If Oircin be a loan-word, as 1 believe, it would be of great 
importance as showing the early use by lay musicians of the 
Psalterium or Nablum, which was essentially an ecclesiastical 
instrument. 

The Latin Buccina became, at least in name, the Buisine 
of the Trouv^res, and the Posaune of the Germans. The 
name of the modern wind instrument, the Bassoon^ notwith- 
standing the guesses of lexicographers, is also, I have no 
doubt, derived from the Latin, but through the Romance 
form Buisine. Among the Irish wind instruments mentioned 
by O’Curry is one called a Buine. That this instrument *was 
some kind of trumpet, is evident from the name of one of its 
varieties, the Guthbuiney the prefixed word in which signifies 
the voice. I think it very probable that the Irish Buine is 
the Romance BuisinCy the e being lost between vowels as in . 
•w Vol. ii., p. 288. , Lecture XXXV., vol. ii :^334. 
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many other words. Two objections 'may be urged against 
this view : namely, first, that the Irish form of the word is 

^ J T 1 ^ ^ fclie Uomance 

as old at least as the ninth century, being found in the’^o'**; 
Milan codex used by Zeuss for his Grammatica Celtica ; and 
secondly, that the Anglo-Saxon for a trumpet in Beowulf is 
B^me^ which has a certain outward resemblance to Buine. 

There is, it is true, no evidence so far as I know that the 
word Buisine existed in the eighth century, but there is no 
reasonable doubt that the Eomance languages were* suffi- 
ciently advanced to justify the assumption that such a word 
might have existed at that period. The opinion that it is a 
loan-\’st)rd is further supported by the fact that, in the form 
Buine, it only occurs in the Milan codex, and in the compound 
form Guihbume only in translations from the Latin, although 
the BuinirS, or player on the Buine, had a place in the Tech 
Midchuarda or Banqueting Hall of Tara.“®® The Irish and 
Anglo-Saxon look certainly somewhat like each other, but it is 
very hazardous to found relationships upon resemblances in 
external form. In this case, no doubt, there is identity of 
meaning as well as similarity of form. Is B^m the true 
Anglo-Saxon form ? May it not be itself a loan-word? 

Stoc and Sturgan, unlike Buine, seem to be true Irish The stm 
names for some kinds of trumpets. They may both, perhaps, 
be referred to the Sanskrit Stu, to praise, to glorify, and if so, 
afford another example of the close relationship pointed out relation to 
by M. Pictet between Irish musical terms and Sanskrit. What^“‘“‘“^*’ 
the variety of the Stoc called the Stoefogra may have been, 
it is difficult to say. Gri certainly implies that it was a 
melodious instrument; but what is the value of fo? It is 
probably intensitive, and if so Stuc fogri would mean a shrill 
sounding trumpet. 

Although Giraldus Cambrensis does not mention the bag- The Bag- 
pipe as an instrument in use in Ireland in his time, there can 
be no doubt' thgit it was known, as it is enumerated among the 
musical instruments at the Fair of Carman. The bagpipe is 
never mentioned in connection with the kings or nobles, and 

Lecture Xxxiv., vol ii. p. 30G. 

Cf. 5 pie m cepil, the melody of the music ; Cf. also Sanskrit to sing. 

^ 34*b » 
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must have been an instrument entirely confined to the 
war peasants even long after the Anglo-Norman invasion. It ap- 
pears to have begun to be used in war in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, but there is no evidence that it was ever so used by 
the Irish before the advent of the Normans. 

Celtic, Ro- The Welsh name of the bagpipe, as it is written in the 

mance, and ^ ^ t ’ 

namos"of ^^Ish Laws, is Pyheu^ which is very close to the Irish form 
bagpipe; }^pa{. In the Fornmama Sognr, and in Sverris Saga^ we 
have the old Norse Pipa. The Romance forms are Pipa in 
of name«% soutliem dialcct, and Pipe in old French. The latter occurs 

lyepSm. curious Hst of musical instruments given by the Trou- 

vere poet of the fourteenth century, Guillaume de Mkchaut, 
in his “ Le Temps 

Celtic forms The Celtic forms are found in the oldest manuscripts. The 

found In ... ^ , 

oldest MSS. o/ Leinsler^ which contains the poem on the Fair of 


After enumerating various kinds of trumpets, flutes, and other instru- 
ments, he goes on : 

Vide, guiteme, citole, 

Harpe, trompe, come, flajolo; 

Pipe, souffle, muse, naquaire, 

Taboure et quanque on peut faire 
De dois, de penne, et de I’archet, 

Ois et vis en ce porchet. 

This is the only place where I have met the name Pipe, The usual name 
for the bagpipe is Muse, which is also mentioned in the foregoing passage. 
This shows that the two instruments were different: the Muse was probably 
somewhat like the instrument which still exists in Italy and other parts of the 
south of Europe. In “ Li gieus de Robin et de Marion”, one of the operas 
of Adam de la Hale, written about the year 1270, Robin, the hero of the 
piece, says he will provide the music for the marriage feast ; g’irai pour le 
tabour et pour la Muse au grant bourdon and Peronelle or Perette, a peasant 
girl, one of the dramatis personae^ proposes a dance : 

. . . par amours faisons 
la tresque e Robins la menra 
s’il vent et Huars musera, 
et chil doi autre comeront. 

John Cotton considered the Muse toTse the best of all instruments. J/twa, 
ut diximus, instrumentum quoddam cst, omnia ut diximus excellens instm- 
menta, quippe quae ompium vim atque modum in se continet, humano 
siquidem inflatur spiritu ut tibiftK.uiaRutemperatur ut phiala foUe 

exdtatur ut organa, unde eta Graeco, quod est /ilcra id est media, musae 
dicitur”, etc. Musica, iii. 
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Cdrnmn^ was written in the first half of the twelfth century. 

The Welsh form occurs in a codex of the end of the same 
century or the beginning of the thirteenth century. The 
oldest manuscript containing the Norse form is not older, I 
believe, than the thirteenth century. So far this is presump- 
tive evidence of the Celtic use of the word to designate a 
bagpipe being the earlier. This, however, may be only an acci- Irish name 
dent, and in any case is not conclusive. Wherever the word from S- 
was first used as the name of a musical instrument, there can be 
no doubt that it is derived from the Latin pipare. The Irish 
form’ came through the Romance : perhaps the instrument 
itself eame with the name. 

It may not be out of place to remind the reader that the old Irish 

•' ^ bagpipe the 

Irish bagpipe was inflated by the mouth, and was in every 
respect the same as the instrument now known as the Scotch scotch one. 
or Highland bagpipe. The existing form of the Irish bag- 
pipe is modern. 

Instruments of Percussion^ and Miscellaneous Instruments . — 

The only instruments of percussion used by the Irish were 
bells. These instruments are frequently mentioned in tales 
which refer to pagan times, nor is there anything improbable 
in assuming that they were really known to the pagan Irish. 

It is now ascertained beyond doubt that bells were known to 
the ancient nations of Asia — the Chinese, Indians, Assyrians, 
and Jews ; and what is of more importance for inquiries 
touching the history of Ireland and of Western Europe, 
they were used for a variety of purposes by the Greeks and 
Romans. Without occupying space with quotations ^^J^^efer-nBes^madeof 
ences to ancient writers, which every classical scholar will Greeks and 

Komani; 

readily remember, I will state a few of the occasions on which 
bells were used. The Greeks attached bells to their doors ; 
their night watchmen employed them to sound alarms ; pflicers 
visiting military posts used them for challenging sentinels ; 
lu the houses of the rich the slaves were awakened in the 
morning by the ringing of a bell, and in large families the 
household ; at Athens the arrival of fresh fish in the market 
was announced by the ringing of a bell. In Rome the open- 
ing of the baths was announced in the same manner ; bells 
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were hung as ornaments on public buildings, on cattle to pre- 
vent them straying, on the harness of horses and on elephants 
to keep up their spirits, and to the necks of criminals going 
probably to exGCution. An instrument put to so many and such various 

known be- 

tian efa iil Diust have followed the footsteps of the colonizing Greek 

Ewope” conquering Roman, and must consequently have 

been known, at least in Gaul and Spain, before the Christian 
era. 

two kinds of Two kinds of bells were used : open bells, four-sided or 
closcd^"*^ round, and sounded by a tongue or clapper ; and small closed 
bells, spherical or pear-shaped in form, and sounded by a loose 
ball or pea of metal enclosed in them, the vibration bf the 
enclosed air being allowed to pass out through a small hole 
frtsb former kind were those which were adopted for 

of the for- the servicG of the Church, and were called by the Irish name 

mer, bor- ... 

LTatin”™ C/occ, which is obviously a loan-word from the lower Latin 
ciocea; word Clocca. Derivatives of this word arc found in all the 
Teutonid and Romance languages, as well as in the Celtic 
!aue?o^ ; but the origin of the word itself is obscure. It was 

Bcure; in general use in the eighth and ninth centuries for the hand- 
used in bells used by ecclesiastics, of which so many are to be found 

eightli and . *' ' - 

ninth cen- in the musoum of the Royal Irish Academy,*®®* and also for 

turies for , , 

hjrtd bells, the bells used in kitchens for summoning the monks to the 
refectory, and no doubt in all large houses for calling the 
family and servants to their meals.*®®® Clocca gradually be- 
afterwards cumc the cxclusive name of large bells placed in the steeples 
ii»rge bells in of churches, wliilc the original Latin jTinfwwaiw/Mm continued 
to be the name of the smaller bells, to which it properly 
belonged. In writers from the eighth to the tenth century, 
campana wG find two Other names for bells, Camvana and Noh. The 
other names toimer, which gave nse to campanile, a belfry, is derived 
from Campania in Southern Italy, and the latter from Nola, a 
city of Campania. Large bells were called Campanae^ and 

1002 < cioccam' qualcm ad manum babul tuas paternitati . mittere curavi- 
mus”. St. Bonifaciue, EpisU 9 . 

1003 u Semper in seternum faciat hsee clqcula tai\,tum 
Carmina ; sed resonct nobis bona clocca cocorum”. 

, ' Alcuin, yid Camjoanam, CTiii. 
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siifall ones Nolae}^*" The origin of these names is to 
attributed either to Campania, and especially the city of Nola^ 
being celebrated for their manufacture of bells, or to bells of 
a particular kind being made there. Popular tradition attri- 
buted the invention of bells to St. Paulus, Bishop of Nola in 
the sixth century ; but for this there was, as we have seen, no 
ground whatever. The early bells of western and northern 
Europe appear to have been generally forged. Cast bells, 
especially those of a large size, may have been made in Cam- 
pania, which also distinguished itself very much in the fic- 
tile arts,^°“ and by their superiority in tone and appearance 
have ied to the names CampancB and NoIob being given to 
such bells, and ultimately to cast bells wherever made, the 
forged ones falling into desuetude. A diminutive of the Irish 
Clocc occurs in the plural form Cluicine in the tale of the Tain 
Bo Fraich}^'^^ Fraecli^ the hero of this tale, and the other 
personages who arc the subjects of the incidents of the story, 
belong to the heroic period of Queen Medb^ and the general 
character of the piece is pagan ; nevertheless I think there 
can be little doubt that the word is a loan-word, borrowed 
in Christian times. 

Open bells appear to have been in use in the Irish Church early we of 

p ^ 1 1 • 1 • 1 mil* 

irom the very first, and m early times to have aftorded in cer- churches; 
tain cases a measure of the legal rights of a church. Thus^ererao*. 

. . ® sures of 

for instance, a church was entitled to share the property of 
strangers dying within sound of its bell, and if situated on 
the shore of a lake or of the sea, to all “ flotsam and jetsam”, 
that is, to some such rights as are now claimed as “ admiralty 
droits”. It was only the original bell, under the protection of 
which a Tual/i had placed itself, that could be used for mea- 

lOM «Unde et k Campania, qu» est ItaliaB provincia,eademva8a majora 
quidem Campance dicuntur : minora yero, quas et k sono tintinnahula vocan- 
tur, Nolcu appellant, k Nola ejusdem civitate Campaniae ubi eademraaa 
primo sunt commentata*’. — Walafrid Strabo, De Rebus ecdeaiasticis^ lib. r. 

Campamm quoque inter genera jeris yocatur a Campania proyincia, qua 
est in ItalisB partibus utensilibus et yasis omnibus probatissimum. S. laid. . 
Etymolog.^m. xyi. c. 20, § 9. 

iccfttrei, XXX., tol. ii., p. 218. 

See Mr. B. O’Loonej’s translation of the Tockmorc Bee Folaj in the 
^Proceedings of the HoTal Irish Academy, Irish manuscript series, yol. u p. 199. 
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suring the rights or jurisdiction of a church ; hence, no doubt, 
one of the chief objects in building the Cl(nctigi{smg. Cloictech) 
or bell houses, known as “round towers”, was to extend the 
area over which the sound could be heard. A great deal 
might be said on this subject ; but, as ecclesiastical architec- 
ture and the history of the early Irish Church form too large 
a subject to take up incidentally, and that besides they 
do not come properly within the scope of this Introduction, 
I cannot dwell further on it here. 

examples of Xhe Small closed bells of a spherical shape were like the 
spherical Qrelots ou the harness of horses on the continent. The 

closed bells; 

Cluicini on Fraeclis horses when he went with a cort®ge of 
fifty horsemen to ask for the hand of Findabair^ daughter of 
Ailill and Medb, were probably hollow balls of this kind, and 
such were also doubtless the. apples of red gold on the Craehh 
pear-shaped CiuU or Musical Branch of Cormao Mao The elon- 

closed bells, 

ceoimsf gated or pear-shaped closed bells are those specially called 
Ceolans^ and seem to have been used for ecclesiastical pur- 
caiied^Cro- poses, as well as the open bells. These arc the kind of bells 
which Dr. Ledwich called Crotals^ an opinion which O’Curry 
ucurry" ^^scusses at some length.'®®® O’ Curry is very severe on 

Ledwich, Beauford, and Vallancey, a severity which in general 
they have justly earned. In this case they are not, however, 
jjere^reaTy altogether wrong. These closed bells were called in the 
ages C/'0^tt/s.*®‘® I have already dwelt upon the loose- 
ness of the medieval nomenclature of musical instruments, 
nature Of and given some striking examples of it. Dr. Ledwich’s mis- 
and take, and it is a grave one, was m ascribing to these me- 
mistakes. dicval Crotals the uses to which a totally different instru- 
ment was put in pagan times. O’ Curry, not being aware of 
the frequent changes which the names of musical instruments 
underwent in the middle ages, concluded that Dr. Ledwich 


*008 Lectures, vol. ii. p. 817 . *009 i 6 irf.,p. 319 , et seq. 

1010 The following passage is clear on this point ; “ Croton Greece pulsus 
dicitur, et inde cymbala sic dicuntur ; vel musicum notat instrumentum, 
quod in sono vocem ciconiae imitatur : nam ipsa apud .ffigyptios crotalus 
appellatur. Crotala quoque dicuntur sonorse spherulse, quse, quibusdam gra- 
ms interpositis, pro quantitate sui et specie metalli, varies jonos edunt”. 
Joanpis Saresberiensis Po/ycmfim, lib. viii. c. 12 , 
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hJid no authority whatever for calling the Geolans in question 
Croials. 

The Craehh Ciuily Crann Ciuil, or Musical Branch, so The craew 
frequently mentioned in Irish tales, and concerning which Musical 
a good deal of information has been gathered together in 
Lecture xxxiv., appears to have been used in other parts ofu«edin 

^ . *■ other coun- 

Europe p-s well as in Ireland. The Circulua 
instructus^ or ring upon which were hung a number of small 
open or closed bells, seems to have been common enough 
in tjie middle ages. Gerbert gives a figure of a peculiar 
arrangement of “ Tintinnabuli ” from a codex of St. Blaise, 
or Stf Blasien, said to be of the ninth century, but probably 
of a later period. It consists of a ring, from which are 
suspended nine strings, to which are attached small bells, 
which appear to be open ; nine smaller ones are fastened, 
one in the middle of each string. The ring is attached 
to another, which serves as a handle, and over which is writ- the Cymha^ 
ten “ Cymbalum”. This instrument was evidently intended 
to be shaken by the hand. Sometimes the bells were hung 
in a row upon a bar of wood or metal, and struck wfth a 
hammer. Gerbert gives a drawing of one from a codex of 
St. Blaise, of the twelfth century. The bar is placed across 
a circular arch resting upon a column, of what appears part 
of a church, for a small belfry surmounted by a cross is shown 
in the background. A female plays on the bells with a small 
hammer, which she holds in her hand. She appears to be a 
nun, but though her dress is certainly religious, it is not 
like the monastic dress of the twelfth and subsequent centuries. 

The Crann or Craehh Ciuit or Musical Branch was an exclu- The insh 
sively lay instrument, it is no where alluded to in conhection Branch a lay 

. , “ , inatrument; 

With a church, but the row of bells above described indicates 
that perhaps the corresponding instruments on the Continent 
were sometimes used in churches. This view is borne out by have 
a curious old church hymn, composed of a mixture of Latin and 
German lines, in which we are told that the bells ring in the 
halls of the king, that is in heaven.’®" The bells mentioned 
are called Schellen^ that is to say, tintinnabula or Ceolans. 

1011 Ubi sunt gaudia 

Nergen mehr denn dar 



The “ Bom- 
bulum” a 
Musical 
Branch ; 


d^cxxviii introduction. 

Of all the medieval instruments of the class we are noV 
considering, the one which best realizes the idea of the 
Irish Musical Branch is] the; curious one, of which figures 
are to be found in manuscripts of the ninth and tenth 
centuries, sometimes under the name of “ Bombulum”, and 
sometimes under that of “ Bunibulum”, and of which a de- 
scription is given in the Epistle to Dardanus. Fig. 74, taken 

from Gerbcrt, represents one 
from a MS. of St. Emeran, 
of the ninth century. The 
drawing is so rude that one 
cannot say whether it is ^o be 
regarded as being all in sec- 
tion ; the central part certainly 
is so. On this supposition, it 
appears to consist of a rectan- 
gular tube or hollow prism, 
enclosing another smaller tube 
of the same form ; the mode 
of supporting the latter within 
the former not bein^j shown in 
Fig. 74. figure. The space be- 
tween the two tubes appears to be filled with balls. Into 
each side of this tubular box were inserted six tubes in 
two rows, curved at their ends, and terminating in square 
trumpet mouths. This apparatus of tubes and bells, forming 
a sort of corona, appears to have been suspended by a chain 
from an arm, projecting from an upright bar. If such an 
instrument were struck on the bottom, the air in the in- 
terior, if empty, would be set in motion, and the sound would 
pass out through the trumpet tubes, and produce a curious 
effect. If full hollow balls containing a pea of metal, a 
blow would give a still greater clang. Some think there are 

Dar die Engel singen 

Novi<»ntica 

Und de Schelkn klingen 

In regia curia. 

Forkel, GeschicMe der MusUc, Bd. ii. 745 ; quoted also by 
Ambros, op, eit. ii. 238. 
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only three tubes on each side, and consequently that the 
artist, being desirous of showing .them all, but not being able 
to represent tncm in their true position, put them in as in the 
ligurc. There is, however, nothing that I can see to warrant 
this hypothesis, which is merely an attempt to bring the num- 
ber of tubes into conformity with that given in the descrip- 
tion of the Bombulum in the Epistle to Dardanus”. One 
of the principal points of dilFcrence between the instrument 
above figured and those in other manuscripts is precisely the 
number of those side tubes. In a manuscript of the library 
of Boulogne the number is five, and in one in a manuscript 
of the library of Angers it is six.'®'*. 

According to the account of the Bombulum in the Epistle description 
to Dardanus, the principal tube was made of iron and brass, “Bombn- 

1-11 1 TIT ’lum’Mnthe 

not melted together, as some suppose, but, as 1 believe, oi f to 
a core of iron covered with bronze, such as may be seen 
in many old bells ; the lateral tubes being wholly of bronze 
or brass. No mention is made of grelots in the interior, 
although from the manner in which the sound is stated to 
have been produced, there must have been something in the 
interior of the large tube.'®*® 

I cannot pass aw^ay from this novel subiect of the “ Musi* “Mosicai 

1 1 jj • 1 T T ^ ^ • Branch" of 

cal Branch , without alluding to a very early and curious rorsenna, 

form of it ’which, according to Varro, as recorded by Pliny, Etruria. 

existed in the tomb which Porsenna, king of Etruria, built for 

himself. According to this account, the monument consisted 

of five pyramids, four at the angles and one in the centre, 

M. de Coussemaker, Annal. Archeolog.^ iv. 100. 

The following is the passage of the Epistle to Dardanus, containing 
the description of this curious “ Musical Branch”. 

** Mstula prnterea artis esse mysticse, aicut fusores earum rerum affirmant : 
reperitur ita. Bombulum aereum ductile quadratum lalissimumqu^ quasi 
in modum coronse cum llsoculo aereo ferreoquo commbeto, atque in medio 
concusso, quod in ligno alto spatiosoque formatum superiore capite.constrin- 
gitur : alterum altero capite demisso : sed terram non tangi a plerisque pu- 
tatur, et per singula latera duodecim bombula aerea, duodecim flstulis in 
medio positis, in catena Axis dependent. Ita tria bombula in uno latere per 
circumitum utique flguntur, et concitato prirno bombulo, et concitatis duo- 
decim bombuloruin fistuHs in medio positis, clamorem magnum fragoremque 
nimium supra modum simul.^proferunt”.— Zoc. cit. 
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each of which was seventy-five feet at the base and on'fe 
hundred and fifty feet high ; the summit of the pyramids was 
crowned with a brazen globe, and the whole covered with 
a cupola, from which hung “ tintinnabula”, or small bells, by 
means of chains, which, on being agitated by the wind, gave 
out a sound like that said to have been given out by the 
celebrated brazen pot of the oracle of Dodona.*®’^ 

Among the musical performers enumerated in Lecture 
xxxvii., there is one very obscure one, about whom O’Curry 
was unable to make a conjecture, namely, the Fer-Cen^ail. 
The word, which has only been found as yet in the 
poem on the fair of Carman^ means literally, according to 
O’Curry, the “ man of tics or bonds”. I do not think 
this explanation satisfactory. The Fer-Cengail was in 
my opinion not a musician at all, but one who danced 
the peculiar kind of hopping or springing dance known in the 
twelfth century as the Espringale^ corresponding to the German 
“ Springendc tentz”. This kind of dance, or rather dance 
song, is mentioned in the Roman de la Violette along with the 
Garo//'®*® in both cases one person sang the dance song, and 
the dancer or dancers joined with the refrain in chorus. The 
Carols were always danced by several persons, who caught 
each other’s hand, and danced round in a circle ; hence the 
name Rondeau^ given by the Flemish composers to these 
tunes.*®'® The Irish Cengal seems to be cognate with the old 
French verb, ginguer^ to move the feet. Perhaps the mode 
in which the dancer took up the refrain of the dance song, 
was like the performance of the Fer Gigaoila of our own day, 

lou « Sepultus est, inquit [t.e. Varro], sub urbe Clusio : in quo loco monu- 
mentum reliquit lapide quadrato quadratnin ; singula latera pedum trecenum, 
alta quinquagenura ; inque basi quadrata intus labyrinthum inextricabilem : 
quo si quis improperet sine glomere lini, exitum invenire nequeat. Supra 
id quadratum pyramidcs stant quinque, quatuor in angulis, in medio una : 
in imo latas pedum qui^m septuagenum, altse centum quinquagenum : ita 
fastigatse, ut in summo orbis seneus ct petasus unus omnibus sit impositus, 
ex quo pendeant exapta catenis tintinnabula ques, vento agitata, longe sonitus 
referant, ut Dodonae olim factum”.— i/isi. Nat, lib. xxxvi. c. 19. 

Ni furent pas mis en defois, les Caroles, les Espringales (v. 6687). 

*“*• Carols, from the Latin Choreoh. This dance song was afterwards called 
Rondel de Carols ; by the Belgians, Rondeau ; and by the Germans, “ Umme 
fjende ltnUi\ 
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which consists of a humorous kind of giggling, in short catches 
of the breath, accompanied by sudden starts of the bo'dy. 

IRISH MUSIC IN CONNECTION WITH THE HISTORY OF MUSICAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 

The discussion of the meaning of Ceis in the Lectures, and 
the conclusion to which O’Curry came, that the ancient Gaedhil 
were acquainted with Harmony, render it necessary that iNeceusity 

.. , 11* p • discussing 

should say something on the general subject oi our music, the jnsh music 
moi*e so as owing to the prevailing ignorance of the history of 
music, the most erroneous views are commonly entertained 
concerning the characteristics of Irish, Scotch, Welsh, and 
English national music, and the relative antiquity of the 
popular melodies which are still current in these countries. 

The subject is so very wide and intricate, that I am justified justification 
in including it at all in this Introduction, only on account of course; 
its real importance, the prominent position it occupies in the 
Lectures, and the almost wholly untrodden state of this in- 
teresting field of inquiry. I will confine myself almost entirely discussion 

1 • T* 1* 1 confined to 

to the scale and tonality oi Irish music, and its relation on the«»e scale 

•' . and tonality 

one hand to the old church music, and on the other, to the of f**'®*^ 

, . music; 

secular music of neighbouring countries. I will not enter 

into the question of the measure or rhythm, not only because reasons for 
r . , . . P I . . , omitting 

an acquaintance with it is not so necessary for determining the time or 

• ^P-i 1 ‘^•1 *1° .rhythm. 

point ot development to which Irish music has attained, and 
for deciding the question whether harmony was known to and 
practised by the Irish in the middle ages, but chiefly because 
no profitable investigation of the rhythm of Irish music can 
be undertaken until Irish prosody is first thoroughly examined. 

The special questions which I propose to inquire into at subject win 
present mainly regard the history of musical development from fr«m ascien- 

. ° . , . V p w tifle point 

a scientmc rather than from an artistic or esthetic point of view, of new; 

As I cannot assume that many of my readers are acquainted muet be pre- 
with the history of scientific music, I am obliged to preface my skete^of^tho 
inquiry into the scale and tonality of Irish music by such a brief ; ^ 
sketch of those parts of the history of European music as will 
enable them to compare Irish music with the artistic music of 
Continental Europe at difiPerent periods, and to determine how 
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far it was influenced by the latter, and especially to place the 
several kinds of national music of these countries in their true 
position. 

Three The history of musical development comprises three epochs, 
namely, 1. the epoch of Homophonous Music ; 2. the epoch 

ment.* of Polyphonous Music; and 3. the epoch of Harmonic 
Music. The primitive music of all peoples is homophonous, and, 
except among European nations, has never passed beyond that 

Homopho- stage. The term homophonous, strictly speaking, means a 
melody sung by voices in unison, and was thus understood by the 
Greeks. When a melody was sung by two sets of voices differ- 
ing by an octave, such as those of men and women, it was (jailed 
antiphony. Harmony, in the modern sense of the term, is the 
union and concordance of several simultaneous sounds. Accord- 
ing to this definition, antiphony is harmony, but of so simple 
and elementary a kind, that a piece of music may fairly be 
considered as homophonous, though including antiphony. 
Among all nations who possess homophonous music, we find 
certain fixed musical scales within which the melody moves. 
These scales are manifold, and often apparently quite arbitrary, 
so that the principles upon which they proceed arc sometimes 
incomprehensible to us. Gifted nations, like the Greeks, Arabs, 
and Indians, have exhibited great subtlety in the formation 
of such scales, although their music never passed beyond the 
homophonous stage. 

Origin of the This is not the place to discuss the question of how the notes 

notes of a ^ ^ ^ 

of a musical scale were first discovered ; suffice it to say that 
the laws of acoustics enable us to understand how the octave 
must have occurred to all peoples, and also that the relation to 
the fundamental tone in melodic progression of the octave and 
of the fifth, and indeed of the fourth, must have been recog- 
nized by all peoples at all musically endowed. In these three 
tones and the fundamental one, which for convenience we will 
call C, we have the four limiting tones of the two tetrachords, 
which, like the octave, occurred to all ancient peoples: 
C-F ; G-C^ The filling up of these tetrachords was diflferent 
among different peoples, and even at different times by the 
same people, notably among the Greeks. Although the rela- 
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tions of the third and sixth are more remote and less easily 
recognizable than those of the fifth and fourth, we can under- 
stand how they might be discovered starting from the four 
notes above mentioned. It is probable, however, that the dia- Mode in 

. t T 1 TT • which the 

tonic scale, now universally used by European nations, wasquinqne- 

T/Y’ 'i * n ^ grade scale 

completed in a dinerent way. Starting from the fifth, G, a was obtained 
new fifth, Z), could be obtained, and from the fourth, Fj anew 
fourth, bJ5. We could in this way obtain a quinquegrade 
scale having five intervals : — 

^ tone jy tone «nd half F G *<>“• **><1 F ^1017 

1 : I V" 2 

Of these intervals three would each be a whole tone namely^ 

C’Dy F'G^ and \>B-C; and two each tones, in the propor- 
tion 1^, namely, D-F and G \> B. 

The tunes of some savage nations are said not to extend Extent of 
beyond the compass of a third, and those of many do not extend of savage 
to an octave. Such skeleton tetrachords as C-F^ G-C, might, 
consequently, be used to construct rude plaintive melody, but 
would certainly be insufficient to give melodic expression to 
the varied feelings and passions of an intellectually endowed 
people. They would, however, be sufficient for simple poetical 
recitation ; indeed the music of the curious old alliterative songs 
of the Finns which form the epic called the Kalevala, ex- 
tends only from the tonic to the fifth. The five-toned quinque- 
grade scale was, however, the first real musical scale, that is, 
the first one with which varied melody could be constructed. 

It seems almost certain that this five-toned scale was the 
earliest musical scale of all ancient Asiatic and Euiopean 
peoples. It is still in use in China ; the Bai abra of the Nile 
cataracts and the Nubians have a five-stringed lyre, the tuning 

1017 lengths of the waves which produce the several notes, and 

the times of thtir vibrations, are proportional to the numbers given In the 
text. In other words, a string producing the octave of a note makes two 
vibrations while that which produces the ground tone, or original note itself, 
makes on^, the fourth, Fy four while the ground tone makes Mree, and so 
on. The lengths of the chords which woultd produce the notes etc., 

would be in the proportion of f , f, etc , which are the reciprocals of the 
numbers expressing the proportions of wave-lengths and the times of vibra- 
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of which, like the Egyptian one, is said to be according to ’a 
five-toned scale ; and lastly, nearly all the genuine old Irish and 
Scotch airs are, as we shall see, composed in the above scale. 


Relations of The tones F and G in the quinqucgradc scale are directly 
of quinque- related to C: but D is only related to 6r, and \>B io F. The 

grade scale , 

to each wliolc scalc forms a chain of fifths : 

other : 

\)B-F^C‘G’I), 


in which each link is connected with the preceding and 
no natural following onc. No onc of thcsc toucs possesses so prcdomi- 

tonlc among i i • ii , i i • i *-11 

them. nant a relationship to all the others that it must be considered 
as a natural tonic, or centre of the musical system. The 
one which goes nearest to fulfil this condition is that 
is, the first note of the scale.‘“’® For if we assume it to 
be the tonic, even the most remote tones, \>B and Z), bear 
to it a relationship of the second degree ; whereas, if F 
or G be taken as the tonic, the relationship of D with 7^, and 
of b ^ with G in the circle of fifths, is only of the third de- 
gree; while if \>B or D be made the tonic, each of these 
Probable tones would be related to the others only by means of four 
Enlcscaie fifths, that is, in the fourth degree. The relations of the 

was com- third and sixth in the completed diatonic scale with the ground 

pleted. , . ^ ® , 

tone, or tonic, are less evident than those of the sounds forming 
the quinquegrade scale, but they could, nevertheless, be dis- 
covered through a series of fifths on tuned instruments, when 
once the ear, in the progress of musical development, became 
trained to a finer perception of the differences of tones. The 
interval A-E is said to have been added by the Greek Terpan- 
der ; and the interval E-B by Pythagoras. This completed 
the diatonic scale in the form of a series of fifths as follows:'®*® 


’o”* For obvious reasons of convenience, the nomenclature C, etc., is here 
employed to designate the notes of the five-toned quinquegrade scale. But in 
doing so I have no intention of suggesting that the sounds corresponding to those 
letters on any musical instrument, as usually tuned, mark the necessary pro- 
gression of the natural quinquegrade scale. In the same way, when I say that 
C best fblflls the condition of m tonic, I do not mean that the sound (< is 
the natural tonic, or fundamental sound of music in the quinquegrade scale, 
or in any other system. I only desire to mark that this function of tonic falls 
naturally to the first note of a series of sounds numerically related fh each 
other in the ratios set out in the progression g^ven above. ^ 

>010 As regards this and the preceding scale, and indeed all those which are 
to follow, where the c(wtrary is not specially stated, the reader should 
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Or in the scale of C. 

CD^E^F-G-A-B^C 

1 f H I \i !M 2 

The sixth and third obtained in this way are not, however, The scale 

thus ob- 

those of the natural or ordinary modern diatonic scale. The not 

. , , Identical 

sixth would be higher than the sixth of the natural diatonic modern 
scale in the proportion and the third about the same 
amount higher than the natural third. The sensibility of 
our oar is, however, limited, so that in a melody we might 
replace one interval by another without the ear being able to 
perceive it, provided that the ratio of the two intervals differs 
very little from unity. If the value of the ratio does not 
exceed the fraction f which is called a comma, the substitu- 
tion is scarcely perceptible even to a trained car when the 
original and substituted notes are sounded successively ; but 
as pieces written according to the old scale derived from a 
series of fifths could not be correctly played on an instrument 
tuned according to our modern diatonic scale, or the reverse, 
as T propose to show later on, any attempt to mingle them would 
produce disagreeable effects in harmonic combinations. 

In hornophonous music there is not the same necessity for a Every tone 

^ , , *' of ft llCttlO 

tonic as in modern music, and we accordingly find that amongj^sedi* » 
all peoples whose musical development did not pass beyond i‘oniop»'0‘. 

AT ^ 1 . ^ ^ '' music. 

this Stage, the sentiment of tonality is very weak, and that they 
used every tone of their scale as a tonic. We know that this 

remember that we are in no way concerned in this essay with the pitch of 
the notes, but solely with the relative distances at which the notes proceed, 
whatever be the pitch. The use of scales is to show the relative distances of 
notes and the order of their progression ; the determination of the pitch at 
which the scale is to be sounded must bo ascertained from other sources. This 
is an almost exclusively physical and historical problem ; the former is one 
almost purely mathematical The advantage of the scale given in the text 
is, that it secures an identical starting point and several identical notes with 
the ordinary diatonic scale, and thus facilitates comparison. 

1010 The word com/na has two signifleations in musical science. One, as 
here, when employed to denote the smallest appreciable ditference between 
two so^ds, which has been ascertaiued to be represented by the ratio 
In this sense the term comma is almost exclusively employed in those depart- 
ments of music which deal with counterpoint and thorough bass, or the 

INI. 35 * 
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was the case where the five-toned quinquegrade scale was used ; 
and without entering into the discussion whether the Greeks 
considered the hypate, or deepest tone, or the mcse, or medial 
tone, to be the tonic, or whether we consider the seven scales 
or keys, which may be derived from the diatonic scale as 
essential or plagal, there seems to be little room for doubt that 
the Greeks used different, perhaps all, the notes of the quinque- 
grade diatonic scale as tonics. 

Poiyphonous The second epoch of musical development is that of tlie 

music. ^ . 

Polyphonous music of the middle ages, which originated in, 
introduc. and grcw up within, the Christian Church. We do not know 
into the ^ at what exact period music was introduced into the liturgy of 
the Church, the Churcli, but it must have been at a very early period, for 
already in the time of Pope St. Sylvester, a.d. 314 to 335, 
singing schools for teaching ecclesiastical chanting are said to 
have existed in Rome. The musical system taught in these 
schools was, no doubt, that of the Greeks, as practised at the 
same time in the Eastern Churches, and there can bo little 

theory of musical composition. In its second signification, comma means the 
one- ninth of a tone, every tone being assumed for convenience to be divisible 
into nine equal parts or commas. Those nine parts are not separable by the 
voice, but they may be distinguished on a vibrating chord or string. This 
distinction enables musicians in practice to mark olf with great precision the 
major and minor serai- tones-— the former including five commas, wliile the 
latter have only four. Thus the interval between E and in the natural 
scale of C major, is a major semi-tone; so also is the interval from A to \)B. 
But from F to ijjlF is only a minor semi-tone. Thus, in 



iiiiviir Hcmi-tone minor aoiiiMinie innjor acmi-tono 

we have three semi-tones, the first and third being major, each composed of 
five commas, while the second is minor, having only four. The pianoforte, 
organ, and similar instruments aro unable to mark the distinction. Hence 
persons accustomed to those instruments only fail to notice it, or to mark it 
themselves, e.y., when singing ; a semi-tone is a semi- tone always for them, 
unsusceptible of shades of difference which are to them inappreciable. But 
persons who are familiar with stringed instruments, especially of the larger 
kind, as the violoncello, and with the better class of wind instruments, are 
Avell acquainted with the disluiction. Every young tyro at the violin soon 
learns how to distinguish whe^ playing between ijjlf'aud bG. The diflbrence 
between the two notes is exactly^a comma of the second kind. 
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doubt that the alteration in Church music effected by St. 

Ambrose about the year 380, consisted in merely returning to 
the true Greek music of the Eastern Church, — the music of the 
Western Church having begun already to develop the germs 
of polyphonous music. St. Gregory the Great, who governed 
the Church from 590 to C04, reformed the Roman schools, and 
not only established the system of Church music on a firm foun- 
dation, but exerted himself to introduce his system into all the 
churches of Western Christendom. 

Homophonous music is incapable of giving rise to indc- Homopiio- 
pendent creations ol art, and could only produce works of any always com- 

^ . 1 - • -1 1 1 . . , r 

extent in combination with poetry. Ihe Greeks used it in this poetry ; 
way, not only in the form of an accompaniment on the lyre to Greek trage- 
odcs and religious hymns, but even tragedies and extensive epic poems 
epic poems were in like manner musically recited. This recited; 
musical accompaniment possessed a rhythm, or accentuation, the rhythm 

n ^1 111 - *^1 1 ’ of this music 

different Irom, though subordinate to, the prosody or . 

owing to the Greek language being itself a kind of music. This 
is contrary to Boeckh’s opinion, who seems to have confounded 
musical rhythm with metre. Rhythm, as M. do Coussemaker has 
defined it, was a catenation of metrical feet which presented an 
affinity with each other, without taking into account in certain 
circumstances either long or short, or their absolute value. 

The chanting of the liturgy was an echo of this old Greek re- tlio chanting 
citative, but with diflferent degrees of rhythm, according to theuke'tho*^***^ 
subject matter. Thus the prose parts which had no metre were ° 
chanted without rhythm, that is, in notes of equal length, or 
pure plain chant. But the Christian hymns, some of which, 
at all events, were composed on popular melodies, and were at 
first intended to be chanted by the congregation, or as substi- 
tutes for profane poetry in private, were rhythmed. Dom 
Jumilhac has perfectly demonstrated that they were not in 

Be Metris Pindari, lib. i. c. xviii. 

Histoire de l*Harnionie, p. 74. See also M. Yincent (de 1* Institut), 

Notices sur trois manuscrits Grecs relatifs i la musiquey in ** Notices et Extraits 
des manuscrits de la Bibliotheque du iZot et autres Bibliotheques", publi^es par 
I’Institut, t xvi., p. 158, etseg., and p. 197 et seg., and his Analyse du Traits de 
la melrique et de la rhythmique de St, Avyustii^ Journal Getufial de V Instruc- 
tion Publique, 28 Bevrier et 3 Mars, 1849. : ^ t 

35.*b . 
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pure plain chant, but should be sung with the ancicht 
rhythm.*®** 

Before Gregory the Great strove to bring uniformity into 
the Church music, the hymns seem to have been sung to 
different airs in different countries. In this, as in other re- 
spects, the influence of the Barbarian conquerors made itself 
felt, and led io results which the descendants of the fallen 
empiro would naturally regard as equivalent to utter disinte- 
gration. Prosody had not the same importance in the lan- 
guages of northern Europe as in the classical languages; hut 
the rhythm of the melodies to which the Celtic and Germanic 
poems were recited or sung, and which were borrowed by the 
Church musicians, was freer and more marked. A. potent 
element of change was thus introduced alike into Latin verse 
and into Church music. The latter was the only recognized 
artistic music; but, side by side with it, there existed all 
through the middle ages an unrecorded popular music, which 
influenced the artistic music in the same way that the vulgar 
language did the classical language. 

The Greeks, though theoretically acquainted with harmony, 
only used it in its most elementary form of antiphony ; and 
the modern Greeks still employ a strictly homophonous 
music, and have no liking for European harmony. The 
Greek system of choruses, singing in unison or in anti- 
phony, was ill adapted foi* Christian congregations composed 
of various and unsymmetrical elements and devoid of artistic 
training ; hence arose the music of simultaneous sounds, or true 
harmony, which was favoured by a stronger character of 
tonality in the popular muSic of middle and northern Europe 
than existed in classical music. In the second century, as may 
be seen from Plutarch’s treatise on music, the Roman world 
.made a limited use of the concords of the fourth and fifth. 
In the seventh century St. Isidore of Seville speaks of the oc- 
tave,* the fourth,^ the fifth, the octave and fifth, and the double 
octave, as concords or symphonies, perhaps more in a theoreti- 
cal than practical sense. WhileHhis list does not show a very 
great advance over that of Plutarch in the second century, 

1023 de Chant. ' 
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St. Isidore’s definition of harmony, on the other hand, P^*<^ves hjs 
that the idea at least of the music of simultaneous sounds 
existed, in the modern sense, in the seventh ccntury.^®^* We 
are. I think, entitled to draw from St. Isidore’s definition of shows that 
harmony the conclusion that the first kind of multivocal nhe the t>r- 

, gamim was 

music, called at a later period Organum^^^^^ was to some 
tent in use in the Church in his time, and consequently that 
its origin is to he ascribed to a still earlier period. 

It must not be, however, supposed that the practice of the 
Organum was as common as the theoretical knowledge of it ggnJl-aiiy 
might at first lead us to suppose. In the monastic schools the 
young boys were trained to sing in the choir, as boys are 
still trained in churches and seminaries. Any one hearing 
the responses of the Gregorian chant as they are now sung in 
choirs where there are such choir boys, according to a kind 
of “ falso bordone” or “faux bourdon”, might be led to con-^^^^^ 
elude that, from the very first, there existed a tendency in the 
Cantus firrnus itself to develop harmony. Some persons have 
even gone so far as to put forward the opinion that at the 
period we are now considering, the choir boys sang in the 
higher fifth or fourth with the men, or in other words that the 

1024 it HarmoDica (Musica) eat modulatio vocia, et concordautia plurimorum 
aonorum et coaptatio”. Gerbert, J^cript. t. i. p. 21, 

io2» rpiig appropriation for aeveral centuries of the word Organ to signify tlie 
well-known musical instrument, has quite obliterated the wider musical 
meaning of which this is but an analogical restriction. Organum originally 
signified, in musical phraseology, any instrument employed to accompany the 
vocal melody. In this general sense it is frequently used in the Septuagint, 
from which the word passed into the Latin* Vulgate, and is actually used by 
St. Augustine to deisignata a pipe instrument blown by bellows. It has thus, 
no doubt, given rise to much idle speculation. Later still its meaning was 
extended, as is indicated in the text, to include an accompaniment to the lead- 
ing melody whether made by voices or by instruments. This meaning fol«^ 
lowed closely the etymology of the word, because such accompaniment, evefi 
when made by voices, was wholly subordinate to the chief melody, §o that 
the voices were no more than human instruments. In j^ocess of time, when 
the use of the great pipe instrument became general in churches, and the ac- 
companiment to the chanted melody iUr to the vocal harmony, which had mean- 
time been created, came to be chiefly discharged by it, the comibon name of the 
genus was monopolized by it so thdlroughly, as to insure an i^y^er ohlivious- 
ness among all, save musical archaeologists, that the word ever mMnt anything 
but the great assemblage of pipes with.: 5 hich we are from infancj^fia^iliar. 
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Organum was practised wherever there were choir boys. This 
view has not, however, been proved ; on the contrary, in the 
second half of the ninth century sequences were sung alter- 
nately and in antiphony by the monks and choir boys of the 
monastery of St. Gall.^“® There is a passage in Notker Bal- 
bulus’ Sequence for the eve of Septuagesima, commencing 
“Cantemus cuncti”, which seems to clearly establish this point. 
This sequence concludes : ‘‘Now, brothers, joyfully sing, Alle- 
luja, and you, 0 boys, answer ever, Alleluja. Now, all sing 
together, Alleluja”, etc.'“’ The absence of any traces of the 
practice of Organum at St. Gall’s at this period is the more 
aitiiouch remarkable when we find that in the beginning of the ninth 
ruiea for ccntury there were already rules for the Organum^ as appears 
ninth cen- from a remarkable passage of the treatise Be Bivisione Naturae 

tnry. ^ ” 

of John Scotus Erigena, to which M. do Cousseraaker was the 
first to direct attention. The clearness with which this 
great thinker speaks of the Organum is of considerable im- 
portance for my present purpose ; for, even though it were true 
that John Scotus Erigena became acquainted with multi vocal 
music after his arrival in Gaul, it is hardly possible that some 
knowledge of the Church music of Gaul and Italy did not 

io 2 fl “Sequentias si cantamus sive alternatim, sive una siniul, concentu 
par ili voce consona finiatur”. Imtituta patrujn St. Gallensium. 

1027 Nunc VOS 0 Socii cantate tetantes Alleluja ! 

Et VOS pueruli respondetc semper Alleluja ! 

Nunc omnes canite simul Alleluja ! 

Domino Alleluja, Christo, Pneumatique Alleluja ! 

Laus Trinitati setemoe Alleluja, Alleluja, etc. 

P. Schuhiger, op, cit., Exemplum No. 9, p. II. 

I 02 S oproindepulcbritudototius universitatis conditae, similium et dissimi* 
Hum, mirabili quadam harmonia constituta est, ex diversls generibus 
variisque forniis, differentibus quoque substantiarum et accidentium ordinibus, 
in unitatem quandam ineffabilem compacta. Ut enim organicum melos ex 
diversls vocum qualitatibus et quantitatibus confleitur, dum viritim separa- 
timque sentiuntur, louge a se discrepantibus intentipnis et remissionis pro- 
portionibus segregatae, dum vero sibi invicem coaptantur secundum certas 
rationabilesque artis musicae regulas per singulos tropos, naturalemquanidam 
dulcedinem reddentibus: ita universitatis concordia, ex diversls naturae unius 
subdivisionlbus, a se invicem, dum singulariter inspiciuntur, dissonantibus, 
juxta conditoris uniformem voluntatem coadunata est”. Joannis Scoti 
Erigenae de Divisione NaturcetJAbAu. sect. 6, p. 637, Edit, de Floss, reprinted 
by the Abbe Migne, 1868. 
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reach Ireland at the period of the greatest bloom of its schools, 
and of their most frequent intercourse with Britain, Gaul, 

Spain, and Italy. 

Towards the end of the same century in which John Scotus Hucbaid’s 
Erigena lived, appeared one of the greatest writers on music of haTmmiy? 
the middle ages, — Hucbald, a monk of St. Amand in Belgium. 

In his Musica Enchiriadis and his Scholia de Arie Musica^ 

Hucbald treats of harmony with sufficiently practical detail to 
enable us to form a clear and exact idea of it. The Organum he caiN it 

, J)iaphony* 

he calls the Diaphony ^ a word which was already used in a very 
dilFerent sense by St. Isidore. 

In The original Organum^ the Church melodies were ^ccom- junji of 
panied by one, two, or three voices, who followed by direct 
movement, not alone to the octave, as among the Greeks, but 
also in other consonant intervals, namely, the fifth, the fourth, 
the double octave, the octave united to the fifth, or the octave 
united to the fourth, with doubling of these intervals in the 
higher and lower parts. But out of this primitive harmony, 
which was in fact but a development of the Greek antiphony, 
there grew a second kind of Organum or diaphony, of which second^kind 
w'e fixst find mention in Hucbald. In this second kind oforDfai^Aowy,- 
multivocal music there were only two parts, — the melody and 
Organum; but the latter no longer followed the melody by 
direct movement ; it accompanied it by a movement at one time 
direct, then oblique, and at another time contrary, and in which 
otlier intervals besides those called symphonies were employed. 

The introduction of this new kind of harmony, which is only 
exceptionally used by Hucbald, marks a real epoch in musical 
development. The primitive Organum^ consisting of an ac- 
companiment of continuous octaves, fifths, and fourths, would be 
nearly as disagreeable to our ears as a Chinese concert,'®*® whilst 

1 have followed in the text the usual opinion of musical archaeologitiis, 
that the Organum consisted in two voices singing in fifths and fourths, 

with an occasional passage of one or of both voices to the octave. But Herr 
0. Paul is of opinion {Geschkhte des Claviers^ Leipzig, 1868, p. 49) that it was 
not intended the melody should be sung in this way by both voices simub 
taneously, but that the melody should be repeated in a transposed pitch. If 
this were so, it would carry back to at least the tenth century the origin of 
a principle which, until M. de Coussemaker showed that it was known in the 
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the new kind of diaphony possessed one of the principal charac- 
teristics of modern music — the mixture of direct, oblique, and 
contrary movements. 

disiwd^be the one hundred and thirty years from Hucbald to 

foreeiwonth Guido d’Arczzo, the diaphony of similar intervals and move- 
ments was gradually falling into desuetude, while that of mixed 
intervals became more and more developed ; indeed, the exam- 
ples of Guido are almost all of this latter kind. Towards the 
middle of the eleventh century, the first kind of diaphony 
appears to have ceased to be used, for John Cotton, who lived 
about that time, does not even mention it, while, on the other 
hand, he is the first who lays down definitely the principle bf the 
The orga- Contrary movement of the melody and Orqanum, But whether 

num had no 

Independent Similar or mixcd intervals and movements were employed, the 

meaning. . . . , 

accompaniment had no independent meaning ; it simply 
sought to enrich and beautify the musical action by allowing 
the agreeable sounds of certain concords to be heard at the 
same time with the tones of the melody. 
organum Diapliony, or Organum^ i.e. accompaniment, was, M. de 
..pecuiar mu- Cousscmaker thinks, exclusively used in the Church service, 

sic, accord- , , - . . 

ing to some as there is, according to him, no evidence that it was ever em- 
ployed for secular song. In the twelfth century theJoglars 
or Jongleurs, and the Men^triers or Men^strels of France, the 
Minstrels or Gleemcn of England, and perhaps as late as the 
thirteenth century the Minnesingers of Germany, seem to 
have accompanied their songs, romances, and improvisations 
pSIdeSSr simply giving, on whatever instrument they used, the prin- 
flongs In cipal notes of the song in unison. In the Romance of Tristan 

unison; ^ o 

by the Trouvere Thomas, we are told that “ the voice accorded 
with the instrument”. Arid in the similar romance of 
Gottfried of Strasburg, Tristan’s performance is described as 
being so excellent that no one could ever know whether his 

twelfth century, was believed no older than the fifteenth century, and which 
in modern music became of so much importance in fhgue and in the sonata. 

J030 “ La reine chante dulcement 
La voiz accorde al estrument 
Les mainz sunt bels, li lais buens, 

Dulce la voiz, has li tons”. 

Ambros, op. cU. ii , p. 288- 
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harping or his singing was best.’®®* There is, however, 
important passage in the romance of Le Roi Horn about ^ 
certain Gomm’s harp playing, which clearly establishes that 
skilled performers did attempt to introduce some kind of 
Orgamm into lay music.’®®® M. dc Coussemaker, and those 
who think with him on this point, may perhaps say that the 
kind of accompaniment which Gomm is supposed to have 
played belonged to a later kind of harmony, and not to the 
Organum properly so called. But even if this were so, it 
would still carry back the use of some kind of instrumental 
harmony in lay music, at least a century further than M. de 
CousSemaker seems disposed to admit. The Jongleurs, or 
by whatever other name the musicians of the twelfth century 
may be designated, and who, as we have seen from a passage 
quoted from Guillaume de St. Pair’s Chronique de CAbhaye 
de St. Michel, took part in religious processions, and other 
public semi-religious ceremonies, such as the religious dramas, 
could scarcely- have resisted the temptation to try in secular 
song what was looked upon with such favour in Church 
music. But whether Organum was used in secular music 
or not, the latter could not long remain unaffected by the 
endless resources and splendour of the noblest and sublimest 
art of the middle ages, the Cantus firmus. The combination Rise of a 
of these two elements, the Church music and the secular, gave Roiypiiony* 
rise to a new kind of polyphony — we can scarcely call it har- 
mony ; the most prominent feature of which was, that the ac- 
com^paniment was independent of the piincipal melody, and had 
a meaning of its own. This kind of harmony, which, like the^*«»«^ w 
diaphony oi mixed intervals and movements, grew up iri France 
and Flanders, is called Discantus or Dechant, that is to say, 

1031 « Djy; uje jjian wizzen kunde 
Wederez siiezer wacre 
Oder baz lobebaere 
Sin harpfen Oder sin singen”. 

1038 I, j Tesgardast cum il la sot manier, 

Cum ses cordes tuchot, cum lea feseit tramler 
A quantejaire lea chanz, a kantes organer 
Del armonie del ciel li pureit remembrer”. 
p. dxxvii. 
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double chant. It is a Latin translation of Diaphonia^ but true 
Discant is never called Diaphony, though the latter is soine- 
originai tiuies Called Discant. The primitive mode of making a Discant 
making It; is described by Egidius do Murino, a writer of the twelfth con- 
t^|ry.w34 When it was desired to add a second part, or ac- 
companiment, to a melody which was to be the principal one 
in the combination, the chant of a response was taken, gene- 
rally at random, or even sometimes another song, which was 
adjusted underneath the principal melody by modifying and 
altering the primitive value of the notes, lengthening one, 
shortening another. Originally, discant was made with two 
voices, but later a third, or a fourth, or even a fifth voic6 was 
added, each voice singing a distinct melody, which was ad- 
different justed to the others in the manner just described. According 
names given number of parts thus added, the Discant was called a 
its supposed motct, a triplum, a quadruplum, etc. The first attempts at 
this kind of harmony were probably made as a means of 
amusement in private society by two persons chanting together 
— one singing some popular song of the time, and the other 
accompanying him with a Church hymn. The object in such 
a case was the avoidance of discord rather than the production of 
concord. The whole interest necessarily concentrated itself on 
the movement of the voices, and in order to keep them together 
a strict maintenance of the time was necessary. In this way 
was a moa- musical rhythm became of ureat importance. There wa& no 

surod liar- ... ^ ^ 

mony; division of time in the Cantus firmusy but Discant was a 
the rules of measured harmony. The rules relative to the classification, 
Funco^n of employment, and the catenation of concords and discords 
Cologne, given by Francon of Cologne, one of the earliest writers who 
refer only to treated of this kind of music, appear to refer only to a discant in 

simple conn- i i 

terpoint; wliich notc Corresponded to note, that is to say, a counterpoint 
in which notes of equal duration were given to each part. M. 
de Coussemaker has, however, shown from the musical monu- 
ments of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, that the discant of 
note against note was rather an exceptional kind, even in the 

‘“3* M. Danjou first discovered the Tractatus Cantus Mensurabiiisot Egidius.^ 
Chapter iv., De modo componendi ienores moteiorum, will be found as a note in 
M. de Coussemaker’s Bistoir^de VHarmonky p. 29. 
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time of Francon, and that the various counterpoints, known 

later as “ equal counterpoint”, in which all the parts had notes 

of equal value, “figured or unequal counterpoint”, when 

different parts had one, two, three, or four notes against one, counterpoint 

“ mixed or flowered counterpoint”, when the equal and unequal in his time. 

counterpoints were mixed, may be traced back to at least his 

time. 

At first there was no artistic connection whatever between voices not 

. ... 1.1 1 • connected In 

the different voices ; but, according as the richness and interest early vu- 
of the melodic movement increased with the number of voices, 
some bond of connection became indispensable. This was effected by 
effected by the repetition by a different voice and in a dinercnt imitation, 
manner of a musical phrase which another had previously 
sung. This “repetition of different voices”, as Johannes Gir- 
landia calls this “ coloured Discan t”, is the first appearance of 
Canon and Imitation in music, unless, as Herr 0 . Paul seems 
to think, the first traces of them are to be sought in the Orga. 
num. Until M. de Coussemaker showed the existence of this which were 
isolated canonical imitation in the twelfth century, the earliest supposed to 

, -have first 

traces of it known were to be found m the compositions of appeared in 

^.1. 11 fifteenth 

Dufay, Egldius Binchois, and the other masters of the fi^’st 
Flemish school of music, while double counterpoint was hitherto centuries, 
supposed to belong to the middle of the sixteenth century. 

Discant was made either with words, or partly with and 
partly without words. The discant with words was made in with 
two ways: — 1 , with the same words in all the parts, as in the^**^^®’ 
Caiitilenes, in the Rondos, and in a certain ecclesiastical chant 
not specified ; — 2 , with diflferent words, as in the Motets, one 
part, or voice, of which received the name of “ Tenor”, because 
to it were always assigned the words of the principal text or 
melody.'°®“ In the discant with different words, while one 
person sang the office of the Church, another is supposed to 
have sung a lay melody, generally some well-known popular 
tune. It was discants of this kind, especially Triplums gave rise to 
with different words, which gave rise, in the fifteenth and ^“®^“* 
sixteenth centuries, to the composition of entire Masses, in 

Hence the fanciful derivation of the name Tenor from teneo^ because iu 
the part composition he holds {tenet) the Church melody. 
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which some well-known popular song formed the theme. As 
the Mass generally came to be known by the first words of the 
song, the names look, no doubt, very strange and bizarre. 
Thus at least a dozen Masses were founded on the song “ L’ 
■ Ommc Arm4”, from that of the great master of the first Flemish 
school of Music, Dufay, to that of Palestrina. A still more 
singular title is that of another Mass of Dufay’s “ Tant je me 
deduis”. In reality, however, there was nothing objectionable 
in these Masses, except the names. The melody of the tenor’s 
song was lost amidst the wonderful structure of counterpoint 
which the composer built up around it in the other voices. In 
addition to this, the melody itself was altered, being lengtfiened 
by marks of augmentation and broken by pauses, so that the 
hearers could not possibly separate the wonderful mass of tones 
into its component elements. 

Liscant with Discaut witli words and without words was one in which a 

words, and 

partly with- part had a text and the other part had not a text. This sort 

out words; ^ • rt ^ ^ ^ • 

of discant was practised in Conduits ^ and in a certain ecclesias- 
tical chant improperly called Organum^ according to Francon 
of Cologne. M. de Coussemaker suggests that the part with- 
out text was, perhaps, an accompaniment executed by eome 
instrument of music, and in support of this opinion quotes the 
following lines from the Roman de la Violette: 

Oil jugleor vicllent lais 
£t sons et notes et conduis, 

He further suggests that the part without words may possibly 
be an accompaniment of the voice formed by inarticulate sounds 
produced in the Interior of the half closed mouth, as is prac- 
' tised in some singing societies in Belgium and Germany— 

this kind something in fact like the Irish Cronan. The curious but ob- 

probably , 

iroknd^** passage relating to the Psalterium and Nablum, quoted 
from an Irish MS. in the British Museum in Lecture xxxi.,*°” 
and already mentioned in this Introduction, probably refers to 
a Discant of the kind we are now considering, since it points to 
.a triplum consisting of two parts with words, and an accom- 
paniment on the Cruit. In the passage in question, we are 
told that David selected four thousand of the sons of Israel 


Vol. ii. p. 238. 
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“\o sing tlie psalms perpetually without any interruption what- 
ever ; a third of them at the choir, a third at Cvoity and a third 
between choir and Croit. That which is entitled to the name 
of Psalmus is that which is arranged and practised upon the 
Croit. That which lias a right to the name of Canticum ' 
that which is practised by the choir and is chanted from the 
Croit. That which has a right to the name of Canticum 
Psalmus is what is carried from the Croit to the choir. That 
which has a right to be called Canticum Psalmi is what is 
eariied from the choir to the Croit'\ 

The vulgar music was undoubtedly rhythmed, and that 
the Celtic and Germanic peoples exhibited a stronger feeling, 
as I have said before, for tonality in the modern sense. For 
although the modern tonality did not develop itself in artistic 
and harmonic music until towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, we find that the most ancient melodies which have 
come down to us, even from a period as early as the ninth 
century, are, to a certain extent, conceived in our modern 
tonality, so that there can be little doubt that in France and 
Flanders and Germany, at all events, the popular or vulgar 
rausip was distinguished from plain chant by the two essen- 
tial characteristics of measured rhythm and tonality. In unit- 
ing secular melodies to ecclesiastical chants to produce the 
harmonic combination called Discant, the measure of the 
secular music imposed itself on the ecclesiastical melody, and 
the new multi vocal music was measured harmony. It is this 
circumstance which has led some writers to imagine that Dis- 
cant was first employed in secular music. There is, however, niscantiirit 
no evidence whatever to support this opinion ; on the contrary, 
the most ancient secular Discants — as, for example, those of 
the Trouv^re poet, musician, and actor, Adam de la Hale, 
do not go back beyond the second half of the thirteenth 
eentury. Discant was well adapted for ecclesiastical chant, 
notwithstanding its highly artificial character, but it was 
too ponderous for secular lyric poetry; and yet we find^ 
many songs — madrigals, composed in strict canons or in 
canonical repetition. 

M. de Coussemaker, whose labours have thrown a flood of 
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Conclusions light on the history of music in the middle ages, draws the 
maker as to general conclusions from his investigations into the 

use™n”^^" history of harmony in the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
Sth, centuries, 

teeutrcen- unison, octavc, fifth, and fourth, were not the only 

turies. intervals employed : the third and sixth were also admitted. 

II. Discords were also employed as harmonic intervals, but 
only on the condition of resolving themselves on the concords 
by contrary movement. 

III. The successions of fifths were not totally banished, , but 

there were rules to avoid them. In practice only feeble traces 
of them were observed. » 

IV. Notes of passage and ornamentation were employed. 

V. In a counterpoint of two notes to one, one of the two 
could be a discord. 

VI. Finally, the most remarkable and the most curious fixet 
is, the existence of the use of Double Counterpoint and Imita- 

♦ tion.'"'' 

Action of So long as Discant was exclusively used for ecclesiastical 
music on chant, it was obliged to respect more or less the traditions of 

hhenni. y r, /. ° i i 

the Cantus firmus. But when it was at liberty to modify^ such 
ecclesiastical themes as it borrowed for the purposes of secular 
songs, or to use only current popular melodies, a boundless field 
was opened for the development of polyphonous music. In 
the first half of the fourteenth century, considerable progress 
was made in France and Italy in artistic secular music, as com- 
Rise of pared with the crude discant of Adam do la Hale. But in 

schools of the second half of the same CQntury Belgium became the 
centre of the artistic music of Europe, a position which it main- 
tained during nearly two hundred years. From Guillaume 
Dufay, the glory of the first Flemish school, to Palestrina, 
who may be said to have closed the school of polyphonous 
music, flourished a succession of composers, whose works are, 
in their way, even yet unrivalled, such as Anton de Busne, or 
Busnois, Firmin Caron, Hendrik van Ghizeghem, Jean du 
^Roy or Regis, Johannes Okeghem, the founder of the second 
Flemish school, Josquin de Pres, Pierre de la Rue, Loyset 


Op. cti. 
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Cbmpere, and others, among whom were many who, though 
Germans, Frenchmen, or Italians by birth, belonged by 
method and style to the Flemish school, as Heinrich Isaak, 

Heinrich Fink, Arnold von Bruck, Gomberfc, Claude Gou- 
dimel, and even Palestrina himself. It is especially from tfle 
masses, to which allusion has already been made, that we 
can form an idea of the skill and genius of those little-known 
artiste. Starting equally from the Gregorian chant and multi- character of 

i*!* ‘ • n in masses 

vocal secular song, these masses exhibit an artistic lorin so lotty, of Flemish 
a construction of the musical phrase so developed, and a direc- 
tion of the vocalisation so certain, that music may be said to 
have*in these compositions for the first time fully emancipated 
itself from poetry, and entered upon an independent career as 
a creative art. 

Judging by the works of Jehannot LescureP®’® and others, of French 
which fragments have come down to us, there can be no doubt poiypbonous 
that a great school of polyphonous music would have deve- 
loped itself in France in the fourteenth century, had not the ?- 

Anglo-Norman wars, the Jacquerie, and political disorganiza- 
tion, brought France to the brink of ruin, and hindered the 
growth of all art. About the same period a somewhat similar 
school of music, — the early Florentine school, — was emerging Early Hor- 
into existence in Italy. This school received a great impetus, So!S. 
not only from the works, but the presence in Italy, of many 
Flemish composers. We are told that Josquin de Pres, Jacob 
Hobrecht, Alexander Agricola, and Heinrich Isaak were at one 
time together in Florence. Flemish composers were, in fact, insaence of 
to be found in the fifteenth century at the courts of many of schools on 
the Italian princes, and indeed at most of the courts of Europe, itaiy. 

But it was at the Papal court that the Flemish art seems to 
have found most favour, if we may judge by the number of 
masses of different composers existing in the archives of the 
Papal chapel; and we know that Josquin de Pres, one of the 
greatest composers of the second Flemish school, was at the 
head of the Papal choir itself under Sixtus the Fourth. The 

A rondeau of this musician, “ A vous douce debonnaire ai mon cueur 
donne’*, has been published by M. Fetis in the Revue MusicaUj vol. xii. n® 84. 

It is a triplum, the melody of which is in the middle voice. 
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Italian composers of the middle of the sixteenth century were, 
to a great extent, formed in the Flemish school. Palestrina 
himself was a pupil of Claude Goudirnel, and, according to Herr 
Ambros,*®®® the scholar bears to the master the same relation 
tlikt the Raphael of the Sposalizio and the Disputa does to his 
teacher Perugino. The predecessors of Palestrina have suffered 
the same fate as the Pre-Raphaelites. Not only have their glorious 
works been forgotten, but some of the very things which con- 
stituted the supposed new style introduced by Palestrina, are 
to be found in the works of his French and Flemish predeces- 
sors. 

It must be admitted, however, that the voices are better ar- 
ranged in the compositions of Palestrina than in those of his pre- 
decessors; they appear mostly separated into several choirs, and 
occur more or less frequently acting choral-like alongside one 

•030 !(; ig worth while giving the whole of the passage in which Herr Arabros, 
a competent judge, gives his opinion as to the true position of Palestrina: I 
saw the Missa Papae Marcelli^ and compared it with the masses of the pre- 
decessors of Palestrina; and I will be very thankful to anyone who definitely 
and clearly shows me where the ‘ reform’, where the * new style*, the 
*dawn of a new time’, is to be found in it. I held the Masses, Noe Noe 
de h. Virginet Ave 22eytna of Arcadelt, the Masses A-Mcft de,mes*tnnuys 
and le bien que J*ai of Goudirnel, as comparative tests, alongside the Marcellus 
Mass, and could not recognize either in the score, or otherwise, any dif- 
ference worth mentioning. I found in the predecessors the same style in 
a scarcely perceptibly more antique colouring; 1 found that Palestrina has 
neither avoided the Canonical Imitations (just in the Kyrie, the bases are 
canonically conducted airunisono\ nor has he, for the sake of the intelligibility 
of the text, in any way given up the artistic interweaving of the voices. The 
faux-bourdon-like episodes, which might seeni new, occur in the same way in 
GoudimeL What do I say? They occur already in the Gloria of the Mass 
dung aultre amer of Joaquin. Compared with the intricate voice-tissue of 
older Masses, like Isaak’s O praeclara, P. de la Rue’s missa de S, Crucey 
with Josquin’s Mass Gaudeamus, with the playing with motives, which, 
for example, in many passages of the Hercules Mass of Lupus, give the 
score the appearance of a patchwork carpet, there is here to be sure simplicity, 
clearness; but this calmer, more majestic stylo is no new oppositional direc- 
tion (as for example, Gluck’s dramatic opera as opposed to the Italian * Luxes- 
Oper’); it had formed itself in the course of time according to a perfectly 
natural process of development, and Palestrina has exactly the same relation 
to his teacher Goudirnel, as the Raphael of the first period, the Raphael of the 
Sposalizio and the Disputa, to his teacher Perugino” — Geschichte der MuiVct 
Bd. ii. Vorrede, xv. 
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anfttKer and then principally in consonant chords. The same 
tendency is also observable in the contemporaries ot Palestrina, 
especially in Giovanni Gabrieli.’®^® 

About the middle of the fifteenth century, when multi vocal 
secular music had risen to nearly as ra.uch importance as a 
branch of musical art as ecclesiastical music, we notice for the 
first time attempts to substitute for the accompanying voices an 
instrumental accompaniment, in which the most important in* 
tcrvals and movements of the voices should be given. The ment; 
instrument for which this accompaniment appears to have been 
arranged, at least in Italy, was the lute, which, in the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, seems to have been the fttvo-mentsouBed 
rite instrument in the south of Europe, whence it spread into 
the north especially in the last-named century. The Frottole 
of a distinguished Cantor e a Liuto, Bartolomeo Tromboncino, as 
we find them arranged by Franciscus Bossinensis,'®^'. give us a 
good idea of this mode of singing a melody in solo, andTepre- 
senting the other voices of a polyphonous song on a musical in- 
strument. Herr Ambros thinks that this mode of transform- 
ing multivocal music into an instrumental accompaniment had 
not come into use in the thirteenth century. On the other hand, insUumen. 
he thinks that we must not suppose the lute player at that 
period merely played the melody note for note with the voice 

*■ t/ k j j contury ; 

He probably struck the lower octave and the lower fourth to 
the melody, and also, no doubt, between them the lower sixth, 

^that is, full concords. He, perhaps, allowed these chords to be 
heard at suitable parts of the melody, then played some, tones 
of the song simply doubled, and then again touched a chord.*®*® 

JOio Winterfeld, Johannes Gabrieli und sein Zeitalter, Bd. ii., S. 494. 

Ambros gives an example of one of those Frottole (op. cit.^ p. 491 el seq.) 
from the work of Franciscus Bossinensis; Ttnori e conlrabassi intabulati col 
sopran in canto figurato per cantar e sonar col lauto. Libro primo, 1609. 

io4« Conduits and other kinds of Discant without words, to which I have 

already referred us consisting probably of a melody sung solo and an accom- 
paniment on an instrument, may perhaps have been the first beginnings of 
polyphonous instrumental accorapaniraents. The accompaniments of the 
Jongleore, Trouv^res, and other early poet-musicians of Europe, whenever 
they attempted anything more than merely playing the notes of the air in 
unison, consisted in all likelihood of a simple instrumental harmony like that 
suggested in the text. 

INT. 


36 ' 
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that of the Even as late as the end of tlie sixteenth century, the Italtan 

ofthe.six- dancinof masters still accompanied their dance tunes in this 
teenth cen- o _ ^ ^ 

BameWnd* artless manner. Herr Ambros gives an excellent 

example of this kind in a Favaniglia, that is a small Pava7ia^ or 
dance of Padua, from the book called il Ballarino^ of the cele- 
brated dancing master, Fabritio Caroso da Serrnoneta, published 
at Venice in 1581 , that is, fifty-two years later than the date of 
the oldest known examples of orchestral music, — dance pieces 
of about the year 1529 .’“‘^ This orchestral music is composed 
in the style of madrigals and motets, which at this period 
were composed as strict canons or in canonical repetition.* 
Thcflre was, in fact, no other kind of harmonic music wtisti- 
cally developed except that founded on canonical repetition. 
corTaccom- discovered the way to set a simple accord 

Jot yerdis- 3-ccompaniment to a melody ; and hence, in the attempts at musi- 
coTered; (,^1 drama in the first half of the sixteenth century, the dramatis 
personce are made to express their feelings musically by means 
of a chorus behind or upon the stage singing madrigals in 
diff. rence fugue Style. It must not be understood from what has been 
ftfid said, that the composers of the fourteenth and fifteenth 

centuries did not recognize the ■ dillerence between a secular 
song and an ecclesiastical chant. This would be a great, 
though common, mistake. The songs of Josquin de Prhs, 
Loyset Compere, Isaaks, and others, show how well the dilFer- 
ence was understood. To name only one example, I may 
mention a Spanish air called merely Una musgne de Buscaya^^^*^ 
which Josquin de Pres has made the theme of a mass, and 
likewise arranged as a secular song. 

Si®mu8ic°” Although, as I have observed., Palestrina’s music is not es- 
•?.adowed In different from that of his predecessors of the Flemish 

school, and especially from that of his master Goudimel, the 
impending revolution in music is foreshadowed in his works 

lots Winterfeld, Johannes Gabrieli und sein Zeitalter, Bd. ii. S. 41. 

Or as it is called in the Canti cento cinquania (published in 1603), fol. 
130, “Una musque de Busegaya”. This Spanish air like “T Orame nrme”, 
appears to have been a favourite theme of musicians. In the Opus decern 
missarum, published at Wittenberg in 1641, we find as the title of a ma^s of 
Heinrich Isaak, “Und musiq'ie de Biecuy”. fetis, Biogr. Gniv,, t. ii., p. 479. 
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ancHn those of Gabrieli. The most potent cause of that revo- 
lution was Protestantism. Music occupied too prominent a 
position in the service of the Church, and the esthetic feeling 
for harmony had become too developed in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, to allow of either the exclusion of music from the Protes- 
tant Church service, or the return to simple homophonous 
music. But as it lay in the essence of Protestantism — at least, 
as it developed its notions of ritual in Germany and France — 
that the congregation itself should undertake the singing, and 
as it would have been simply impossible for an uneducated con- 
gregation to execute the artistic polyphonous music of the time, 
the problem was presented to the composers of the Protestant 
hymnology of producing simple harmonized chorals in which 
all the voices could proceed simultaneously. To do this it 
was necessary to eliminate the canonical repetition of similar 
melodic phrases in different voices ; but this, as I have already 
pointed out, was the only bond by which the different voices 
were connected together, the only link by which the unity of 
the whole was maintained. It was necessary to discover a new 
link in the notes themselves, and this was found in a stricter 
relatior^ to a governing tonic. In this way, a system of har- 
mony growing naturally out of the Ionic Church tone, or our 
natural major scale, came to be gradually developed in the 
Protestant church hymns of the sixteenth century, which were 
for the most part founded upon popular airs ; so that even at 
the present day we do not find these old chorals strange, 
although many of the means which we now possess of ma;rking 
the mode were not then known. This is even the case with 
the French Protestant psalms which were harmonically treated 
by Goudimel, especially when they are in the major key. 
The manner in which Palestrina makes the voices in his masses 
irequently act choral-like, as I have already mentioned, proves 
that he was not insensible to the grandeur of the effects which 
under very opposite circumstances, had been the outcome of 
the ideas that influenced Goudimel’s hymnology^ Palestrina’s 
task was, however, very different from that of the composers 

Helmholtz, Dte Lehre von den Tonemp/indungen ah phgsiologiscke 
Orundlage fur die Theorie der Musik. 3te. Aufl. 1870, p. 389. 
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of Protestant liymnology; he had to do with themes from the 
Cantus Jirmus^ which are confined within the strict limits, 
hotli as to form and expression, of the fixed Church tones ; 
and his true merit consisted in boldly taking advantage oP 
the new tendency of artistic music, without, however, losing 
sight of the traditions of the ecclesiastical chant. 

The transformation of poly phonons music into true harmonic 
Influence of music in the modern sense of the term, the first beginnings of 

Opera on p i ° i 

change of which WO Can trace back to the early part ot the sixteenth 
iiannouir and which received so great an impetus from Protes- 

tant hymnology, was finally effected under the influence of 
the opera. In homophonous music the words of a song are as 
important as the music ; in polyphonous music, the intelligibility 
of the words was of so little importance that the most bizarre 
mixture of words could occur in discant, as we have- seen, 
without shocking the ears of the hearers, simply because tliey 
were not intelligible. 1110 revival of classic learning naturally 
led to attempts being made to resuscitate the antique tragedy ; 
but, as this was known to have been musically recited, the 
question arose, how this could be done. Polyplionous music 
was clearly unsuitable for the purpose, and ta go back to 
homophonous music was not to be thought of. The problem 
to be solved was, to allow one or more of the voices to 
stand out prominently from the rest, which should be held 
entirely subordinate to the principals. This was effected 
by the invention of recitative by Jacopo Peii and Caccini, 
about the year 1600, and harmonized solo airs by Claudio 
Monteverde and Ludovico Viadana, the choir-master of the 
cathedral of Mantua, To the latter is also generally attri- 
invention of buted the invention (a.d. 1605) of figured or fundamental 
He proposed to make the instrumental bass, to which 

, 1046 There afe, however, instances of a figured bass which precede by a 

few years IfiOS, the date assigned to Viadana’s invention. Thus Peri’s Euridice, 
published in Florence in the year 1600, has the bass figured throughout. So 
also the Nuove Musiche of Caccini, the first edition of which was published 
at Florence in 1606, has the bass regularly figured. There is no accounting 
for the name of this contrivance usually current among English musicians— 
Thorough Bass”,— which is a purely arbitrary term, having no connection 
with what it signifies. 
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lie ‘assigned a movement dilTerent from that of the vocal bass, • 

tlic groundwork of tiie piece, and to represent the chord it was 

to sustain in every part by means of figures, that is, each such 

figured bass note was to represent a chord, the management of 

the voice in these chords being left to the performer. As First use of 
^ f. . , chord of the 

operatic music required stronger means ot expression than was seventh, 
allowed in ecclesiastical music, Monteverde ventured to intro- 
duce for the first time the chord of the seventh on the domi- 
nant without preparation, for which he was much abused by 
his contemporary Artusi. Previous to this bold innovation, only 
consonant chords, interspersed occasionally with a discord of 
suspeitsion, were used, but thenceforward a bolder use was 
made of discords as independent means of producing sharper 
shadings of expression. 

Under the influence of all these innovations the old Church Fusion of 

old church 
tones into 

of expression, which depended upon the variety of keys,* was mfnornStos; 
diminished by the fusion, other means had to be found for pro- 
ducing it, such as the transposition of the keys to different 
fundamental notes varying in pitch and modulatory passages 
from pne key to another. The fusion of the old Church tones 
into our major and minor modes appears to have begun as early 
as the thirteenth century, owing to the prominence given to the 
major seventh. Although the major seventh has, of all the 
notes in the major scale, the weakest fundamental relation to 
the tonic, it has acquired a special importance in modern music 
from its position with regard to the octave of the tonic. Being 
separated from this octave by only the smallest interval of the 
ordinary scale, a semi- tone, it serves as the passage, or as it is 
called, the “leading note” to it, and thus comes to have a special 
position and function in the scale. The minor seventh has not change of 
the same importance ; hence in modern music, in which there is a ^venth into 
tendency to mark and bring out in the clearest possible manner seventh, 
the relation to the tonic, the minor seventh is always raised 
^0 the major in the ascending movement to the tonic or its 
octave. This transformation is the first indication of the 
change in the Church tones to which I have just alluded. It 
originated in polyphonous music, but it also invaded the uni- 


tones passed into our minor and major modes, and as the variety 
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vocal Cantus jirmus^ so that Pope John the Twenty-second 
censured it by his bull, Docia Sanctorum^ in 1322.’®*^ In 
consequence of this censure, musicians no longer indicated in 
the notation when the minor seventh was to be made major, 
an omission which, Winterfeld'®*® says, continued to be prac- 
tised down to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, even 
among Protestant composer.^. 

We have seen from the manner in which the diatonic scale 
was completed, that the chainwise-relationship of the notes of a 
scale among each other was in accordance with the esthetic 
feelings of the time. But, according as the diatonic system was 
developed among European peoples, this relationship whs step 
by step sacrificed to a totally different kind of esthetic feeling, 
namely, that based upon a relationship of all the notes to a 
single central, or rather fundamental, one. In proportion as 
this took place, so did the modern idea of tonality develope 
itself more clearly in the minds of musicians. This consists 
not only in giving to one note — the tonic— a certain prominent 
and combining power among tire notes of the scale, but also a 
similar power to the chord of the tonic among the chords. 

With the help of the preceding sketch of the historical, devc- 
lopcmcnt of music, meagre as it necessarily is, I will now en- 
deavour to ascertain whether, as is often maintained, the Irish, 
in the middle ages, were acquainted with harmony, and to 
fix the general relationship of Irish music to the artistid music 
of Europe and to the national music of Scotland and of 
Wales, and also of England. 

Whether the Irish were practically acquainted with the ar- 
tistic music of the Continent during the middle ages or not, 
there can be no doubt that the existence of such a music was 
not unknown to them. It is true, the evidence is small, even* 
as regards the latter point, but I think it is sufficient. The 

1047 This bull has been incorporated into the body of the Canon Law, and 
is prefixed to the Third Book of the “ JExtravngantes Communes”. Corpus 
Juris Canonki; Lugduni 1671, vol. iii. (Extravagantes seu constitutiones Vi- 
ginti a lohame Papa XXII. editae. Lib. III., de vita et honestate Clerico- 
rum, c. i. p. 233). 

"“• Dsr Evangelische Kirchevgesang, Leipzig, 1843, Bd. I. Einleitung, 
quoted by Helmholtz, op. cit., p. 440. 
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hiikionaries Austin and Mellitus, sent by Pope Gregory tlie • 
(Jreat, in 604, to convert the Anglo-Saxons, were probably 
provided with a copy of his antiphoiiary, gradual, etc. Under 
Pope Vitalian, Roman singers, among them John and Theodore, Roman 
were sent about the year. 660 to Gaul and Britain to restore to England 
the Church music to its original purity. The passage from the centmy; 
poem of St. Aldhelm, who died in 709, which I have quoted in 
reference to the Psaltcrium,'”^® shows that already in the second 
half of the seventh century, the Gregorian chant was in use chanting 
in tlije west of England in a district much frequented by Irish tha west of 

T 1 rr.1 1-1 / 1 England la 

priests and monks. Ihere, and in the northern and eastern the same 

^ .... . centaiy. 

parts •of England where Irish missionaries had established 
Christianity before the advent of St. Austin and his com- 
panions, or were engaged in preaching it contemporaneously ‘ 
with the Anglo-Saxon and Roman clergy, Irish priests and 
monks must have become acquainted with the Roman chant, 
and introduced it into Ireland, supposing it not to have been 
introduced directly from Gaul, between which country and Ire- irishmen 
land the most active intercourse existed in the sixth and seventh contfnen?* 
centuries. Again, in the ninth and tenth centuries wc find Irish- century 
men fiving on the Continent, displaying considerable know- with artistic 
ledge of artistic music. It is true that these men naay have , 
acquired this knowledge after they had left Ireland ; but it is 
scarcely credible that of the many Irishmen who were to be 
found in those times in France, Germany, and Italy, none 
found their way back to Ireland. What we know of Moenyal 
or Marcellus, as he was called at the monastery of St. GallJ®^® 
under whose teaching the music-school of that monastery 
reached its highest fame, indicates that music must have been 
cultivated in Irish schools, and that many educated Irishmen, 
after having visited the Continent and studied in the schools 
there, returned to give their countrymen the benefit of their 
acquired knowledge, and especially to teach the priests and 
monks to chant the “hymns, psalms, antiphonies,^and .re- 

AntCj p. dvii. 

>050 rtMuengal, postea a nostris Marcellus diminutire a. Marco avunculo sc. 
nominatus, hie erat in divinis et humauii eruditissimus*', etc. Ekkehard, 
cas. monasUrii S. Gallic c. i. 
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spouses” in the solemn tones of the Gregorian Cantus Jirmns' 
te^’ch^r of prevented Moengal from teaching in a monas- 

innir school tei’v in Ireland instead of at St. Gall. Wc arc told that, being 

of St. Gull; •' T 1 n • 1 1 • i tt i ht ^ 

on Ins way from Rome to Ireland with his uncle, .Bishop Mar- 
cus, they called at St. Gall, which so pleased Moengal^ that 
he determined to remain there. Full of all the ecclesiastical 
and secular knowledge of the time, and especially skilled in 
music, he became the teacher of what was called the inner 
rnowohis school. Amoug liis scholars, Notker Balbulus, Ratpert, and 
'ruotilo occupy a foremost place among the men of the tenth 
century The latter was a learned man and also an orator, a 
sculptor, a painter, an architect, a goldsmith; he played upon 
all kinds of instruments; and lastly, he is the first known com- 
poser of the peculiar compositions known as Tropes, which, 
under various modifications, came down to the end of the 
seventeenth century. Tiiotilo died on the 27th April, 915. 
jiotiiing Nothing is known of the origin of this singularly gifted man. 
his origin. If he Were a Swiss or German, something would be known of 
his parentage or birthplace, as in the case of his friends Rat- 
pert and St. Notkerus. But if he wore a foreigner, as ho may 
have been, there is nothing singular in the silence of the 
monastic chroniclers concerning the events of his early life, 
about which they could know nothing except incidentally. 
Very little ^ Of tlic crowd of Irishmen who poured out of Ireland from the 
the distill- end of the sixth to the beginning of the tenth century, and 
S’iTved active part in the intellectual movement of the 

on the Con- tlmc, how fcw ha VC left sufficient evidence to enable us even to 
middle ages, connect them with the land of their birth. Their lot was cast 
in the darkest period of the middle ages, and they have conse- 
quently suflfered the fate which too often befalls those w^. ai’e 
tlie precursors or originators of great intellectual or moral 
movements, or founders of new branches of science or art. In 
the second half of the ninth century, there appear to have 
been ma^y Irishmen at St. Gall besides Moengal^ and every- 

1051 ti igonig praecipui apu'i S. Galium discipuli fuere Notkerus, Batpertus 
et Tutilo, quorum cor unura et anima una erat, et ipsi septem liberales artes, 
praesertim musicam, cdocte h Marcello”. Ekkeliard, De cmibus monasterii S- 
Go lit. 
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tliinff that wc know of Tuotilo favours the view that he also Tuotno 

° T 1 1 •11 probably 

was one. In the first place, the name is, to say the least, as an irishman, 
much like a Latinized form of the Irish Tuatal^ Tiiotal, or 
Tuaihal^ as of the Gothic Totilo. Again, the wandering dis- 
position, the warm, impulsive spirit which made him equally 
ready to use his tongue or his arm against an enemy, remind 
us forcibly of St. Columbanus ; and lastly, his great skill in 
instrumental music, and especially the decidedly Irish character 
of the melodies of the two tropes “ Hodic cantandus” and 
“ Omnipotens Genitor”, which have been published by Father 
Schubiger, seem conclusive as to his nationality. This Irish 
strain in his melodies may be the reason why these were con- 
sidered in the middle ages to be peculiar and easily distin- 
guishable from those of the other St. Gall composers. It The 
is worth remarking, that one of the oldest musical monuments jis . uber 
of this period, the Liber Ymnorum Notkeriy^^^^ noted mmkeri^^ 

^ .11 . 1 •/» *1 • i 1 X • 1 copied by an 

Neumesy was illuminated, ir not entirely written, by an Irish irishman, 
hand. The initial letter of Notker Balbulus’s Easter sequence 
to the air “ Frigdola”, commencing, “ Landes Salvatori voce 
modulemur supplici”, of which Father Schubiger lias given a 
laC'^imile, is an excellent example of the interlaced Irish 
style of ornament, with the interesting peculiarity that thfe 
trefoil or shamrock is used as a prominent feature of it. 

Irish manuscripts, although frequently mentioning music Irish mss. 
and musical instruments, j:ontain no examples of music noted Sample of 
in Neumesy or indeed in any other system of notation, andtation. 
scarcely any reference to the artistic music of the Church. 

Indeed I know of only two passages where any such re- 
ference occurs. One of them — a very obscure one too — 
has been already several times referred to,‘®’^^ and need not be 
further discussed here. The second passage is in a vellum 
manuscript, compiled at the end of the fifteenth and begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century from other manuscripts of 

Ekkehard IV. says of them: " Istos proposuimus, ut quam dispap ejus 
melodia sit coeteris, si nau!<icu8 es, noris”. De casibus S. GaUt. 

“ Quae autem Tutilo dictaverat, singularis ac agnoscibilis melodiae sunt*". 

Ibid. . 

Codex 121, Einsiedeln. 

Antey p. diii., divi., and Lectures, vol. ii., p. 238. 
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- various ages. The passage relating to auisle belongs perhaps 
to the end of the twelfth or beginning of the thirteenth century, 
^ and shows that tlie musical system of Guido d’Arezzo w’aSthen 

sufficiently well known in Ireland to become the subject of 
etymological speculation, of which several other curious ex- 
amples are to be found in Irish manuscripts.'®” 

From manuscripts let us turn to the music itself, and see 
whether it can give us any information as to the stage of deve- 
lopeinent which Irish music had attained in the middle ages. 
reciiUarities Every one who has heard Irish music will readily admit that 
rausic. it has peculiarities which distinguish it from that of every other 
European country, vrith the exception of Scotland. Tltose 
peculiarities depend on the scale employed, on the tonics or 
keys, and on the measure and accent. 

As a curious example of medieval Iii»h cl jmological speculation,! shall 
give a translaclou of the whole passage here: 

“It is a question here, according to Augustine, what chanting is, or 
why it is so called? Answer; From this word which is called Can- 
ielenaf and that is the same as to say lenis canlusy ie. gentle, sooth- 
ing chanting to God, and to the Virgin Mary, and to all the saints, 
and they are called putng, i.e. points, because the devil is hurt and 
bruised by them, ut, re, mi, ia, s61, la ; and how it is best to understand tliose 
points is as fbilows: When Moses, the son of Amram, with his multitude, was 
coming across the Red Sea, and Pharaoh with his followers pursued him, this 
is the chaunting which Maeic Moses used to protect him against Pharaoh and 
his people. Those six points [he employed] to praise the Lord; the first point 
of them, namely, ut, is the same in Greek as 'Liberal in the Latin, and that is 
the same as Saer [i.e. save] in the Irish, i.e. ‘ O God’, said Moses, ‘ save us 
from the malice of the devil’; the second point of them, i.e. r€, is the same 
as protect, i.e. protect us, 0 God, from everything hurtful and malicious ; the 
third point, mi, is the same in the Greek as Militum in the Latin, and that is 
the same as Ruiere,[a. horseman] in the Irish, i.e. 0 God, said Moses, save us 
from those horsemen who are pursuing us ; the fourth point, i.e. fd, is tho 
same in Greek as famulus in the Latin, and that is the same as mug [slave] in 
the Irish, i.e. 0 God, said Moses, save us from those slaves in pursuit of us; 
the fifth point, i.e. sol, is the same as grian [i.e. tlie sun], and that is the 
same as faithfulness, because faithfulness is the same as Christ, i.e. 0 Christ, 
said Moses, protect us ; the sixth point, i.e. Id, is the same as to say lau, and 
that is the same asindail \i.e. wash], i.e. 0 God, said Moses, wash our sins off 
us ; and by that glorification Pharaoh and his people were drowned. Be it 
known to you, O men, that in whatever place this laudation is sung, i,e. the 
chanting, the devil is fettered by it, and his power destroyed therein, and 
the power of God called in”. Vellum MS, H. 3, 18, T.C.D., p. 39. 
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All modern music, and indeed all poly plionous* and Kar- iriah inu*ic 

• • • 1 1 • n T 1 't constructed 

monic music, is constructed upon what is called the dia- a gapped 
tonic scale. When, however, wc analyse genuine Irish airs,®’’®'^®"®*^® . 

. ’ JO ’ or In scale 6f 

even comparatively modern ones, where they have not been 
modified under the influence of Church music, or distorted 
to suit the exigencies of modem harmony, we find that many 
of them are constructed according to a gapped quinquegrade 
scale obtained from the circle of fifths, as I have shown above ; 
while a still larger number are constructed in the old Church 
tones. But so strongly impressed is the character of the gapped 
scale in genuine Irish music that in those airs moving in 
Chhrch tones one or both the semi-tones are omitted. 

We have seen that the sentiment of tonality is of 
growth, and that previous to the fusion of the Church totics 
into the modern major and minor modes, most, if not all, the 
notes of the diatonic scale were used as tonics, the same dis- 
tances, however, between the notes being continued to be 
preserved which originally existed between them as notes of 
the old diatonic scale, thus furnishing, at least, as many kinds 
of keys as there were distinct notes. This was also the case 
with the music constructed on the gapped quinquegrade scale, aii the notes 
which will, lor our present purpose, be conveniently 
sented thus ; 

C-D^E^G-A-a 

If each note of this scale be taken as the tonic of a distinct 

gapped 

key, we might represent the order of succession of the 
in such several keys by the following series 

h C-D^E-*-G-A‘*‘C' 

2. - a; - ♦ - 6? - A - • - C' - i>' 

E- * - G‘ A - * ~ C' -D' -E' 

4. G - A - * - C'.-Z)'- - G' 

. 5. A - ♦ - * - 6?'-A' 

Or in ordinary musical notation : 

It is to be remembered, as I have similarly remarked already (p. dzliv.), 
that the notation employed in the two following paradigms is not intended to 
indicate the pitch of the sounds, but only the relative distances and arrange- 
ment of the several notes. 
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The peculiar progression of the notes in these live keys may 
be made, perhaps, more, intelligible to those aceustomed only 
to the ordinary diatonic scale, by exhibiting a scries of keys 
which shall have for tonics the successive notes of the diatonic 
scale (omitting, however, those for the semi-tones), marking 
with an asterisk the semi-tones to be omitted in each key, if 
we desire it to represent a corresponding key of the gapped 
quinquegrade system. 

1. C - IJ - E ^ F ^ G • A - B - C 

II. D - E ^ F - G ■ A - h • C • D' 

III. E • F - G - A - B - C ‘ D E' 

IV. G - A - B - C - D - E - P - G' 

V. A - B ^ C ^ B ^ E - F • G - A[ 

These keys expressed in ordinary musical notation would 
be as follows 

‘“*7 It may be well to warn the niueical student acquainted only with 
ordinary modem music, that in performing those scales, and any others which 
may be subsequently given, except where they are distinctly stated tojbe 
ordinary scales, no sharps or flats are admissible ; they must be performed 
exactly as set down in the text. . 
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1 . c. 


n. D. 

* 

III. E. 


IV. G. 


V. A. 

If we omit the semi-tones, these series will represent the five they repre- 

• / *11 Bent the five 

keys of the gapped scale ; if we do not omit them, we ^^^e melodic 
the five melodic families of tones, which, like the gapped scale, tones, 
were developed from a circle of fifths, namely ; 




Names according 

Modern 

scientifle 


Greek Names. 

to Glareanus. 

names. 

C • c ,, 

. Lydian 

Ionic ... 

Major 

Z) - d 99 

, Phrygian 

... Doric ... 

Genus of sevenths 

JE • e 9. 

.. Doric 

... Phrygian 

„ of sixths 

a- 9 99 

,, Ionic 

... Mixo-Lydian ,, of fourths 

A - a .. 

ALolic 

... .^olic 

,, of thirds 


By melodic families are meant such of the Church tones as 
are adapted for polyphonous and harmonic music. As this 
term, “ Church tone”, is, probably, very vague to some of our 
readers, it is necessary to define the sense in which it is used 
in these pages. 

In the early Church music, four scales or keys were re- Authentic 

. 1 . V 1 1 r 1 j.* i. Cl t»neB of St. 

cognized, which were known as the four authentic tones oi ot. Ambrose. 
Ambrose. 
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1. D E F a A B C D 

2. E F G A B C D E 

F G A B C D E F 

4. GABCDEFG 

Extent Md The pieces composed in any of those tones or scales were 
normally supposed not to range beyond the compass of the 
tones; eight notes, and they invariably ended on the first or lowest 
note of the scale, which was characterized as the funda- 
mental note or tonic of the mode. But even the Cantus 
jirmus could not be confined within these narrow conven- 
tional limits ; and pieces were written which either went 
below the tonic or above its octave, thus including a rangd of 
nine, ten, or even, although very rarely, eleven notes. While 
however the tendency to exceed upwards seldom displayed 
itself, and took rather the form of what in modern language 
we would call grace notes, it was otherwise with notes 
Sw thi fi^st note of the scale. The latter were not • 

tonic; only of frequent occurrence, but were almost always integral 
parts of the piece, which could not be omitted without altering 
its character and diminishing its effectiveness. This admission 
of notes below the tonic wrought a revolution in the sys- 
tem of modes, if indeed it were not a settled portion of 
the system from the beginning. Many pieces were written 
in which the notes below the tonic extended to the fourth 
under it. But in those pieces the extent above the tonic 
suffered a proportionate curtailment, so that they -seldom 
reached beyond its fifth. The normal range of an octave or 
Se"to!licT from the lowest to the highest note of the piece, 

was thus preserved; more than this was evidently considered 
to be beyond the fair compass of the ordinary human voice. 
Ke toSJs pieces, while they possessed a very close family 

‘elopJd; likeness to the original authentic tones out of which they had 
developed, yet evidently possessed a peculiar expression of 
their own which forbade their being confounded with them.’®^* 

One of the best proefs which could be given of this is the actual com- 
parison of a piece written in the “first” (authentic) mode of D, with one 
written in the “ eighth” (plagal) mode of G. The scales in which the two 
pieces are written are identical, note for note ; yet no one could possibly con- 
found them as if they belonged to the same key. 
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Hence they received the name of pla^al (7rXay)oc» 
a name obviously suggested by the position of their notes 
with reference to their tonic. Each authentic tone or mode 
had therefore a corresponding plagal mode, which had grown 
out of it. Both were known by the same namo or letter ordinal de 

, . ' situation of 

Dy Ey jP, (t, which designated the tonic ; but while the 
authentic mode extended normally through the octave above 
its tonic, the plagal extended usually from the fourth below 
the tonic to the fifth above it. In later times the authentic 
mod^j in D came to be designated the first tone, the plagal 
in D the second tone, the authentic in E the third tone, the 
plagal in E the fourth, and so on. When this ordinal desig- 
nation was fixed, has not been ascertained with certainty, but 
it was fully recognized in the later middle ages. 

The following table exhibits the eight Church modes.*®’'® 

1st Mode— Authentic. 2nd Mode— Plaj^uil. 

D. 

Tonic. Fourth, Tonic. • Fifth. 

• tird Mode— Authentic, 4tli Mode— riapal. 

E 

Tunic. Fourth’, Tonic. Fifth. 

5th Mode— Authentic. 6th Mode — Plagal. 

F. 

Tonic. Fourth. Tonic. Fifth. 

7th Mode— Authentic. 8th Mode— Plngjil. 

G 

Tonic. Fourth. Tonic. Fifth. 

In this table the scales of each mode are given, 'that is, the orderly 
list of notes which may appear in a normal piece of each mode. But con- 
tingent alterations to which soipc of those scales are liable in actual practice, 
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no Church It is to be remarked that there is no church mode haviifff 
fonic^ either C or A for tonic ; although the second and the sixth 
modes (both plagal) might have suggested the supplying the 
omission. The former, indeed, furnishes the nearest type of 
the modern major scale, and the latter of the modern minor 
scale to be found in ancient music. 

Dominants Jt is further worth observing with regard to these church 

of Church * ^ ^ . 

modes not In modes, that thcv do not conform to the law of modern music, 

conformity . . . 

raJdern^^* ^3^ having the fifth of the tonic for dominant. The etymology 
music; of tliis term suggests that it should be used to designate the 
note which dominates^ that is, most frequently occurs in the 
course of the piece. The church modes present great variety 
in their dominants, as will be seen in the following table. 


0 


Bolatton of 
Tonic. Douinunt. Domlnont 
tn Tonic. 



Second Tone, Plagal. 


Third Tone, Authentic. 


Fourth Tone, Plagal. 


Fifth Tone, Authentic. 


Sixth Tone, Plagal. 


Seventh Tone, Authentic. 


Eighth Tone, Plagal. 



Third (minor). 

Sixth. " 

Fourth, 

Fifth. 

Third. 

Fifth. 

Fourth. 


could not, obviously, be noted in such a table. Thus one of the primary laws 
of the Cantus Jinnus is its abhorrence of a tritonus, or a simple succession of 
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It IS quite cnouffh to look at this and the precedintj Table, (7«n»<of the 

1 , p , , 1 ^ ’two rtiiu,Lc» 

to see that the genm oi the music constructed on such a plan liiffeient. 
must be very different from modern music. Every scale is 
different; the semi-tones are in different positions with re- 
gard to the tonic and the dominant ; this latter holds a ' dif- 
ferent place and function from its modern counterpart ; the 
several intervals arc different. It is not difficult to recognize 
that, had the Cantus firmus been permitted to developc into 
harmony according to the bent of its own genius, the re- 
sult. would have been something differing considerably from 
our present music, presenting much greater variety both in 
form* and expression, and probably more perfectly adapted 
to interpret the endless multifariousness of human passion 
and sentiment. 

But music, like all the arts, has been developed not ac-Doveiope- 

. , 1 • ^ mentof 

cording to purely scientmc laws, but m a great measure 
according to the bias given to it by the wayward lal?? bat to 

and the ignorance of men. What has been said above has, 
of course, reference solely to the modes of the regular Can- 
tus Jlrmus, As soon as it was brouglit into contact with the 
popular music of the northern nations, and especially as soon 
as it began to be treated in the ways already mentioned, 
and to be made to form part of a discant or of other poly- 
phonous arrangements, it was inevitable that changes would 

three whole tones. This “ horror”, however, like the corresponding natura 
abhorrei a vacuo, has to be qualified ; so that any raodiflcajion which varied 
the naked succession of three whole tones was admissible. Thus the ordinary 
movement of the diatonic scale from F to C, of three tones succeeded by a 
semi-tone, was regular but were the singer to stop short on the third tone, 
the harshness would be felt at once. Hence in pieces of the first authentic 
tone in D, whenever the movement stopped short on B without proceeding 
upwards, the B was modified, and became Now a little reflection will 
show that such a piece of music would very much resemble one composed 
in the modern mimr key of D. 

Similarly in the other modes, whenever a succession of three tones would 
otherwise be unavoidable, tho B became b /?. This however was a rule of prac^ 
ike, ,the putting which into actual exercise was dependent upon the occur- 
rence of a contingency. It was not an essential feature of the mode or key, 
no more than a casual “ accident ” in a modem piece could bo reckoned as 
one of the constituents of the key. Hence it is that in genuine Plain Chant, 
the bjB— the only modified note which it admits— is never marked in the key. 



Causes 
which led to 
the etuanci- 
pation of 
music from 
the dominate 
lug influence 
of plain 
chant. 
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be introduced, sometimes indeed as a matter of necessity, 
in order to render the plain chant more amenable to its new 
uses, but frequently from the mere arbitrary whim of the 
singers. It was soon granted that a piece need not always 
be made to end in the tonic, but might be ended on the 
dominant or the notes immediately above or below the tonic. 
This was, in fact, a step in the direction of modern har- 
mony. But the spirit of change did not stop here ; it in- 
fected every branch of the execution of the plain chant. At 
last the confusion became so great that the very characte,r of 
the mode itself became obscured, and various artifices had to 
be adopted to mark the mode for the singers, such ao the 
beginning and ending phrases called Tropes^ which have been 
already alluded to when referring to Tuotilo. 
t ;The series of the eight church modes, authentic andplagal, 
as above summarily described, continued, despite those dis- 
figurements and ignorant malpractices, to furnish the ground- 
work of all musical composition, and to determine in the main 
its principles and forms, down to the end of the middle ages. 
Little use, comparatively, was made of the authentic (fifth) 
mode of F, because the harmonic difficulties presented by 
the false fourth or tritonus, F to B, embracing three whole 
tones, were almost insurmountable for the medieval com- 
posers. On the other hand, as has been already observed, 
the church smgs did not include modes in C and A, in each 
of which secular melodies were composed. The existing 
modes, as hfita also been observed, suggested how the defi- 
ciency should be remedied ; and it was clear that those addi- 
tional modes could not be excluded the moment music ven- 
tured to look beyond the limits of the strict Cantus firmus. 
Various causes combined to take musical developenient 
out of the grooves provided for it by the ecclesiastical plain 
chant. There was first the influence of the contemporary 
music of the northern nations, an influence which became 
especially powerful when attempts were made to combine 
and co-ordinate the two together. There were next the altera- 
tions in the church music necessitated by this contact with 
the secular music, and even still more the spirit of capricious 
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cfiange which seems to have allowed itself most irreverent 
scope in the execution of music of every kind in the middle 
ages. There were obvious deficiencies in the series of modes, 
which the natural progress of knowledge and improvement 
of taste would have sought to supply independently of the 
external pressure working in the same direction. And, I may 
add, there was the prompting and guidance of the series of 
church modes itself, which furnished a set of scales proceed- 
ing from every note of the diatonic scale, all dilFcring in 
almost everything from one anotlier. One of the greatest — 
probably the greatest — drawbacks under which modern music modem 

^ , . music due to 

laboitrs, and which will, probably, never now be removed, israodeof de- 

’ ? r ./ ’ T ^ velopement. 

the fact that the great composers of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, who determined the character of musical 
developement, failed to read the last lesson aright, and, in- 
stead of taking from the Plain chant this precious gift of a 
series of wholly differing scales which would have afforded 
an endless variety of harmonic creation, forced all musical 
progression into the twin moulds of the major and minor 
scales. Thenceforward the pitch of melodies might change, 
but the forms of musical combination became unalterable. 

The error was of the same kind, only more incorrigible, as 
that which for the varied beauty of natural scenery would 
substitute the artificial regularity of Dutch or Italian gar-, 
dening. 

From the causes, and in the ways I have mentioped, confusion of 
the old Church modes were gradually modified under the nomcncia- 
influence of polyphonous music. But, as there was no cor-; 
responding change in nomenclature, there arose the greatest 
confusion with respect to the names of these modes.’®®® At 
length Glareanus, one of the most distinguished theoretical 
musicians of the sixteenth century , endeavoured to bring order 
into musical tonality. He recognized twelve tones — hence the 
name of his treatise, the Dodecachordon—^ix. authentic and six 
plagal. To these he gave the old Greek names of the different 
tones, and notwithstanding that he misapplied them in nearly 
every instance, his nomenclature was adopted. The table of , 
Helmholtz, op, cif., p. 375. 

37*b 
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musical genera set out above,’®®’ gives most of Glareanus’ names, 
and the true Greek ones, the unmelodic Lydian of Glareanus, 
or Genus of Fifths, F to / being omitted, not only for the reason 
already stated, but because it does not occur in the gapped 
quinquegrade scale. Of these scales, the Greek Lydian, or 
Ionic of Glareanus, and the iEolic, became respectively the 
types of our major and minor mode. 

Ratio of It will probably save much trouble of reference, and fa- 
typical cilitate the understanding of what I have yet to say on the 
subject of Irish music, if I set down here, together,, the 
typical scales with the numerical ratios which express the 
proportions that the number of vibrations corresponding to 
each of the several notes bears to the number of vibrations 
of the tonic, or initial note. For the simple reason of secur- 
ing a homogeneous standard, I make C the starting note of 
the several scales. 


I. Quinquegrade Diatonic Scale derived from a chain of ascending Fifths. 



1 r ti ^ ^ n ^ 

II. Gapped Quinquegrade Scale. 



1 t H ^ H '2 


III. Ordinary Diatonic Major Scale of Modern Music. 



A glance at these three scales tells us that, while the first 


Page dlxxiii. 
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and second differ so far as that the latter leaves out, or sKus, Comparison 

• ' of these 

the fourth and the seventh of the former, but are identical in waies. 
every other respect ; the third differs from the first as much 
as it corresponds with it. The second, fourth, and fifth, only, 
are the same in both scales ; the third, sixth, and seventh in 
the ordinary diatonic scale being lower than the corresponding 
sounds in the scale derived from the chain of fifths in the 
ratio of | J, or a comma. 

Further, a glance at the ratios appended to the ordinary 
diatonic scale (a'") shows us that the intervals of sound, of 
which it is composed, are far from uniform. Thus, of the 
greater intervals, or tones, as they are called, those between 
C and />, F and 6r, A and By arc all equal ; those between 
I) and Ey G and Ay are also equal to each other, but are less 
than the former series by the same ratio of § J. Hence . the 
former are known to musicians as the major tones, and the 
latter as the minor tones. This difference of what we may 
call size in the tone-intervals involves a difference in the rela- 
tion to them of the semi-tone intervals E - F, and B- C. 

These are themselves equal to each other, and nearly equal 
to fiv^-ninths'“®* of a major tone; being thus proportionately 
nearer to the value of the minor tones by one-ninth of a tone. 

On the other hand, in the quinquegrade diatonic scale (a) 
derived from the chain of fifths, the five tone-intervals are 
mathematically equal. The two semi-tories, also, are equal 
to each other, and have the same relative value with reference 
to all the tones alike but they are fejceptibly less than 
the corresponding intervals in the ordinary diatonic scale (a'") 
by a comma, or - 

1002 They are really equal to almost of a major tone. The inaccuracy 
does not exceed *000003, a quantity absolutely inappreciable by the ear, and 
practically uhdistinguishable by any instrument. 

With a view to temperament, or the tuning of instruments, mathematical 
musicians frequently consider the scale as composed of twelve equal semi- 
tones. Taking the mean semi-tone as — 1, the major tone would in this case 
be equal to about 2*04, the minor tone to 1*82, and the natural diatonic semi- 
tone (£:- i?') to H2. 

1063 They are each almost equal to of a tone, being actually loss than 
this by *000007, a quantity alike inappreciable by the ear and unproducible 
by any instrument. 
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Existence of Thus, there are two diatonic scales, not merely distinct 
scaled® but diiierent. One (a'") is the ordinary major scale of 
modern music, to which we Europeans have been, by the 
usage of centuries, so much accustomed, that we never think 
of any other as possible. It has three classes of intervals : — 
the major tones, the minor tones, the semi-tones, which are 
differently related to the two kinds of tones. These inter- 
vals are so arranged, that two major tones never succeed 
each other, proceeding thus : — 

maj. ton. min. ton. semi-tone maj. ton. min. ton. maj. ton. semi -tone. 

C. ^ D. ^ E. ^ E. ^ G. ^ A. B. ^ C. 

The other diatonic scale (a') developed out of a chain of 
ascending fifths, has but two kinds of intervals : — the tones 
and the semi-tones. 

The mere statement of these peculiarities demonstrates that 
these two scales differ essentially in character, and that the 
music composed in one of them is not capable of being ren- 
dered in the other. The scale which we are used to call 
^^Naturar^ is far more elaborate and more ingeniously con- 
structed than its fellow; it carries internal evidence of its 
being the fruit of long experience and mpst careful observa- 
These scales tion. Thus, the two scales lead to two different systems of 
music, which are not, in truth, intercommunicable, because 
the intervals of the one scale are not identical with those of 
the other : — D - E in one is not the same as D~E in the 
other ; F- A in one is not what A is in the other. I shall 
give one practical specimen of this discrepancy, taking for 
our example the scale of C as it will be rendered by a two* 
foot open pipe of an ordinary organ, or by an ordinary violiii.“®‘ 

1064 This being a concrete example, it is necessary to give the actual values 
of the notes as produced by the organ or violin. For this purpose, I have 
taken the pitch which is assigned to A (in the 'natural diatonic scale) = 4S6 ; 
this being the number now adopted in France {^Moniteur Universely 25 Fevrier, 

1 859) and in a large number of German orchestras. But at the same time, it 
is to be borne in mind that the relative values, or ratios of the notes, are 
wholly independent of their pitch or actual value. And since every expres- 
sion of interval in music is an expression of proportion only, the intervals 
in the scales given above apply equally well to any scale presenting the 
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Ordinary, or Natural Diatonic Major Scale. 


z— 

.r 1 1 -r M-H 

1 J m— F r— 21 

^ — i 

h— j i 

— t " 1, ina 


Number of semi- ") 
Ylbrations in * v 
second of time j 


00 


Could the corresponding diatonic scale, which is derived 
from a sequence of ascending fifths, be rendered by a similar 
pipe of equal dimensions, it would be as follows: — 


Quinquegrade Diatonic Scale derived from Eifths. 






Number of semi- 1 
vibrations in 
second of time) 


I I 




Any one can recognize that the corresponding notes axe 
not equivalent;’®®^ and, hence, that, with respect to many kinds 
of instruments — and notably the organ — the same instrument 
cannot perform exactly both scales. They might, indeed, be 
rendered on the violin, by a player sufficiently instructed and 
careful to mark the differences of sound. But even this dual 
capacity of the violin is restricted within narrow limits. For 
all the four strings cannot be similarly adjusted for the two shown by 
scales alike. Thus, if the (r string be tuned to render cor-oftwJ“*“‘ 
rectly the ninth below A in the ordinary diatonic scale, it will 
be perceptibly high, or “ sharp’^, for the corresponding ninth 
of the others diatonic system. So that, even the fiddle, the 
simplest and most accommodating instrument conceivable, 


same order of interval, no matter what may be the pitch of the fundamental 
note. 

‘®®^ Should any one be surprised to find that even the standard note, A, does 
not correspond in both scales, let him remember that in the ordinary or “ na- 
tural” scale the numerical value of A (or the sixth note of the scale), with 
respect to the initial note C, is whereas in the quinquegrade, or that derived 

from a chain of fifths, the value of the sixth note is a comma higher, or 
The sounds which would represent those respective values, could not 
possibly be identical. 
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thHeoS cannot be made to render with accuracy a piece according to 
or.1 string; both scales, if the range exceed an octave. For the correct 
performance of such a piece— and how many melodies, es- 
pecially Irish, exceed the octave ! — according to both scales, 
two fiddles are necessary, as the following illustration will 
make plain.’®®* 

Violin tuned from A String, for Natural Scale, 






XZ 


m 


Number of semi- 1 
vibrations in a y in 

second of time 3 » 9 



Violin tuned from A String for Scale derived from Fifths. 



Number of semi- ^ 
vibrations in ay i\ 

second of time 3 «o 
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Nor will the case be much improved, if we have the vio- 

In this illustration the fiddles arc assumed to be tuned in the ordinary 
way, the second, or A string, being taken as the standard. I iJave ex- 
plained above why I assume the pitch of A at 435 j but I desire to reiterate 
that the ratios expressed by the figures affixed in the text to each note are 
wholly independent of pitch. 

We have, however, to consider the numerical value of the sounds produced 
by the notes of the scale, with respect to a point of departure which is diffe- 
rent from C, that assumed in the examples given on the»preceding page 
(dlxxxiii), and in the note at foot. Here the sound produced by the open 
second string of a violin, which is called A, is taken as the standard to wliich 
all the other notes capable of being produced by the instrument must be 
referred. But this does not affect the relative values of any of those notes. 
Hence, C in the natural scale must continue to hear to the sound produced by 
the open second string the proportion of 3:5. In the scale, however, formed 
frotn a chain of fifths, C must continue to have to this same sound, A, the 
proportion of 16 : 27. Hence the explanation of what might at first sight seem 
to be an inconsistency viz., the different values assigned to apparently the 
same notes even in the same species of scales, according as the notes are 
referred to A or to C, as the standard of numerical value.. 
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lins tuned upwards from the G string.’®®^ The following willojupfrom^ 
be the result * 


Violin tuned from G String for Natural Scale, 



Number of semi- 

vibrations inaVust.^^ JS S 

second of time jSsScSw ctwwco 


Violin tuned from G String for Scale derived from Fifths. 



Here the ordinary notes of the natural diatonic scale arc 
perceptibly “ flat”, or lower than the corresponding notes of 
the Icale derived from fifths ; just as in the former case they 
were proportionately “ sharp ”, or higher. 

It is unnecessary to say one word more to show that the two 
scales arc in most of their notes incommensurable and 
consequently that music composed on the basis of the one 
cannot possibly be faithfully rendered by a performance ac- 
cordintr to the other. 

& • , 

It is unnecessary to say that no fiddler would consent to tune his instru- 
ment thus i so our illustrations are almost purely theoretical. The pitch of 
the open G string is set down at 195 * 75 , that being its value in the natural 
scale tuned froip A at 435 . The G string of each violin must, of course, be 
supposed to have the same pitch, otherwise their respective progressions could 
not be referred to the same standard of comparison. 

The obvious explanation is that fifths in the ordinaiy natural scale, 
are not all e^ual to each other. (7 • Cr ia not equal to D • A: the fonnw 
contains two major tones, one minor tone, one semi-tone ; the latter, one 
major tone, two minor tones, one semi-tone. On the other hand, in the scale 
derived from the sequence of fifths, the fifths are mathematically equal to 
each other. How could such scales be equivalent ? 
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INTBODUCTION. 


Early To which of thesc two scales did the Church music belong? 
mnsic con- Were its hymns and anthems constructed according to the 
thequinque intervals of the modern natural” scale, or on the basis of 
grade scale, which' I have called the quinquegrade, derived from 

a chain of fifths? 1 have already said that the earliest 
Church music must have been formed on the diatonic system 
of the Greeks, and this we know was founded on a quinque- 
grade scale. The conclusion is plain, that at least the early 
developements of the Church music will have followed the 
same path. The great expansion and elaboration which 
vocal music acquired in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, and its union, thenceforward inseparable, with iiffetru- 
mental music, made it necessary that the same scale should 
regulate the sounds performed by the human voice and by 
instruments. Now, a series of causes which it would be 
impossible to enumerate, and still more to discuss here, have 
combined to devclope and recommend what is known as the 
natural diatonic scale. I shall only repeat what I have already 
observed above, that this “ natural” scale is a most elaborate 
and carefully calculated compromise between contending dilfi- 
culties of complicated construction and accuracy of execution. 
Natural For the last two centuries, or perhaps more, we may take 
SdiuTiain it for granted that the intervals employed in the Plain chant 
® ■ are identical with those which are used in the concerted 

pieces or harmonized Church music ; and these again are 
identical with the intervals of our ordinary secular music, 
whether vocal or instrumental. Thus, to cite an authentic 
exampfe, one might have heard the Papal choir in the Six- 
tine Chapel chant the opening of an Introit in Canto fermo^ 
continuing and finishing it in the peculiar style of Faua: Bour^ 
doUy which is heard nowhere else, and which tradition says 
was brought by their predecessors from Avignon. The 
Kyrie, etc., would be from a Mass of Palestrina or some 
composer of polyphonous or early harmonic music of similar 
style, performed without any instrumental accompaniment, as 
is the usage in the Papal chapels. Later on in the day, 
some of the members of the same choir might be heard in 
any of the churches of the city of Rome singing an elabo- 
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1lA ceo^xA iDiAgA ’oo b^xeiuli 
A b-etveti, ce|\ bAtiAicbtifo. 

A m-giAbb ceix-oA be|xcAi AtnAcb, 
bA-otig tiA bA|\cA b^xejniAd — 
mA|\utA triAc AeT)A SIaho 
x)o rriAc ei^xc— tiit\ b’ 


The three forbidden bloods, — 

Patrick preached therein (i.e. the fair)— 

Yoke oxen, and slaying milch cows, 

Also by him j^gainst the] burning of the first born. 


Patrick preached that it was the law 

That he should not get peace who should do [them], 
As long as Tailie shall be without time of prayer, 
Though her primitive raths may survive. 

# * # * ♦ 3* # 


During the Trena\ of Tailt€y at sunrise 
I twice invoked Mac Etc 
The three plagues to remove 
From Eriu, though it be a woman’s command. 

Their Giall CerdasX were brought out ; 

The drowning of the bonds of the violated treaties— 
Immolating the son of A^dh Slam 
To Mac Ere— a was not a cause of shame. 


Description of the Royal House of Cruachan^ referred to at 
p. cccxlviii. 

When Fraeck and his companions appeared before the Dun of Cruachan^ 
they were welcomed by the herald of Ailill and Medb. “ They went into the 
Less. One-fourth of the house was assigned to them. This was the arrange- 
ipent of the house, i.e. seven compartments in it : seven couches from the fire 
to the wall in the house all round. A front of Creduma upon every couch ; 
facings of red yew with moulded ornamentations upon them all. Three Steills 
of Creduma in the front of every couch. Seven strips of Creduma from the 
concave [roof of the couch] to the roof of the house. The house was made 
of Giuis^ and was covered with shingles on the outside. There were sixteen 
windows to the house, and doors fshutters] of bronze upon each of them. A 
yoke of bronze across the Forks.' Four pillars of bronze on the couch of 
Ailill and Medb^ and ornamentations of bronze upon them all ; and it [t.e. the 
couch] was in the real centre of the house. Two facings [railings] of silver 
embellished with gold around it. A silver wand in front capable of reaching 
to the centre of the Less of the house. They went round the house from one 
door to the other. They arranged their valour arms in that house, and they 
sat down and they were bidden welcome”. Further on we are told that 

* Vellum MS. Book of Aecan, f. 258, a.b., and Book of Ballymoto^ t. 226. b.a, 

t The Trena of Tailte were the three days devoted to the celebration or Guibu of Todlio. 
t Giall Ceria ytOTB the hostages given for the fulfilment of treaties and other inter* 
tOrrltOilal contracts and la>^. * ' 


